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TO 


KIRKMAN  riNLAY   ESQ.  M.  P- 


SIR, 

In  committing  to  tlie  world,  the  result  of 
my  observations  and  labours,  relative  to  the  stupen* 
dous  events  of  the  period  to  which  I  have  confined 
the  following  Narrative;  I  desire  to  express  the  deep 
^ense  I  entertain,  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  me, 
by  your  permission  to  Dedicate  it  to  you.  I  am  fully 
sensible,  that  these  labours  as  little  merit  your  atten« 
tion  and  regard,  as  my  abilities  are  unequal  to  do  jus* 
tice  to  the  highly  important^  and  truly  memorable 
occurrences  which  I  have  attempted  to  detail.  Yet» 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  wants  and  defects,  with  which 
the  succeeding  pages  abound,  I  still  hope,  that  there 
will  be  found  some  parts,  which  thie  feelings  of  every 
Briton  will  lead  him  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  $ 
and,  if,  from  the  perusal  of  these,  you  shall  derive 
either  information  or  amusement,  my  labours  have  not 
been  in  vain. 


As  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  owe  to  ihiB 
flourishing  City,  whose  prosperity  I  shall  never  behold 
but  with  pleasure,  nor  contemplate  but  with  satisfae* 
tion,  I  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  forget,  that  you  held 
the  honourable  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  same, 
during  that  eventful  and  glorious  periody  when  Europe 
in  arms,  hurled  Gallic  ambition  from  his  blood-stained 
.throne,  and  reared  her  renovated  standard  under  lies 
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legitimate  sovereigns.    As  a  member  of  the  most  en« 
terprising  und  fiourishing  quarter  of  your  native  coun- 
try, whose  improvement  arid  prosperity,  your  Com- 
mercial abilities,  knowledge,  and   wealth,  tends  so 
much  to  increase:  As  the  Representative  of  the' first 
Commercial  City  in  Scotland— a  City,  which  has  at 
all  times  been  distinguished  for  its.  steady  support  of, 
and  affectionate  loyalty  to  our  venerable  Sovereign, 
our  happy  Constitution  and  Laws:    As  one  who  can 
appreciate  and  understand  the  extent  and  solidity  of 
the  power,  the  interest,  and  the  resources  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire:  and  as  an  independent  member  of  that 
August  Assembly,  whose  deliberations  and  decisions 
are  looked  up  to,  and  felt  by  the  world,  who  have 
saved  themselves  by  their  firmness,  as  they  have  pre- 
served Europe  by   their  example,  I  cannot   choose 
any  other  individual  better  deserving,  or  more  proper 
than  yourself,  to  whom  I  could  address  the  Narrative 
of  those  important  events,  which  formed  the  triumph- 
ant termination  of  twenty-two  arduous  years  of  toil, 
ttnd  labour,  and  danger.    We  have  seen  the;  complete 
triumph  of  those  principles  and  those  Counsels,  through 
good  report  and  through  bad  report.     In  tlie  battle, 
and  in  the  breeze,  they  bravely  resisted,  and  successfully 
overcame  that  hideous  and  destructive  torrent  of  im- 
morality, kreligion,  anarchy  and  despotism,  scattered 
over  Europe  by  the  Governors  of  France.     In  this 
honourable  and  glorious  resistance,  we  have  warded  off 
from  our  native  land,  all  those  horrors  and  evils,  which 
io  heavily  pressed  upon  others,  and  with  which  we 
were  threatened  by  a  powerful,  a  rancorous,  and  a 
vindictive  foe*  •'  - 
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-  '  t^-^  But  our  toils  and  our  dangers  are  not  yet 
at  in  end.  These  are  lessened,  but  not  removed, 
^6  sweet  prospect  of  peace  an.!  happiness  amongst 
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men  is  again  banished  from  the  earth.  Arising  from 
their  former  abodes,  the  dark  clouds  of  the  approach' 
ing  tempest  once  more  envelope  the  political  horizon 
of  Europe.  Great  Britain  has  again  an  arduous,  an 
lionourable,  and  a  glorious  task  to  perform.  To  her 
the  assembled  world  looks  up, 

"  Confiding  still  amidst  these  dire  alarms," 
In  George's  Councils,  and  in  Well'sloy's  arms: 

She  stands  forth  again  the  champion  of  all  that  is  praise* 
worthy  and  good,  against  the  last  dreadful  and  con- 
centrated effort  of  furious  Atheism,  and  of  expiring 
tyranny.    The  resolutions  of  Europe  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  been  taken,  and  **  her  opinion  pronounced  in 
a  manner  very  positive  and  very  solemn.**    Never 
did  a  British  Senate  stand  in  a  more  conspicuous,  a 
more  elevated,  or  a  more  honourable  situation;  and 
never  did  the  Representatives  of  the  British  nation^ 
amongst  whose  honourable  ranks  you  are  seen,  so 
conspicuous  and  so  useful,  appear  in  a  situation  where 
their  wisdom  and  their  firmness  can  gain  more  g^ory 
to  themselves,  and  procure  greater  security  to  li.tir 
country.    Distressing,  notwithstanding  all  this,  is  the 
prospect  before  us,  to  humanity.     But  there  is  no 
alternative.    In  following  the  pursuits  of  mischief  and  '■' 
ambition,   "  France    and    Napoleon  will    neveii 
CHANGE.*'    No,   never!  Destruction  as  certainly  be- 
longs to  his  sceptre,  as  "  War  to  his  age.**    It  is  not 
so  much  an  individual  as  his  principles.    .It  is  not 
whether  Louis  or   Bonaparte  is  to  be  Sovereign  of 
France;  but  whether  the  French  with   Bonaparte  at 
their  head,  are  to  break  treaties  as  it  suits  their  con- 
venience, trample  upon  every  law,  and  at  last  upon 
the  world;  or  whether  the  assembled  world  ought  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  either  to  alarm  or  injure 
her  any  more.    This  is  the  true  state  of  this  importi- 
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hnt  subject.  Death  or  Victory— Freedom  or  Slavery, 
is  again  the  watchword  of  indignant  millions.  This 
spirit  we  must  cherish— these  we  must  lead;  for  in 
the  animated  and  just  language  of  Mr.  Grattan, 
«*  whenever  we  cease  to  be  the  Jlrst  among  nations^  we 
will  sink  to  the  condition  of  the  last."  Tlie  path  be- 
fore us  is  so  plain,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  It 
is  thorny  and  diiBcult,  but  it  must  be  trode^  and  trodu 
with  firmness  and  decision.  With  the  same  spirit  of 
courage  and  unanimity,  once  more  displayed  by  Eu- 
rope, and  in  a  particular  manner  by  Great  Britain, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  under  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  the  Allies  will  succeed  in  overthrowing 
again,  and  forever,  the  last  remnant  of  that  system  of 
iniquity,  hatched  in  Paris,  from  thence  disseminated 
over  France,  and  now  with  all  its  votaries,  friends,  and 
supporters,  collected  into  one  body,  to  fall  beneath  the 
sword  of  indignant  nations,  and  the  arm  of  unerring 
justice. 

That  you  may  long  continue  to  perform 
the  important  and  praiseworthy  duties  of  a  British  Se- 
nator, and  with  your  colleagues  in  that  honourable 
office,  soon  participate  in,  and  enjoy  the  glory  and 
satisfaction,  which  must  overspread  and  be  experi- 
enced by  the  world,  upon  the  happy  conclusion  of 
these  fresh  toils,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  still  numer- 
ous and  dangerous,  implacable  enemies  of  Europe,  is 
the  wish  of, 

SIR, 
Your  most  respectful  and  most  obedient  siervant, 

JAMES  M'QUEEN. 

Glasoow,  7  . 

June  19th,  1815.        i 
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PREFACE. 


X  HE  memorable  Campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  and  18U,  arc« 
considering  every  circumstance,  unequalled  in  the  annuls  of  the 
world.  Europe  had  never  seen  war  conducted  on  such  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  with  such  immense  means,  nor  directed  with 
greater  talents.  In  laying  before  the  World,  a  Narrative  of 
these  memorable  occurrences,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  my  own 
inability,  to  do  the  subject  the  justice  which  it  merits.  I  have 
therefore,  to  throw  myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  a  generous 
Public;  and  hope,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  subject,  the  reader 
will  in  some  degree  overlook  the  faults  of  the  Author.  To  lite- 
rary abilities  I  lay  no  claim;  of  the  praise  due  to  these  I  have  no 
expectations.  As  the  present  Work  is  the  first,  so  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  it  will  be  the  last  subject  of  the  kind  in 
which  I  can  occupy  my  time,  or  employ  my  pen.  The  indul- 
gence with  which  the  public  received  many  detached  pieces 
upon  the  subject  now  before  them,  as  these  were  given  at  dif- 
ferent times,  through  the  medium  of  the  respectable  Public 
journals  of  this  place;  and  the  earnest  solicitations  of  some  pri- 
vate friends,  emboldened  me  to  lay  before  it,  in  an  enlarged 
and  connected  form,  the  result?  of  a  continued  series  of  notes 
and  observations,  which  I  had  kept  from  time  to  time,  and 
made  upon  these  memorable  occurrences.  With  what  success 
I  have  acquitted  myself,  the  public  will  now  judge;  and  should 
the  reader  receive  either  instruction  or  information  from  this 
work,  or  should  it  be  of  the  smallest  service,  in  shewing  my 
countrymen  the  superior  security  and  happiness  of  their  native 
land,  and  excellence  of  the  government  under  which  they  IWe, 
I  shall  think  my  labour  well  bestowed,  and  amply  rewarded. 

The  plan  1  have  adopted,  is  rather  novel.     The  labour  it 
bfts  occasioned  was  great.    In  iQany  pages,  there  is  scarce 
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line  that  tliil  not  only  require  importnnt  references,  hut  iIicm? 
rc(|uire(lt()l>ccuin|)ureil  and  connected  with  others.  Ohxerving, 
us  I  hftil  tlone,  the  growth  anil  progress  of  French  lyranny, 
%vhieh  it  was  obvious,  from  itn  violence,  contuined  in  itself  t\\e 
(iceds  of  its  owndiHsululion;  and  cuntcmpliiting,  us  I  did,  from 
the  moment  that  the  armies  of  Napoleon  entered  Russia,  the 
rapid  destruction  of  that  stupendous  fuhrie,  which  hi!<  injustice 
nnd  anil)ilion  had  raised;  e\'ery  feeling  of  my  soul  Iwcume  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  events;  nnd  every  document 
which  concerned  it,  and  occurrence  which  took  placc»  became 
bo  imprinted  on  my  memory,  that  I  cither  needed  no  reference 
to  many  of  the  official  documents  containing  the  details,  or  knew 
where  to  find  them;  otherwise,  no  inducement  could  have 
inade  me  undertake  the  labour,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary  to  have  completed'  the  phiu  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed, in  the  manner  it  is  done.  In  it,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
single  out,  nnd  embody  with  my  own  sentiments  and  narrative, 
the  most  striking  passages  of  the  oiiicial  dispatches,  which  bear 
upon,  and  concern  the  important  particulars  related,  and  to 
form  the  whole  into  one  connected  chain.  I  have  also  care- 
i'ully  compared  the  dispatches  of  the  different  chie£)  to  tkclr  rc« 
spcctivft  governments,  where  I  could  obtain  thescy  in  order  that 
I  might  supply  from  one,  what  was  deficient  in  another;  yrhile^ 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  wilful 
inaccuracies  nnd  misrepresentations  of  the  French  accounts; 
adopting,  however,  the  narrative  of  the  enemy,  where,  in  a  few 
instances,  his  accounts  remain  wholly  uncontradicted  by  any 
oflicial  document  published  by  the  Allies.  The  principal  ob- 
ject which  I  had  in  view,  in  this  Work,  was  to  compress  ioto 
as  little  bounds  as  possible,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense,  a 
faithfid  account  of  the  principal  events  of  these  three  remark- 
able campaigns,  in  which  that  colossal  power  was  destroyed^ 
which  at  their  commencement,  seemed  to  defy  human  might; 
which  had  overturned  the  liberties  of  Europe;  and  whose  ut« 
most  strength  was  directed,  with  a  peculiar  rancour  and.  hosti-* 
lity,  against  the  interests  and  the  independence  of  this  happy 
country.  In  following  out  this  important  subject,  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  official  dispatches  of  the  contending  parties,  and, 
by  these  alone,  as  I  hold  it  injudicious  and  very  iiQproper,  (o 
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to  (Teml-offieial  relotiont,  In  oppoaition  to  theie,  or  to  differ 
from  these  without  fubiequent  official  information,  at  a  reaio'% 
for  doing  so;  as  no  one,  not  even  an  eye>witnc«i,  con  know  or 
appreciate  the  operntioni  and  the  losses  of  an  anny,  equal  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  thereof,  or  like  the  Executive  Qo* 
Vcrnmcnt  of  the  country.  These  should  not  be  deviated  fVom 
on  common  grounds.  This  is  howftvcr,  but  too  little  attended 
to;  and  such  practices,  in  many  instances,  where  they  arc  follow- 
ed, instead  of  clearing  up,  tend  only  to  darken  the  subject.  In 
the  reflections  I  at  different  times  make,  and  in  the  concluiiona 
which  I  at  different  times  draw  from  the  narrative  before  me, 
I  have  formed  my  judgment  from  the  official  documents,  which 
I  have  taken  for  my  guide.  But  as  the  words  and  the  actions  of 
the  population  of  Europe  and  theii  leaders  were,  during  the  pe- 
riod to  which  I  have  confined  my  narrative,  equally  remarkable^ 
and  deserving  our  consideration  and  our  attention;  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  tho 
subject — not  only  what  they  <ii(/,  but  what  they  said,  and  hovr 
far  1  have  succeeded  in  copying  with  fidelity,  the  spirit  of  the 
contending  parties,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  determine. 

The  tables  of  the  strength  and  losses  of  the  different  armies* 
I  have  compiled  with  great  care,  from  authentic  documents,  tk% 
these  were  noted  by  me  from  the  commencement  of  1812,  in  a 
regular  journal,  and  in  the  same  form  as  these  are  now  given 
in  this  work.  To  the  curious  these  may  form  amusement,  and 
to  the  accurate,  information.  With  regard  to  these,  but  par- 
ticularly the  French,  I  have  adhered  to  the  official  dispatches 
of  both  parties.  Immense  as  these  appear,  and  as  they  in 
reality  were,  still  it  is  plain,  that  they  are  not  exaggerated. 
During  1812,  and  1 818,  it  was  indeed,  the  only  thing  in  which 
the  French  journals  adhered  to  truth,  in  stating  the  force  of 
their  armies.  These  were  in  reality  so  numerous,  that  no  eJC- 
nggcrntion  was  necessary  to  make  them  appear  most  formid- 
able.  Nor  is  the  accounts  of  the  losses  which  the  enemy  sus- 
tained, as  given  by  the  Allies,  at  all  exaggerated;  because,  if 
these  had  been  so  from  design,  the  losses  would  never  haw 
corresponded  with  the  force  led  against  them;  but  whi6h  these 
do  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  in  tvcry  instonce,  where  the 
efflcial  accounts  touch  upon  these  p^i&M*    If  t^  Aliie*  had" 
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begun  a  system  of  exngjcrerationi  in  their  returns  of  the  I^rencli 
losses,  and  curried  it  on  as  tUe  latter  did  with  regard  to  theirs^ 
they  would  have  done  fis  he  did  at  Moscow,  have  disposed  of 
the  whole  force,  they  allowed  the  eneiay  to  possess  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign^  before  it  was  half  iipished,  and  while 
two  thirds  of  that  force  still  remained  to  oppose  them.  I  need, 
only  ofill  I'.io  Header's  attention,  to  the  striking  coincidence  on 
thf  preceding  hiad,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  ldl3.  France 
dur>ii<T  tlicsc  two  tutal  years,  led  against  Russia  in  the  first,  and 
brought  into  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  second,  about  1,300,000 
nu>n.  "^tUc  Reader  will  see,  by  the  tables  I  have  kept,  that 
about  4.3,000  remained  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  1813,  and  51,000 
oscaped  across  the  Rhine,  besides  what  remained,  cooped  up  in 
fortifiud  places.  Lord  Cuthcart  expressly  states  the  number 
which  escaped  across  the  Rhine  at  about  50,000,  and  all  other 
accounts  at  i'rom  ^0,000  to  60,d00.  Here,  there  is  a  coinci- 
dence, almost  to  10^000  men  out  of  1,300,000!!  In  Italy,  the 
tables  I  have  kept,  make  Beauharnois'  army  for  the  campaign 
of  1814,  including  re-enforcements,  to  be  89,000  mwi.  Mr. 
Horner  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  2d,  1815,  states,  that 
he  understood  it  was  84>,000.  With  regard  to  the  French 
army,  according  to  the  accounts  which  I  have  kept,  it  appears, 
that  on  the  1st  April,  18U<,  it  consisted  of  494,000,  including 
about  40,000  national  guards  in  Paris  and  Strasburgh,  &c. 
On  the  13th  June,  1815,  during  the  fresh  reign  of  Bonaparte, 
Ilegnault  St.  J^an  de  Ahgley  states  positively,  that  the  num- 
ber in  arms  at  that  date,  exclusive  of  pnsoners,  and  115,000 
conscripts,  of  the  levy  of  1815,  actually  amounted  to  450,000 
vten,  all  regulars,  which  is  within  4000  men  of  the  number  I 
liave  stated  it,  in  the  journal  which  I  kept  from  the  former 
French  official  accounts.  Following  the  losses  for  the  three 
campaii^ns  in  Spain,  the  remainder  of  Soult's  army  remaining 
afler  the  overthrew  of  Bonaparte,  amounted  by  the  tables  in 
this  work,  to  o0,U00  uien,  and  long  after  these  were  printed,  I 
£nd,  that  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  7th, 
1815,  stated  that  force  as  the  number  remaining.  The  same 
may  be  noticed  of  Sachet's  army,  and  the  garrisons  on  the  east 
coast  of  Spain.  These  I  state,  first  under  Decaen,  12,000 
anen,  and  from  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Murrayi  I  find,  that  these 
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Actually  amounted  to  23,000,  including  garrisons,  leaving 
1 3,600  disposable.  Suchct's  army  under  his  immediate  com> 
mand,  is  stated  at  20,000,  independent  of  garrisons.  By  the 
same  authority  it  is  ^.tated  at  2'l-,000.  Altogether,  nt  the  end 
of  1813,  I  enumerate  the  force  in  the  ficUl  and  in  garrisonh 
on  the  east  coast  at  52,000,  Sir  John  Murray  makes  it  5,';,000, 
Formidable  as  I  hav(.  stated,  the  armies  of  the  Allies  to  have 
been,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  authorities  from  which  I  have  se- 
lected these,  have  been  correct.  In  confirmation  of  the  num- 
bers given,  as  |)eing  accurate,  I  have  here  only  to  add  the  au-i 
thority  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  speaking  of  the  strength  to 
be  brought  into  action  in  this  fresh  contest.  During  the  nego-. 
ciations  in  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  in  1 8 1 4 ;  "  Independent  of  the 
enormous  military  power  of  Russia  there  were  certainly  n  mil- 
lion of  men  in  Germany  alone^  independent  of  the  defensive  force 
of  the  Landwher."*  The  Reader  will  also  observe,  that  this 
was  the  amount,  besides  all  the  military  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Portugal  and  Spain,  together,  above  700,000  men,  ani^ 
which  joined  with  the  force  of  Russia,  gives  at  least  1,300,000 
additional.  In  the  numbers  alsp  to  be  brought  forward  in  the 
fresh  contest,  now  to  be  carried  on ;  the  Reader'  will  also  obn 
serve,  the  striking  coincidence  between  these  and  the  forces  of 
the  principal  powers  engaged  against  France  in  1814,  as  enu- 
pierated  in  page  52  i  viz. 
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■•':  i'.  fUn,)  :,}'! 

Russia             ««            ** 

225,000 

besides  1 50,PQ0  ready  if  vanted. 

Collected  States  of  Cemi^ny 
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t         •  •                           ■-...* 

Prussia             *»            ** 
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Great  Britain                 •% 
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Holland           «v           <t^ 
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With  regard  to  the  list  of  French  Contributions,  Requisitions^ 
Loans,  and  Confiscations,  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  these  have 
cost  me  much  trouble  to  collect.  These  are  the  fruits  qf  long 
ob&ervation  and  attention;  and  are,  X  believe,  as  accurate  as  the 
nature  of  such  a  subject  wiU  i|dmit.    It  is  soiqetimeft  dif^cult 

>fv/!  u    .4;/        •HouseofCftmmons,  May  25th,  1815,        ».J;ii     u     'M 
•i'A  ywtrr.'X,  •    t  P»«  do-  »«6tliil8t5..;"ci:  — I^:  .'i '^ 
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to  knonr  exactly  the  currency  in  which  the  contributions  txrt} 
stated,  but  wherever  that  is  the  casCi  I  have  adopted  the  lowest 
^aluc.  Many  however,  of  the  items  of  this  odious  system  nrq 
still  wanting,  and  no  doubt  amount  to  an  enormous  sum;  but 
the  present  list  compiled  almost  entirely  from  French  autho- 
rity, may  serve  to  give  the  Reader  an  idea  of  the  terrible  na« 
ture  of  this  profligate  and  vicious  system,  which  has  seized  by 
lawless  violence,  and  squandered  away  in  iniquitous  pursuits, 
the  wealth  and  industry  of  Europe. 

The  Tables  of  the  account  of  the  Destruction  of  Property,  are 
in  many  instances,  taken  from  good  authority;  and  in  othcrsj^ 
from  an  estimation  from  those  instances,  that  are  authenticated. 
In  such  a  subject,  perfect  accuracy  is  unattainable;  but  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  amount  was  prodigious.  The  same  may  be 
said,  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the  different  nations  by 
■war.  In  many  of  these  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  the 
accurate  sums,  which  has  forced  me  to  follow  a  probable  sum,, 
considering  the  revenues,  and  the  demands.  I  am  certain,, 
where  this  is  the  case,  that  I  am  rather  below  than  above  the 
real  amount. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences,  are  an  inex^ 
haustible  subject.  I  have  endeavoured  to  embody  a  few  of  its 
most  prominent  features  and  bitter  consequences,  into  a  short 
compass,  which  may  prove  a  warning  to  my  deluded  country- 
men, who  in  some  instances,  arc  yet  endeavoured  to  be  made 
the  tools  of  those,  who  profess  under  other  names,  the  princi> 
pies  whieh  gave  it  birth,  but  whose  object,  and  whose  aims  i^re 
the  same.  That  tremendous  event,  the  consequences  of  which, 
humanity  will  long  deplore,  in  its  birth,  progress,  and  effects, 
stands  unequalled  in  the  history  of  man.  The  crimes  it  has 
perpetrated — the  misery  viid  wretchedness  it  has  heaped  on  the 
woiid — the  awfiil  scenes  of  carnage  and  bloodshed,  which  it 
has  occasioned  afnongst  mankind,  were  never  equalled  and  can 
never  be  surpassed.  In  vain  wiH  we  search  the  records  of  his- 
tory, for  the  Conduct  of  tyrants,  the  most  despotic — into  the 
policy  or  institutions  of  nations,  the  most  barbarous  and  rude, 
for  any  thing  to  form  a  parallel  to  it,  or  to  equal  the  cause 
by  which  it  was  produced.  The  most  ferocious  savage  of  New 
Zealand— the  most  ignorant  human  being,  who  traverses  Af« 
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flea's  benighted  w*'  : ,  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
profess  to  obey  his     .1.     The  devils  themselves,  believu  and 
tremble.     France  acknowledged  none.     Like  the  other   uni<^ 
Dials  which  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  niun  lived — he  died  and 
perished  forever — he  slept,  to  awake  no  more.     Mo  wonder 
then,  that  his  actions  became  like  those  of  the  brutes  that  pe- 
rish, .when  his  conduct  was  regulated  by  principles  similar  to, 
9nd  as  fierce  and  more  ruinous  than  theirs — Human  nature 
seemed  degnided,  beyond  the  darkest  limits  of  debasement — 
the  reasoning  powers  of  the  human  mind,  were  inverted;  and 
the  end  and  design  of  human  beings,  seemed  altogether  re- 
versed.    Whence  sprung  such  a  system  as  this?  From  politi- 
cal causes  alone,  we  shall  search  for  the  source  of  the  mischief 
in  vain.     These  no  doubt,  had  their  influence,  and  aggravated 
the  evil;  but  these  in  all  their  most  odious  forms,  and  most 
acrimonious  consequences,  could  never  have  carried  any  nation 
the  lengths  which  tlie    French  nation  have  gone.     Political 
frenzy  has  its  limits.    It  soon  works  its  own  cure,  and  a  change 
of  Government  may  be  brought  about,  without  a  complete 
change  of  property,  and  above  all,  without  a  total  change  and  de- 
struction of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  mankind.    It 
was  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  that  we  have  to  attribute  the 
woes  of  France,  and  the  miseries  of  Europe.     From  this  pol- 
luted and  baneful  source,  has  issued  all  the  destruction  and 
carnage  of  the  last  twenty  •five  years.    The  sacred  name  of  li- 
berty, under  this  new  system,  was  made  use  ofj  as  a  cloak  for 
the  wildest  licentiousness.     Europe  suffered  herself  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  to  be  lulled  into  security,  by  the  deceitful  sound. — 
She  never  reflected,  that  robbery  and  murder  could  not  be 
freedom-^that  the  actors  in  the  dreadful  drama,  were  all  of  this 
class,  who  neither  deserved,  nor  could  enjoy  it,  but  who  could 
only  be  employed  in  forging  fetters  for  their  neighbours,  when 
they  became  satiated  with  the  blood  of  their  friends — Europe 
trusted  their  deceitful  promises — she  embibed  theirodious  princi- 
ples, and  her  people  awoke  from  their  dream  of  fancied  bliss,  with 
the  chains  of  the  despot  round  their  necks,  and  the  dagger  oC 
the  assassin  at  their  bosoms.    Amongst  the  number  who  abetted 
a  change  of  Government  in  France,  there  were  no  doubt  a\ 
fint,  many  men  of  upright  views,  and  of  honourable  principles ; 
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bat  their  impetuosity  to  accomplish  the  object  which  fhcy  had 
in  view,  led  them  to  associate  with  men  of  very  different  prin- 
ciples and  intentions — who  without  property  and  without  prin- 
ciple, neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man.  These  men  only 
sought  for  pow«r  to  abuse  it.  These,  as  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen,  overthrew  the  more  moderate  party— destroyed  with- 
out remorse,  former  associates,  or  open- (Enemies;  and  on  the 
ruins  of  all  social  order,  endeavoured  'to  raise  their  own  bar- 
barous fabric  of  folly  and  mischief.  The  source  of  this  evil 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor  the  business  of  a  moment.  Man 
does  not  become  wholfy  depraved  at  oncei  **  on  step  by  step  he 
goes."  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
hideous  fabric.  It  was  built  upon,  with  the  greatest  assiduity,' 
by  his  thoughtless  countr}'men,  and  other  mischievous  hands, 
without  any  measure  being  taken  to  check  its  increase.  The  ge- 
neral corruption  of  manners  and  of  morals  in  France,  before  the 
Revolution,  is  well  known.  One  class  were  sunk  in  the  most 
grovelling  superstition;  and  the  Other  under  the  most  abandon<» 
cd  contempt  of  every  thing  sacred.  Amidst  this  scene  of  depra- 
Tity  and  confusion,  a  set  of  metaphysicians  and  philosophers' 
sprang  up,  who,  abandoning  all  religion  and  revelation,  who 
denying  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  endeavoured  to  raise  a  build- 
ing without  a  foundation;  and  who,  inculcating  doctrines,  but 
too  agreeable  to  the  evil  dispositions  of  man,  were  eagerly  listen- 
ed to,  implicitly  followed,-  and  terribly  obeyed.  In  a  soil  but» 
too  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  such  baneful  seeds,  these  grew 
with  an  alarming  rapidity.  They  s^iread  their  noxious  branches 
into  every  land;  and  in  that  wherein  they  had  been  at  first 
planted,  overthrew  every  thjng,  civil  or  sacred — ^good  and  vir- 
tuous— Morality  and  Religion— the  altar  and  the  throne. 
One  hideous  ruin,  overwhelmed  every  thing  which  man  had 
hitherto  held  sacred — which  had  either  rendered  him  happy 
here,  or  that  could  prepare  him  for  happiness  hereafter.  The 
dread  of  a  Supreme  Being,  no  longer  restrained  his  wicked 
desires,  and  odious  appetites — nothing  remained  to  curb  or 
controul  them,  for  it  was  idle  to  think  of  human  laws  being 
any  barrier  to  a  man,  who  conceived  it  no  wrong  to  violate 
them;  and  who  only  framed  the  laws  of  the  country^  where  he 
lived,  to  suit  his-  caprice<'^his  pursuits,  and  his  profligate  pria^ 
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(jplesk  Thus  situated,  and  tlms  prejtared,  a  scene  of  wickedi'* 
ncss  and  misery  burst  upon  mankind,  beyond  any  thing  of  the 
kind  that  had  ever  happened->beyond  any  which  humafi  de* 
pravity  had  ever  before  conceived;  nor  could  the  ills  which  man 
has  suffered  by  the  hands  of  man,  from  Nimrod  downwards,  to 
the  year  1791,  if«olie';ted  togetlier,  and.  thrown  into  the  ba- 
lance against  the  misery  of  the  last  twenty-four  years,  turn  the 
dreadful  scul6«  France,  from  that  fatal  period,  became  a  dun- 
geon— her  cities  a  grave-^her  King  she  murdered — her  God 
8he  denied — Religion  she  banished — Law  she  had  none.  Like 
the  raving  maniac,  let  loose  from  his  fetters,  while  she  mangled 
her  own  body,  she  tore  her  neighbours'  to  pieces,  without  pain 
or  remorse.  A  dark  and  insatiable  ambition,  next  usurped  the 
placeof  this  anarchy.  It  collected  this  frenzy  into  one  focus, 
and  fixed  its  fury  jupon  one  object.  Military  despotism,  con- 
trpuled  and  directed  this  terrible  mass.  Europe  fell  prostrate 
before  it.  With  the  force  of  a  whirlwind,  it  tore  up  by  the 
foots,  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  Continental  Europe;  and  left 
in  their  stead  slavery,  violence,  and  desolation.  Britain  alone, 
remained  in  defiance  of  foreign  foes,  and  domestic  traitors,  a 
barrier  against  this  awful  torrent.  Notwithstanding  the  cla- 
mours of  disaffection,  she  remained  steady  to  her  purpose.  She 
boldly  faced  the  rudest  shocks  of  this  tremendous  adversary;  and 
like  as  the  rocks  that  surround  her  happy  shore,  stand  firm 
cigoinst  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic» 
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So  she  repelled  the  fury  of  her  adversary,  and  overcame  his 
strength.  ••  She  saved  herself  bi/  herJirmnesSi  nnd  Europe  Inf  her 
example"  Let  her  children  reflect  with  pride  and  gratitude 
on  this  important  truth,  and  never  let  them  forget  the  dangers 
which  they  have  escaped,  or  the  miseries  which  have  been 
warded  off  from  them,  by  the  firmness  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
Government,  and  of  those  men  in  the  superior  ranks  of  life^ 
whom  the  policy  of  their  frantic  demagogues,  and  infernal 
teachers  taught  them,  to  annihilate  and  destroy.  The  decep- 
tion is  now  gone  by.  The  real  obj.ect,  and  fatal  consequences 
of  the  fcantic  votaries  of  democracy,  under  the  name  of  liberty, 
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i^re  now  clenrly  oscertaiiKx),  and  ought  to  be  correctly  npprcciat* 
ed.  Wc  too,  had  onr  national  Convention-^we  too,  onr  Jn- 
cobin«iclubS)  and  the  honours  of  the  sitting — vre  too,  our  fricndii 
of  the  people— we  too,  our  Corresponding  societies— our  pa- 
triots, pikes,  red  caps,  and  levellers,  whose  bewildered  and  fran- 
tic ideas,  had  divided  the  properties,  and  parcelled  out  the 
riches  of  the  wealthy,  amongst  us.  And  what  Wonld  have  been 
the  consequences,  had  they  succeeded?  The  same  unquestion- 
ably, which  has  been  in  France.  For  years,  wc  should  have 
remained  a  prey  to  every  bad  passion — to  anarchy,  cruelty,  and 
confusion.  The  best  of  sovereigns,  who  had  ruled  over  us  for 
50  years,  in  mildness  and  In  mercy,  would  have  been  brought 
to  the  scaffold.  His  widowed  Queen  butchered — 'his  family 
dispersc<l,  destitute,  and  forsaken,  would  have  been  kidnapped 
in  a  foreign  land,  to  be  shot  by  midnight  assassins  on  their  own. 
The  guillotine  would  have  been  erected  at  the  door  of  our 
Courts  of  .Tustice,  in  the  halls  of  which  the  Judges  would  have 
been  found  seated  on  the  bench,  with  a  dagger  in  their  belts,  and 
a  pair  of  loaded  pistols,  ready  Cocked,  before  each  of  them.  Our 
national  character  lost— our  morals  corrupted  and  destroyed— 
our  trade  and  commerce  ruinetl— the  slaved  of  a  military  despo- 
tism— unfit  ibr  social  lite,  breakers  of  sacred  treaties,  and  so- 
lemn oaths,  a  scourge  to  oursclvesi,  and  a  terror  to  our  neigh- 
bours; insteac'  of  dictating  from  the  highe^it  pinnacle  of  true 
glory  and  greatness,  a  peace  to  our  inveterate  enemies  in  Paris, 
we  should  have  had  a  collected  and  indignant  world,  dictating 
to  us  the  most  abject  submission  in  London. 

In  speaking  of  the  French  nation,  with  the  asperity  which  I 
have  done,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  By  these,  1  have  all 
along  meant  that  dreadful  and  diabolical  party,  who  brought 
round  the  Revolution,  and  who  has  trode  her  under  foot,  and 
directed  her  mighty  energies  to  bring  ruin  on  Europe,  and  de- 
struction upon  herself,  I  am  aware,  that  in  France,  are  many 
worthy  men;  but  these  are  borne  down  by  an  opposite  party, 
strong  in  numbers,  and  merciless  in  power.  Their  voice  is 
.  not  heard,  or  where  raised,  is  treated  with  derision  and  scorn. 
It  is  not  these,  the  peaceable  and  well  disposed  part  of  that  na- 
tion which  I  allude  to;  but  to  those  who  murdered  their  King, 
and  denyed  their  God-^to  those  worshipers  of  the  Goddess  of 
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•Reason,  whom  bitter  experience  and  passing  events  have  shevm 
are  still  too  numerous  and  powerful  in  France  for  her  to  ex- 
pect peace,  or  Europe  repose.  It  is  them,  their  principles,  and 
ihcir  disciples,  which  have  made  Europe  a  slaughter  house, 
and  which  have  deluged  tlw;  New  World  with  blood;  in  defiance 
of  the  peaceable,  the  wise,  aiul  the  good,  in  both  Hemispheres, 
trying  to  oppose  tliem. — It  is  them  only  that  I  allude  to,  and 
condemn; — them  whose  atrocious  conduct,  no  powers  of  human 
imagination  can  adequately  pourtray,  and  over  whose  guilty 
heads,  the  anger  of  Omnipotence  yet  hangs. 

It  was  the  chief  aim  of  thiii  Revolution,  to  corrupt  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man,  and  to  destroy  the  moral  feelings  of  his 
heart.  The  votaries  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  amongst 
whom  Fouchc,  Carnot,  Cambaceres,  Merlin  of  Thionville, 
Barrere,  &<j.  were  most  conspicuous,  publicly  avowed  this. 
In  all  their  proceedings,  they  boldly  and  openly  attempted 
to  substitute  darkness  for  light,  injustice  for  justice,  and 
wrong  for  right.  A  new  code  of  National  Law,  issued  from 
this  polluted  temple;  and  wherever  they  oast  their  eye,  as 
the  natural  limits  for  their  power,  whether  to  the  Alps,  or 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar — the  Rhine,  or  the  "  Confines  of 
Asia"  or  wherever  treachery  or  baseness  called  upon  them  for 
assistance,  these  people,  or  those  countries  were  without  any 
further  ceremony  or  reason  given,  incorporated  with,  and  de- 
clai'ed  an  integral  and  unalienable  part  of  their  Republic,  or 
their  Empire.*  This  flagrant  and  violent  spirit  of  aggrandise- 
ment was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  this  Revo- 
lutionary Hydra.     In  the  language  of  that  great  Statesman 

Mr.  Pitt,  *'  IT  WAS  THE  SOUL  WHICH  ANIMATED  IT  AT  ITS  BIRTH, 
AND  WOULD  CERTAINLY  NEVER  DESERT  IT  TILL  ITS  EXTINCTION, 

It  had  been  invariably  the  same  at  every  stage  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  equally  belonged  tp  Brissot,  Robespierre,  Reubeil, 
and    Barras;   bi^t  it  belonged  mo»t  of  all  to  Bonaparte,   in 

*  In  the  Council  of  500,  Sept.  22d,  1799.  Qarrca^  proposed,  that  "  Every  n«- 
gociatur.  Ambassador,  General,  Director,  or  RepresentatiTeofthe  People,  whoshojl 
receive  or  consent  to  conditions  of  peace,  tending  to  change  the  Constitution  of  the 
3d  year,  und  to  diminish  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  arc  traitors  to  their  country, 
and  shall  be  punished  with  death.  *  Put  it  to  tho  vote,'  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Tkc 
plan  of  Cancau  was  unamuovsly  adopxed. 
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iVeUOM    WERE    CONCENTRATED    ALL     TilCIR   POMERS,    AND   ALL 

THEIR  CRIMES.  Its  ertst'gn  qfp&wer  was  the  swardf  and  not  tiic 
sceptre"*  How  far,  and  how  fearfully  these  principles,  und 
the  plans  of  those  who  inculcated  them  succeeded,  the  mclan* 
choly  history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  every  country 
in  Europe  bears  the  most  ample  testimony.  Nothing  was  held 
binding,  nothing  was  held  sacred.  "  All  tue  treaties  which 

FRANCE    HAS   MADE   SINCE  THE   REVOLUTION,  HAVE   BEEN    KIJL, 

BROKEN."f  As  it  suited  their  crooked  policy,  the  sacred 
Name,  and  Attributes  of  Jehovah,  were  denied  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution.  As  it  suited  their  pursuits,  these 
were  blasphemed  as  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  As  it  furthered 
their  dishonourable  views,  that  Name,  before  whose  frown.  Crea- 
tion trembles,  was  with  exultation  taken  in  vain,  as  it  has  lately 
been,  in  order  not  only  to  throw  oif  their  guard,  and  to  disarm 
the  nations  of  Europe,  but  to  deceive  and  betray  their  Legitimate 
SovereigLi.  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect  ta  Europe,  to  behold 
with  what  indifference  such  proceedings  ore  adopted,  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  French  nation;  and  it  is  most  lamentable,  to 
reflect  upon  the  manner  in  whidi  their  conduct  is  viewed,  by 
many  individuals  in  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  this 
country.  The  success,  not  the  means  engage  the  attention  of 
the  votaries  of  French  politics,  morality,  and  greatness;  and 
because  wickedness  has  been  so  often,  and  is  again  so  far  suc- 
cessful, therefore  are  its  agents,  admired  and  applauded — 
therefore,  it  is  believed,  not  to  be  wickedness,  and  forgetting 
that  it  ever  has  been  punished,  they  conceive  that  there  is  no 
danger  that  it  will  be  so  any  more. 

All  these  things  in  the  sad  example  of  another  nation,  stand 
on  record  as  a  beacon  before  us.  Let  us  therefore  be  wise — let 
us  learn  wisdom  from  the  past.  The  path  before  us  is  clear 
and  straight.  We  cannot  mistake  it.  Dear  bought  experi- 
ence has  taught  it  to  us,  and  if  we  go  astray  we  deserve  no 
pity.  Let  us  shun  the  paths  which  has  conducted  others,  and 
which,  if  followed,  will  also  conduct  us  to  similar  dread- 
ful scenes  of  guilt  and  misery.  Irreligion  and  immorality  have 
.overturned,  and  will  always  be  the  means  of  overturning,  every 

«  Fin's  Speedi,  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  Sd,  1 800. 
t  Do.  |a.     ,  do 
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social  institution  amongst  mankind.  While  wc  as  Briton9« 
contcmplntc  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  the  noble  part  which 
we  have  acted  in  the  dreadful  drama — while  we  reflect  with 
exultation  and  astonishment,  upon  the  wonderful  events  of  the 
last  three  years,  let  ns  as  Christians,  do  as  our  gallant  Alliea 
have  done,  give  the  praise  unto  Him  to  whom  all  praise  is  due. 
Let  infidelity  herself  acknowledge,  that  it  is  the  doings  of  that 
Almighty  Being,  who  has  declared,  that  he  will  not  give  his 
glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images — by  whom 
Kings  reign,  and  Princes  decree  judgment— against  whom  no 
power  can  contend  with  success,  and  from  whose  justice,  nono 
can  escape  with  impunity.  .^. 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  RUSSIA, 


ISlfL 


iJEFORE  entering  into  the  subject  of  the  campaign  in  Russia,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  population 
and  resources  of  that  empire;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  describe 
as  shortly  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  climate* 
with  u  topographical  description  of  those  provinces,  which  af- 
terwards became  the  seat  of  that  war,  which  recovered  the  liber- 
ty and  independence  of  Europe. 


POPULATION,  ^c.  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE, 

From  »  Census  taken  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine^ 

17b3. 


EUROPEAN  RUSSIA. 

Government  of  St.  Petersburgh 867,^00 

Archangel, 170,300 

Olonetz, 206,100 

Viborg, r 186,500 

■''  Riga, 525,300 

Revel, , 200,000 

Moscow, 883,4<0O 

Vladimir, 871,050 

Raizan, , 869,400 

'  '  Tula, 876,000 

.  Yaro^avl, .......mmm.  740,90* 


,.v 


Government  of  Kaluga,* 810,000 

Kostroma, 815,400 

Novgorod, 577,500 

Tver, 903,600 

.    Vologda^ 550,200 

Nislinee  Novgorod, 816,200 

Voronc'tch,. 801,600 

Tuinboff, 886,000 

Koursk, 920,000  * 

Orel, 968,200 

Karkoff, 782,800 

Kcii; 795,800 

Tchernigofi; 711,850 

Novgorod  Sivcrskoi 712,O0O 

Smolensk, 802,500 

Pleskoff; 578,100 

Polotsk, 620,600 

■  Moglulefi; 662,500 

Ekatarinoslaft', 744',550 

Taurida, 100,000 

"Viatka, 817,100 

Cossacks  of  the  Don, 220,000 

'■"'''.  ^l.  '  ■    '         '       ■     ■  ■  ■  '      '    - 

ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

•"^    '       -        Kazane, 763,iJ0O 

Perme, 799,950 

Penza, 640,700 

Sinbirsk, 731,000 

;;^^  ;  .       .     Saratof, rt...  624,000 

,   ; Ousa, 355,598 

^,2  -  ...      Kolhyvanc 170,000 

.;     Tobolsk, 514,700 

..;   Irkoursk, 375,150 

.    Caucausus  and  Astrakan,  4S,350 

!    .  ^»  400  families,  3,200 


*  Kaluga;  the  numbers  in  tliis  province  have  been  omitted,  but  as  it  is  divjilnl 
into  12  circles,  the  same  as  Tula  and  Yaroslavl  and  inimcdiutcly  adjoining,  the  mean 
between  them  is  taken  ts  tlio  number  of  its  population. 
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510,000 

!'$ 

i  15, 100 

1 

577,500 

)03,60{) 

ii' 

55G,200 

/■i 

316,200 

801,()00 

'■' 

886,000 

f)'JO,000 

d 

9()H,'200 

78'i,80O 

795,800 

711,850 

71-2,000 

802,  SOO 

i 

578,100 

' 

620,600 

? 

662,500 

^ 

741,550 

'■; 

100,000 

i 
1 

817,100 

220,000 

i 

Kibitki,  or  tents,  Kalnmcs,   "^ 
12,250,     *  .       say  5 


100,<K)0 


763,300 

799,050 

640,700 

731,000 

624,000 

355,598 
170,000 
514,700  ' 
375,150 
4S,350 
3,200 

but  as  it  is  dividtil 
adjoining,  the  mcon 


26,682,490 


Roving  Ilonlcs, 1,500,000 

Number,  per  notof 4,000,000 


Total  in  1783,         32,182,1-ax 

Acquired  since: 

From  Turkey,  1791, 42,70* 

I'oland,  1793, 3,745,663 

Do.        1795, 1,467,402 

Subjection  of  Courland, 387,922 

Conquest,  Finland,  &c 1,000,000 

Cuban, uncertain 

Number,  per  note:}: 8,000,000 

Austria,  in  1809, 400,000 

KourieskieJsles,    7        i  •'' 

,  .        ,         >  unknown. 
Aleouskie     do.      3 

From  Persia, 1,000,000 

Prussia,  1 807, 500,000 

Turkey,  1812, 500,000 


Grand  to  till,     49,166,193 


*  Kibttki,  or  tents  of  Kalmucs,  of  wliich  there  are  1 2,250 ;  the  nuniber  here  taktn 
as  containorl  in  lliesi>  is  not  accurate,  but  is  certainly  vithin  the  truth,  as  Astiaknu, 
tlie  capital  of  this  jiart,  contains  according  to  the  modern  Geography  70.000  souls. 

f  Thi.s  nnnihcr  fucindos,  viz.  all  nobility,  clerfry,  land  as  wull  as  sea  forces,  dilTer- 
entofhcers,  court  servants;  all  persons  employed  under  government  in  any  capacity: 
htudents  of  universities,  academics,  seminaries  and  other  schools ;  hospitals  of  various 
descriptions:  all  irrej^idar  troops,  foreignersi  and  colonists,  or  settlers  from  various 
nations,  and  which  were  not  enumerated  in  1783,  nor  included  in  the  sum  of  'jfi 
millions.  Tooke  estimates  these,  including  the  Roving  Hordes,  at  near  5-3  millions, 
Mhich  is  not  liLely  to  exceed  the  truth,  c«>n3e(|i:ently  Russia  contained  in  178 J,  tie 
least  32  niilliutis  of  inlialtitants. 

\  liy  certain  data,  from  births  and  deaths,  it  is  known,  that,  during  peace,  tlii.i 
^reat  mass  vsould  increase  at  least  ,500,000  annually,  but  take  one  half  as  an  allow- 
ance fwr  the  waste  of  war  and  other  causes,  an.l  allowing  her  late  acquisitions  only  ti> 
maintain  their  original  numbers,  there  will  remain  2.'J0,000  of  an  annual  incrc>as(., 
which,  in  .lO  years,  since  1783,  is  nearly  eight  millions;  without  accountin;.f  any 
Uiing  for  the  vast  numbers  who  settled  in  llus^B  during  the  latter  yearsof  the  ici^n 


of  Catharine  from  all  nations. 


"i 


Asiatic  Russia,  a  country  much  larger  than  all  Europe, 
contains,  according  to  the  above  enumeration,  only  five  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  thret; 
governments  of  Tobolsk,  Irkutsk  and  Kolhyvane,  together 
larger  than  all  Europe  (but  containing  only  1,059,850  inhabit*^ 
ai»t.s)  are  all  immediately  adjoining  the  European  provinces^; 
from  600  to  900  miles  I'rom  Petcrsburgh,  and  from  Moscow, 
tixe  ancient  capital,  the  most  distant  is  only  about  550  miles. 

Russia,  in  1 763>  contained  20  millions  with  the  above  men- 
tioned exceptions,  and,  in  1783,  about  26  millions,  being  an  in- 
crease of  six  millions  in  20  years,  notwithstanding  the  bloody 
wars  during  that  period;  and  her  increase  was  in  the  same  pro- 
portion for  the  20  years  preceding  1763. 

European  Russia,  properly  so  called,  contains  1,200,000 
square  miles,  and  from  the  preceding  enumeration,  about  36 
millions  of  inliubitants,  or  30  to  a  square  mile — its  breadth, 
iioiu  West  to  East,  is  1000  English  miles,  and  length  from  N. 
to  south  1600;  and,  including  Asiatic  Russia,  from  Riga  on 
the  West  to  the  confines  of  America  on  the  East,  it  is  9200 
miles,  extending  in  these  latitudes  over  half  the  circumference  of 
this  globe;  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Oaspiaix  and  Black  Seas 
on  the  South  to  the  Erozcn  Ocean  on  the  North,  the  breadth  of 
the  empire  is  2400  miles.  Its  southern  boundary  extends 
along  the  following  nations  and  seas,  viz.  Prussia,  Austria, 
Turkey,  in  Europe;  the  black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azoff  in  Europe, 
and  Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sc,  Tartary,  and 
those  extensive  Countries  North  of  Hindostan,  and  along  the 
whole  Chinese  Empire  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  in  Asia. 


!li 


The  Rusian  Arpiy  in  HO*  consisted  of 
8  Divisions  of  50,000  men  each 
Artiliorv  .  -  -  . 

4  Regts.  Foot  and  one  Rcgt.  Horse  Guards 
Cossacks,  Calmucs,  &c.  irregular  troops 


400,000 
30,000 
10,C«0 

120,080 

p60,000 


M 


1 

To  which  may  be  added  200,000  Militia,  all  of  which  have  lice» 
much  augmented  of  late  years. 

The  Russian  Navy  in  1 794  consisted  of 

Line.  Frif^atcs.  GtilUes.    ■ 
In  the  Baltic  -  .40  16  400 

In  the  Euxinc  -  8  12  200 

In  the  Caspian  -  0     ,        ;^       6  corvettes, 

and  many  other  smaller  vessels. 

The  Cossacks,  from  their  particular  quulitiis,  fo)m  a  most 
effective  part  of  the  Russian  army.  The  character  of  this  gal- 
lant people  has  been  most  grossly  misrepresented  and  very  much 
misunderstood.  They  have  been  represented  as  barbarians  of 
the  rudest  kind;  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  It  is  true  they 
cannot  boast  great  refinement  in  education,  but  the  virtues  of 
social  life  they  possess  in  a  great  degree.  In  peace  the  Cossack 
is  gentle,  hospitable  and  humane;  in  war  alone  he  is  terrible  to 
his  enemy,  and,  in  a  protracted  mode  of  it,  particularly  so. 
With  a  patience  which  no  difficulties  can  deter,  no  dangers  appal, 
he  watches  every  motion  and  traces  every  movement;  is  every 
where  to  be  found,  and  met  with  when  least  expected;  his  attacks, 
are  irregular,  incessant,  and  destructive.  His  horse,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  his  master,  is  a  spirited  and  indefatigable 
animal,  and  perhaps  no  creature  of  its  kind  lives  upon  less  or 
coarser  food  than  it  does.  With  the  bridle  of  this  faithful  ser- 
vant bound  round  his  arm,  the  whole  of  whose  food  perhaps  is 
tlie  moss  or  scanty  vegetation  which  may  be  within  its  reach,  the 
Cossack  takes  liis  repase  with  the  cold  earth  ibr  his  bed,  and  the 
canopy  of  heaven  for  his  covering,  both  alike  unfeeling  of  fa- 
tigue, and  insensible  of  fear. 

Russia  has  no  National  Debt;  and,  in  pej|ce,  the  revenue.^ 
considerably  exceed  her  expenditure. 

The  revenue  of  Russia  may  be  taken  at  50,0C  0,000  roubles, 
or  ^6)0,000,000  sterling;  and  her  expenditure  38,000,000 
roubles;  of  which  6,000,000  roubles  is  for  the  army,  and 
1,500,000  for  the  navy;  all  other  ordinary  expcnces  3,505,000. 
JJcr  foreign  commerce  is  very  considerable  to  most  nations  oi" 
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Kuropc,  and  a  great  part  of  Asia.  In  1797  tlic  imports  into 
Pt'tersburgh  alone  was  j£ 4,000,000  sterling,  and  their  exports 
by  tlio  Baltic  exceeded  their  imports  by  one  third. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Russia  is  also  of  great  extent  and 
Taluc.  Siberia  is  said  to  afford  in  gold,  silver,  co]>per,  iron, 
salt,  gems,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  roubles,  or 
.£2,4()0,0()0  sterling;  that  between  the  Southern  and  the  Nor- 
thern provinces  is  sill!  more  considerabk>.  The  coin  current  in 
tiic  empire  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  ^30,000,000  ster- 
ling, and  the  piiper  mon^T  to  i.oout  20,000,000. 

The  Uussian  Empire,  compared  to  its  size,  contains  very  few 
towns,  and  these  separated  at  an  amazing  distance  iVoni  each 
otlicr.  The  71  principal  towns  cannot  contain  above  2,.';00,000 
inhabitants,  if  so  much;  and  the  other  48tt,  which  deserve  the 
name  of  towns,  about  an  equal  number,  so  that  not  more  than 
1  loth  of  this  great  population  dwell  iu  towns.  During  the 
reign  (»f  Catharine,  no  fewer  than  247  towns  were  erected  in 
the  (iiflercnt  governments  at  her  expense  and  by  her  orders. 

Generally  speaking,  Ilussia  is  a  level  country,  abounding  in 
immense  forests,  and  barren  plains  of  vast  extent,  rivalling  in 
that  respect  t!ie  vast  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  In  the  south, 
sue  some  extensive  slcppcs  or  dry  and  elevated  plains,  such  as 
that  above  the  sea  of  Azoff,  in  length  about  400  English  miles. 
It  contains  also  numerous  lakes  of  great  magnitude;  sucli  as,  the 
X.adoga,  Onega,  &c.  the  former  of  which  is  130  miles  in  length  by 
70  in  breadth,  and  the  latter  1 50  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breadth. 
Her  rivers  arc  numerous,  large  and  important.  The  chief  is  the 
Volga.  This  king  of  European  streams  has  the  sources  of  its  prin- 
cipal branches  amongst  the  Valde  mountains,  about  270  milea 
cast  of  Riga,  and  1 40  south  by  east  of  St.  Pctersburgh,  whenco 
it  bends  its  majestic  course  in  an  easterly  direction  through  th» 
whole  of  European  Russia;  turning  in  a  south  west  direction, 
it  then  forms  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  for  about 
500  miles,  and  then,  in  a  south  east  direction  250  miles  more, 
it  flows  into  the  Caspiftpi  sea  at  Astrakan,  in  lat.  4()'^  Norths 
long.  48°  East,  after  a  course  of  1,700  miles.  This  great 
river  is  navigable  to  Twer,  near  1,400  miles  from  its  mouthy 
find  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  plaQJdiiy  of  its  current, 
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when  it  is  iiuown,  tluit  the  mountains  wlicrc  it  takes  iu  rise  (ic 
fomputcd  not  to  exceed  1,200  feet  in  lici^lit  above  the  level  m' 
the  sea,  and  thereby  jfiving  only  about  .S-tfhs  of  an  inch  pt 
mile  for  m  descent.     The  next  is  the  Dnieper,  or  ancient  l5o- 
rysthencs,  "'hich,  after  a  course  of  1000  niilcH  through  rich  and 
fertile  provi  jes,  fulls  into  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.     Tlip 
Don,  or  ancient  Tanais,  after  runnini^  a  course  of  about  800 
miles,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azofl',  a  Imuich  of  the  Muxinc.   The 
Niestcr  also  falls  into  the  Euxine  after  a  course  of  about  GOO 
miles.     The  Dwina  in  the  North  falls  into  the  Fro/.en  Ocean 
at  Arch'   <i;el,  alter  a  course  of  about  ."JOO  miles;  and  the  Dumi. 
or  Dwina,  of  equal  leugth  in  the  South,  falls  into  the  Baltic  at 
Riga.     There  are,  besides,  many  other  streams  of  great  mag- 
nitude, l)ut  inferior  note. 

In  AsiHtic  Russia,  tliere  is  still  more  important  streams. 
The  Ob,  which  fulls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  runs  over  a  course 
of  about  1900  miles;  and  the  Yenissei  and  Lena,  arc  rivers  oi' 
not  much  inferior  length,  and  perhaps  equal  magnitude,  thcso 
rivers  also  fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

It  is  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  European  Russia,  that  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  of  this  great  empire  are  situat- 
ed; and  placed  as  they  are  between  44°  and  58°  lat.  they  enjoy 
a  good  clinuite  for  every  purpose  of  agriculture  and  coniinercc. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  to  Petersburgh,  a  distance  of 
nearly  650  miles,  there  is  no  towns  of  any  note  but  Riga  and 
Revel,  upon  the  Baltic,  at  equal  distances  in  the  above  space — 
the  country  is  barren,  marshy  and  full  of  lakes,  and  could  easily 
be  rendered  a  complete  desert  by  a  retreating  army,  with  very 
little  loss  to  its  inhabitants. 

From  Kowno,  where  the  centre  of  the  French  army  crossed 
th(v  Niemen  to  Wilna,  is  about  90  miles — from  Wilna  to  Pe- 
tersburgh, in  a  direct  line,  500  miles — IVom  Wilna  to  ISIoscow, 
590  miles — from  Moscow  to  Petersburgh,  4-90  miles — from 
Wilna  to  Riga,  170  miles — from  Riga  to  Petersburgh,  iJGK 
miles — and  from  Riga  to  ]\Ioscow,  710  miles — from  Wilna  to 
Pololski  on  tlie  Dwina,  near  17^'  mites— from  Polotskito  Riga 
down  that  river,  about  200  miles— from  Polotski  to  Pcteri^ 
burgh,  S20  miles,  and  to  Moscow  360  miles. 
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rroin  the  latitude  of  58°  the  climate  of  Unssiu  is  cxccsslvt.- 
\y  severe.  About  Petersburgh,  tlie  snow  toiumeueea  in  tin: 
latter  cnul  of  September  ami  continues  till  May,  during  which 
time  the  frost  is  most  intense.  Only  two  months  in  the  year 
aire  reckoned  to  be  completely  free  from  snow.  At  Ostiong.  in 
the  Government  of  Vologda,  situate  in  Gl°,  the  cold  is  so  great, 
that  on  the  4th  November,  1786,  the  quicksilver  froze  in  the 
open  Hir  in  a.  cold  of  301°  of  Reaumer.  On  the  7th  of  J^ecem- 
ber,  it  fell  even  to  60°,  the  q\iicksilvcr  freezing  to  a  solid  mass, 
on  which  several  strokes  of  a  hammer  were  struck  l)efore  any 
part  fell  off.  On  an  average  of  10  years,  acconling  to  an  ac- 
curate account  kept  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burg!), there  are  during  the  year,  97  bright  days,  93  cloudy, 
96  ruiny,  and  79  snowy.  Tho  grounil  is  frozen  duri.i<^  winter 
to  the  depth  of  2  and  2  [  feel,  and  the  ice  uj)on  the  Nt*v  i  is  often 
tm  inches  thick;  the  number  of  frosty  dap  is  reckc^ncd  Irom 
loO  to  190. 

The  middle  regions  of  this  vast  Empire  from  the  latitude  of 
58°  to  50°,  enjoy  the  mild  climate  of  England  and  Germany; 
while  Taurida  and  other  southern  parts  from  lat.  50°  to  IfJ'^ 
are  blessed  with  all  the  warmth  and  luxuriance  of  the  southern 
climate. 

The  grand  popidation  of  Russia  is  Slavonic.  The  Slavons 
form  an  exteasive  original  race  of  mankind,  radically  distinct 
from  the  Goths  on  the  one  hand,  who,  a»  possessing  the  coun- 
tries more  to  the  west,  nuist  have  preceded  the  Slavons  in  dieir 
passage  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  equally  distinguishable  in 
language,  person,  and  manners  from  the  Tartars,  and  other 
nations  on  the  east.  They  are  the  Sarmatte  of  the  ancients, 
and  were  ever  remarkable  for  their  personal  elegance  and 
strength.  ^ 

The  soil  is  of  course  extremely  diverse,  from  the  chilling 
marshes  which  border  the  White  and  Frozen  Seas,  to  ihe  rich 
imd  fertile  plains  on  the  Velga.  The  most  fertile  is  that  be- 
tween the  Don  and  the  Volga,  from  Voronctz  to  Sinbersk, 
consisting  of  a  black  mould  strongly  impregnatetl  with  saltpetre, 
tJiat  is,  a  soil  formed  from  successive  layers  of  vegetable  re- 
mains.    The  great  extent  of  arable  land  might  be  much  cx- 
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tended, if  industry  were  more  4iffnsed.  The  produce  of  Li- 
vonia and  Esthonia  is  from  8  to  10  fold,  and  the  same  is  gene- 
rally the  harvest  on  the  ricl»  plains  by  the  Don,  which  are  never 
manurcil,  being  apt  to  swell  tlie  corn  into  too  much  luxuriance. 
J'usturagc  is  so  abundant  that  the  meadows  are  scarcely  noticed, 
therefore  artificial  grasses  hardly  known.  In  some  of  the 
.steppes,  or  plains,  the  grass  attains  tlie  height  of  a  man,  and  is 
seldom  mown.  The  annual  burning  of  this  grass,  as  practised 
ill  ancient  times,  may  have  produced  that  rich  black  mould  so 
abundant  in  some  large  regions  of  this  cmpirjc. 

European  Russia  has  few  mountains,  though  tliose  parts, 
which  send  out  the  large  rivers  Volga,  Dnieper  and  Dwina, 
must  be  considerably  elevated.     This  elevated  range  extendinr; 
through  part  of  the  provinces  of  Smolensk,  Polotsk,  Pskov, 
Tw\r,  and  Novgorod,  is  called  the  Valday  mountains,  from  the 
town  and  lake  of  Valday,  situated  on  the  ridge,  but  by  the  na- 
tives Phesokaya.  Plostchaxle,  or  elevated  ground!.    In  this  quarter 
the  ground  is  strewed  with  masses  of  graiu^c,  but  the  hills  are 
chiefly  nuirl,  sand  and  clay;  and,  what  are  called  the  mountains 
of  \'alday,  seem  to  be  a  high  table  land,  interspersed  with 
masses  of  red  and  grey  granite,  hornblende,  shorl  and  steatites; 
near  N'alday  is  the  highest  of  the  range.     The  liills,  lakes,  and 
groves  are  beautiful,  and  there  is  an  island  with  a  noble  mo- 
jiastery.     Sonic  sujipose  the  uplands  of  Valday  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  momitains  of  Olonetz,  parsing  between  the  lake 
Onega  and  Ladoga,  and  afterwards  between  those  of  Ilmen  and 
Siligcr,  which  is  the  chief  ridge;  yet  the  greatest  height  is  sup- 
posed not  to  exceed  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there- 
i)y  giving  a  striking  idep  of  the  gentk^ncss  of  the  current  of  the 
1  ivcrs  i,ssin'ng  from  them — tJie  Volga  running  a  course  of  1 700 
miles,  and,^  jncluiling  its  various  turnings  and  windings,  perhaps 
rjooo, 

I"'jom  the  Valday  towards  the  South,  scarce  a  mountain  apr 
pears;  but,  passing  the  steppe  of  the  Dnieper,  an  arid  plain, 
with  salt  lakes,  which  indicates  the  extent  of  the  Euxine  at  re- 
mote periods,  wc  arrive  at  the  mountains  of  Taurida,  which  are. 
rather  romantic  than  remarkable  for  their  height.  South  of 
'his  chain  upon  the  «;horcs  of  the  F^uxine,  arc  beautiful  vales^ 


proilucinn;  the  olive,  Cv^j  pomegrnnntc  and  Inurcl,  while  the  ar- 
Itntus  adorns  the  dcopest  clills  witli  its  red  Iwrk  and  foliage  of 
perpitu  il  green.  In  tliis  natural  orchard  the  vine  also  al)onnds, 
and  the  numerous  floek.s  oF  sheep  anil  goats  (some  of  the  Tartars 
have  I'rom  1000  to  50,000)  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  and 
feeih'ng  ou  the  hills,  joined  to  the  simple  manners  and  good 
hun)our  of  the  T^'^ar  inhabitants,  render  the  scene  most  de- 
lightful. 

In  European  Russia  the  forests  arc  so  numerous  tliat  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  enumerate  them.  The  elevated  range  of  the  Val* 
tlay  moimtains  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  contiiuied  one — 
that  of  Volkoskoi,  on  the  road  through  then),  from  IVtersburgh 
to  Moscow,  is  about  150  nules  in  length;  it  consists  of  oak, 
beech,  mountai:i  ash,  poplar,  pines  and  iirs,  mingled  together 
in  endless  variety.  There  are  others  between  \'ladcmir  and 
Ar/.omas.  Fauhcv  south,  tjicre  seems  to  have  been  a  forest  of 
still  grcr  ter  extent,  and  probably,  the  Itiphean  forest  of  anti- 
quity. The  trecjs  of  most  use  and  most  abtmdimt  are  the  fir, 
the  Scotch  pine,  the  yew  leaved  fir  and  the  larch,  ali  of  which 
growing  together  form  these  amazing  forests,  which  supply  the 
vest  of  Europe  with  masts,  deals,  pitch  and  tar;  and  it  is  from 
(hos;e  forests,  on  the  Valday  chain  towards  the  province  of  Smo- 
lensk, are  brought  the  masts,  &c.  exported  from  lliga,  and 
which  are  brought  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Dwina,  which  ap- 
proach each  other  very  near  between  Smolensk  and  Polotski, 
and  floated  down  the  latter  stream*. 

The  breed  of  horses  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  are  large, 
strong  and  beautiful.  At  Archangel  are  found  small  ponies 
like  those  of  the  North  of  Britain.  The  steeds  of  Lithuania 
are  noted  for  strength,  and  those  of  liivonia  for  s})eed.  The 
.spirit  and  beauty  of  the  Tartarian  horse  is  well  known,  and 
these  have  been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Turkish  and  Arabian  breed. 

Even  the  coujitry  about  Archangel,  in  the  lat.  of  65°,  is  fa- 
mous for  excellent  pasturage,  and  fine  cattle ;  but  the  summer 
is  very  short,  and  the  winter  severe. 

•   For  scvernl  obsonations  in  the  tivo  last  pages,  I  am  indybtcd  t9  that  valuably 
V jbtcni  of  Ctograpliy,  by  Mr.  Pinkcrtjii. 
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In  tlic  Koi'tli,  ry^  is  generally  cjiliivated;  but  in  llie  middle 

nnd  Soutlierii  provimes  wheat;  in  the  Ciovernineut  of  Kkatar- 

inoshif,  tlu'  AniJiiituii  wheat  is  heautiiul,  and  the  return  I ,'>  lolil; 

Ibarh'V  is  a  general  prodnee,  and  as  well  as  oats,  iseonvertedin- 

'  to  meal;  Moscow  produces  asjmragns,  antl  sugar  melons  abound 

near  the  Don  "«"'   Volga;    apples  and  pears  are  found  as  la r 

11  North  as  lf>"»  »i»d  plumbs  tuul  eherries  extend  to  55"}  what  i.s 

tallod  the  kerfskoi  ai>plc  often  weighs  lour  11)5>.  and  will  keep  a 

long  while.  i 

Samogitia  is  the  lirst  province  after  passing  the  Nicmen  at 
Tilsit,  and  formed  part  of  ancient  Poland.  It  is  about  I,';!) 
miles  in  length  by  5)0  in  breadth.  Bounded  on  the  S.  by  llse 
Nienn'n,  on  tlie  W.  by  the  Haltic,  on  the  N.  bv  Cianiand,  and 
K.  by  Lithuania.  The  country  is  wooily,  and  lu's  nitniy  fertile- 
spots:  the  meadows  feed  abundance  t)f«.ttle,  and  the  liorsesar.*! 
particidarly  excellent;  bees  are  abundant,  and  large  quantities 
of  wax  and  honey  ore  collected;  tlio  woods  abound  with  bears 
and  elks.     Chief  tow  ns  llossiena  and  INIidniki. 

Courland,  including  Semigallia,  is  a  largo  province,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Baltic,  N.  and  E.  by  the  gulph  of  Riga  and  the. 
Uwina,  and  S.  by  Samogitia.  The  chief  towns  arc  Goldingen, 
Windau,  Libau,  Groben,  and  I.andaw;  none  of  which  are  ex- 
tensive. The  country  is  level  and  fertile,  bears  good  corn,  and 
great  (|nantities  oi'  excellent  flax.  The  woods  are  numerous, 
and  abound  in  bears,  wolves  and  elks.  Length  200  miles,  and 
breadth  from  J^O  to  10  miles. 

Lithvi  mia  to  the  eastward,  of  which  Wilna  is  the  capital,  is 
a  large  and  important  province,  bounded  N.  by  the  Dwina,  K. 
hy  a  line  drawn  fr<nn  Polotsk  on  that  river,  south  to  a  branch  of 
the  Dnieper,  west  of  the  government  of  Mogilhev,  and  thence 
down  tluit  river  to  the  confines  of  Volhvnia.  This  country  is 
level,  and  produces  a  good  deal  of  corn  and  honey;  it  has  numer- 
ous hikes  anil  forests;  the  meadows  are  fertile^  and  feed  luauerous 
flocks  and  herds;  the  forests  abound  with  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  buffaloes,  deer,  &c.  But  notwithstanding  the  land  is 
so  fertile,  agriculture  is  nuich  neglected,  and  the  most  fertile 
spots  lie  waste;  the  luxuriant  pastures  in  the  meadows  lie  r.e- 
glcctcd  till  the  grass  rot  on  the  ground.     This  proviiice  lies 


totwccn  51"  and  55°i  N.  lat.  is  about  820  miles  in  length,  and 
■J  50  milos  in  breadth. 

Keeping  nlong  the  shores  of  the  Biiltic,  and  crossing  the 
Dwina,  or  Duna,  the  first  part  of  Russia  Proper  is  Livonia,  di- 
vided into  the  governments  of  Riga  and  Revel.  The  first  is 
the  government  of  Riga,  which  is  a  province  of  considerable 
••xtent,  being  about  IGO  miles  in  length  and  120  in  breadth. 
■^I'his  province  consists  partly  of  woods  and  morasses,  and  part- 
ly of  fertile  soil,  which  yields  the  inhabitants  plenty;  the  air  is 
clear  and  salubrious,  but  the  winter  is  long  and  severe,  conse- 
quently the  sununer  short;  but,  while  it  lasts,  is  favourable  t© 
vegetation  which  advances  rapidl}'.  In  j>lentiful  years  the  in- 
Jjubitants  export  considerable  quantities  of  rye  and  barley.  Li- 
vonia is  called  the  granary  of  the  North.  The  horned  cattle, 
horses,  and  goats  of  this  country  are  numerous  and  much  es- 
teemed: vast  quantities  of  flax,  hemp,  lintseed,  leather  and 
skins  are  exported  from  hence.  There  are  few  tcwns  of  any 
note  or  extent,  cxce})t  Riga,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of 
about  30,000.     This  province  lies  from  57°  to  59"  N.  lat. 

Revel  is  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  government  of  Riga,  bound- 
ed by  it  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulph  of  Finland  on  the  W.  aiul  N, 
!ind  by  Pskov  on  the  E.  and  is  about  a  degree  in  breadth.  The 
chief  town  is  Revel,  alwut  170  miles  from  Petersburgh.  It  has 
.*i  flourishing  trade  and  a  good  harbour,  and  is  a  station  for  part 
of  the  fleet.  Population  about  25,000.  Revel  is  distant  from 
Petcrsbin-gh,  by  the^arrt:^  road,  225  miles,  from  Moscoav  710, 

Returning  to  the  S.  on  the  N.  banjc  of  the  Duna  and  E.  of 
Riga,  is  tlie  government  of  Polotski,  in  length  160,  and  breadth 
fiO  miles,  bounded  >J.  W.  by  the  government  of  Riga,  N.  E, 
by  Pskov,  S.  E.  by  Smolensk!,  and  S.  W.  by  Lithuania.  Po- 
lotsk is  the  capital,  distant  200  miles  from  Riga,  and  320  from 
Petersburgh.  Its  soil,  climate  and  produce  are  much  the  same 
;is  the  government  of  Riga  and  the  northern  parts  of  Lithuania.. 
Polot.'ik,  is  from  Petersburgh  by  thcgrcfit  toad,  430  miles. 

N«;xt  to  Polotsk,  is  the  government  of  Pskov,  about  200  miles 
in  length  by  96  in  breadth.  I^kov  is  the  capital,  about  48Q 
miles  from  Moscow  and  230  from  Petersburgh.  In  this  gon 
vernment  is  situated  the  large  lake  of  Tchudskoi,  or  Pskowskiq^ 
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in  loiictli  about  74  miles,  and  breadth  about  SL  ITie  rivef 
Viliki  enters  it  from  the  E.  The  face  of  the  country  of  this  atul 
the  other  provinces  has  already  been  enmnerated  in  the  gene- 
ral observations  below.  Dunaburgh  is  a  town  of  considerable 
strength,  situate  upon  the  Dwina,  with  a  jwpulation  of  about 
5000  inhabitants,  distance  from  Petersburgh  by  the  only  roads 
420  miles,  and  from  Moscow  nearly  the  same. 

Next  in  the  road  to  Petersburgh  is  the  Government  of  Nov- 
gorod, in  length  about  320  miles  and  breadth  160.  Novgorod 
is  the  capital,  about  126  miles  S.  E.  from  Petersburgh,  and  a- 
bout  360  N.  W.  of  Moscow.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  the  Empire,  and  at  one  time,  is  said  to  have  contained 
400,000  inhabitants,  but  in  1783  there  were  supposed  to  be  on- 
ly about  12,000.  In  this  government  is  situate  the  lake  Ilmen, 
near  the  capital,  and  is  in  length  about  48  nulcs,  and  breadth 
from  12  to  18. 

Next  to  this  is  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh,  bounded 
N.  by  the  gnlph  of  Finland,  the  government  of  Viborg,  laku 
Ladog-a,  and  the  province  of  Olonetz,  S.  E.  by  Novgorod,  S.  by 
Pskov,  and  W.  by  the  gulph  of  Finland,  and  is  about  500  miles 
in  circumference.  It  has  several  lakes,  is  very  marshy,  and 
has  a  cold  bleak  climate,  and  is  an  indifferent  countrj'.  Peters- 
burgh is  the  capital  of  tliis  government  and  of  the  empire,  though 
the  Russians  call  it  the  residence,  and  reckon  Moscow  the  chicl'. 
Petersburgh  contains  about  400,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  sur- 
prising work  of  the  last  century — in  the  midst  of  frozen  marshes, 
only  a  few  huts  of  fishermen  occupied  the  place  whei'e  this 
capital  now  stands,  in  which  is  collected  the  luxuries  of  the  lour 
tjuarters  of  the  globe. 

Turning  east  from  Wilna,  after  Lithuania,  the  first  })rovinc(^ 
of  Russia  Proper  towards  Moscow,  is  Mogilhev,  which  is 
bounded  N.  by  Polotski,  N.  E.  by  Smolensk,  S.  by  Tchernigov 
and  W.  by  Lithuania.  It  is  176  miles  long  and  120  broad  iii 
the  middle,  but  only  about  64  miles  in  the  northcrli,  and  24  iu 
the  southern  extremity.  Mogilhev  is  the  capital,  a  handsome 
commercial  town  on  the  Dnieper,  where  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Mogilhev  is,  from  Petersburgh  by  the  great  road, 
504  niile»,  from  Moscow  360. 
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Beyond  tiiis  i»  llic  government  of  .Sinokiisk,  180  miles  in 
leni*th»  by  H»0  in  brc^adth,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Moscow,  S.  K. 
by  K{dii;.^a,  W.  by  jMo<i;ilhev  and  Polotsk!,  and  N.  by  Tver. 
Smolensk  is  the  capital,  distant  from  Moscow,  2^0  miles  and 
Petersbnrgh  .428,  with  a  popnlation  of  about  8000  inhabitant''. 
It  is  built  on  two  hills,  with  a  valley  ai;d  the  river  l)niej)er 
between.  It  is  also  surrounded  with  walls  .'50  feet  hi.<j!;h  and 
1.5  thick,  the  lower  of  stone,  and  the  npper  of  brick,  wliich 
follow  the  course  of  the  hills,  and  ench)se  a  considerable  s)iace. 
The  houses  are  aiostly  built  of  wood,  and  the  principal  article;; 
of  trade  arc,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  masts,  planks,  honey,  wax, 
hoirs  bristles,  and  Siberian  furs. 

East  of  part  of  Smolensk  and  S.  E.  of  ^Moscow,  is  the  jTovern- 
t?ient  of  Kaluga,  bounded  N.  by  Moscow,  E.  by  Moscow  and 
Tula,  S.  by  Oiill,  and  AV'.  by  Smolensk;  in  length  about  140 
7niles,  breadth  from  .^.0  to  90.  Kaluga  is  the  capital,  situated 
on  the  river  Occa,  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Wolga;  the  po})u- 
lalion  is  about  1.5,000.  Kaluga  is,  from  Petersburgh,  by  the 
great  road,  595  miles,  from  Moscow  105. 

North  east  from  it  is  the  Government  of  Moscow,  in  leni>tli 
about  100  miles,  and  breadth  92,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by 
Tver,  W.  by  Smolensk,  S.  by  Kaluga  and  Tula,  and  E.  by 
Vladimir.  Moscow  is  the  capital  of  this  province  and  of  the 
whole  Empire,  and  contains  about  200,000  inhabitants.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  river  Moskva,  a  Branch  of  the  Occa,  on 
which  it  is  situate,  and  was  founded  about  115G.  It  is  com- 
puted there  are  1600  churches  in  this  city;  among  which  are 
11  cathedrals  and  271  parish  churches.  Moscow  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  and  size  of  its  bells,  i)articularly  one  pre- 
sented by  the  Empress  Anne,  weighing  480,000  lbs. 

Northward,  on  tlic  road  to  Petersburgh  is  the  Goverinnent 
of  Tver,  bounded  N.  by  Novgorod,  E.  by  Yaroslavl  and  Vladi- 
mir, S.  by  Moscow  and  Smolensk,  and  W.  by  Pskov;  inlengtlt 
about  180  miles,  and  breadth  100.  Tver  the  capital,  has  a  po- 
pulation of  about  15,000,  and  is  a  i)lace  of  very  considerable 
commerce,  from  its  situation  at  the  conflux  of  tlie  Tverza  and 
the  Volga,  along  which  are  conveyed  all  goods  and  merchandise 
sent  by  water  from  Siberia  and  the  southern  provinces  fron) 
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Moscow.    Tver  is  from  Petersburgh,  by  the  great  road,  J?80 
miles,  from  Moscow  107. 

Volhynia  is  a  Palatinate  of  Poland,  south  of  the  river  Pripez, 
and  west  of  Kiov,  about  180  miles  in  length,  and  from  80  to 
]  20  in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  its  inhabi- 
tants a  large  sui'jilus  of  grain.  Rosemary,  asparagus,  &c.  grow 
wild  in  the  woods,  equal  to  any  in  gardens.   It  is  a  level  country. 

Kiov  is  also  a  Palatinate  of  Poland,  under  tlie  dominion 
of  Russia,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Tchernigov,  S.  E.  by 
Ekatarinoslaf,  S.  W.  by  Volhynia;  in  length  about  148  miles, 
and  breadth  6 1.  Kiov  is  the  capital,  situated  upon  the  Dniep« 
er,  here  a  very  large  river.  It  is  formed  of  three  towns,  viz. 
tlie  Castle  of  Petshersky,  with  its  suburbs,  the  old  town  of 
Kiov,  and  the  town  of  Polios,  which  lies  below  the  latter.  Po- 
pulation about  16,000.  Kiov  is,  from  Petersburgh  by  the 
great  road,  10(iO  miles,  from  Moscow  576. 

These  parts  of  Poland  and  European  Russia,  are  all  in- 
tersected with  numerous  rivers,  such  as  the  Niemen,  Pripez, 
Duna,  Narowa,  Neva,  Tvertza,  Volga,  Occa  and  Dnieper,  with 
their  numerous  tributary  streams,  and  others  of  lesser  note. 

The  roads  in  Russia  are  few  and  extremely  bad.  Indeed 
this  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  they  are  not  much  used;  the 
principal  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  travelling,  being  on 
sledges  upon  the  snow  during  three-fourths  of  the  year;  and  in 
the  more  southern  p'arts,  newly  acquired,  little  has  been  done 
to  remove  this  inconvenience;  hence  the  insuperable  difficulties 
attending  the  carriage  of  artillery,  and  the  heavy  baggen;c  of 
large  armies  in  such  a  country,  three-fourths  of  the  year  buried 
in  snow,  and,  during  the  remainder,  they  sink  in  the  mud  and 
sa  d  of  these  vast  and  extensive  plains,  or  are  entangled  in 
almost  impenetrable  forests.  From  the  banks  of  the  Niemen, 
at  Til  itj  one  principal  road  goes  by  Riga  to  Petersburgli, 
and  one  from  Wilna  to  Minsk,  Smolensk,  and  thence  (to 
Moscow;  or,  from  the  former  place,  to  Polotsk  on  the  Dwina 
to  Smolensk,  and  thence  to  Moscow,  but  both  bad,  and  only 
passable  for  artillery  in  very  dry  weatlier. 

By  these  roads  Bonaparte  had  to  pass  if  he  advanced  either  to 
Petersburgh  oi  Moscow,  and  over  the  bleak  chain  of  the  Valday 
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mountains,  coverrd  witli  such  forests,  uml  intcrsGctfd  with  innu- 
merable branches  of  such  vast  rivers. 

Supposin/af  that  tlie  I'Vench  army  contin\ie(l  to  extend  itself 
in  a  lino  of  ecjual  length  to  that  which  it  did  when  the  contest 
bcijan,  (about  180  miles)  and  supposing  it  did,  and  that  it  wns 
possible  it  could  sweep  along  the  shores  of  tlie  Haltic  in  an 
CKjual  breadth  to  Peterslnn-gh,  it  would  then  fn/fi/  ahirt  \hc 
edge*  of  Russia  in  her  least  populous  parts;  and  though  she 
might  be  deprived  of  her  ports  in  the  IJaltic,  of  great  use  to 
her,  they  would  cease  to  be  so  to  Bonaparte,  iVoni  the  luKstility  of 
the  British  navy;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  he  ])uslu'd 
forward  with  this  imposing  anil  extended  line  to  jNIohcow,  it 
was  plain  he  must  in  doing  so  leave  the  sliorcs  of  the  Baltic 
near  300  miles  on  his  one  hand,  and  some  of  tlic  nsost  popu- 
lous and  raildcst  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire,  viz.  Kiov, 
Tchernigov,  Novgorod,  Siverskoi,  Koursk,  C-harkof,  Kkatarin- 
oslaf,  and  Taurida,  as  much  on  the  other  haiul,  while  those 
fertile  and  populous  provinces,  the  strength  of  Russia,  would 
lie  still  beyond  him,  eastward  to  the  Valley  of  the  Volga;  that 
there  he  would  be  removed  nearly  COO  miles  furtlicr  iVouj  his 
supplies;  and,  together  with  a  formidable  force  in  front,  would 
liave  the  Russian  armies  from  the  Danube  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  those  from  the  shores  of  the  I5al- 
t.ic,  on  Ins  flanks  and  in  his  rear — which  would  necessarily  ren- 
der his  sdieme  a  desperate  and  uncertain  unilertaking;  and,  if 
Russia  had  determined,  for  the  moment,  to  sacrifice  much, 
rather  than  rpnder  the  whole  dependent;  and  if  French  cun- 
ning and  duplicity  did  not  once  more  induce  hei-  to  sheath  her 
sword,  it  was  obvious  that  she  couUl  scarcely  iail  fo  conijiier, 
and  arrest  the  career  of  that  insatiable  ambition  w  liicii  threat- 
ened the  subjugation  of  the  civilizfd  world.  Her  country  was 
well  adapted  for  a  protracted  warfare,  her  population  less  con- 
taminated with  those  baneful  principles,  which  had  taught  the 
wlher  nations  of  Europe  that  any  other  government  and  autho- 
rity was  better  than  their  own,  and  which  had  done  uiore  than 
the  po'ver  of  France  to  lay  Europe  pi'ostrate  beibre  them.  Be* 
foi'c  Russia  was  equal  in  strength  and  civilization  to  wlmt  she 
at  this  time  was,  none  ever  attacked  her  with  impunity,  or  came 
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off  with  lioiionr.  Darius,  uotwitlistamlinf*  his  power  and  re- 
soiiiTos,  faiic'd  with  {lis«^i'acc — Alexander  prudently  deferred  it, 
or  his  boasted  invincibility  would  have  disapjieared  like  a  dream 
— and  the  Roman  Knipire,  still  more  extensive  and  formidable 
than  H()iia})arte's,  never  attem)ito<l  it  with  success.  The  plains 
of  ancient  Dacia,  of  which  Moldavia  and  Wallacina  formed  a 
l)art,  ol'ten  saw  their  Kagles  hundded  in  the  dust;  arul  the  at- 
tenij)ts  in  modern  times  are  too  well  known  to  recjuire  then'  be- 
in^-  mentioned  here. 

8uch  was  the  Empire  against  which  the  nations  of  the  south 
of  Europe  were  at  this  time  marshalled  in  formidable  array, 
under  the  banners  of  a  nuui  who  had  hitherto  been  the  scourije 
of  civili/ed  Europe,  yet  conspicuously  successful  in  his  daring 
and  destiuctive  plans;  and  such  the  extent  of  a  country  inhab- 
ited by  ix  numerous  peo})le,  brave  almost  to  desperation;  in 
whose  military  vocabulary  the  term  flight  or  even  reti'eat  is 
almost  xniknown,  and  who  were  now  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  contending  for  their  existence,  against  the  most  unprinci- 
pled and  ambitions  of  mankind. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  forces  led  against  Russia,  and 
the  operations  of  the  contending  armies,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting, to  take  a  review  of  the  causes,  and  principal  occur- 
rences which  led  to  tliis  memorable  campaign. 

The  beginning  of  the  3'ear  1812,  saw  the  Empire  of  the  mo- 
«lern  Charlemagne  in  its  proudest  glory  and  utmost  strength. 
The  aims  of  France  were  then  extended  to  a  pitch  which  the 
keenest  aud)ilion  of  Louis  the  XIV.  had  never  contemplated, 
and  which  the  utmost  strength  of  her  Revclutionary  fury  had 
attem})lcd  iii  vain.  Europe  was  obedient  to  her  nod,  and 
trembled  at  her  frown.  From  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  Cape 
North,  s'he  was  obeyed;  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  to  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  she  found  no  resistance  to  her  will.  Russia, 
indeed,  letained  her  independence;  but  then,  she  was  engaged 
in  schemes  which  c(juu''j'  assist^;d  the  objects  which  France  had 
in  view,  as  if  she  had  been  completely  her  vassal.  Portugal 
alone,  rcnuiined  free  and  iiulependent,  but  which  independence 
IJritish  bravery  and  assistance  had  only  recently  accomplished, 
r\\\](y  formidable  armies,  bro:ithing  vcigeancc,  still  hung  round 
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licr  frontiers  and  made  licr  dread  the  future.     Sjiain,  it  is 
true,  bore  the  yoke  with  the  deepest  indignation;  and,  though 
overrun  by  numerous  armies,  it  was  easy  to  see  tliat  tliose 
trode  upon  a  volcano,  the  slightest  motion  of  which  would 
bring  ruin   upon  them.     While  continental  Europe  remain- 
ed thus  bound  in   French  shackles,  her  principles   extended 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  taking  a  deej)  root  in  North  Am'  vica, 
were  about  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  that  peoi)le  also  in 
her  unhallowed  cause— the  overthrow  of  Britain,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  mankind,      The  resources  of  France 
seemed  to  have  no   boimds— the   wealth   of  Europe  was  in 
her  jiower,  and  she  used  it  when  and  as  she  j)lcased,  with- 
out  a  voice  of  complaint   being  oponly  raised   against  her. 
Her  population  had  long  been  inured  to  arms,  and  delight- 
ed only  in  war  and  mischief.     Her  military  force  was  pro- 
digious.    In  old  France,  and  the  conquests  annexed  tliercto,  it 
amounted,  according  to  the  accounts  of  her  own  government, 
to  1,200,000*  men  independent  of  all  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion.    Her  navy,  indeed,  was  lunnblcd,  and  durst  not  venture 
on  the  ocean,  but  she  was  rapidly  improving  her  naval  means 
in  every  part  of  her  Empire.      Commerce,  indeed,   she  had 
none.     Her  wealth  for  many  years  had  solely  been  actjuired  by 
the  plunder  of  other  countries,  which  the  fortune  of  war  and 
their  own  cowardice  had  thrown  into  her  power.     Paris  was  a- 
dorned,   France  beautified,  and  her  people  made  rich  by  the 
spoils  of  other  nations;    and  hence  her  immense  population 
were  ever  eager  and  ready  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  their 
profligate  government,  in  any  undertaking  however  atrocious 
and  imjust,   that  had  conquest  and  plunder  in  view.      Her 
throne  was  filled,  and  sceptre  wielded,  by  an  usurper  who  had 
been  bred  on  fields  of  blood;  and  whose  proper  elements  were 
ruin  and  destruction.     Hence  France  was  the  scourtje  of  na- 
lions,  and  the  terror  of  the  civilized  world.     To  oppose  her 
will,  was  accounted  the  height  of  madness;  to  arraign  her  con- 
duc»^,  was  to  draw  down  vengeance  and  destruction  uppn  the 


•  On  thp  lOtli  Maich,  1812,  the  resorve  of  Conscripts  from  IPOS  to  1812,  of  tlie 
]  '•t  class,  viz :  fVoni  ^0  to  20  years  of  age,  anrl  not  called  uoon  to  join  the  active  er- 
•ny,  wtru  ()00,00O.—Bdbsano's  report,  March  10th,  1812. 
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head  of  those  who  attempted  it.     The  tocsin  that  was  sounded 
at  the  TlmiUeries  aianiied  the  v»()rld,   ai  •!   the  secret  •sprin*;' 
which  was  set  in  motion  at  St.  CMouil,  convulsed  Europe  with 
ajTOuy.      With   more  boldness  tljan  other  tyrants,    he  firndy 
i)e!ieve('  that  his  power  was  invincible;  and  his  subjects,  that 
liis  wisdom  was  infallible.     "  The  destiny  of  Xapoleoi:  is  to 
reign  and  conquer — victory  belongs  to  him,   war  to  his  age. 
Where  still  are  the  boundaries  of  possibilities?  let  England  an- 
swer '.t.    Let  her  meditate  upon  the  past,  and  contemplate  the 
future.     France  and  Najioleon  shall  never  change."*      Proud- 
ly seated  in  Paris,  and  casting  his  eyes  round  the  wide  circle 
which  obeyed  him,  he  jiublicly' proclaimed,  It  is  my  wisdcmi 
which   has  phuuied,   and  my  arm  alone   which  has  organized 
and  established  all  this.     "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that   I 
have  built  ft)r  the  house  of  my  kingdom,  by  the  n)ight  of  my 
power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?"f    But  not  so  saith 
He  by  whom  kings  reign.    "  It  is  I  who  have  done  it,  and  there- 
fore have  I  brough*   „  to  pass,  that  thou  shouldest  be  to  lay 
waste  defenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps."|    But  "  hitherto  slutlt 
thou  come  and  no  tarther."§     "  Hew  dov/n  the  tree  and  cut  off* 
his  branches,  shake  oft"  his  leaves,  and  scatter  his  fruit:  let  the 
boasts  get  away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from  his  brandies." H 
I'Vance,  intoxicated  with  success,  considered  Europe  as  her 
property,  and  her  inhabitants  as  her  slaves.     Europe  obey- 
ed, but  she  obeyed  with  fear  and  reluctance.     *'  Curses  not 
loud,  but  deep,"  issued  from  her  heart,  and  she  eagerly  watch- 
ed the  opportunity    vhen  she   could  with    safety    break   her 
chains,    and   hurl  them  against  the  he.id  of  her   oppressors. 
That  opportunity  was  soon  to  be  afforded  her,  and  we  shell 
see  with  what  alacrity   she  seized  it.      The  power  of  Great 
Britain  yet  remained  unbroken,  and  her  resources  undimin- 
ished.     She  had  preserved    Portugal — she   comforted  Spain, 
and  was  ready  to  lend  her  powerful  aid  wherever  it  was  de- 
manded.     Russia   was  sensible  of  this,  and  without  violatinn- 
the  treaties  she  had  concluded  with  hei  formidable  adversary, 
she  was  resolved  to  assert  her  just  rights,  and  no  longer  to  sub- 
mit to  demands  which  those  treaties  did  not  warrant. 


*  Address  of  Senate. 
{  Isaiuli,  c.  xxvii.  t>G. 
\'0   II  Daniel,  c.  iv.  H. 


•f-  Daniel,  c.  iv.  50. 
§  Job,  c.  xxNviii.  11. 
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The  lUtal  peace  of  Tilsit,  which  the  gencrowa  mind  of  Alex- 
ander was  drawn  to  consent  nnto,  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
apji.inst  the  wretched  policy  which  the  Brltisii  Cabinet  adopted 
towards  him,  early  in  1807,  had  been  productive  of  much  dis- 
tress throughout  Russia.  Day  after  day  the  Ejnperor  jicr- 
fcived  the  sat!  efl'ects  of  the  mischievous  coimcils  to  which 
he  hjtd  listened,  by  the  decay  of  his  commerce,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  resources  of  his  l^mpire.  The  enemy"  also 
had  violated  evcrv  article  of  the  treaty,  in  retaininj;  in  defiance 
tlicreoti  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  fortresses,  and  keeping  a  for- 
midable military  force  in  that  kingdom,  .and  in  the  newly  erect- 
ed duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  Russia  soon  perceived  could  be 
intended  for  no  good  purpose.  Unwilling,  liowevcr,  to  pro- 
voke the  hostility  of  France  at  that  moment,  she  carefuKv,  on 
her  part,  observed  the  treaty  of  Tilsit;  but  while  she  continued 
to  interdict  all  connection  or  communication  with  Britain,  she 
was  forced,  by  the  Jiecessities  of  her  people,  to  allow  of  it  under 
i\  neutral  flag,  which  was  one  object  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  that 
tl;?  flag*  shoidd  cover  the  cargo,  to  whomsoever  the  property 
might  belong.  This  l>onai)arte  resisted  and  remonstrated  a- 
gainst,  but  the  revolution  in  Spain  having,  in  the  meantime, 
taken  place,  and  which  occupied  Bonaparte's  attention,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  Russia  was  the  less  inclined  to  submit  to 
have  new  and  more  galling  conditions  imposed  upon  her.  The 
assistance  wiiich  Britain  lent  to  8pain  and  Portugal,  pro- 
voketl  Bonaparte  to  madness,  and  made  him  enter  into  the 
wildest  and  most  unjustifiable  plans  to  counteract  its  effects; 
and,  above  all,  to  dry  up  the  sources  from  whence  that  assist- 
ance flowed.  Humbled  also  in  the  Peninsula,  and  smarting 
under  the  consequences  of  liis  own  base  conduct  in  that  coun- 
try, the  example  of  wliich,  he  very  justly  dreaded,  would  spread 
into  other  countries;  and,  hoping  to  <Tush  that  in  its  bud,  or 
if  the  Russians  opposed  himj  to  reap  laurels  in  the  North, 

*  Witlioitt  deviating  from  the  i)rincii»lefi  adopted  by  the  Emperor  gf  all  the  Riis- 
siHs  for  the  commerce  of  his  states,  and  for  the  admission  of  neutrals  into  the  jwrtA 
of  his  dominions — principles  which  his  Majesty  will  never  renounce,  he  binds  Iiiin- 
^t•if,  a'l  a  proof  of  his  adherence  to  the  alliance  formed  at  Tilsit,  not  to  adopt  any 
I  liuii;;e  of  tlie  pmhihitive  measures  against  a  direct  trade  with  England." — Kun'.- 
Kin's  Letter,  April  50th,  1812. 
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whicli  nil}^1it  serve  to  cover  his  ili!<i«;raci'  in  ilic  Soiitli,  lie  no 
lonuer  considered  it  nec'ssiu'v  to  keen  on  terms  wilh  Alexiin- 
(k'T.  This  coolness  sooi  inerejised  in  the  most  unefjuivoeid 
manner.  Alexander  remained  firni  nid,  in  ISl  1,  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  he  must  either  yield  to  the  haughty  deniand.s  of  his 
enemy,  or  that  war  wonld  oe  the  c»>nsc(juence. 

Wliile  Alexander  wisheil  to  remain  at  pence  n}>oii  cojidition 
of  retaining  his  independence,  he  had  too  much  reason  lo  thend 
that  ho  would  not  be  allowed  long  to  do  so;  and,  tlierelbre, 
preparing  lor  the  worst,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  bring  roiuid 
an  accomodfrtion  with  Turkey,  with  whom  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment carrying  on  war,  and  into  which  ho  had  been  led  by 
I'rencli  policy,  which  now  endeavoured  to  prolong  tliat  con- 
test, ant!  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  accomodation. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Alcxaiuler  succcetlcd  in  his  ob- 
ject, and  concluded  an  honourable  and  an  advantageous  peace 
with  the  TurKish  government. 

The  tlestruction  of  Britain,  Bonaparte's  favourite  object, 
fould  only  be  accomplished,  as  he  thought,  by  annihijatinghcr 
trade.  To  accomplish  this  he  was  determined  to  sacrifice  tl)e 
hap})iness  and  prosperity  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  Amongst 
his  other  extraordinary  demands  upon  llu^^s-ia,  Ije  insisted,  not 
only  that  Russia  should  abandon  all  connection  ami  intercourse 
with  that  devoted  country;  but  place  her  principal  ports  in  the 
Baltic  under  his  controul.  "  The  ports  of  the  continent 
shall  not  be  o})ened  either  to  denationalized  Hags,  or  British 
merchandize.  But  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that  to  maintain 
in  full  vigour  this  grand  system,  it  will  be  necessary  that  your 
majesty  employ  all  the  powerful  means  wliich  belong  to  your 
Empire.  It  is  necessary,  th."t  all  the  disposable  Fr'cnch 
forces  should  march  to  whatever  places  the  British,  or  dena- 
tionalized flags  should  attempt  to  land."*  To  such  extrava- 
gant demands  it  was  impossible  Russia  could  ever  accede; 
and  no  wcmder,  when  such  degrading  communicatiotis  were 
made  to  her,  and  menaces  held  out  against  her,  that  "  for 
eighteen   months   she  had  made   it   a   constant   rule  to   k^v 


**  Bussano'i  rpport,  Conscn-ative  Senate,  March  lOtl;,  1312. 
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her  Iiiiiul  unoii  tlu>  swovd,  Aviicncvcr  pro])ositioiis  for  an  ;ii- 
ranj^fcnu'nt  (iip«)n  tlio  previous  conditions  no  donbt)  have  been 
made  to  Iter."*  It  was  in  vain  tliat  lluAsia  tn-^'cd  s!ie  \vn? 
at  w«r  with  Britain,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  all  the 
intercourse  she  hehl  w ilh  her,  was  thronnh  tlie  niedimn  of  a 
neutral  flag,  to  protect  which  was  tlie  principal  o!)ject  lor  which 
lioth  parties  were  at  war  with  Britain.  In  vain  Russia  iirj^nd 
the  misery  and  ruin  she  would  brinj;  upon  her  people,  by  a- 
doptinij  such  a  course;  and  instanced  even  the  ruler  of  I'^rance, 
as  at  that  moment  tradint^  with  Britain  by  means  of  licenses. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  Bonaparte  but  imjjlicit  obedience  unto 
liis  tlemands,  the  most  extraordinary  and  degrading  ever  pro- 
posed to  any  independent  nation.  Y'et  torture  language  as  we 
may,  was  not  tliis  the  substance  and  plain  meanij»g  and  de- 
sign of  Bonaj^arte's  demands,  viz.  that  Russia,  should  by  one 
fell  swooj)  with  her  own  hands,  annihilate  all  her  foreign  trade, 
lessened  as  it  was  by  her  imj)olitic  war  with  Britain,  nndth'  re- 
by  reduce  l»cr  whole  population  to  misery  and  distress.  Strip 
their  ollicial  documents  of  that  studied  anibiguity  and  duplicity. 
Avhich  modern  Frenchmen  alone  could  have  the  impudonce  to 
endeavour  to  bewilder  the  human  understanding  with,  and  say  if 
it  is  lot  so?  Yet  because  Russia  woidd  not  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur to  such  miprinciplcd  demands,  reiterated  witli  all  the  arro- 
gance French  power  is  capable  of  assuming;  and  further,  of  al- 
lowing Bonaparte  to  strip  Russia  of  part  of  her  dominions,  to 
place  under  the  sway  of  some  of  his  creatures,  thereby  ojioning 
a  door  by  which  he  could  march  to  Petersburgh  or  Moscow  at 
his  convenience;  Russia  was  accused  by  him  of  provoking  the 
war,  and  shrinku)g  from  a  contest  which  sl)c  had  courted. 

That  such  policy,  had  it  been  adopted  by  Russia,  wouhl  have 
been  fatal  to  her,  that  the  conduct  she  had  adoj)ted,  if  persevered 
in,  would  have  withered  her  arm  and  paralyzed  her  power;  and, 
that  with  all  Bonaparte's  inveterate  animosity  against  Britain, 
lie  had  shiiste-  objects  in  view  against  Russia,  could  not  admit 
of  a  doubt;  and  could  not  escape  the  knowledge  of  any  thing 
but  ignorance  the  most  blind,  and  obstinacy  the  most  irreclaim* 


•s 
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*  Bassono's  letter  to  Prince  Kurakin,  Paris,  April  3JtI.,  181?. 
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Mblc.  Kiissiu  was  well  aware  of  his  intentions,  "  and  notwitii- 
standing  (^ays  Alexander)  all  our  wishes  to  maintain  peace, 
wc  witnessed  an  incessant  repetition  of  open  outrages,  which 
compelled  us  to  arm  and  to  assemble  our  troops;  though  still 
while  we  coulil  flatter  ourselves  witli  the  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion, wc  remained  within  the  confines  of  our  empire;  and  with- 
out violating  peace,  were  prepared  for  tlefenee."*  J'ortunately 
for  the  Russian  Sovereign,  he  perceived  his  dang«?r,  and 
snatched  the  moment  when  the  power  of  ambition  was  kei)L 
at  bay  in  Spain,  and  the  patriotism,  sufferings,  and  successes 
of  that  gallant  ])Cople,  had  diffused  ardour  into  the  breastn 
of  his  children,  ami  was  beginning  to  arouse  Europe  from 
that  state  of  torpor  and  despair,  which  successful  robbery  and 
ambition  had  plunged  her  into.  He  snatched  that  moment 
when  he  found  Sweden  his  i'riend,  and  when  the  restoration 
of  only  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  could  not  fully  sa- 
tisfy them.  He  snatcheil  the  moment  before  that  dissatisfac- 
tion, "  not  loud  but  deep,"  which  covered  Prussia,  could  bo 
crushed  and  subdued.  He  snatched  that  moment  before  his 
own  internal  x  esourccs  were  any  further  cramped  by  his  anti- 
connnercial  policy,  to  confide  a  just  cause  to  the  ardour  of  his 
people,  and  while  courting  peace,  prepared  himself  and  country 
to  meet  the  destroyer  of  Europe  in  the  field. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  review  the  conduct  of  this 
modern  rcg'^ierator  of  nations,  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Paris.  The  correspondence  commences  with  "  My  dear 
Count,"  which  fine  language  not  having  the  effect  intended,  of 
melting  the  cold  hi  art  of  the  Russian,  the  next  takes  the  less 
endearuig  preface  of  "  Dear  Count;"  while  the  next  dwindles 
down  to  "  Sir,  Count,"  and  the  last  to  "  Mr.  Ambassador." 
The  person  and  rank  of  an  Ambassador  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
knowledged and  respected  by  all  nations  civilized  or  barbarous, 
(except  the  mob  of  Baltimore)  let  the  issue  of  the  confer- 
ences between  them  be  what  it  may.  But  it  belonged  to 
modern  French  audacity,  thus  to  contemn  with  exultation 
every  principle  which  had  hitherto  guided  mankind,  and  to 
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Irnniplc  upon  every  principle  of  Iccling  niul  tlocorilin;  aililin*i: 
iiuligiiity  to  injustice,  by  insulting  nn  honourable  individu- 
nl,  obeying,  and  bound  to  obey  tiic  commands  of  his  Sov(  r- 
eign.  Yes,  the  mushroom  Duke  of  Hussano  ireati-d  in  tlii> 
manner  Prince  Kurnkin,  in  every  respect  his  su})erior.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  magnanimity  and  firmness  of  this 
resjiectiible  individual  so  situated.  Corresponding  with  the 
accredited  agent  of  a  great  government,  U|)on  things  on  \vlu(  h 
depended  the  happiness  and  repose  of  millions,  he  bestows  up- 
»m  him  throughout  the  Same  hon«»urable  appellations,  neither 
sinking  to  flattery,  nor  betraying  lear.  He  retorts  not  the  in- 
tentional hoiiteur  of  the  other,  and  rises  superior  to  his  neglect. 
He  demanded  with  firmness  wliat  was  founded  in  justice,  repelled 
with  magnanimity  the  unprincipled  demands  and  dishonourable 
in)putati  ns  of  France,  ami  left  not  a  shadow  of  cohiplaint  against 
his  country  for  his  personal  conduct,  to  u  set  of  airogant  uj)- 
starts,  keenly  on  the  watch  to  snatch  any  luifiivourable  cir- 
cumstance in  his  behaviour,  as  iin  excuse  for  their  unprincipled 
views. 

Against  the  conduct  of  Franco  ns  already  detailed,  let  us 
contrast  that  of  Russia.  Although  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  a  near  ally,  and  a  near  relation  to  her  imperial  throne, 
was  .Irivcn  from  his  territory,  and  sent  a  wanderer  through  the 
world,  for  no  reason  wliatever,  but  because  it  suited  tlie  interest 
of  French  ambition  to  do  so;  or,  for  a  more  euricMs  one  slill, 
because  his  territories  were  ^^  dovetailed"*  into  ti-rritorien  France- 
had  previously  unjustly  seized.  But  so  little  inclined  was  Russia 
to  involve  the  two  countries  in  war,  that  she  only  protestetl 
that  the  act  was  wrong;  was  willing  to  put  up  with  the  indigni- 
ty oflFered  to  her,  and  to  accept  any  indeumity  which  might  bp 
offered  to  her  IViend.f  Concession  on  her  part,  however,  pro- 
duced only  boldness  on  the  other.  What  I  says  the  overbearing 
despot,  through  his  deep  toned  oi^an  Bassano?  shall  the  Sover- 
eign of  Russia  dare  to  complain  of  my  conduct  in  annexing  the 
paltry  dominions  of  his  relation  to  my  territory?  "  The  uniting 
of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh,  dovetailed  as  it  were  into  the  cpun-* 
tries  recently  brought  under  the  same  principles  of  government 

•  JSassano^s  leUer  to  Count  Romansow,  PariH,  April  S.itli,  1812, 
j  1  '•ince  KuraklJi's  letter,  Paris,  April  30th,  l?Ii,'. 
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as  Fnmcc,  wns  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  .tnilingofthc  Uiui- 
scntic  towns.  An  indemnity  was  oU'ered.  This  olyect  was  easy 
to  reguhite  will>  reciprocal  ailvautajje.  Hut  your  cubinct  made  an 
HtUiir  of  state  of  it;  and,  for  the  (h'st  tinu',  was  seen  a  manifesto 
of  an  ally  against  un  ally  *,"  With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
>\hicli  Russia  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  and  inconsiderate  moment, 
entered  into,  she  still  had  observed,  and  was  willing  most  rigidly 
to  observe  it,  providing  that  the  French  troops  wure  oidy  with- 
drawn I'rom  Prussiaf,  which  that  treaty  had  guaranteed  as  an 
independent  power:  and  the  nuire  barefaced  seizure  of  Swedisli 
I'omorania  iu  the  midst  of  peace,  was  also  relinquished,  but 
jicithc  r  of  which  could  be  considered  the  property  of  their  right- 
ful owners,  while  their  towns  swarmed  with  those  ni} riads,  who 
had  so  often  destroyed  thrones,  when  it  suited  their  master's 
views.  What,  might  not  Russia  very  properly  ask  herself,  can 
these  be  intended  for  in  the  North,  while  they  arc  evidently 
wanted  in  Spain?  According  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  says  Rus- 
sia, lot  there  be  an  independent  power  between  us,  and  we  will 
then  negociate  as  independent  nations.  For  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see,  that  if  France  will  not  give  up  Prussia,  she  violates 
the  treaty  between  us,  and  cart  only  have  violated  it  to  commit 
farther  aggressions.  I  am  willing  to  negotiate  with  you,  willing 
to  make  reparation  where  you  couvince  me  I  have  done  wrong, 
luit  I  should  Inimble  my  throne.  Darter  away  my  own  dignity, 
the  safety  and  independence  of  my  people,  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  mine,  if  I  was  to  negociate  with  p,  bayonet  at  my  breast, 
(^'ould  any  thing  be  more  fair  than  these  demands  of  Russia? 
but  instead  of  the  French  troops  being  withdrawn,  they  were 
augmented,'  and  under  these  circumstances  all  explanation  be- 
ing studiously  and  arrogantly  refused,  what  could  Russia  do, 
but  collect  her  forces,  and  prepare  for  war.  This  she  did, 
iu  a  manner  which  shewed  she  was  aware  of  the  contest  she 
was  entering  into,  and  at  the  same  time  most  prudently  al- 
lowed her  foe  to  be  in  every  point,  even  in  appearances,  the 
;«ggressor. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  most  ostensible  causes  which  letl  to 

•    nassanu's  IcUer  to  Romanzofl',  April  25tli,  1  fil2. 
I'rincc  Kurakin's  letter,  Paris,  50^h  April,  181 'J, 
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this  (Iroadful  struggle.  "  Approachin/»  commotions  ami  bloody 
wars  were  of  course  to  be  immediately  apprehended  *."  But 
choice  led  the  one  party  into  it,  and  only  imperious  necessity 
the  other.  The  one  had  justice  on  his  side,  the  other  had  not 
a  shadow  of  it.  The  one  relied  upon  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  people;  the  other  upon  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  and  the  innmnerable  hosts  whicli  the  terror  of  his  name 
had  collected  together.  Blinded  by  and)ition,  and  intoxicated 
with  flattery  and  success,  tJie  French  leader  demanded  that  his 
will  should  be  the  law  throughout  Europe;  that  whatever  he 
<lid  must  be  right,  and  considered  that  whatever  he  under- 
took must  be  successful.  "  No  person,"  says  Bassano,  "  under- 
sttmds  better  than  your  Majesty,  to  expect  fnmi  time,  what 
time  is  to  produce;  and  to  maintain,  with  unchangeable  con- 
stiinc}',  a  systeni  and  plan  of  conduct,  from  which  you  have  cal- 
culated the  results,  which  are  infalliblef ."  The  world  has  cer- 
tainly seen  much  iKtter  calculators. 

The  preparations  made  by  Bonaparte  being  nearly  complet- 
ed, he  coiiinianded  his  venal  press  to  proclaim  throughout  Eu- 
rope, his  accuniulating  forces  in  Poland.  Amongst  other  do- 
<uments,  which  Bonaparte  now  produced,  were  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance, oftensive  and  defensive,  with  the  unfortunate  king  of 
I'russia,  by  which  each  party  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
territories  of  each  other,  and  by  which  Prussia  was  obliged  to 
i'urnish  20,000  men  against  Russia. — Also  another  treaty:]:,  of 
a  similar  pature,  with  Austria,  by  which  that  humbled  power 
covenanted  to  furnish  30,000  men,  always  to  be  kept  'jp  to  the 
war  establishment,  to  assist  France  against  Russia, — Ridiculous 
as  these  things  were,  to  be  contracted  and  issued  into  the  world 
with  such  solemnity,  where  the  one  power  had  only  to  dictate,and 
the  others  to  obey,  still  it  shows  he  dreaded  public  opinion,  and 
wished  to  throw  the  finest  veil  he  c(mld,over  his  arbitrary  actions. 

These  things  finished,  on  the  9th  of  May,  secretly  and  sud- 
denly, as  usual,  he  left  Paris,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
he  left  Dresden,  having  there  had  conferences  with  some  of  his 

*  Eassa no's  letter  to  RnmanzoiT,  April  25th,  1812. 

f   IJassano's  Report  to  tlic  Conservative  Senate,  March  10th,  1312. 

I  TliC  unp  diitcJ  March  14th,  lbl2;  the  other,  (I'rusbia,)  February  2-1  tb,  1812. 
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Rhenish  puppets,  and  the  humbled  head  of  the  house  of  Austriaf. 
In  the  meantime  the  French  armies  contirmed  to  press  on  towards 
the  Russian  frontiers.  On  the  IGth  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Ko- 
nigsbnrgh,  on  the  1 7th  at  Insterburg,  and  <m  the  1 9th,  he  estab- 
lished his  head  quarters  at  Gumbiiuicn,  a  town  on  the  Pissa,  a 
branch  of  the  Pregel,  and  not  far  from  the  Russian  bouiulary. 
There  he  reviewed  his  troops,  and  like  another  Xerxes  exult- 
in"  in  his  strength,  proclaimed  himself  invincible.  Or,  in  the 
1  language  of  the  tyrant  of  old,  he  thought,  "  I  will  sit  also  upon 
jf  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north:.  I  will 
ascend  above  the  height  of  the  cloiuls;  I  will  be  like  the  Most 
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But  let  us  ccmsider  what  this  force  was. 
difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  nundjcr  of  men  led  against 
Russia  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1812,  yet  the  following 
statements  will  come  near  the  truth,  and  shew  us  the  vast 
amount. 

The  Jourmd  de  Paris  of  April  20,  1812,  stated  expressly, 
that  France  at  that  time  had  500,000  effective  men  between  the 
Elbe  and  Vistula,  50,000  in  reserve,  and  300,000  in  Spain, 
besides  the  Austrian  contingent  of  30,000  men.  About  50,000, 
the  same  paper  informs  us,  were  withdrawn  from  Spain,  for  the 
Russian  contest,  and  replaced  by  the  reserve  or  less  veteran 
troops.  The  French  Imperial  Almanack  for  1812,  makes 
their  regular  army  amount  to  700,000  effective  men,  exclusive 
of  national  guards,  the  Rhenish  confederation,  and  inde- 
pcndnt  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  contingents,  and  of 
all  the  Polish  levies  and  troops.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that 
France  was  completely  stripped  of  reguii;''  troops,  and  that 
the  duty  iu  the  interior  was  d<me  by  another  species  of  force, 
similar  to  our  regular  or  local  militia  Another  conscrij)tion 
t)f  137,000  men  was,  shortly  after,  called  out  in  France, 
and  an  equal  proportion  in  all  her  vassal  states;  and,  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  when  the  French  entered 
Wilna,  a  fresh  levy  of  40,000  men  was  called  out.  Indepen- 
dent, therefore,  of  reinforcements  marching  from  all  quarters 

•   Isaiah  xiv.  IS,  14. 
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to  recniit  liis  ranks,  the  force  Bonaparte  led  against  Russiu^ 
must  have  cxcceeded  500,000  cfTectivc  men,  besides  tlie  Polish 
deserters  from  the  Russian  ranks.  Every  one  knows,  that  the 
dreadful  engine,  conscription,  always  kept  the  French  corps 
and  r(>giments  complete;  and  there  would  be  no  deficiency  in 
any  one,  at  a  moment  when  Bonaparte  had  been  preparing,  for 
two  years  preceding,  for  the  blow  he  fondly  imagined,  would 
lay  Europe  prostrate  before  him.  What  an  army,  therefore,  ha* 
he  lost !  What  a  fearful  reverse  has  he  sustained !  The  Russian 
accounts  certainly  do  not  exceed  the  truth. 

By  the  Journal  dc  Paris,  the  numbers  in  this  mighty  contest 
would  have  stood  thus: — 

J3etween  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  April  1812,  500,000 

WMulrawn  from  Spain  for  Russia,  -  -  50,000 

Austrian  Contingent,  _  -  -  30,000 

New  Polish  Levy,  .  ,  -  -  10,000 

I^olish  Deserters,  by  8th  Bulletin,  -  -  20,000 


Effective  Men, 
And  followers  of  various  despriptions^ 


6^0,000 
50,000 


Total,  -         690,000 

Tixe  Prussian  quota  of  20,000  is  here  supposed  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  first  number.  The  same  paper,  December  19,  tells 
us  only  of  the  2d,  9th,  and  10th  corps,  with  the  Saxons  and 
Austrians  being  upon  the  Niemen  again.  What  became  of 
all  the  rest? 

The  numbers  may  be  stated  in  two  other  forms,  viz.  First, 
1 1  Corps  of  the  French  Army,  20,000  infantry,  and 

5000  cavalry  each,  -  -  -  275,000 

Imperial  Guards  30,000  infantry,  -  -  30,000 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Holland,  &c.  3tc.  &c.         H0,000 
Austrian  Contingent,  -  _  »         -         30,000. 

Prussian  ditto,  -  -  ,  -  -         20,000 

Polish  Levies  and  Deserters,  -  •  60,000 


Effective  meii, 


575,00^ 


3! 


Followers  of  various  descriptions, 


Brought fonmrdi  575,000 
50,000 


Total,         -         -         625,000 

Second — By  the  Act  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  dated 

Paris,  12th  July,  1806,  the  quotas  to  be  furnished  undtr  tin- 

\eommand  of  Napoleon  (if  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  were 

t attacked  in  tlie  North)  by  the  States  which  then  acceded  to  it, 

were  fixed  thus,  by  the  S8th  article  of  that  treaty,  viz: 


[France, 
Bavaria, 
AVirtemberg, 
Baden, 
Berg, 

Darmstadt, 
Nassau  I  lohenzolern, 


Naples, 

The  rest  of  Italy, 

Switzerland, 

Tyrol, 

Blyrian  Provinces, 

Holland, 

Westphalia, 

Saxony, 

Duchy  oi  Warsaw, 

Hansetitic  Towns, 

Swedish  Pomerania, 


f  These  countries  contain, 
by  the  latest  and  most  ac- 
curate accounts,  upwards 
of  26  millions  of  Inhabi- 
tants. Bavaria,  which 
contains,  in  round  num- 
bers 2  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, has  her  quota  fixed 
at  30,000,  and  suppose 
the  others  are  assessed  in  a 
similar  manner,  it  woidd 
give  390,000  men;  taking 
only  one  half  as  disposa- 
ble, would  make     -    - 


200,000 

30,000 

J  2,000 

8,000 

5,000 

*  4,000 

4,000 

2G3,00« 


>     1 195,000 


458,000 

*  This  is  stated  at  40,000  in  Uie  copy  I  have,  but  it  must  be  an  error  of  tlie 
yrcss. 

f  If  taken  in  the  same  proiKirtion  as  the  quota  of  Franre  is  to  her  population,  it 
would  give  200,000  men,  even  allowing  no  extraordinary  levy  was  called  forth,  nor 
strict  demand  made,  but  both  of  which  was  done  in  this  Campaign.  Ttte  Bavarimisi 
were  in  reality  37,000  strong,  and  the  Wirtembcrgers  13,000. 
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Ilcssiu, 

Prussia, 

Austria, 

Spiinisli  troops,  say 


^Polish  Levies  and  Deserters, 
Followers  of  all  descriptions. 


Byoiu^htforjcardy  4.^8,000 

20,000 

20,000 

30,000 

5,000 


.')3f3,000 
60,000 
50,000 


Total,  643,000 
The  following  statement  is,  however,  the  most  moderate, 
and  is  presumed  to  be  the  most  accurate,  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  French  olRcial  documents  of  that  year,  with  this  difference, 
lliat  the  troops  of  the  vassal  states  are  supposed  to  complete 
each  corps  to  30,000  effective  men,  infantry,  besides  cavalry. 
The  French  official  details  have  again  and  again  informed 
us  that,  the  9th  and  1 1th  corps  acting  as  reserves  under  Belluno 
(Victor)  and  Castiglione  (Augereau)  were  30,000  strong 
each  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  though  afterwards  in- 
creased;— and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  those  which  were  to 
I)e  engaged  in  immediate  service,  were  at  least  equally  con)pletc, 
if  not  more  so. '  The  total  force  would  therefore  stand  thus, 
and  which  the  subsequent  losses  will  shew  us  must  be  tolerably 

COlTCCt. 

<j  corps  Infantry,  30,000  each,             -  -  270,000 

*)th  corps  Victor's  Reserve,                  -  -  45,000 

ilth  Do.  Augereau's  Do.                  .  -  -  60,000 

5  Divisions  Cavalry,  under  Murat,     -  -  50,000 

Imperial  Guards,  Infantry,                  -  -       •  30,000 

Garrison  of  Dantzic,             -             -        «    -  *  20,000 

Austrian  Contingent,             -              -  -  f  30,000 

Polish  Troops,  Deserters  from  Russia,  -  20,000 

Polish  Levies,            -            -            -  ,  40,000 


Effective  Meri>, 


565,000 


•  l5<  Bulletin. — "  TJie  garrison  of  Dantzic  was  increased  to  20,000  men." 

f  Treaty,  Frawp  and  Auitria,  Article  1th,'—**  30,000  men,  tiz.  21,000  infantry 
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"j^ard,  4-58,000 

20,000 

20,000 

30,000 

5,000 


Ihonght forisardi  565,000 
Followers  of  various  description!^,  -  -  50,000 
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45,000 
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40,000 


565,000 

1 20,000  men." 

I  viz.  81,000  infantrjr 


jF/otcj  disposed  of  hi/  the  1  Ith  Bulletin, 
\\\  Dantzic,  ~  _  _  . 

9th  corps  under  Belluno  (Victor)  afj 

Til'^i^^^^^  -  -  I  Reserves, 

11th  Do.  do.  Castiglionc(Augereau)  j 

at  Stettin,  &c.         -  -  J 

10th  Do.  do.  Tarcntum  (Macdonald)  Riga  and 

Dunaburgh,  -  -  - 

7di  Do.  do.  Regnier,  )  •      rr.  a- 

^      •  r  opposnig  Tormazoff, 

Austrian  Contmgent,  y 

2d  Corps  under  Oudinot,  "^  at  Drissa,  Polotsk,  &c. 

Bavarians  with  do.  3  opposjing  Witgenstien, 

Cavalry  supposed  with  the  above  corps, 


Total  detached  corps  effective, 

Main  army  isith  Bonaparte. 

1st  Corps  under  Eekmuhl(Davoust,)        -  30,000 

4th   Do.      do.  Viceroy,  see  3d  Bulletin,  30,000 

3(1    Do.     do.  Elchingen,  (Ncy)  -  30,000 

j  5th   Do.      do.  Poniatowsky,  -  -  30,000 

j  6di   Do.      do.  Viceroy  (see  3d  Bulletin)  30,000 

1 8th   Do.      do.  Abrantes  ( Junot)  -  30,000 

I  Polish  troops,  Deserters,  8th  Bulletin,  20,000 

I4  Divisions  of  Cavalry,  under  Murat,  40,000 

[Imperial  Guards,  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  30,000 


615,000 

20,000 

*  45,000 

60,000 

30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
10,000 

285,000 


•      '  270,000 

laftd  6,000  cavalry,  with  60  pieces  of  cannon,  consUinlli/  kcjit  uj)  tn  the  warestahlisJi  - 

jwiciit."— Prtm,  March  1 2th,  1  81  'i. 

*  13th  Bulletin.— •■"  Oth  coi^s  under  the  t>uke  of  Belluno,  .laooo  Rtroncr,  sot  ont 

IFrom  Tilsit  to  Wilna.  Two  months  ul'terwards,  the  Journal  de  L'Em))ire  of  ()ctob«>r 
1 7th,  states  these  reserves  much  higher,  viz.  "  Castiglionc's  corps,  6'0,0(K)  strong,  covers 
^he  country  between  the  Oder  and  Nieinen.  Belluno's,  the  9th,  from  45  to  5(),0CW 
near  Smolensk,  is  to  acton  ail  points,  and  form  garrisons  for  the  towns  between  the 
"Jiiieper  and  the  Dwina." — No  doubt  these  corps  were  much  augmented,  and  whi«h 
|hews  every  corps  at  firht  must  Iiavc  been  at  lea^l  30;000  strong. 
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TirouirJitformrty  270,000 
Deduct  one  Corps  etittal  to  the  Bavarians, 

sent  with  Oudinot  as  before,  -  30,000 


-'210.000 
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^Effective  men,  besides  the  Polish  lev 


525,000 


I '  i'^ 
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Neve.     .('1  "Europe  seen  such  armies  assembled.     Her  whole 
energies  and  resources  were  called  Ibrth  for  this  tremendous 
conflict.     Her  whole  military  means  formed  by  twenty  years 
experience  on  the  fields  of  war,  were  now  coUectcxl  under  the 
command,  and  obedient  to  the  nod  of  a  hitherto  snccessful  ad- 
venturer, and  while  these  fearful  swarms  overspread  in  formid- 
able array  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Prcgel,  Russia  wab 
proclaimed  subjugated,  and  her  throne  overthrown,     llussin, 
however,  had  weighed  the  danger  she  had  to  encounter,  and 
fearless,  braved  this  terrible  tempest.     Certain  that  in  Great 
Britain  she  would  find  a  firm  support,  and  a  steady  friend,  slu; 
nobly  resolved  to  hazard  every  thing,  and  make  any  sacrifiee, 
rather  than  compromise  her  honour  and  independence.     On 
the  20th  of  June,  Bonaparte's  first  bulletin,  one  of  those  forc- 
l-unners  of  death  and  desolation,  appeared  at  Gumbinnen;  auil 
Oil  the  22d  he  published  his  second,  with  liic  address  to  his  sol- 
diers, which  was  also  his  declaration  of  war.  Eu»ope  lieard  with 
fear  and  silence  those  masterpieces  of  arrogance,  impiety,  aiul 
vanity.     "  Russia  is  dragged  along  by  a  fatality !  her  destinies 
must  be  accomplished. — This  second  war  of  Poland  will  be  as 
glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the  first;  but  the  peace  which 
we  shall  conquer  will  be  its  own  guarantee,  and  wil!  put  an 
end  to  the  proud  and  haughty  influence  which  Russia  has  for  I 
SO  years  exercised  over  Europe*."     None  but  he  v»ho  was  in- 
fallible, should  have  spoke  thus.     The  next  day  his  troojis  en- 
tered the  Russian  territory.     On  the  23d  he  passed  the  Nienuii 
at  Kowno,  and  on  the  28th  he  advanced  to  Wilna;  the  Rii:-- 
sians  agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  every  where  retiring  in 


n 


*  Address  to  the  army,  by  Bonajiartc,  June  L'2d. 
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excellent  order,  destroying,  or  carrying  ofT  every  tiling  that 
rould  he  of  the  smallest  use  to  the  invader. 

At  Wilna  he  remained  near  three  weeks,  occupied  in  the 
theatrical  farce  of  restoring  the    Kingdom   of  Poland,   nn4 
trampling  upon  the  feelings  of  that  people,  by  confirming  the 
tlismeinberment  of  their  finest  provinces.    It  could  aflbrd  neither 
instruction  nor  anuiscment,  to  repeat  all  the  inllarnmatory  har- 
rangucs  of  France  and  her  adherents,  upon  this  occasion.     All 
their  fine  spun  theories,  and  boasts  of  justice  and  humanity, 
were  cut  short  by  the  infallible  Napoleon,  in  his  imperious  an- 
swer to  the  deputation  of  the  newly  constituted  diet,  who  wait- 
ed u})on  iiim  for  his  approbation  of  their  conduct,  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  kingtlom  of  Poland.     "  It  is  entirely  upon  the 
unanimity  of  the  cflbrts  of  the  population  which  covers  coun- 
tries so  distant  and  extensive,  that  you  must  found  your  hopes 
of  success.     I  must  add  here,  that  I  have  guarant'^cd  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  the  integrity  of  his  dominions;  and  that  I 
cannot  sanction  any  manoeuvre,  or  any  movement,  that  may 
tend  to  trouble  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  remains  to  him 
of  the  Polish  provinces.     Let  Lithuania,  Samogitia,  Witcpzk, 
Polotsk,  Mohilow,  the  Ukrauic,  Podolia,  be  animated  with  the 
same  spirit  which  I  have  seen  in  Great  Poland,  and  Providence 
will  crown  with  success  your  holy  cause*,"  &c.     And  was  this 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  about  which  so  much 
time  was  wasted  in  praising  the  deed.     To  Austria  and  Prussia 
their  part  was  guaranteed,  which  left  only  that  part  belonging 
to  Russia,  or  one  third,  to  be  restored  to  the  situation  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  a  chimera  more  wild,  absurd,  and  unjust,  than  any 
that  ever  enterecl  into  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  or  the  minds  of 
those  potentates  who  first  dismembered  this  country.    For  what 
then  was  Napoleon  praised,  and  where,  with  regard  to  this 
article,  was  his  title  to  it? 

IJis  army  having  previously  advanced,  on  the  17th  he  left 
Wilna;  and  on  the  20th  forced  the  passage  of  the  Duna  near 
!)ri>n:  the  Russians  abandoned  the  entrenched   camp  they 
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had  formed  there,  and  after  destroying  every  thing,  retreated  to 
the  eastward.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  enemy,  this 
entrenched  camp  was  a  work  of  great  magnitude  and  ex})encc, 
luid  had  cost  the  Russians  tlic  labour  of  6,000  men  for  three 
years,  to  complete  it.  It  was  very  strong,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  military  magazines  and  stores,  part  of  whicli 
were  thrown  into  the  river  Dwina.  The  enemy,  however,  per- 
haps exaggerated  the  acv"x  unt  of  this  place,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  acquisition,  and  to  make  it  l>e  bciieved,  that 
the  Russians,  under  any  circumstances,  were  unable  to  cope 
with  his  formidable  force.  The  reason,  however,  why  the 
Russians  abandoned  this  imponant  place,  in  all  probability  was, 
because  they  had  altered  their  whole  plan  of  o))erations,  of 
which  tliis  was  intended  to  have  formed  a  part.  The  general 
idea,  at  the  conimenccment  of  the  struggle  was,  that  the  ene- 
my would  advance  in  the  direction  of  St.  Petersburg!),  which 
the  Russians  would  particularly  endeavour  to  prevent.  This 
was  probably  the  idea  of  Russia,  when  she  formed  the  camp; 
and  this  seems  to  hcve  been  the  design  of  the  enemy,  when  he 
ordered  along  with  him  besieging  ju'tillery,  which,  when  he  af- 
terwards found  the  Russians  had  taken  another  route,  he  sent 
back.  It  was  said  that  an  aid  decamp  of  Alexander's  had  dis- 
closed the  plan  of  the  campaign  to  Bonaparte,  tor  which  he 
was  sent  into  Siberia,  and  the  whole  plan,  just  about  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  was  therefore  altered.  This  will  also 
account  for  the  fortifications  and  entrenchments  at  Mojaisk,  be- 
ing in  an  unfinished  state  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  having 
only  then  been  newly  and  hastily  thrown  up,  a  work  which 
would  not  likely  have  been  left  to  the  last  moment,  had  the 
falling  back  of  the  Russian  army  in  that  direction,  formed  part 
of  the  original  plan.  Previous  to  the  abandonment  of  this  place, 
however,  a  sharp  action  took  place  near  it,  Bonaparte  gives 
rather  a  curious  account  of  this  affair,  as  he  generally  does,  when 
he  has  the  worst  of  it.  "  The  enemy,  says  he,  to  the  amount  of 
from  100  to  120,000  men,  being  concentrated  in  the  entrenched 
caiTip  at  Drissa,  upon  the  15th,  finding  that  our  light  cavalry 
dh\  pot  keep  a  strict  watch,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
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nnd  sent  across  5000  infantry,  and  5000  cavalry,  which  nttnek- 
cd  general  Scbnstiani  unexpectedly,  and  drove  him  back  one 
league,  and  caused  him  a  loss  of  100  killed  and  wounded, 
amongst  the  latter  of  whom,  was  general  Clenier,  mortally*." 
The  Russians,  however,  gave  a  very  different,  and  more  ac- 
curate account  of  this  transaction.     The  enemy  having  been 
previously  repulsed  in  two  attacks  upon  the  i)lucc,  was,  in  this 
actio.',  in  which  the  Russians  had  sent  general  Kuluew,  with  the 
regiment  of  Grodno  hussars  and  some  squadrons  of  Cossacks, 
acrcss  the  river,  entirely  defeated,  and  the  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  of  which  his  force  consisted,  "  were  completely  cut  up, 
and  their  commander,  brigadier  general  Genier,  with  several 
officers,  and  200  privates,  were  made  prisoners  f."     In  these 
repeated  attacks,   the  enemy  lost  a  great  number  of  men. 
Hitherto,   however,   no   action  of   any  moment  had    taken 
place.     The  Russians  continued  to  retreat,  agreeable  to  their 
plan,  and  the  enemy  to  follow  them.     Those  rapid  m  u'chcs, 
however,    fatigued  and  jaded  their  troops,    rt'ho   were  thus 
sometimes  exposed  to  the  ever  watchful  Cossacks,  and   al- 
though it  was  now  the  middle  of  summer,  Bonaparte  com- 
plained that  he  had  lost  several  thousand  horses,  by  reason 
of  the  cold. 

The  collected  forces  of  the  enemy,  like  an  overwhelming  tor- 
rent, rolled  along  to  Polotzk,  which  the  Russians  yielded  up,  and 
fell  back  upon  Ostrovno  and  Witepzk.  At  Drissa,  a  corps  of 
the  enemy  wcr?  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  recross 
the  Duna.  The  plan  of  the  Russians  was  now  beginning  to 
develope  itself.  Two  admirable  proclamations  from  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  the  one  directing  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, through  which  the  enemy  should  march,  to  destroy  every 
thing  which  they  had  not  immediate  use  for,  and  assuring  them 
that  they  would  be  paid  the  fiiil  value  out  of  the  Imperial  trea- 
sury.  This  order  was  cheerfully  obeyed.    The  other  was  for  the 
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pui'pdSe  of  informing  the  nation  of  the  plans  to  be  nctcd  upon, 
and  for  quieting  the  minds  of  the  soldieinj,  M'ho  were  very  un- 
willing to  retreat,  but  eager  for  battle.  "  The  enemy,"  says 
the  Emperor  to  the  army,  "  accuses  you  of  timidity,  because  he 
mistakes,  or  attccts  to  mistake  the  policy  of  your  system.  Des- 
perate councils  arc  alone  compatible  with  the  enterprise  he  ha» 
imdcrtakcn,  and  the  dangers  of  his  situatiorr,  but  shall  we, 
therefore,  be  imprudent,  and  forego  the  advantages  of  our  own? 
Ho  would  march  to  Moscow — let  Aim.  But  can  he  by  the 
temporary  occupation  of  that  city,  conquer  the  empire  of  Rus- 
sia, or  subjugate  a  population  of  SC  millions?  Soldiers!  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  our  military-  councils,  the  armies 
will,  for  the  present,  quit  their  positions,  and  ret're  farther  in- 
to the  interior,  in  order  more  readily  to  unite.  The  enemy 
may  possibly  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  advance.  He 
is  desperate,  and  would  therefore  put  every  thing  upon  the  issue 
of  a  battle.  The  honour  of  our  crown,  the  interests  of  our  sub- 
jects, prescribe,  however,  a  differeat  policy:  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  made  sensible  of  the  madness  of  the  attempt,"  &c. 
It  is  impos£<ible  that  plainer  or  stronger  language  could  be  used, 
to  shew  that  the  Russians  were  acting  upon  a  wise  and  cautious 
plan.  But  nothing  could  convince  the  friends  of  Napoleon  of 
this.  All  the  measures  which  the  Russians  took,  were  looked 
upon  as  acts  of  direful  necessity,  forced  upon  them  by  the  supe- 
rior skill  and  force  of  their  enemy.  Napoleon  encouraged  the 
idea  with  all  his  usual  cunning  and  address,  though  he  must 
liave  been  sensible  it  was  far  otherwise. 

In  the  meantime,  the  enemy,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,, 
endeavoured  to  interpose  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  between 
the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army;  the  former  com- 
manded by  Barclay  dc  ToUi,  and  the  latter  by  Prince  Bagrathion ; 
thinking  he  would  thus  be  able  to  attack  them  separately,  and  cut 
them  off  in  detail.  To  accomplish  this,  the  enemy  exerted  bis 
utmost  military  strength  and  skill.  The  pursuit  of  this  object, 
brought  on  the  severe  engagements  of  Witepzk,  Ostrovno,  Mo- 
hilef}',  and  Polotzk,  which  merit  our  attention.  The  Russian  army 
which  broke  up  from  Drissa,  under  the  command  of  Barclay 
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<le  Tolli,  consisted,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  cneraj',  in 
his  10th  bulletin,  of  five  corps  dc  armcc,  each  of  two  divisions, 
iind  four  divisions  of  cavalry.  These*  would  amount  unto 
150  000  men,  as  the  Russitm  corp  tic  armee  consists,  when 
comploto,  of  '25,000.  One  division  of  these,  with  a  pi-oportiou 
of  cavalry,  was  left  with  Witgensticn  at  Polotsk,  consequently 
about  110,000  must  have  marched  upon  Witcpsk.  The  other 
part  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Bagrathion,  consisted 
according  to  the  8th  bulletin  of  the  enemy,  of  four  divisions  of 
infantry,  from  22  to  2 1',000  men  each,  from  4  to  5,000  cavalry, 
and  Pintoff's  Cossacks  about  6000;  which,  altogether,  would 
make  a  force  of  107,000  men.  Consequently,  the  whole  force 
of  the  Russians  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  on  this 
side  of  tlieir  Empire,  must  have  been  about  240,000  men,  be- 
sides the  garrison  of  lligt,  18,000,  and  the  Cossacks,  estimated 
at  50,000,  a  force  only  about  one  half  of  that  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  25th  July,  that  part  which  was  inarching  upon 
Witepsk,  was  attackcxl  by  the  French  army,  under  tlic  com- 
mand of  Murat  and  the  Viceroy,  not  far  from  Ottrovno.     The 
action  was  long  and  obstinate.     The  enemy  claimed  the  vic- 
tory; but  it  was  evident  he  gained  nothing,  as  he  renewed  the 
engagement  next  day  on  the  same  place.     On  this  day  also  the 
f ngagemcnt  was  severe,  and  with  little  advantage  to  the  enemy; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  27th  that  he  was  able  to  advance,  after 
another  hard  contost,  when  the  Russians  drew  off  their  forces 
in  excellent  order  towards  Witepsk,  having  received  intelligence 
that  Bagrathion,  with  the  first    .rmy,  was  advancing  to  join 
them.     The   Russians  insist  that  they  maintained  their  posi- 
tions on  each  day,  an<l  did  not  retire  till  they  deemed  it  pru- 
den'    o  do  so.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  considerable. 
The  enemy  stated  the  Russian  loss  at  20  pieces  of  cannon, 
1500  prisoners,  and  6000  killed  and  wounded.     His  own  only 
200  killed,  900  wounded,  and  50  prisoners.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Russians  state  the  enemy's  loss  at  5000  men,  and  al- 
low that  their  own  was  considerable.     Their  accounts  in  these 
matters  are  certainly  most  to  be  depended  upon.     Amongst  the 
remarkable  stories  with  which  the  eneu)y  now  and  then  chose 
to  embellish  his  bulletins,  the  one  in  the  bulletin  of  this  actioa 
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U  not  till'  Icasi  mu  'IVo  liuiuliTil  of  his  volti^curn  wvrv  8tir« 
ruiiiulcd  by  10,000  lUissimi  cavalry — fJioy  rcinaincd  an  hoitv  iit 
tluH  state,  and  then  cut  tlu'ir  way  tlirou|i;li  the  ononiy  VNithuul 
any  loss  on  their  part,  alter  having  ddttroycd  IU)0  lliiHsians. 
The  Kniptror  in({iiircd  ti)  which  corps  these  troops  who  j)cr- 
lormetl  this  Hat  Ijcbn^^ed. —  To  l/w  i)//i,  and  tlira-Jhuvtlis  o/'us 
lire  lads  of  Paris.*  •'  Tell  them,  ways  the  Emperor,  tliey  arc 
brave  lellows,  they  all  deserve  the  cross."  This  story  was  only 
Htted  lor  tlie  ears  of  the  ♦♦  luds  of  Parifty"  I'or  no  other  liuumii 
beioirs  could  credit  it  lor  u  moment. 

I)y  the  rapid  and  desperate  push  which  the  enemy  made 
iij)on  W'ilna,  he  succeeded,  for  the  moment,  in  separatiiij^ 
the  Russian  army,  and  in  u  great  measure  cut  it  in  two. 
To  prevent  the  i'atal  consequences  which  might  have  ensu- 
ed from  this  nu)vcnient,  the  Russian  armies  strained  every 
nerve  to  retrieve  this'  misfortune;  and  the  enemy  to  prevent 
their  object,  and  to  render  it  fatal  to  them.  Hence  his  o- 
perations  a{i;ainbt  the  second  army,  muler  Barclay  de  ToUi, 
which  have  been  already  notical.  While  he  continued  to  fol- 
low it  with  unremitting  ardour,  but  witli  no  real  atlvantngr 
except  the  occupation  of  an  extent  of  country,  which  the  suc- 
ceeding events  might  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  retain, 
.Uavousl,  Jerome,  and  others,  continued  to  press  after  the  gal- 
lant Bagrathion,  without  allowing  him  a  momcnt'H  repose.  A» 
oilen,  however,  as  they  came  in  contact  with  him,  they  sufflred 
for  their  temerity,  though  their  superior  numbers  enabled  them 
to  manecuvre  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  retreat.  On  the  28th  June, 
at  Mir,  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  under  Jerome,  attacked 
Platofti  and  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  six  regimcntsf  of 
Iluhlans,  under  General  Rosnezkje,  being  cut  to  pieces.  For 
this  unfortunate  affair,  and  some  others,  Jerome  got  liberty  to 
retire  lor  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Davoust,  however,  hav- 
ing gained  upon  Bsigrathion,  continued  to  move  with  his  army 
to  the  northward  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  he  was  in  lull 
communication  with  Bonaparte,  Bagrathion  was  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  other  part  of  the  Russian  army,  except 
by  circuitous  routes.      The  enemy  endeavoured  to  con.pcl  him 
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10  mwrch  in  the  direction  of  the  Pripez  river,  thereby  neparat'. 
ing  him  to  a  greater  diHtunce;  but  Uagrathion  shaping  his  courfui 
more  and  more  to  the  northward  of  east,  endeavoured  to  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  the  army,  from  which  he  had  been 
separated.     This  again  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  ene- 
my; who,  after  an  engagement  more  sanguinary  than  any  that 
had  yet   taken   phice,    were   severely   defeated.     Nine   regi- 
I  mentB  were  ahnost  cut  to  pieces.     From  5  to  6000  were  letl 
ideadohthe  field,  and  1000  taken  prisoners.*     Although  by 
[this  the  obstacles  to  a  junction  were  lessened,  still  the  barrii  r 
was  not  altogether  removed;  but  it  was  now  evident,  tliat  Bagra- 
ithion  would  noon  be  enabled  to  accomplish  tliis  desirable  object. 
[Having  passed  the  Berezina  at  Bobrunsk,  he  marched  in  the 
[diroction  of  Novi  Bhykow.     But  the  enemy  had  already  got  to 
'Mogilhcir,  and  were  before  him.     On  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
!  according  to  the  enemy's  account,  he  attacked  their  odvanced 
guard;  of  whom,  says  the  10th  bulletin,  100  were  taken  prison- 
ers, but  the  ^<?M<Ta/t' was  beat;  the  action  now  Itecamc  warm, 
and  was  continued  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon;  when,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  enemv,  the  Russians  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  3000  killed  and  wounde<1,  und  1600  prisoners;  his  own  loss, 
only  700  killed  and  wounded;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  fruits 
of  the  battle  remainetl  with  the  Russians,  for  he  acknowlcdgeH 
[that  Bagrathion  succeeded  in  passing  the  Dnieper,  or  Boryst- 
hcnos,  at  Bhykow,  and  marched  upon  Smolensk,  which  it  had 
[been  his  grand  object  to  prevent.f     The  Russian  accounts, 
however,  which  are  more  to  be  relied  on,  differ  very  <  j  isider- 
lably.     At  nine  in  the  morning  Bagrathion's  advanced  guard 
Iwas  attacked  by  a  superio:*  force,  consistmg  of  five  divisions^ 
lunclor  Davoust  and  Mortier.     The  contest  was  o'jstinate.     The 
lencniy  were  twice  repulsed.     Again  he  came  forward  with  fresli 
jeoUinms — but  in  vain — the  Russians  maintained  their  ground. 
[The  road  to  Smolensk  was  opened,  and  at  six  in  the  evening 
Ithe  action  ceased.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  exceeded  5000  killed 
[and  woundeil;  that  of  the  Russians  amounted  unto  600.^    Hnv* 
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ing  passed  the  Dnieper,  as  lias  been  already  ■mentioned,  Ikij^- 
rathion  marched  by  Matislavl,  upon  Smolensk,  where  liis  com- 
munication was  quite  free  with  the  main  army*  This  retreii 
does  Bagrathion,  and  the  Russian  army,  the  highest  honour,  and 
Was  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  great  dilliculties  and  dangers. 
TJjo  enemy  boasted  of  his  successes  at  this  time,  and  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  victor  in  all  of  these  actions;  but  it  was  obvious 
to  the  meanest  imderstanding,  that  he  was  foiled  in  his  main 
object,  which  was  to  separate  liagrathion's  divisions  from  the 
main  army,  and  annihilate  each  in  detail.  He  tried  cveiy 
manoeuvre,  which  he  had  put  in  practice  in  the  opening  of  o* 
tlier  campaigns,  in  order  to  strike  a  blow  which  might  derange 
the  idterior  plans  of  his  adversaries,  and  make  them  fall  an  easy 
pi*ey — but  he  failed;  and  hence,  as  he  advanced,  his  want  ol 
success  irritated  his  mind,  which  he  {wured  forth  in  low  abuse 
and  sarcastic  observations,  against  tin?  Russian  government — 
the  Russian  people  and  their  army. 

'I'he  second  army,  in  order  to  eilect  a  junction  with  Bagrathiou, 
rctfroatetl  from  Witepzk  in  open  day,  and  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my, who  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  take  the  smallest  advantage 
of  them,  or  disturb  them  in  their  operations.  Witepzk  was 
immediately  ^occupied  as  the  head  quarters  of  the  French  army. 
In  it  the  enemy  found  a  magazine  of  salt,  woith  1 5,000,000 
francs;  and  he  found  out  that  it  had  20  convents  and  30  stee- 
ples. Here  the  French  army  tt)ok  up  its  abode  for  12  days; 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ariluous  and  destructive  operations 
thi'ough  which  they  had  advanced  so  far.  Here  also  perceiv- 
ing that  his  task  was  not  to  be  so  soon  accomplished  as  he 
imagined,  Bonaparte  gave  orders  for  tlic  corj)s  ol"  reserve  left 
west  of  the  Niemen  to  approach  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  to 
act  afterwards  as  might  be  found  necessary. 
,  While  these  things  were  going  im  between  the  main  armies, 
imjx)rtant  operations  had  also  taken  place  between  the  detach- 
ed armies  in  other  quarters;  .amongst  these  was  the  attack 
made  by  Tormazow,  upon  the  Saxon  army,  imder  General 
Klengel,  at  Kobryn.  This  engagement  took  place  on  the  27tli 
July,  and  was  extremely  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  battle  last- 
ed nine  liours.    The  bravery  of  the  Russian  troops,  however, 
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©vevcame  every  obstacle.  The  Saxons  were  completely  defeats 
c(l,  above  1000  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  besides  the 
wounded;  8  cannon,  and  2,360  prisoners  were  taken,  including 
(ien.  Klengel.  The  Russian  loss  was  small,  but  not  mentioned. 
This  engagement  endangered  the  enemy's  rear,  and  obliged 
Jiim  to  detach  the  7th  corps,  under  licgniei-,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  auxiliary  army  under  Schwartzenberg,  which  for  the 
moment  checked  Tormasoft''s  aireer.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
he  also  had  been  reintbrced  with  two  divisions  of  Bagrathion's 
army,  detached  by  the  latter  i;i  his  retreat;  and  with  these,  his 
force  amounting  to  perhaps  45,000  men,  Tormasoff  was  enabled 
lo  maintain  his  positions,  or  at  least,  not  to  lose  much  ground, 
against  all  the  ^iForts  of  his  aitlversaries,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
army  from  Turkey,  enabled  hini  again  to  act  upon  the  oii'ensivo. 
While  these  things  were  going  on,  Witgenstien  was  fully 
cin{)loytHl  on  the  Dwina.  Having  been  reinlbrced  by  several 
battalions  of  the  reserve  *,  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  op- 
pose the  enemy's  projects  in  that  quarter,  and  to  protect  the 
Pskov  road.  From  Polotzk,  Oudinot  with  the  2d  corps,  and 
all  the  Bavarians,  (30  to  37,000),  amounting  to  at  least;  60,000 
men,  marched  in  the  direction  of  Sebesch;  while  Macdonald, 
from  Jacobstad,  threatened  to  advance  from  that  (quarter,  to 
join  Oudinot,  whose  united  forces  would  then  have  been  far  su- 
})erior  to  those  under  Witgenstein.  Xbis  brave  general  saw 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  therefore  determined 
to  attack  Oudinot  without  delay.  In  addition  to  the  battalions 
of  reserve,  already  mentioned,  Bonaparte  informs  us,  in  his 
10th  bulletin,  that  prince?  Repnin's  corps  had  also  joined  him. 
His  force  might  therefore  amount  to  50,000  men.  Oudinot 
had  crossed  the  Drissa,  and  was  advancing  upon  Sebesch, 
Witgenstien  met  him  at  Jacoubovo,  on  the  30th,  when  a  series  of 
the  moat  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engagements  took  place,  and 
which  were  (continued  for  three  successive  days.  The  enemy  slurs 
over  the  actions  of  the  30th  and  3 1st,  by  merely  stating  that 
tm  engagement  took  place  at  Jacoubovo,  on  the  30th,  wbere  the 
2GtU  regiment  of  light  infantry  obtained  much  glory;  and  that 
ipt"  tlu'  31st,  simply  by  saying,  that  the  enemy  endeavoured  to 
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attack  tljc  Duke  of  Reggio  on  his  flank  as  he  marched,  who  took 
up  a  position  with  the  Drissa  in  his  front;  but  as  he  had  been 
previously  beyond  the  Drissa,  he  had  therefore  been  compelled 
to  rccross  it,  certainly  not  the  object  for  which  ho  set  out.    How 
he  Clime  to  do  so,  Bonaparte  very  prudently  refrained  from  men- 
tioning, but  turned  his  attention  to  the  third  engagement,  which 
took  place  on  the  first  of  August,  where,  in  his  usual  style  of 
bombast  and  gasconade,  he  asserted,  that  after  a  masked  battery 
had  been  opened  upon  the  Russians  who  had  crossed  the  Drissa, 
which  battery  of  40  pieces  of  cannon,  for  one  hour,  poured 
forth  grape  shot  amongst  the  Russian  ranks,  15,000  of  their 
troops   were  driven  into   the   river,    3,500   were   killed   and 
wounded,  3,000  taken  prisoners,  and  all  their  artillery  and  mi- 
litjiry  chests*.     Such  were  the  accounts  of  the  enemy,  a  sweep- 
ing, but  a  suspicious  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  matter.     But 
why  Oudinot  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  upwards  of  40 
miles,  or  how  he  had  not  continued  to  advance  after  such  bril- 
liant victories,  the  emperor  did  not  condescend  to  inform  us, 
Witgenstien,  however,  did  this  for  him,  in  very  plain,  but  very 
.^rong  and  convincing  language.     Oudinot,  with  all  his  forces, 
were  most  dreadfully  beaten.     The  engagements,  says  Wit- 
genstien, were  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary.     For  three  <lays 
the  battle  continued,  each  day,  from  early  in  the  morning,  till 
late  at  night.     The  enemy  was  totally  routed,  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  only  escaped  by  the  woody  nature  of  the  country. 
The  Russian  troops  performed  incredible  actions  of  valour. 
Batteries,  and  columns  of  whatever  strength,  which  were  op- 
posed to  them  were,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  overthrown 
and  annihilated.     "  All  the  villages  through  which  we  pass," 
Rays  he,  "  are  coyeretl  with  dead  bodies;"  the  enemy  lost  3O00 
prisoners,  J  pieces  of  cannon,  many  powder  waggons,  and  all 
the  crown  and  private  baggage.     The  killed  and  wounded  ex- 
ceeded 5000  men.     "  The  loss  of  the  Russians,"  says  the  gal- 
lant general,  "  is  not  small."     "  So  soon,"  says  he,  "  as  I  shall 
have  driven  them  across  the  Dwina,  I  am  determined,  as  I  attack 
them  on  each  side,  to  turn  myself  against  the  corps  of  Macdo» 
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nald,  to  attack  itj"  and  continued  lie,  "  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  our  troops,  invigorated  by  tliesc  suc- 
cesses, I  hope  likewise  to  perform  something.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  clear  the  lines  of  demarcation  allotted  to  mc,  of  the 
enemy*."     He  kept  his  word,  as  the  sc(jucl  will  shew  us. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  says  Bonaparte,  the  Duke  of  T.iren- 
tuni  took  possession  of  Dunaburgh,  which  had  cost  the  lluii- 
sians  many  millions  to  fortify,  for  the  space  of  live  years, 
durin""  which  time  the  work  was  carried  on,  and  a  labour  o\' 
20,000  men  expended  upon  it.  Here,  however,  he  only  found 
8  pieces  of  cannon,  the  Russians  had  carried  away  all  the  restf. 
In  the  absence  of  Macdonald,  general  Grawert  commanded  the 
corps  before  Riga,  consisting  principally  of  Prussian  troops.  No 
important  operations  had  yet  been  undertaken  against  that  place. 
As  a  measure  of  precaution,  the  Russian  genera  I  Essen  had 
caused  the  suburbs  next  the  enemy,  to  be  burnt  down.  A  di- 
vision of  British  men  of  war,  under  admiral  Martin,  rendered 
great  service,  and  cleared  the  mouths  of  the  river,  keeping  the 
enemy  at  a  respectful  distance.  Throughout  the  Russian  em- 
pire, the  utmost  unanimity  prevailed  upon  the  subject  of  the 
wai'.  The  patriotism  of  all  ranks  was  kindled,  and  the  whole 
Russian  population  was  determined  to  submit  to  any  privation, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  invader.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
came  voluntarily  forward,  to  offer  their  fortunes  and  their  ser^- 
vices.  Armies  wei'o  raised,  equipped  and  paid  by  the  different 
towns,  and  divisions  by  single  individuals,  yet  with  this  prospect 
before  him,  the  enemy  continued  to  persevere.  It  was  fortur 
nate  for  mankind  ho  did  so. 

The  dexterous  conduct  of  the  Russian  generals  having  suc- 
ceeded in  again  imiting  their  armies,  and  after  having  inflicted 
severe  chastisement  upon  the  invader  at  Ostrovno,  Witepzk 
and  MogilhefF,  their  united  tjarces  were  concentrated  at  Smo- 
lensk, the  main  army  having  had  a  very  brilliant  affair  ni 
Inknovo,  in  its  march  thither,  in  which  tlie  baggage  of  general 
Jscbastiani  was  taken,  and  about  500  prisoners. — The  affair  of 
Drissa,  those  of  Ostrovna  and  Mogilheff',  (says  the  enemy  in  his 
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]  0th  bulletin),  might  have  been,  in  other  wars,  called  three 
battles."  But  the  events  which  were  approaching  in  this  war, 
sliewctl,  that  comparatively  speaking,  these  were  unworthy  of 
«hat  rank  in  history. 

In  front  of  the  venerable  city  of  Smolensk,  the  Russian  army 
amounting  to  130  o  •  I'iOjOOO,  was  now  drawn  up,  and  though 
determined  to  defend  the  place,  still  they  were  not  inclined  to 
risk  a  general  baf^ie. 

Smolensk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  an  an- 
cient and  venerable  city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Poland. 
The  principal  part  of  it  is  situated  upon  the  side  of  the  Dnieper, 
where  it  runs  betwixt  two  hills.  The  town  is  surrounded '  ly  wall* 
of  great  extent  and  tliickness,  enclosing  a  much  larger  space 
than  the  city  at  present  occupies.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  note,  but  from  being  a  frontier  town,  Imd  suffered 
much  in  the  wars  between  the  Russians  and  Poles,  before  it  was 
confirmed  to  the  former  i>ower.  The  buildings  are  principally  of 
i^ood,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1783,  was  only  esti- 
mated at  8000,  but  since  that  period  they  must  have  increased 
considerably.  It  was  always  accounted  tl>t  key  of  Moscom', 
:nul  a  kind  of  belief  was  prevalent,  that  tl'e  power  who  held 
Smolensk,  was  master  of  the  capital.  The  Russians  intended 
to  defend  tlK'  town  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  enemy  was 
resolved  to  have  it  at  all  hazards.  The  combat,  therefoj'c,  was 
likely  to  l)c  serious  and  sanguinary,  which  was  to  decide  its. 
late.  The  whole  French  army,  under  Bonaparte  in  person,^ 
approached  to  the  attack,  and  crossing  the  Dnieper  lower 
down,  advanced  to  the  city  from  the  southward.  The  accounts 
which  the  enemy  gives  of  these  affairs,  are  so  full  of  exaggeration 
and  falsehood,  that  it  is  extremely  diihcult  to  separate  them  froia 
the  truth,  or  to  obtain  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  their  ope- 
rations. On  the  14th,  a  severe  engagement  took  place  at  Krasr 
^loy,  where  the  Russians  hail  a  body  of  7,000  mea  posted. 
These  were  attacked  by  the  king  of  Naples  and  general  Ney, 
and  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  1500  prisoners,  8  pieces  of 
cannon,  14<  caisons,  and  1000  killetl  and  wounded.  The  encr 
my  docs  not  state  his  own  loss,  and,  no  doubt,  exaggerates,  as 
usual,  that  of  the  Russians.    The  army  continued  to  press  for-< 
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ward  to  Smolensk.  On  the  16th,  the  heights  of  Smolensk 
were  commanded,  and  the  French  army  were  placed  in  the 
following  position,  viz.  Ney  had  the  left,  leaning  upon  the  Bo- 
rysthcnes  or  Dnieper;  the  prince  ot  Ekmuhl  the  centre,  who 
had  advanced  from  Dombrowa;  prince  Poniatowski  the  right; 
the  guard  was  placed  in  reserve  in  the  centre j  the  Viceroy  in 
reserve  on  the  right,  and  the  cavidry  under  the  king  of  Naples, 
At  the  extremity  of  the  right;  the  duke  of  Abrantcs,  with  the 
8th  corps,  "  lost  their  way,  and  made  a  false  movement*." 

Such  were  the  positions  of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  at 
least  220,000  men.  The  enemy  moved  forward  his  main  force 
to  the  attack.  He  says  the  16th,  and  half  of  the  17th,  were 
passed  in  observation,  but  the  Russian  accounts  arc  very  difl'e- 
rent.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  the  Enjperor  Na- 
poleon, at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  made  his  appearance  before 
Smolensk.  This  force  was  intended  solely  for  the  attack  upon 
the  city,  the  remainder  of  the  army  had  to  observe  the  Russian 
army,  least  it  should  disturb  their  operations.  About  six  verst.* 
jirom  the  city,  he  was  received  by  the  corps  of  general  Rayewski. 
|At  six  in  the  morning  the  engagement  began,  at  noon  it  be- 
'icame  most  bloody;  but  the  Russians  remained  firm,  and  the 
enemy  were  overthrown.  The  corps  of  general  Doctorow  was 
./rderetl  to  replace  that  of  Rayewski.  These  attacked  the  ene- 
niy,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th.  The  engagement  lasted  till 
the  evening.  The  Russian  troops  fought  with  desperat'on, 
*«  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty."  The  enemy 
were  again  every  where  repulsed,  but  again  he  returned  to  the 
charge,  with  fresh  troops,  and  accumulated  fury;  and  it  is  at 
this  time  only,  as  usual,  that  his  account  begins,  when  he  had 
more  the  appearance  of  success.  Thirty  thousand  Russians 
held  the  town,  and  the  remainder  of  their  army  was  upon  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  with  which  three  bridges  connnunicated. 
Perceiving  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17tli,  that  the  French  were 
determined  to  carry  the  place,  since  the  Russians  declined  a  ge- 
neral engagement,  which  was  the  wish  of  Bonaparte  to  bring  on, 
they  reinforced  that  part  of  the  army  in  the  city  with  two  divisioas 
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oV  intantry,  and  tw'>  rcgiuienis  of  the  intiuitry  ot'  llic  ^uiirdu* 
The  rHack  began,  hays  the  enemy,  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th.     But  the  various  repulses  he  experienced,  on  that 
and  on  the  precedin«r  day,  were  not  projjer  subjoet-^  of  mirth  for 
*'  the  hiil!»  of  Paris."     At  half  past  four,  the  lir  of  musiju;  try 
became  general.     '1  ho  att^ick,  was  furious,  the  doumo  <:')stlnate. 
'J'he  llMssian>  fought  under  cover  of  ramparts;  the  onoiy  ad- 
vanced, in  closs  and  deterniintd  masses,  in  the\oiY  tceiiiol"  the 
Ilnssian  artillery.     The  divisions  of  MoT.md  aiu'  Guden,  at 
length  succccdetl  in  tah'r.y  the  tntronched  juburbs,  and  pene- 
trated to  thecovcri'd  way,  and  the  J)ukc  of  Elchiugvn  carriod 
the  position  which  the  lln?sians  held  withoiit  the  town,  anr' 
pursued  theni  to  the  glacis.     At  five  o'clock,  xiys  the  tr-  "ny, 
the  cou>nunucatiun  betwcMi  the  town  and  (he  vift-ht  bnak,  could 
onlv  I  ^  acci>(n!>lished  hv  insolated  men,  and  vot  we  lind,  at 
midniiiht,  < ho  wliole  liussian  force  that  AVas  in  Smolensk,  aban- 
iloiK  d  i»,  i.M'  piisst<l  without  molestation,  to  the  right  bank  of 
iiie  river;  conse(nunlly  the  enemy  must  havo  been  worsted  a1 
this  point.     The  en<jat'ement  continued  with  iiukscribablc  ftir^ . 
Tlie  Russians  j^tood  firm  as  their  ramparts,  anil  fearless  as  their 
p,aiis;    and  it  was  only  when  the  one  tumbled  from  beneath 
;heiu,  and  the  other  became  useless,  that  they  abandoned  their 
posts.       liatteries  u}M>n  batteries   were  opened   upon   them: 
howitzers  threw  shells  innumerable  into  thd  town.     Smolensk 
built  of  wood,  was  quickly  in  flames,  and  exhibited  to  the  e3'e 
of  the  French  army,  said  its  callous  chief,  "  in  the  middle  of  u 
tine  m'ght  in  Augu^it,  a  spectacle  similar  to  that  which  an  irruj)- 
tion  of  Vesuvius,  presents  to  the  inhabitants  of  Naples*."  Three 
breaching  batteries  played  upon  the  town,  and  comj)anies  of 
miners  were  undermining  the  ramparts.     Thousands  of  iVesh 
troops  were  advancing  t(J  the  assault,  when  the  place  being  now 
either  one  sheet  of  flame,  or  spread  with  smoking  ruins,  tlu* 
Russians,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  18th,  abandon- 
ed what  once  was  Smolensk;   broke  down  the  bridges,   and 
joined  the  army  on  the  north  bank,  without  further  molcsta- 
cion.     At  two  in  the  morning,  says  the  enemy,  the  troops  iu 
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sdvattce,  no  longer  found  opposition;  a  pretty  clear  proof  the)' 
did  not,  and  durst  not  closely  pursue  the  Russians.      The 
enemy  says  he  found  200  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  place.     If  so, 
many  of  these  must  have  been  of  little  use,  and  that  was  all  he 
obtained  in  his  dearly  earned  prize.     The  Russians,  he  said, 
lost  12,700  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  2000  prisoners,  while 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  only  S,900,  killed  and  wounded;  a 
prodigious  admission,  however,  on  his  part,  and  nearly  e«;jual  to 
what  he  said  the  battle  of  Asperne  cost  him.  Such  accounts,  how- 
ever, deserve  no  attention;  the  meanest  capacity  must  perceive 
their  falsehood,  and  know  that  the  loss  of  the  assailants  must  have 
been  more  than  double  that  of  the  assailed,  under  such  circum- 
stances; but  not  content  with  this  misreprescr. cation,  he  colours 
J  it  a  little  higher,  by  saying,  that "  the  field  of  battle  has  offered  to 
the  view  of  200,000  persons,  who  can  attest  it,  the  sight  of  one 
French  corpse  laying  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  seven  or  eight  Rus- 
:<  sians."  As  the  inhabitants  had  all  left  the  town,  and  none  of  the 
Russian  army  remained,  consequently  these  200,000  spectators, 
%must  have  been  the  individuals  composing  the  French  army  alone, 
I.    During  the  18th,  the  enemy  repaired  the  bridges  over  the 
%)nieper;  and  at  break  of  day,  on  the  19th,  Ney  crossetl  over 
to  the  right  bank.     At  one  league  only  from  the  town,  he  en- 
countered the  last  column  of  the  Russian  rear  guard,  consisting 
of  6000  men;   these  were,  according  to  his  accounts,  quickly 
S  overthrown.   On  the  heights  of  Valentina,  a  stronger  force  was 
§  stationed,  and  which  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  Russians 
sent  several  divisions  to  their  support,  and  which,  together, 
amounted  to  10,000  men.     The  position  was  excellent,  and  it 
■was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Russians  to  maintain  it 
against  all  hazards,  in  order  to  secure  the  retreat  of  their 
army,  their  baggage,  and  their  wounded.     This  brought  on 
the  bloody  battle  of  Valentina.     Tlie  enemy  were  repulsed, 
but  he  teturncd  with  fresh  troops  to  the  charge.     General 
Gudin,  the  commanding  officer,  was  killed  in  this  last  attempt; 
and  it  is  evident,  from  the  accounts  of  tlie  enemy  himself,  that 
the  Russians  accomplished  their  object,  and  retired  unmolested. 
Junot,  who  had  formerly  lost  his  way,  seemod  here  to  have  com- 
mitted a  still  greater  fault.     He  was  detached  to  tlirow  him- 
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self  "between  the  retreating  Russian  army  and  Moscow.     I^ 
failed  in  his  object,  because  in  reality  he  durst  not  attempt  it. 
From  this  period,  he  was  sent  back  in  bad  health,  fortunate 
that  he  escaped  the  remainder  of  the  Russian  campaign.     Tijc 
engagement  of  Valentina  continued  throughout  the  day,  and 
was  certainly  most  obstinate  and  bloody.    The  enemy  stated  his 
loss  at  3,200  men,  killed  and  wounded;  and  estimated  that  of 
the  Russians  at  treble  the  number.     Four  days  elapsed  before 
lie  thought  proper  to  notice  it  at  all,  a  practice  usual  when  he 
scufl'tred  u  defeat*.     The  Russian  accounts,  however,  which  are 
})rovon  to  be  nearly  correct,  stated  their  total  loss  at  Smolensk 
at  9,000  men,  and  that  of  the  French  at  20,000;  and  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained,  by  the  documents  found  at  Moscow,  that 
the  loss  of  the  latter  was  nearly  23,000  men. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  an  awful  picture  Smolensk 
afforded,  n:fler  such  a  carnage.  In  flames,  and  covered  with 
dead  and  dying;  without  refuge,  without  help,  without  ho^e. 
The  enemy  coloured  the  consequences,  with  all  his  art.  The 
whole  Russian  army  was  described  as  wholly  dispersed  and 
broken.  Of  the  1 2  divisions,  says  the  enemy,  of  which  it  was 
composed,  2  were  broken  and  defeated  at  OstroVno,  2  at  Mo- 
hilcff,  6  at  Smolensk,  and  the  remaining  2,  consisting  of  the 
guards,  at  Valentina.  The  Poles  were  described  as  deserting 
in  numbers.  "  You  have  abandoned  us  without  fighting,"  say 
they,  "  aiid  what  right  can  you  have  to  exact  from  us  to.re- 
mahi  under  your  colours."  These,  and  many  other  irteering 
expressions,  amused  t\\t  people  of  France,  ahd  gave  satisfaction 
to  the  disaffected  throughout  Europe. 

The  enemy  taunted  and  ridiculed  the  Russian  general  fo)*  no; 
making  a  proper  use  of  the  advantageous  position  which  he 
held,  by  giving  battle  in  it.  The  enemy's  g.:neral  "  wanted  re- 
solution," and  the  Emperor  Alexander  (said  he),  had  reiterated 
his  commands,  to  defend  Smolensk  till  the  last  extremity.  There, 
also,  (continued  he),  the  Russians  gave  out  that  they  would  make 
a  stand,  and  meet  us  in  battle;  but  no — we  appeared,  and  they 
made  no  eflbrt  to  protect  the  place;  Smolensk  was  taken,  antl 

•  The  expeditionate  (postmaster),  forgot  to  send  the  bulleiitis  for  «otnc  days!].' 
Paris,  SepttimbcrSd. 
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the  Russian  army  ran  full  drive  upon  Moscow.  "  Smolensk 
the  sacred*!  Smolensk  the  strong!  whoever  has  Smolensk 
has  Moscow,"  exclaimed  the  enemy.  That  the  occupation  of 
Smolensk,  occasioned  the  fall  of  Moscow,  cannot  admit  of  a, 
doubt.  "  Your  Majesty  may  rest  assured,  that  this  event  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Smolensk f,"  says  Ku- 
tusoff,  but  not  in  anger — he  does  not  attempt  to  say  that  his 
predecessor  could  have  acted  better  than  what  he  did|;  although 
the  occupation  of  Smolensk  occasioned  the  loss  of  Moscow,  that 
docs  not  necessarily  hnpl^  that  blame  was  attached  to  the  Rus- 
sian general  for  his  conduct.  The  rest  of  the  campaign  shew- 
ed that  Barclay  de  Tolli  acted  wisely  in  not  risknig  a  battle  to. 
preserve  it.  The  sole  object  of  Bonaparte  in  attacking  the 
place,  was  to  provoke  a  general  engagement;  but  when  he 
i'ound  the  Russian  general  would  not  leave  the  advantageous. 
p(  sition  which  he  had  chosen,  to  engage  an  enemy  immensely 
superior  in  numbers,  Bonaparte  could  not  with  propriety  re- 
linquish the  attack;  least,  if  he  had  done  so,  it  might  have  been 
construed  into  inability  on  his  part,  to  accomplish  the  object. 
Success  was  his  sole  aim,  any  thing  else,  even  in  appearance,  was 
injurious  to  his  cause,  and  might  be  dangerous.  The  object  of 
the  Russian  general  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  one,  namely,  to 
defend  every  strong  position  which  the  country  aftbrded, 
against  a  superior  enemy,  while  he  could  inflict  upon  that  ene- 
my, a  loss  more  than  double  to  that  which  he  suffered,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  endanger  the  fate  of  his  army,  upon  which, 
at  that  moment,  the  existence  of  the  empire  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depended.  But  had  he  acted  otherwise — had  he  at  Smolensk 
given  battle  to  the  enemy,  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quences. The  enemy  was  then  superior  in  numbers  by  one  half 
— still  proportionately  more  so  in  cavalry — unacquainted  with 
disaster,  and  buoyed  up  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  victory 
and  complete  success.  Had  he  engaged  such,  aii  enemy  in  a 
general  battle,  the  fortune  of  war  was  dou}?tfulj  and  the  battle 
lost  might  iiave  sealed  the  doom  of  the  Russian  empire,  by  inti- 

*  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Bulletins. 
f   Kutusuif 's  Dispatch,  Sc-ptembcr  1 6th. 

\  KutUfioft'  liiinselt',  after  he  took  the  command,  did  not  wish  to  engage,  until  Ikj 
^as  jgined  Wy  the  reinibrccments  from  AIpscuw  and  Kalouga.. 
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midating  the  population,  before  their  national  feeling  and  uttnoiU. 
strength  was  called  forth.    On  the  other  hand,  if  he  fought 
and  gained  such  a  battle  as  was  afterwards  gained  at  Borodino, 
and  which,  against  such  an  enemy,  was  the  utmost  he  could 
rationally  expect,  the  foe  still  superior  in  numbers,  upon  the 
frontiers  of  a  country  rising  to  support  him — at  no  great  dis- 
stance  from  his  supplies  and  resources,  would  have  preserved 
such  a  firm  front,  a»  would  have  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
the  Russian  general  to  have  followed  up  his  success,  until  hit* 
loss  was  repaired  by  reinforcements  from  the  interior,  by  which 
time,  the  force  of  the  enemy  also  augmented,  would  have  ren- 
dered other  sanguinary  battles  necessary,  to  secure  his  defeat. 
If,  also,  the  enemy  had  been  defeated  at  Smolensk,  as  he  was 
at  Borodino,  it  would  have  sooner  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  real  danger.     He  would  have  called  up  his  reserves  and 
other  resources,  while  these  could  have  joined  him  with  safety 
and  facility.     {Ic  would  not  then  have  advanced  as  he  did  in 
false  security,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Russian  empire;  to  such 
A  distance  from  all  his  supplies,  that  none  could  join  him  in 
time  to  render  victory  decisive,  or  preserve  defeat  from  being 
attended  with  uttev  destructioui     The  end  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign could  novel"!  under  these  circumstances,  have  been  so  sig- 
nally disastrous  to  the  euepiy)  as  it  was.    Although  the  Russian 
general,  very  probably,  neither  contemplated  nor  calculated 
.  upon  such  complete  success,  in  the  future  stages  of  this  cam- 
paig      yet  considering  every  circumstance,  he  acted  wisely  in 
declinnig  a  general  engagement  in  order  to  preserve  Smolensk. 
The  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  pouptry  for  the  moment,  was 
of  no  importance,  when  compared  to  preserving  the  Russian 
army  eptire,  until  circumi^tances  and  the  season,  enabled  it  to 
assume  the  offensive,  and  render  the  discomfiture  of  the  ene- 
my more  complete  and  fatal. — Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  cal- 
culations of  th^  Russian  general;  and  in  the  end,  the  enemy  i 
found  that  his  plans  excited  very  diiFerent  feelings  from  sar- 
casm and  reproach.     Indeed,  when  Bonaparte  accused  his  an- 
tagonists of  error,  in  not  giving  him  battle,  it  was  in  nine  in- 
stances  out  of  t^en,  the  surest  proof  of  their  wisdom.     For 
many  a  day,  ha  and  the  Moniteur,  had  made  the  defensive  sys- 
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iem  of  Lord  Wellington,  in  Portugal,  uie  object  of  their  public 
ridicule.  The  simie  plan  was  now  adopted  with  regard  to  lliu 
llussians.  *'  If  this  be  a  plan  previously  arranged,  (said  the 
Journal  de  I'Empirc,  September  7th),  we  must  allow  that  the 
Hussiuns  have  singulai*  combinations."  Singular,  indeed,  they 
found  them,  and  far  beyond  the  calculating  powers  of  that 
Boutique  of  injustice  and  iniquity  establ'shei.  at  Paris. 

Alter  the  battle  of  Valentina,  the  Russian  army  continued 
its  retreat  towards  Moscow.  Every  thing  in  their  way,  that 
could  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  the  enemy  was  burnt  or  destroy -^ 
cd.  The  commercial  suburb  of  Smolensk,  on  tlie  north  bank  of 
the  Dnieper,  was  consumed;  and  at  Doroghobus,  Viasma,  and 
Ghiat,  every  thing  was  also  laid  waste.  The  enemy  advanced  after 
the  retreating  Russians,  but  marched  over  deserted  dwellings, 
and  scenes  of  general  desolation.  "  Never  was  a  war  conducted 
with  so  much  inhumanity:  the  Russians  treat  their  own  country 
as  they  would  that  of  an  enemy."*  Yet  with  this  dismal  pix>spect 
before  him,  the  enemy  (detaching  a  force  to  pppose  the  Russians 
4isseml>ling  on  the  lower  Dnieper,)  advanced  in  a  soUd  and 
compact  mass.  He  turned  neitiior  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
1  the  left,  but  marched  straight  forward.  "  The  Viceroy  ma- 
noeuvres on  the  left,  at  two  leagues  from  the  great  road;  the 
Prince  of  Ekhmuhl  on  the  great  road,  and  the  Prince  Ponia- 
towski  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Osma."f  Nothing  of  any  im~ 
portiuice  occuiTed  in  this  retreat,  except  a  very  brilliant  affair 
on  the  27th,  witli  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  and  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Russian  army,  in  which  the  former  were  very 
roughly  handled,  and  forced  to  desist  fi'om  attacking  the  Rus> 
»Iuns  in  their  march, 

While  these  things  were  going  on  between  the  grand  ar- 
mies, equal  activity  was  displayed  by  the  detached  corps.  Wit- 
genstein,  after  his  repeated  victories  over  Oudinot,  pursued 
him  to  within  40  miles  of  Polotsk,  where  leaving  a  strong  ad- 
vanced guard  to  observe  his  motions,  he  made  a  ra})id  move- 
ment to  the  right,  towards  Druya,  in  order  to  attack  Macdon- 
ald  And  compel  him  to  pass  the  Duna.      But  while  on  his 

•  15th  Bulletin,  Slakovo,  August  27tlu 
•J-  DittQ,  ditto. 
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march  for  this  purpose,  he  received  informotion  tl  i!  OuJiiict* 
Kuving  been  rcintbrced*  by  11,000  men,  was  iigain  un  the  ad- 
vance, he  immcdintely  returnetl  to  oppose  liiin.  On  the  lOtli 
of  August  ho  fell  in  with  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  which  ha^ 
defeatetl,  with  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  GOO 
prisoners.  Of  this  action  no  French  bulletin  ever  tot)k  any  no- 
tice. Witgenstien  continued  to  follow.the  enemy,  and  on  the  I6th 
found  him  posted  before  his  intrenchments,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Polotsk.  The  Russian  General  immediately  resolved 
to  give  him  battle.  On  the  moniing  of  the  17th  the  engage- 
ment began,  and  was  continued  hand  to  hand  for  14  hours,  with 
the  utmost  fury.  After  six  desperate  attacks  in  the  face  of  th« 
most  formidable  batteries,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  driving 
the  enemy  into  their  intrenchments  with  great  slaughter.  Mar- 
shall Oudinot  was  wounded  on  the  shoulder  by  a  cannon  ball, 
and  carried  to  Wilna.  General  Govion  St.  Cyr,  assimicd  the 
command  in  his  stead.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  during 
this  day  was  200Q  kille(t  and  wounded ;f  that  of  the  enemy  was 
much  greater.  The  enemy,  on  this  day,  ncknowletlges  o  loss  of 
1000  men,t  but  it  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  4000  killed  and 
"wounded  alone.  During  the  night  the  French  array  receive<l  a 
fresh  reinforcement  of  Bavarian  troops,  mider  General  Dcvoy:$ 
tliese  replaced  the  corps  of  General  Wrede,  "  which  hutV  been 
muck  exhamkd  by  the  battle  of  the  former  day."§  Witgenstien, 
who  wiis  determined  to  renew  the  attack,  had,  during  the  night, 
collected  all  his  troops,  and  brought  forward  his  artillery,  amount- 
ing to  180  pieces  by  the  French,  and  100  by  the  Bavarian  ac- 
count. Govion  St.  Cyr  saw  his  object,  and  determined  to  an- 
ticipate him.  At  four  o'clock  in  tUe  afternoon  an  action  com- 
menced, more  obstinate  and  bloody  than  any  that  had  yet  taken 
place.  The  contest  was  of  the  most  piurderous  description. 
The  fire  of  the  artillery  was  terrible.  The  desperate  valou.v, 
however,  of  the  Russian  troops,  overcame  every  eiibrt  of  the 
enemy.  Repeatedly  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops  threw 
themselves  in  columns  upon  the  Russian  batteries,  and  as^  often 

*  Admiral  Martin's  Dispatch,  Riga,  August  17th,  Gazette,  September  5th. 
f  "Witgcnstieyis  I}ispaic)t.       |  Fourteenth  Bulletin.        §  Bavarian  official  aecouAt. 
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rhry  left  tlio  ^icfttcr  number  doml  before  them.     The  Davarbtt 
Cicnerult   Deroy,  wnH  wounded  in  tiic  belly  by  a  niusquet  bull, 
and  curried  olF  the  field.     Generul  St.  C'yr  wus  ulsu  wounded. 
JSevrrul  other  Ocneruls  were  wounded  on  bolh  sides.     The  eh«v 
my  were  driven  into  the  town.     'ITie  Ilussiant  fought  even  i^i 
the  NtreetiH.     The  durknesH  of  the  night  imrteil  the  conibntant!% 
and  the  Russian  Generul  at  last  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  men 
from  the  city.     The  enemy,  as  usual,  claimed  tlecided  victories 
in  all  these  aftairs;  but  it  was  evident,  from  St.  Cyr's  account, 
that  in  the  battle  of  the  1 7th,  their  troops  had  been  compel- 
led to  collect  behind  Polotsk,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dwina,  and  theii*  inactivity  after  the  action  of  the  1 8tb  shew* 
cd  clearly  that  the  Russians  had  the  advantage  in  these  bloody 
days.     As  usual,  the  accounts  of  the  loss  of  men  were  vurioua 
itnd  contnulictory.     The  enemy  in  his  14th  bulletin  acknow- 
ledged a  loss  of  1000  men,  but  statetl  the  Russian  loss  to  be 
treble  theirs  in   killed  and  wounded,  besides  500  prisonerc. 
Witgcnstien  on  the  first  day  states  his  own  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  at  2000;  that  of  the  enemy  much  greater,  beside* 
2000  prisoners.     On  the  1 8th  he  stj*»tes  the  loss  as  very  great 
on  both  hides,  but  that  of  the  enemy  was  treble  that  of  the 
Russians  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  500  prisoners;  and 
in  a  suhse(]uent  dispatch,  he  stated  the  loss  on  each  side  to  be 
4,355  Russians  killed  and  wounded,  and  on  the  part  of  th« 
enemy  10,800  killed  and  wounded,  and  3,200  prisoners.     Ge- 
neral St.  Cyr  says,  that  on  the  18th  he  took  20  pieces  of  can- 
non and  1000  prisoners,   and  that  the   Russian   killed   and 
woundetl  was  immense^  \vhile  "  on  our  side  tee  also  lost  some- 
hody"  closes  his  account  of  the  loss  on  that  dreadful  day.     The 
fHcial  account,  however,  published  by  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment, stated  the  loss  of  their  army  alone  in  these  days  at  144 
killed,  1136  wounded,  and  715  prisoners;  being  itself  double 
what  the  enemy  states  the  total  loss  to  have  been.     At  this  time 
the  different  governments  published  the  accounts  from  their 
armies  in  Russia,  but  these  were  found  to  be  so  different  from 
the  bulletins  of  Bonapai'te,  that  it  was  hinted  theiv  publication 
was  altogether  unnecessary;  and,  accordingly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Austria,  the  curtain  dropped  upon  tiicir  operations. 
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In  the  incanlimc,  TormasofFhad  numerous  and  severe  engage^ 
11  lents  with  the  united  forces  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Regnier, 
o-^rtainly  exceeding  60,000  men.  Regnier  had  the  7th  corps  of 
tl  le  French  army,  at  least  30,000  strong,  and  Schwartzenberg 
liad  the  Austrian  auxiliary  army,  30,000,  besides  the  Saxon 
ti  oops.  Thus  situated,  Tormasoff,  whose  forces  did  not  exceed 
5  0,000  men,  was  compelled  to  act  on  the  detensive.  He  concen- 
trated his  troops  behind  the  defile  of  Horodetska;  and  on  the 
1  2th  of  August,  there  awaited  th€  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  7th 
rorps  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Russian  position,  under  an  in- 
I  ossant  and  dreadful  fire  from  the  artillery,  which  Tormasoff  had 
J  )0sted  in  an  advantageous  manner.  The  enemy  endeavoured  in 
'vain  to  turn  the  Russian  right.  Tormasoff  for  a  moment,  ac- 
cording to  the  enemy's  accounts,  became  the  assailant;  and 
*'  all  their  efforts  were  reduced  to  ropulse  his  reiterated  attacks, 
and  drive  the  Russians  back  upon  their  centre."*  The  battle 
became  general.  It  was  contested  with  great  slaughter.  Tor- 
masoff redoubled  his  •efforts  to  drive  the  enemy  into  a  wood, 
near  his  position,  but  he  could  not  succeed.  The  enemy  now 
wideavouied  to  pass  a  large  force  <>ver  a  morass,  which  Tor- 
masoff considered  secured  his  fiank.  Thev  succeeded;  and 
■which  unexpected  attack  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Never- 
theless, Tormasoff  yet  made  another  attempt,  by  a  mass  of 
cavalry  from  his  left,  to  attack  the  enemy's  right;  but  which  at- 
tack having  been  foreseen,  was  rendered  ineffectual,  though  for 
a  moment  the  enemy  gave  way,  but  afterwards  recovered  their 
ground.  Night  now  put  an  end  to  the  evigagcment;  and,  under 
cover  of  it,  Tormasoff  withdrew  his  artillery  from  this  well  con- 
tested field,  and  retired  upon  Kobrjoi,  and  afterwards  in  the 
direction  of  Volh}!!!^.  Next  day  the  enemy  followed  his  rear 
guard,  but  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing  of  material 
injury  against  it.  Schwartzenberg  estimates  the  Russian  loss 
at  3000  killed  and  wounded,  and  his  own  at  1000;  but  as  those 
accounts  came  through  the  Parisian  manufactory,  no  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  them  in  this  point,  which  they  always 
distort;  rnd  considering  the  excellent  position  which  tlie  Rus- 


•  Schwartzenberg*8  Bulletin,  from  the  French  papers,  from  wliich  this  whole  a«^ 
count  is  compiled. 
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sians  held,  and  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  defended  it, 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  at  least  have  equalled  theirs.  No 
cannon,  stores,  or  colours  were  claimed  by  the  enemy,  which 
shews  that  Tormasoff  retreated  witliout  any  serious  molestation. 
One  Austrian  regiment,  that  of  CoUeredo,  in  crossing  the  marsh 
already  mentioned,  lost  18  officers  and  300  men;*  and  in  the 
account  of  this  action  in  the  Vienna  Gazette,  August '21st,  the 
Austiian  loss  is  estimated  at  1,300  killed  and  wounded,  about 
300  more  than  the  bulletin,  given  through  the  medium  of  the 
Moniteur;  besides  the  loss  of  the  French  and  Saxon  troops, 
which  must  have  been  at  least  as  many. — So  much  for  French 
veracity  in  these  matters.  - 

The  French  army  followed  the  Russians,  who  conducted  their 
retreat  in  a  masterly  manner.  On  the  16th  a  very  scrioUs  af- 
fair took  place  between  Ur  and  Dewin.  The  Russians  were 
advantageously  posted  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest.  They  defend- 
ed their  position  most  gallantly,  disputing  the  ground  foot  by 
foot,  against  every  effort  of  the  superior  forces  of  their  enemies. 
The  engagement  lasted  throughout  the  day;  and  the  Russians, 
in  the  night,  retired  behind  the  Dewin.  According  to  the 
Vienna  Gazette,  their  loss  was  700  killed  and  wounded,  and 
300  prisoners,  and  some  hundreds  of  baggage  waggons;  mid 
that  of  the  Austrians  300  men,  as  usual,  without  including  the 
French  and  Saxon  loss.  TormasofF,  after  disputing  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  daily  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  took  up  an 
advantageous  position  at  Ratno,  behind  the  river  Pazipetz,  a 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Pripez,  one  of  the  ^and  tributaries 
of  the  Dnieper.  Here  we  must  leave  him  for  a  while,  and  re- 
turn to  more  important  operations  and  a  more  interesting  scene. 

Faithful  to  their  defensive  system,  the  Grand  Russian  army 
continued  to  fall  back,  much  against  the  inclination  of  the  sol- 
diers. But  that  system  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  27th, 
Marshall  Kutusoff,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, arrived,  and  prepared  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  army, 
by  giving  the  enemy  battle.  Kutusoft'  liatl  been  bred  in  the 
.>*chool  of  Suwarrow.     Through  a  long  and  arduous  life  he  had 


l»  tliis  wbole  at- 


*  S(-]iwartzenberg's  Dinpatch,  August  14tb. 
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assiduously  served  his  country.     With  danger  he  was  fiimiliiii'; 
to  him  she  had  no  terrors.     At  Isinr  .1  he  had  lost  an  eye.     In 
the  bloody  trenches,   at  the  foot  of  its  walls,  he  had  been  leil 
as  dead;  but  found  afterwards,  he  recovered  to  save  his  country. 
Expei'ience  had  taught  him  wisdom.     Cautious  in  his  policy, 
but  firm  and  decided  in  his  actions.     Near  fourscore  years  hail 
passed  over  his  lieud,  grown  grey  in  the  service  df  his  country. 
The  army  looked  upon  him  as  a  father — as  a  companion  in  ail 
their  toils,  and  tlierefore  adored  him.     The  nation  looked  up 
to  him  with  confidence.     He  raiseil  their  hopes.     He  j)romis- 
ed  them  deliverance,  and  he  lived  to  realize  their  cxj)ectations. 
At  Mojaisk,  the  first  town  of  any  note  in  the  government  of 
Moscow,  and  near  the  river  Moskwa,  he  took  up  an  cxcelkni 
position,  in  order  to  cover  tlie  capital.     At  Moscow  the  great- 
est anxiety  and  alarm  prevailed.     'I'he  enemy  was  now  aclvunc- 
cd  to  within  70  miles  of  the  place,  and  no  appearance  of  his 
pi'ogress    being    arresteil.      The   population    of  the   dislricLs 
through  which  he  had  advanced,  crowded  to  Moscow,  and  in- 
creased, by  their  contradictory  statements,  the  general  alarm. 
A  million  and  a  half  of  people  were  collected  within  its  wallh, 
uncertain  wliethcr  to  remain  or  fly,  and  not  knowing  where  to 
direct  their  footsteps.     All  eyes  were  tlirected  to  Kutusotf,  and 
turned  towards  Mojaisk,  as  it  was  understood  the  army  would 
make  a  stand,  in  the  intrcnchments  wliich  had  been  raise  c! 
there;  but  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  enemy,  v*crc 
not  quite  finished.     It  was  evident  to  the   most   inattontivc, 
that  a  terrible  crisis  was  approaching.     Moscow  could  not  he: 
tiurrcadered  withou*^  a  struggle.     The  lines  at  Mojaisk,  it  was 
known,  had  been  fortified — no  other  favourable  position  re- 
jnained  betwixt  that  and  the  capital.     All  eyes  were  therefore 
tlirected  to  this  spot.     Europe  was  hiterested  in  the  contest. 
Every  breath  and  eveiy  whisper  from  that  quartei-  awakened 
the  feelings  of  nations,   and  connuanded  the  attention  of  mil- 
lions.    The   Russian  army  called  loudly  to  be  led  to  battle. 
Kutusoff  had  chosen  his  ground,  and  was  determinetl  to  give 
it.     Niipoleon  advanced,  eager  to  i.ieet  it.     The  preparation'* 
were  formidable,  the  stake  inuaense.      Liberty  or  death  w.i- 
the  watch-word  of  the  llusslans;  Victory  and  Moscow,  that  ol 
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the  opposing  host.  Here  the  fate  of  Alexander,  and  the  for- 
tune of  Bona})arte  were  to  be  determined,  and  both  parties 
prepared  for  the  gigantic  combat.  The  Russian  army  was 
about  130,000  strong;  that  of  the  enemy  180,000. — Every  mo- 
tive that  could  impel  the  human  soul  to  action,  here  anunated 
the  breasts  of  the  different  combatants.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, as  it  is  above  my  powers,  to  describe  mimitely  the  events 
r)t'  this  terrible  day;  it  is  a  subject  wliich  claims  a  bohler  pen, 
and  will  occui)y  the  talents  of  some  future  Robertson  to  record 
them. 

Tlio  enemy's  account  ofthis  memorable  battle  is  so  full  of  false- 
hood and  misrepresentation,  that  scarcely  any  attention  is  du(^ 
i,o  his  relation,  except  as  to  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  miction. 
On  the  Uh  the  enemy  reconnoitered  the  Russian  position,  in 
front  of  Borotlino,  but  was  driven  back  with  loss.  On  the  5th  a 
more  serious  affiiir  took  place,  against  a  redoubt,  upon  a  rising 
ground,  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  Russian 
left,  aiul  occupied  by  10,000  men.  The  enemy  caused  the 
King  of  Naples  and  the  divisions  of  Compans,  to  pass  the  Kolog- 
iin,  and  attack  this  place,  while  Poniatowski  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  })Osition.  After  a  desperate  attack,  the  enemy  states 
that  he  accomplished  liis  object,  and  that  the  Russians  were 
driven  from  it,  with  the  loss  of  one-third  of  their  number. 
The  Russian  accounts,  however,  which  are  more  correct,  insist 
that  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  gieat  loss  of  men  lud  seven 
or  eight  pieces  of  cannon;*  and,  that  the  place  was  taken  and 
retaken  four  times,  and  not  abandoned  by  them  till  night.f  The 
()th  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  observing  th-^  motions  of  eacli 
other.  TJje  armies  on  this  day  occupied  the  foiiowing  positions. 
The  liussian  left  was  backed  by  a  large  wood,  supported  by  u 
iuie  height,  crownctl  by  a  redoubt  planted  with  25  pieces  of 
ciunion.  Their  centi-e  behind  a  village  (which  had  been  de- 
str(iycd)  occupied  two  fine  heights,  with  redoubts  at  the  dis-r 
tnnee  of  100  paces  from  each  other,  and  covered  with  artillery 
:uid  infantry.     Their   right  extended  behind  the  Kologha,   ill 


*  Catluarl's  Disp.itdi,  Scptcmlier  l."th. 
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the  rear  of  the  village  of  Borodino,  and  was  supported  by  two 
ihie  heicrhts,  crowned  with  redoubts,  and  fortified  with  batter- 
ies.*  The  enemy  was  in  front  of  these  positions  with  an  army 
superior  in  numbers,  a  numerous  cavalry,  and  a  formidable  ar- 
tillery. The  brave  and  venerable  Kutusoff,  with  his  principal 
officers,  upon  the  evening  of  the  6th,  rode  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  Russian  army,  haranguing  his  men.  He  pointed  out  to 
them  how  British  valour,  under  Wellington,  in  a  cause,  not  im- 
mediately their  own,  had  scaled  the  walls  of  Badajos,  and 
swept  the  plains  of  ISalamanca.  He  conjured  them  by  all  that 
was  sacred,  and  by  every  motive  which  could  arouse  the  feel- 
ings of  the  human  soul,  to  protect  theiv  country,  their  altars, 
their  homes,  and  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  from  violence 
and  insult.  To  patriotism,  the  solemn  voice  of  Religion  lent 
lier  aid;  the  sacred  image  from  Moscow  was  carried  along  the 
line  with  the  General,  tho  troops  beheld  it  with  reverence  and 
enthusiasm, — they  heard  and  felt  the  a])peal  of  their  General. 
Tears  started  from  every  eye,  and  every  Russian  resolved  to  con- 
quer or  perish.  It  was  a  noble,  a  solenm,  and  an  luTecting  scene. 
Nor  was  Napoleon  idle.  He  knew  that  on  the  issue  of  this  day 
depended  his  future  fame  and  fortune.  \'ictory,  decisive  and 
complete,  could  alone  save  him  from  destruction — defeat  was 
utter  ruin.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  sun  rose,  says  he, 
without  clouds.  "Soldiers!  le  exclaimed,  this  is  the  sun  of 
Ansterhtz.  Behave  yourselves  as  you.did  at  Austei'litz,  Freid- 
land)  Vitepsk,  and  Smolensk.  Before  you  is  JIoscow — Vic- 
tory will  give  us  plenty,  good  quarters  for  the  winter,  and  a 
speeily  return  to  yoiir  country.  The  field  of  battle  is  before 
you — henceforth  victory  depends  upon  you."f  Tlie  first  part 
of  this  was  another  of  those  theatrical  fictions  wi*h  which 
(he  enemy  chose  to  embellish  his  bulletins.  The  latter  part 
of  his  address  was,  in  all  likelihood,  correct;  but  the  allu- 
sion to  the  sun  of  Austerlitz,  from  the  sun  rising  without 
clouds,  we  ki>ow  was  false,  "  for  it  was  under  cover  of  a  thick 
fog,"  says  Kutusoff,!  "  that  the  enemy  attacked  my  kft  in  the 
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dawn  of  the  morning."  It  ^i'as  easy  (says  the  cnchiy  in  his 
18th  bulletin)  to  manoeuvre  and  oblige  the  llussiuns  to  evacuate 
their  position,  but  that  would  have  been  renouncing  our  object — 
yes,  certainly  it  would  have  been  so — Ibr  that  object  wj.s  a 
i|  victory  like  Austerlitz,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  Itussiau 
army,  a  task  not  easy  to  accomplish.  IJut  after  all,  it  v  as  by 
manoeuvring,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  the  eiiep.iy  was 
enabled  to  carry  his  object  of  compelling  the  llussiuns  to  aban- 
don their  position. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  by   break  of  day,   the  battle 

commenced  with  a  tremendous  cannonade,  and  i'urious  attack 

upon   the   whole  line,  but  chiefly   directed   against  the  Kus- 

sian  It'      where  the  gallant  Pi'ince  Bagratliion  commanded; 

and  who   here   received   a   wound    which    cost   him   his  life. 

I'his  part  of  the   Russian  army  sufll'red  much.      They  had 

to  sustain  the  fierce   onset   of  half  the  French  army.      The 

enemy's  cavalry  advanced  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  Russian  ar- 

'tillery,  whose  well  directed  and  incessant  fire  swept  away  whole 

columns.     Before  Bagi*athion's  line  arose  a  high  and  fearful 

wall  of  dead  and  dying  enemies.     After  tnree  hours  dreadful 

carnage,  the  French  troops  were  compelled  to  give  way.     But 

Bonaparte  aware  that  the  fate  of  his  army  depended  u})ou  this 

wing  maintaining  tlcir  post,  reinforced  this  part  of  his  army 

.with  a  strong  force  under  Caulincourt  and  Murat,  with   .^o 

pieces  of  cannon.     The  enemy  rallied,  and  rushing  over  the 

|(dead  bodies   of  their  countrymen,  overpowered    Bjigrathion, 

ivho,  for  the  moment,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  his  se- 

oud  line.     This  was  the  enemy's  grand  object  from  this  I'uri- 

us  attack.     The  left  of  the  Russian  centre  was  exposed,  and 

heir  army,  if  defeated,  would  have  been  turned  and  cut  off  from 

oscow.     Kutusoff  was  aware  of  this,  and  reinforced  jiis  left 

ith   a   strong  force  of  cuirassiers  and   grenadiers.      Bagrii- 

hion,  though  wounded  severely,  refused  to    leave  the  ireld. 

J^c  returned  to  the  charge  with  his  gallant  comrades,  anil  in 

'mhc  teeth   of  a  dreadful  fire  from    the   enemy,    recovered   all 

5ipK7  had  lost.     The  combat  now  became  close  and  sanguin- 

ry,  they  fought  man  to  man,  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish ; 

'lilo  the  Moscow  militia  and   light   troops,    uutlcr   Touch- 
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cts,  and  iimdc  a  dreadful  carnage 
•\v1jo  were  again  compelled  to  i]y.     On  the  centre  the  attack 
was  tremendous;  the  batteries  were  alternately  taken  and  re- 
taken, with  dreadful  loss.     At  seven  o'clock,  Ney,  imder  the 
j)rc)tectiou  of  30  pieces  of  cannon,   attacked  the  centre  of  the 
ilussian  army — >at  eight  o'clock,  says  the  enemy,  "  his  positions 
were  taken,  and  onr  artillery  crowned  his  lieights.     In  this  ex- 
tremity lie  attemjitod  to  restore  the  combat,"*  and  did  rcstor(» 
it,  in  spite  of  all  the  ellbrts  of  the  enemy,  though  it  di<l  notsuif 
liis  purpose  to  tell   this  part  of  the  story.     Three  hundred 
})ieces  of  I'Vench  cannon  thundered  n]ion  the  llnssiirti  masses, 
(French  masses,  he  should  have  suid)  and  their  soldiers  died  :it 
t!ie  foot  of  those  parapets  they  had  raised  for  their  protectioi', 
iJut  notwithstaiiding  all  this,  the  llussians  succeedetl  in  regain- 
ing their  batteries,  aid  defending  them.     On  tlu<  right,  the  at- 
tacks were  equally  dreadful  and  sanguinary,     (fencral  Morant. 
says  the  enemy,  carried  the   Russian   redoubt  in  that  quarter: 
"  but  at  nine  o'clock  in  t]w>  morning,  attacked  on  nil  sides,  ho 
could  not  maintain  himself  there."|     Now  wm  the  critical  mo- 
ment, in  which  the  llussians  rfgained  all  they  had  lost.     Tluv 
attacked  the  enemy's  centre,  which  formed  the  |>ivot  to  their 
right.     "  For  a  moment  it  was  feared  he  might  carry  the  vi!- 
la};e."t     The  llussians  lid  carry  it.     The  redoubt  in  their  ton- 
tre,  which  commanded  their  position,    was   retaken,  ainl  tiie 
enemv  driven  to  a  distance.     Ajjain  he  eame  forward  with  fi-esli 
troojis,  and  accumulatctl  fury — again  ho  succeetled.     General 
B<mami  lairly  lotlged    himself  in    this  important  fort  wi»h   .i 
considerable  forc-\     In  ;m  instant  it  was  retaken  by  tho  llu>" 
!^ian  General  Goi  nouioif,  at  thepoint  of  tiiebnyonet,  and  everv 
I'renehman  in  it  rut  to  pieces.^     Cxeneral   Bonami   fell,  fairly 
pierced  with  20  wounds,  and  was  made  prisoner.     What!  only 
General  Bonami,  :>  name  never  before  heard  of?  Ves,  Geii'- 
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ral  Bonann  fell,  and  was  taken  in  the  last  recapture  of  the  key  of 
their  position  by  the  Russians — and  his  capture  was  an  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  at  this  inijKJrtant  moment  his  master  was  com- 
pelled to  tight  for  retreat  and  not  for  victory;  and,  therefore,  with 
that  characteristic  meanness  and  vanity  peculiar  to  r5ona})arte, 
the  name  of  this  brave  man  and  his  actions  were  omitted.     The 
cond)at  at  this  moment,   and  particularly  at   this  place,   was 
terrible  and    sanguinary.      "  The  earth  shook   to  afar  (says 
the  Petcrsburgh  Gazette)  at  the  anger  of  men;"  how  close  and 
dreadful  it  was  appears  even  from  the  accounts  of  the  enemy . 
His  fcncral  olficers  and  first  commanders  fell  fast.     At  half 
iiast  six,  A.  M.  General  Compans  was  wonnded;  at  seven  l)a- 
voust  was  wounded,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.     Soon 
after,  General  ]Montbruu  was  killed;    anil  in  one  hour  after- 
wards,  Caulincourt  the  younger,  who  was  sent  to  snpi)ly  his 
})lace,  was  shot  dead.     But  80  pieces  of  cannon  annihilated  tlu- 
'  Kussian  colunms,  who  stood  for  two  h'  ars,   in  close  columa;, 
cxin-t.sed  to  their  fire,  "  unable  to  advance,  and  unwilling  to  i  re- 
tire, and  renouncingthe  hopes  of  victory,"  till  the  King  of  Na})l(  :•, 
with  his  cuvalrv,  charging  thiough  the  chasms  which  the  c;iii- 
non  had  made  in  their  columns,  com})elied  them  to  iLisperse." 
Kvcu  if  this  account  were  true,  it  only  shewe'!  tJie  invineiL)>* 
braverv  of  the  Russian  troops,  and  the  hupek"-  luss  of  eoiujiu  ;  - 
ill"-  an  Ein])ire  peopled  with  &ueh  men.     The  obstinaey  of  the 
conibal,   v.e  k:iow,    lo  be  true;  but  the  success  of  tiio  enemy  i> 
known  to  be  false.     "  The  batteries  passed  from  the  i)osses>i(.ii 
of  t!)e  one  party  to  that  of  the  other;  and  the  result  was,   ih.u 
■  the  (.neiiiy,  with  his  superior  force,   has  in  no  one  part  gaiiml 
.iu  inch  of  ground.     I  remained  at  night  master  of  ihe  field  <;1' 
battle.'  Y    Tiie  Russians  on  this  field  cerlaiidy  vajUHii^lieil  evej'v 
tllurl  of  their  adversaries,  and  at  length,  after  a  wholeday  !>j)enl 
la  slaughter,  iuiei|ualled  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare,  tlh^ 
-iieceeded  in  maintaining  their  positions,  and  driving  the  ene- 
,iiy  from  that  bloody  field.     Such  was  the  battle  of  B()r(;(!inc, 
lure   IvJOO   j.ieces  of  cannon  oa  each  side  .-•pread  (katl)  mk\ 
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darkness  over  the  luce  of  the  earth,  and  wlierc  tlic  flashes  of  the 
initsquetry,  under  the  meridian  ray,  oidy  served  to  discover  tho 
conibatunts  to  eacli  other.  The  loss  on  botli  sides  was  very 
great.  Tlint  of  the  Russians,  by  their  own  accounts,  about 
40,000,  and  tliat  of  the  French,  60,000  men.  When  we  reflect 
tliat  scarcely  any  })risoners  were  taken,  and  that  the  whole  of 
that  loss,  covered,  in  killed  and  wounded,  tht  field  of  battle,  wo 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  awful  i)rospect  which  the  jilains  oi' 
Borodino  aflbrded  to  the  survivors.  One  hnndr  ul  thousand 
brave  men  lay  scattered,  dead  and  dying,  in  these  bloody  fields. 
Modern  history  can  furnish  no  example  of  a  carnage  hke  this 
in  one  day  and  at  one  place.  "  Never  was  there  seen  such  a 
field  of  battle,"*  said  he,  who  had  spent  half  his  life  amidst  blood 
and  destruction.  Several  thousand  men  were  employed  some 
day  in  burying  the  dead,  and  in  removing  the  wounded.  The 
lluj  ians  had  18  generals  killed  and  wounded,  though  ihc  ene- 
my magnified  these  to  50;  more  likely,  indeed,  his  own  loss. 
Amongst  the  former  was  the  gallant  Prince  Bagrathion,  who 
had  previously  signalized  himself  so  nmch  in  the  retreat  of  the 
army.  In  the  prime  of  life  he  fell  in  the  field  of  glory  and 
honour..  The  cause  in  which  he  met  his  fate  interested  tho 
world. 

■  He  sunk  to  rest, 


By  every  generous  ft-eling  blest. 

His  grateful  country  will  cherish  his  memory  to  latest  times, 
and  the  name  of  Bagrathion  will  be  found  by  the  side  of  those 
of  Borodino  and  Moscow,  in  the  brightest  page,  not  only  of  the 
histi>-'7  of  Russia,  but  of  Europe.  The  enemy  confessed  Ji 
loss  of  10,000  men,  four  generals  killed  and  eight  wounded; 
and  estimated  the  Russian  h)ss  at  50,000  men.  The  reason  ho 
gives  for  their  loss  being  so  much  greater  than  his  own  is  re- 
markable. "  Had  the  enemy,  says  he,  when  ilriven  fiom  their 
intrenchments,  not  endeavoured  to  retake  them,  our  loss  would 
have  been  creator  than  his;  but  he  destroyed  his  army,  by  keen- 
intr  it  fri)in  eight  o'clock  till  two,  under  the  fire  of  our  batteries, 
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and  in  obstinately  attcmi)tlng  to  regain  that  whicli  was  lost:*'* 
now  this  account  ought  just  to  be  reversed,  for  it  was  the  ene- 
my who  kept  his  army  under  the  Russian  batteries,  endeavour- 
In*'  to  regain  what  he  had  once  taken,  but  again  lost.     But  if 
the  Russian  accounts  were  not  clear  and  decisive  on  this  im- 
portant point,  even  to  their  remaining  next  day  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  pursuit  by  PlatolFfor  15  versts  that  morning} 
Ktill  we  have  the  most  undeniable  cviilence  of  the  truth  of  it  by 
the  accounts  of  the  enemy  himself.     If,  as  he  says,  he  drove  the 
Ivussians  from  all  their  intrenchments — if  ho  gained  such   an 
important  victory  with  so  little  loss,  what  became  of  him  ibr 
three  days,  when  he  did  not  even  advance  to  the  field  of  battle? 
It  was  the  10th  before  his  bulletin  was  wrote  from  Mojaisk, 
ihrce  days  after  the  battle;  and  then  when  he  found,  that  in 
consequence  of  his  manoeuvres,  the  Russians  had  retired,  he 
boldly  claimed  the  victory.     It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
argue  against  the  enemy's  statements.     There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the   Russians  gained   the  battle  of  Borodino, 
though  circumstances,  unfortunate  as  they  then  appeared,  but 
ultimately  most  fortunate  for  Europe,  and  ruinous  for  the  cne- 
jny  himself,  arising  from  Ins  obstinacy  and  rashness,  prevented 
them,  for  the  moment,  from  reaping  the  benefits  of  it.     The 
Russians  claimed  5000  prisoners;   and  the  enemy,    to  make 
it  appear  that  he  was  the  victor,   laid  claim,  as  he   usually 
did,  to  an  equal  number,  and  60  pieces  of  cannon.     But,  if 
he  took  any  prisoners,  it  must  have  been  such  cf  the  wounded 
as  the  Russians  could  not  remove;  and  the  cannon  were,   no 
doubt,  those  which  were  not  worth  carrying  away,  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  Kutusoft',  who  remained  two  days  undisturbed  oa 
[the  field  of  battle,  would  leave  any  artillery  that  was  worth  car- 
rying off. 

The  battle  of  Borodino,  says  Lord  Cathcart,  will  form  an 

**'  imparl  ant  feature"  of  tho  war.     It  did  so.     It  taught  the  in- 

'uder  what  he  had  to  expect  from  50  millions  of  people,  com- 

loscd  of  the  same  materials  which  tlu^re  opposed  him.     But 

the  enemy  although  defeated  was  still  powerful,  and  had  gone 
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too  fav  to  voci'ilf.     Me  wanted  winter  quarters,  supplies,  anrl 
provisions   lor  liis  troops,  and  Moseow,   us  lie  thoii<j;lil,  would 
abundantly  supply  Inm  with  all  these  desirable  (vlyvets.     IIi< 
superiority  in  nuinhers,  notwithslandin<T  his  recei.t  severe  U)S!*es, 
was  still  such  as  would  enable  him  to  aeeonij)lish  his  object. 
He  d(»tached  two  stronjr  columns  on  the  liorousk  road,  after 
the  battle,  to  interpose  between  the  Russian  army  and  the  ca- 
pital.    Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,   and  KutnsolF  Iblt 
himself  obli<r(vl  to  abandon  the  hard-earned  field  of  Bi.     dimv 
Circumstanced  as  he  was,  no  alternative  remained,  but  to  aban- 
don Moscow  for  the  monunit,  or  bv  another  dreadful  en^aiie- 
nient,  under  every  disadvantage,  to  risfjue  the  fate  of  the  Km- 
]nre.     He  prudently  chose  the  former,  and  havin<r  strij)ped  thf 
capital  of  every  thing  which  could  be  of  service  to  the  enemy, 
he,  with  a  heavy  heart,  abandoned  it  to  hs  fate.    "  I  nnist  con- 
fess, (says  the  gallant  veteran)  that  the  abandonment  of  the  ca- 
pital is  very  hard;"*   but  any  other  movement   than  the  our 
which  he  made  "  would  have  prevented  me(says  he)  from  keeping 
lip  my  coDMnnnications  with  the  neigId)ouring  governments,  and 
would  also  hiive  separated  me  from  the  armies  of  Tchichagoir 
and  T<H  isiiisoiT.f    This  Bonaparte  knew  well,  and  strained  every 
iiervc  to  ;;ec(>mplish.  This  was  the  cause  of  hisdesj)crate  attempts 
upon  the  left  wing  of  thelliissian  army  at  Borodino;  which,  as  Jie 
exj)ected  to  vanquish,  so  he  also  wished  to  render  the  victory  mo^l 
xlecisivc  and  destructive,  by  turning  their  army,  and  cutting  it  off 
iVojn  Moscow,  and  the  resources  of  the  soutlu);i  province^; 
thereby  compelling  it  to  retreat  to  the  less  ])roductive  provine;  > 
in  tlie  N.  W.  while  he  remained  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  derived 
from  those  of  the  south.     To  prevent  this,  no  sacrifice  was  too 
great;  and  the  destruction  of  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  had 
both    been    in   the   way,  would    have   purchased   the    failure 
of  this  plan  of  the  enemy  at  a  cheap  rate.     Under  the  Circuni- 
stances  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  the  Russian  genernl 
could  not  act  better.     Flis  expected  reinforcements  not  havin-; 
joined  him,  to  have  risqued  another  battle  with  an  enemy,  still 


•  Kutusoff's  Dispatch  from  Ghilna,  September  1  Otii. 
i  Dkto,  ditto. 
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superior  in  nunihers,  **  would  (says  Kutusoff)  not  only  have 
been  destructive  <»rthe  army,  but  woidd  have  reduced  Moscow 
to  ashes."*  *'  In  this  lamentable  situation,  (continues  he)  atU;r 
lioidin"-  a  council  ol'  war,  1  was  compelled  to  allow  the  enemy 
to  enter  Moscow,  out  of  which  all  the  valuables,  the  stores  in 
the  arsenals,  and  almost  all  other  property,  imperial  or  private, 
were  previously  conveyed,  and  scarcely  an  inhabitant  (ot're- 
Miectability  he  means)  remained  in  the  tovvii."-j-  Severe,  in- 
deed, nuist  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  IV  >  army,  und  its 
gallant  leader,  at  this  dreadful  altenmt  ■  Ij-^  own  simple 
expression,  "  I  nnist  confess  tJiat  the  abai  toi  m  the  capi- 
tal is  very  hard,"  when  we  consider  the  place,  and 
the  cause  why  it  escaped  his  lips,  conveys  a  stronger  idea  than 
can  otherwise  be  expressed.  It  was  wrung  liom  the  acutest 
feelings  of  a  gallant  heart.  But  M^oscow  though  abandoned 
was  not  forgotten.  Moscow  shall  yet  be  free,  was  the  language 
of  every  Russian.  From  the  measures  taken^  says  her  t^xcel- 
lent  general,  "  1  hope  to  be  enabled  to  cut  oft'  all  reinfi)rce- 
ments  marching  to  join  the  enemy,  from  his  rear;  and  by  oc- 
cupying his  attention,  I  hope  to  compel  him  to  abandon  Mos- 
cow, and  to  change  his  whole  line  of  operations.  I  am  at  no 
'  great  distance  from  the  capital,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  coUectetl 
my  troops,  I  can  witli  confidence  await  the  approach  of  the 
enemy;"  and  repeating  his  emphatic  observation,  "  as  long  aa 
the  army  of  your  Imperial  Majesty  is  entire,  and  animated  with 
its  known  courage  and  zeal,  the  loss  of  Moscow  is  not  the  loss 
of  the  Empire." J  Under  these  circumstances  and  these  feel-? 
iu'i-s,  the  Russian  general  abandoned  Moscow.  His  conduct 
was  looked  upon  as  pusilanimity — his  feeling  expressions  treated 
with  scorn,  and  his  confident  expectations  ridiculed  by  the  evil- 
mitided  and  mischievous  of  all  countries — by  all,  indeed,  but  the 
arch  enemy  himself,  who  preserved  a  sullen  silence  upon  these 
important,  and  to  him,  fatal  operations.  The  march  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  froHi  their  capital,  saitl  the  French  bulletin  writer,  was 


•  KutusofT's  DIspatdi,  1 6th  September, 
f  Ditto,  ditto. 
*■  Ditto,  ditto. 
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"  sombre  and  religious.***  It  was  so,  but  it  was  the  consequence  of 
indignani  sotrow,  not  of  unmanly  fear.     To  the  southward  and 
westward  of  the  city,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy,  the 
Bussian  General  took  up  an  excellent  position,  from  whence 
he  not  only  secured  his  own  communication  and  supplies,  but 
prevented  the  invader  from  deriving  any  support  from  the 
finest  provinces  in  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  endangering 
the  whole  line  of  his  communications  from  his  rear,  hereby 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  what  he  so  feelingly  expressed, 
that  the  "  loss  of  Moscow  was  not  the  loss  of  the  Empire." 
In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  advanced  without  further  re- 
sistance, to  what  he  conceived  the  end  of  all  his  dangers,  and 
summit  of  all  his  hopes,  the  possession  of  Moscow,  which  he 
imagined  would  intimidate  the  Russian  government,  and  in- 
duce them  to  sue  for  peace.     On  the  14th  September  he  en- 
tered that  iU-fated  capital.     There  he  hoped  for  plunder  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  his  troops;  and  there  he  expect- 
ed, as  in  other  European  capitals,  to  find  the  sce^Is  of  discord 
and  disaffection.     But  miserably  was  he  disappointed.     Desert- 
ed dwellings,  or  an  exasperated  population,  met  every  footstep 
he  advanced;  and  hardly  had  he  entered  the  Kremlin,  when  an 
"  ocean  qfjlame"f  consigned  the  whole  to  destruction.    Fortun- 
ately for  Russia  and  for  Europe,  Moscow  then  had  a  governor 
who  had  a  head  to  plan,  and  a  heart  to  execute  designs  suited 
to  this  dreadful  emergency;  and  fortunately  too,  he  directed  a 
population  who  were  eager  to  obey  whatever  he  advised  to  be 
done.      They   instantly  consigned   their  habitations  to  the 
flames,  rather  than  these  should  afibrd  comfort  or  shelter  to 
the  ruthless  invader.  *    . 

■  The  destruction  of  Moscow  will  form  such  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  that  the  following  account  of 
this  ill-fated  city,  which  is  taken  from  the  latest  and  best  author- 
ities, (principally  Tooke's)  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting: — 

Moscow,  or  Moskwa,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire,  is  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  about  1156.     It  is  si- 

*  "  Tliis  march,  accoiding  to  the  Russian  officers,  was  sombre  and  religions:  con- 
sternation was  in  all  hemts.  We  are  assured  that  officers  and  privates  were  so  pene- 
trated, that  the  profoundest  silence  reigned  throughout  the  army,  ns  at  the  time  oC 
prayers. — '26th  Bulletin. 

I  Twenty-first  BuUetia,  <'  It  was  mi  ocean  of  flame.*  /, 
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t-wated  in  55*  45'  N.  lat.  and  37°  24-' E.  long,  from  Grcenwicli, 
in  a  level  country,  upon  the  river  Moskwa,  which  runs  through 
it,  and  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

Its  extent  and  population  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
Before  the  seat  of  the  Empire  was  removed  to  Petersburgh,  these 
were  very  considerable;  but,  since  that  event,  it  has  been  rapid- 
ly on  the  decline,  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  also,  the  frequent 
and  destructive  fires  which  have  happened  in  it,  the  principal  of 
which,  in  1752,  reduced  the  best  half  of  it  to  ashes.  In  1771, 
it  was  visited  by  a  destructive  pestilence.  Independent  of  the 
numbers  which  abandoned  the  city,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
months,  that  dreadful  scourge  carried  off  at  least  60.000'inha- 
bitants,  at  that  time.supposed  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation. "  The  dead  lay  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  f  treet* 
where  they  had  fallen,  or  where  they  had  been  thrown  out  from 
the  houses,  as  the  police  had  neither  carts  nor  people  enough  to 
carry  them  away."  Prior  to  this  fatal  period  the  houses  in 
Moscow  were  computed  at  12,538,  and  the  population  fully 
200,000.  Coxe,  from  good  authority,  estimates  its  popula- 
tion at  250,000,  and  Mr.  Tooke,  who  resided  20  years  in 
Russia,  who  knew  more  about  that  Eigpire  than  any  Briton* 
having  had  access  to  the  official  records,*Hays,  that,  during  the 
winter,  when  the  nobility  and  their  numerous  attendants  reside 
in  it,  the  population  may  amount  to  300,000;  but,  during  the 
summer,  when  they  take  up  their  abodes  in  the  country,  it  k  not 
more  than  200,000.  Frdm  the  continual  drain  dfits  v  ealthiest 
inhabitants  to  Petersburgh,  200,000*  is  perhaps  at  this  mo- 
ment the  extent  of  its  population,  if  so  nmch. 

•  After  this  calculation  waa made,  the  following  interesting  statistical  account  of 
this  city  and  population,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  was  received,  and  which  de- 
serves both  our  attention  and  imitation: 

State  of  Moscow,  from  1st  January  to  Isl  June  1812,  according  to  tfte  accounts  of 
Major  General  Swasckkin,  the  Minister  of  Police, 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  misfortunes,  however,  Moscow  L» 
still  a  considerable  and  venerable  city.  From  an  eminence  be- 
fore the  Dorgomiibof  gate,  is  a  full  view  of  it.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  the  horizon  seems  covered  with  houses,  and  deep 
beneath,  when  the  sky  appears  to  touch  the  earth,  still  gorgeous 
palaces  and  lofty  towers  project  their  summits.  The  peremeter 
of  Moscow  amounts  to  somewhat  above  40  wersts  (26  English 
mileii.}     Fifty-three  main  streets,  some  of  which  are  several 
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According  to  the  26th  French  BMllctin,  there  only  escaped  destruction,  200 
houses  of  rtone,  and  nearly  800  churches,  many  of  which  wore  however,  damaged; 
ami  500  houses  of  wood.  In  his  21st  Bulletin,  Bonaparte  estimated  the  loss  t* 
Ilussiu,  at  "  many  milliards;"  but  call  it  only  3  milliards,  that  is  no  Je|S  a  sum  than 
^126,000,000  Sterling. — What  ruin!  .<    T      "    ^.rJjJk'J 


*  A  Sagene,  or  Russian  fathom,  is  Mven  English  feet. 
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wcrsts  in  length,  and  482  collateral  streets  and  lanes  inlorsecteJ' 
this  prodigious  mass  of  houses,  consisting  of  more  than  ^,0()0 
buildings;  amongst  which  were  1600  churches,  nnd  1000})al«ces. 
Twelve  sastai^Sy  or  gates,  lead  into  it,  and  two  rivers,  the  Moskwa 
and  the  Yausa,  with  the  rivulet  Neglinnaiya,  runs  through  it. 
The  Moskwa  falls  into  the  Okka  near  Kolomuia,  and  abounds 
jcvith  fish.  Tn  the  spring  it  bears  considerable  barks  that  conic 
from  the  Okka,  laden  with  corn;  the  Yausa,  is  a  small  stream: 
the  Moskwa  divides  Moscow  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which 
the  Citcrior  is  the  largest,  the  niost  populous,  and,  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  fine  structures,  the  principal.  Seventeen 
bridq^es  of  stone,  and  twenty-one  of  wood,  keep  up  the  commu- 
nication between  the  several  parts  of  the  town,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  central  stone  bridge  over  the  Moskwa,  and  the 
Court  bridge  across  the  Yausa. 

The  streets  of  Moscow  are  broad,  the  squares  are  spacious, 
and,  in  various  parts,  are  extensive  gardens;  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  only  one  story,  and  not  contiguous,  but  separatetl  by 
interstices  from  each  other,  so  that  the  air  and  sun  diffuse 
tlieir  influence  in  every  part  of  them,  which  prevents  noxious 
vapours  from  stagnating;  advantages  in  which  other  large  cities 
are  too  often  deficient.  Hence  arises  the  amazing  extent  of 
Moscow  in  proportion  to  its  population,  occupying  more  ground 
than  either  Paris  or  London. 

Moscow  was  formerly  divided  into  five  main  districts,  viz. 
Kreml,  Kitaigorod,  Bielgorod,  Zemlenoigorod,  and  the  Slolwdes. 
'I'he  Krcml^  a  word  of  Tartarian  origin,  signifying  the  for- 
tress, is  separated  from  the  Kitaigorod  by  a  rampart  and  a  fbs.<« 
running  in  a  semicircle  round  it.     This  place  is  situated  on  a 
eonsiderabhi  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Moskwa,  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  city;  the  prospect  hence  is  not  to  be 
paralleled.    Far  beneath  flows  the  Moskwa,  the  beautiful  wind- 
ings of  which  may  be  pursued  by  the  eye  to  a  great  distance. 
To  the  right  is  the  Central  stone  bridge,  and  to  the  left  tlie 
Court  bridge,  of  timber,  on  which  the  rattling  of  carts  and 
carriages  of  all  sorts  is  incessant.     Beyond  this  latter  bridge 
the  stream  is  covered  with  barks,  and  from  it  may  be  surveyetl 
a  great  part  of  the  city.     Here  lis?  lofiy  palaces,  worthy  of  a- 
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horning  cither  Florence  or  Rome:  there  stand  miscrnble  hutf% 
that  would  be  ti  disgrace  to  any  German  vilUige — a  contrast 
which  distinguishes  Moscow  from  all  other  great  cities  in  Europe, 
und,  except  in  this  quarter,  the  number  of  mean  houses  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  Gothic  mo- 
nasteries, with  their  gilded  turrets,  decorate  charming  elevations. 

Equally  interesting,  but  of  a  different  kind,  art*  the  obji'cts 
which  meet  the  view  on  the  other  hand.  There  stands  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Czars,  in  which  the  brave  Ivan,  the  wise 
Alexey  Mikliailovitch,  and  the  great  Peter  formerly  resided. 
It  is  built  in  the  pure  Gothic  stile,  but  has  nothing  imposing 
or  majestic  in  its  appearance,  as,  by  reason  of  its  numerous 
angles  and  corners,  only  a  small  part  of  it  can  be  seen  at  once. 
At  present  all  is  here  silent  and  void.  This  palace  was  falling 
fast  to  decay,  when  the  Emperor  Paul  gave  orders  to  fit  uj)  thia 
venerable  seat  of  the  Russian  Monarchs,  as  a  dwelling  place 
for  himself  and  family.  Some  of  the  apartments  serve  as  u 
treasury,  in  which  the  silver  and  gold  vessels,  and  other  valu- 
ables of  former  times,  ar<  preserved.  Others  are  made  into 
armories.  The  ascent  to  this  palace  is  by  the  grand  flight  of 
steps,  eminently  called  the  redy  or  beautiful  stairs.  The  present 
view  of  the  Krcml  is  serene  and  solemn,  to  whi(;h  the  multi- 
tude of  churches  and  monasteries  undoubtedly  contribute. 

In  this  quarter  stands  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  ascen- 
sion of  Mary,  containmg  the  monuments  of  the  Patriarchs,  the 
ftrcat  silver  chandelier,  and  the  portrait  of  the  holy  Virgin,  by 
the  hand  of  the  artist  and  evangelist  Luke.  This  portrait  bears 
«very  appearance  of  high  antiquity;  it  hangs  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sacristy,  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  is  ornamented  with  % 
profusion  of  precious  stones.  The  chandelier,  a  present  ftom 
the  Venetians  to  Boris  Gudonof,  weighs  2,800  lbs.  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  wonderful  piece  of  workmanship. 

This  church  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  empire  in  gold  and 
silver  decorations;  and  the  sacerdotal  vestments  tliat  are  her^ 
preserved,  are  of  surprising  magnificence.  In  this  cathedral,  the 
Russian  sovereigns  are  crowned.  Several  other  grand  religiouf 
ceremonies  are  here  performed,  as  the  feet  washuig  on  Holy 
Thursday,  when  the  Metropolitan  washes  the  feet  of  12  priests 
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of  the  inferior  order.    The  whole  number  of  churches  in  tho 
Krcml  is  32. 

The  Synodal  house,  adjacent  to  the  cathedral,  in  which  the 
patriarchs  dwelt  formerly,  contains  the  synodal  library,  icmark- 
ablc  for  having  the  Greek  manuscripts  brought  from  Mount 
Athos.  All  these  churches  and  monasteries  have  a  considerable 
number  of  steeples  standing  near  them,  with  gilt  or  silver  cupo- 
las or  crosses.  Amongst  these  the  belfrey,  called  the  great 
Ivan,  Ivan  Viliki,  accounted  the  highest  turret  in  Moscow,  is 
most  conspicuous;  it  has  22  bells  of  various  sizes,  and  in  a  pit 
lies  the  largest  bell  in  the  world,  presented  by  the  Empress 
Ann,  and  weighing  480,000  lbs.  having  a  lalrgc  piece  broke  out 
of  the  rim,  occasioned  by  fire  in  1737. 

Two  other  large  and  handsome  buildings  adorn  the  Kreml; 
one  the  senate  house,  built  by  Catharine  II.  a  grand  imperial 
work  in  a  noble  modern  style.  Here  the  senate  and  the  sacrecl 
college  hold  their  sittings  and  keep  thci*"  archives.  The  other 
grand  building  is  the  arsenal,  standing  opposite  the  former — a 
solid  and  compact  edifice;  but  since  it  was  damaged  by  the  fire 
it  remains  in  an  imperfect  state. 

The  Kreml  palace  was  originally  built  of  timber,  by  Prince 
Daniela  Alcxandrovitch,  in  1300;  the  grand  Prince  Dmitri 
Ivanovitch  Douski,  constructed  it  of  stone,  in  1367,  and  Iva^ 
Vassillivitch,  in  1488,  gave  it  the  form  in  which  it  now  ap- 
pears. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa  to  the  Negliunaiya,  the  second 
division  of  Moscow,  called  Kitaigorod,  runs,  in  a  semicircular 
form,  towards  the  Kreml.  The  origin  of  this  appellation  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  proceeds  from  Kitai,  a  Russian  word, 
signifying  China,  as  in  this  quarter  a  great  commerce  with 
that  country  was  formerly  carried  on.  In  1538,  the  Tzar  Ivan 
Vassilivitch  caused  the  buildings  between  the  Neglinnaiya  and 
the  Moskwa  to  be  surrounded  with  a  rampart  and  a  mud  wall. 
It  has  four  gates.  This  quarter  is  a]«o  in  an  eminent  sense 
styled  gorod — the  city.  It  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  shops 
tuid  warehouses,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
petual fair.  The  outside  of  this  mart  is  surrounded  with  w-'- 
cades,  within  which  the  principal  tradesmen  have  their  shops. 
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Each  class  of  goods  has  its  peculiar  row. — The  whole  number 
of  shops  in  Kitnitjforod  is  '1'021  of  brick,  and  51  of  wood. — 
The  Humber  of  all  the  shops  and  warehouses  amount  to  upwards 
of  600a. 

The  other  remarkable  buildings  in  tiic  Kitaigorod,  arc  the 
Government  buildings,  the  police  office  at  the  Voskrcsenskoi 
gate,  in  which  the  several  courts  of  judicature  are  held,  and  the 
Zaikonospaskoi  monastery,  in  which  is  the  academy  for  the 
Scluvonian,  the  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  Tlie  Exchange 
is  an  elegant  modern  structure,  and  perfectly  corresponds  with 
the  magnitude  of  Moscow  and  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants. 

Bielgorod  lies  also  on  this  side  the  river  Moskwa,  and  is  built 
principally  of  brick,  some  of  them  are  elegant  buildings.  This 
quarter  embraces  the  Kitaigorod  in  a  semicircular  form,  from 
the  influx  of  the  Yausa  into  the  Moskwa  to  the  bank  of  that 
river  again.  It  probably  received  the  name  of  Bielgorod,  or 
White  T(mnf  from  the  white  wall  and  rampart  built  round  it  by 
Tzar  Feoder  Ivanovitch  in  1586,  and  at  length  pulled  down  on 
account  of  its  ruinous  condition.  Tlwj  vacant  sjjace  is  now  fur- 
nished with  an  alley  of  trees  and  a  canal,  much  more  useful 
and  valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  tn  this  quarter  are 
four  monastaries,  five  nunneries,  92  churches,  and  an  Armenian 
church  built  in  1781.  The  other  structures  are  the  university, 
founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1755,  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buildings  of  which,  the  late  Empress  Catharine  de- 
voted 125iOOO  roubles;  the  foundling  house,  the  grammar 
school,  the  post-office,  the  salt  mitgazines,  the  archives,  the  as« 
signation  bank,  the  artillery  court,  the  printing  office  of  the 
sen^^te,  &c.         ♦  .  ^  •  .      .'    ' 

In  this  quarter  are  378  shops,  six  stone  bridges  and  one  of 
timber. 

Zemlinoigorod  and  Slobodes  encircle  the  three  quarters  be- 
fore mentioned,  as  well  on  this  side  as  on  that  of  the  river 
Moskwa.  It  was  bordered  by  an  earthen  wall,  whence  it  took 
its  name,  but  only  ruins  of  this  wall  are  remaining.  Here,  by 
the  side  of  massy  and  elegant  buildings,  are  seen  wooden  houses, 
and  among  them  wretched  hovels.  In  the  year  1591  and  1592, 
(during  the  reign  of  the  Tzar  Feoder  Ivanovitch  it  was  surround- 
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cd  by  a  wall,  which  was  entered  by  34  gates  of  timber  and  two 
of  stone;  of  all  these  only  the  two  last  arc  now  remaining,  the 
others  being  cither  burnt  or  decayed. 

The  Slobodes,  or  suburbs,  are  surrounded  by  the  Kanimer- 
college  wall,  through  which  the  zastancs  or  outer  gates  are  the 
j)assage8.  This  wall  encloses  a  number  of  waste  and  empty 
places,  which  has  been  done  probably  with  a  view  to  the  future 
ehlurgement  of  Moscow,  The  principal  and  most  remarkable 
suburb  is  undoubtedly  the  German  Slobode,  and  it  is  there- 
fore, by  way  of  eminence,  generally  called  the  Slobode.  It  lies 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  forms  the  suburb  as  one 
comes  hither  from  Vladimir.  It  is  entered  by  three  of  the 
Unest  streets,  tJie  Pokroska,  the  new  Bosmannaiya,  and  the  old 
Bosmannaiya.  The  suburb  is  inhabited  principally  by  Ger« 
mans.    ■:!;  :  .;  ••:  .'  .•   ■  -;    •.  .     •      •  ".  ';; , 

The  public  edifices  most  deserving  of  notice  in  the  suburbs^ 
are  the  three  infirmaries;  the  Paviskoi,  the  Katarininskoi,  and 
the  great  hospital.  The  latter  is  devoted  to  sick  and  infirm  sol- 
diers, the  two  former  to  other  patients  of  whatever  class, 
nation,  or  religious  profession.  The  plan  of  conduct  in  all  of 
them  is  exemplary. 

The  hospital  of  invalids,  an  elegant  building,  with  a  garden 
properly  attended,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  may  be  matched 
against  any  beneficent  institution  of  its  nature. 

The  botanic  of  apothecary  garden,  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
Apothcke,  is  kept  in  an  excellent  state.  This  apotheke  is  ap^ 
pointed  to  supply  all  the  inferior  apothekes  of  the  lazarets  of 
the  empire  with  drugs  and  medicines.  In  the  garden  are  reat'^ 
ed  almost  all  the  officinal  herbs  in  great  abundance. 

The  foundling  house  forms  an  elegant  counterpart  to  the  uni-« 
versity.  The  whole  number  of  foundlings  is  about  5000,  who  are 
not  only  maintained,  but  brought  up  to  become  useful  members 
of  society.  Numbers  of  indigent  persons,  who  cannot  well  pro-> 
vide  for  their  children,  commit  them  to  this  charitable  institu- 
tion; no  questions  are  asked  nor  objections  ma:de,  but  all  who 
are  brought  are  admitted.  Since  the  first  institution  of  thia 
hospital,  a  period  of  50  years,  not  one  instance  of  child  murder 
has  been  detected  in  the  whole  circuit  of  Moscow.  "What  other 
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nutiou  in  Europe  can  say  the  same?  And  yet  wo  are  told,  the 
nation  where  tl)i»  is  done  arc  barbarians,  becau8o  their  laws, 
institutions,  and  government  arc  different  from  ours. 

The  climate  of  Moscow  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  amofigst 
the  most  solubrious.  The  situation  is  high,  and  the  soil  on 
which  it  stands  dry,  a  few  morussy  parts  about  the  Yausa  and 
Keglinnai}  a  exc^'iitcd.  Add  to  this  that  the  atmosphere  is  ge- 
nerally cleor  and  bright,  and  the  weather  regular  und  whole- 
some. The  winter  is  particularly  remarkable  &>r  settled  and 
bright  weather.  The  longest  day  is  about  1 7  [  hours,  and  the 
shortest  6 1  hours.  Moscow,  like  the  whole  of  Northern  Russia, 
has  properly  speaking,  only  two  seasons,  the  summer  und  the 
winter;  since  the  spring  and  autumn  arc  of  such  short  duration, 
as  to  forn^  no  more  than  the  imperceptible  transition  of  the  two 
chief  seasons.  The  summer  is  upon  the  whole  not  agreeable, 
as  the  heats  of  the  long  days  in  June  and  July  are  oppressive, 
and  the  nights  diiU;  the  foot  walker  is  either  smothered  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  or  must  wade  through  mud  and  dirt.  The  win* 
tcr  us^jally  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  November,  often  earlier, 
and  lasts  till  the  end  of  Murch^  old  style,  with  great  severity. 
January  and  February  are  the  finest  part  of  the  winter,  as  then 
the  principal  falls  of  snow  are  past,  and  the  heavens  are  gene- 
rally clear  and  serene,  while  the  days  lengthen  very  quickly, 
and  the  cold  is  more  uniform,  being  about  9°  Fahrenheit. 
The  frost  is  always  intense,  and  nearly  unitbrm,  and  throws  firm 
and  solid  bridges  over  rivers  and  morasses.  Although  near  5* 
more  to  the  southward  than  Petersburgh,  the  cold  is  equally 
severe;  but,  inured  to  the  climate,  and  wrapped  in  his  warm 
furs,  it  is  life  and  health  to  the  Russian,  In  this  country,  we 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  severity  of  a  Russian  winter.  It  dc- 
$troyed  the  greater  part  of  the  veteran  army  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  in  1709,  during  his  desperate  expedition  into  that 
country;  so  dreadfully  severe  did  the  hardy  sons  of  Sweden 
feel  it,  though  considerably  more  to  the  southward  than  Moscow 
is,  that  2000  of  them  actually  dropped  down  dead  on  a  march, 
from  the  efK^ts  of  the  cold  alone. 

The  environs  of  Moscow,  particularly  along  the  banks  of  tho 
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serpentine  Moskwa,  it  covered  with  delightful  8cat«,the  summer 
retreat  of  the  Uuiuan  nobility. 

Hotipitality  and  beneficence  arc  the  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Moscow.  Under  their  roof  the  stranger  in  niude  freely 
welcoroe  to  food  ami  drink,  without  rettpoct  to  person  or  con- 
dition. No  pauper  is  sent  empty  away  frcnn  their  doors, 
on  the  contrary,  they  hasten  to  offer  their  mite  to  the  indi- 
gent. '.''"'■•  •'."  '  '  ' 

Public  topics  are  discussed  with  a  liberality  and  frankness 
not  common  elsewhere.  Every  one  speaks  his  sentiments  with- 
out fear  or  reserve,  which  shows  the  good  understanding  and 
mutual  confidence  between  the  Government  and  the  nation; 
and  is  certainly  tlic  best  evidence  for  the  goodness  of  the  admi- 
nistration and  eontentedness  of  the  pei^lc.  Though  rigid  ad- 
herents of  the  Greek  church,  yet  toleration  is  one  of  the  finest 
features  of  the  Russian  charact^r^  and  shines  with  a  peculiar 
lustre  at  Moscow.  Difference,  in  matters  6f  religion,  i^  never  any 
detriment  to  a  man.  In  civil  affairs,  in  social  intercourse,  in 
friendship,  or  m  love,  religion  is  no  obstacle  to  success.  The 
Muscovite  never  incpiires,  whether  you  be  of  Cephas,  or  of 
Puul.  Honour  and  probity  are  the  groimds  of  his  confidence, 
and  amiableneks  of  any  kind  the  source  of  his  attachment — yet 
there  are  men  among  us,  who  tell  uh  tlie  Russians  are  dcmi- 
savages.        .•'  ■    .-■'i'//  i  .'"•  •       ■    .  :    ,, 

Such  was  Moscow;  interesting  in  her  prosperity,  but  more 
interesting  in  her  fail.  From  her  ashes  sprang  up  the  glorious 
fabric  of  European  independence.  She  set  an  example  which 
preserved  the  liberties  of  the  present  age,  and  which  will 
animate  succeeding  generations  to  resiet  oppression  and  ambi- 
tion. Her  natne  will  be  pronounced  by  every  nation  with  ad- 
iniration  mid  regard.  The  example  of  Moscow  will  prove  the 
watchword  of  patriotism,  and  a  warning  to  violence,  through 
every  succeeding  age. 

The  destruction  of  this  venerable  city,  forms  one  of  the  mostex- 
traordinary  events  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  whether  wo  consider  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  or  the  con- 
sequences which  resulted  from  it.  The  enemy,  in  his  bulletins, 
Retailed  at  length  ridiculous  stories,  about  a  balloon  which  was 
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formoil  nt  Mmcow,  in  order  to  destroy  the  French  army.    The 
|)iT|)ui'ati()itH  which  nrM  there  enumerated,  however,  were  cer- 
toiiily  intended  tor  n  different  purpose,  and  ^were,  no  doubt, 
mennt  tor  tiie  dcitruction  of  the  city,  if  necessity  should  de- 
miind  it,  hut  wliich  purpose  it  might  be  necessary  to  conceal 
til)  (he  moment  of  execution.     The  Russian  government  had 
certainly  determined  to  Sipcrifico  the  place,  if  the  enemy  advanc- 
ed to  it.     The  public  buildings,  and  every  thing  valuable  which 
could  not  be  curried  away,  were  burnt  by  the  command  of 
Kostopehin,  who  durst  not  have  attempted  it  unless  he  had  been 
directed,  or  at  least  been  given  to  understand  that  it  would  give 
no  nif'eiice  to  lii^  government.     Many  of  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants adopte<l  this  plan  of  their  own  accord,  with  regard  to  their 
own  pitf pert ies.     All  followed  the  example,  or  obeyed  the  com- 
mand, without  A  murmur.   All  thi»  too  wasUone  in  Moscow  with 
cheerfulness  l)y  its  people^  where  Bonaparte  and  his  admirers 
firmly  believed  that  the  greatest  discontent  and  disaifuction  pre- 
vailed ngninst  the  government.     He  found  himself  egregiously 
mistaken.     He  had  indeed  to  lament  the  fate  of  one  friend,  of 
the  name  of  Wirtigen,  who,  as  early  as  June,  had  been  piv- 
j>he!»fin»  that  Napoleon  would  be  in  Moscow  in  September; 
but  Rostopchin,  very  properly,  extinguished  such  wishes  by 
putting  him  to  d(*ath.     Much  also  of  the  city  was  destroy- 
ed in  the  desperate  conflict  which  took  place  in  it.     Evacuated 
hy  the  regular  troops,  still  Moscow  did  not  fall  without  a  dread- 
ful struggle.    The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  orders  which  re- 
mained, Hew  to  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  the  Kremlin. 
But  their  eilbrts  were  vain,  opposed  unto  regular  troops.     The 
Kremlin  was  forced  by  artillery,  and  the  city  subdued,  but  not 
without  a  dreadful  carnage.     The  fighting  continued  for  three 
days,  amongst  the  flaming  houses,  and  it  was  during  this  bitter 
contest  tliat  the  flix*  was  communicated  to  many  dwellings, 
which,  being  built  of  wood,  spread  the  flames  with  an  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  and  which  in  the  general  confusion  no  measures 
could  be  taken  to  check.     With  the  exception  of  thp  Kremlin^ 
the  French  in  revenge  destroyed  all  the  rest  of  the  city.     The 
scenes  which  took  place  in  Moscow,  during  this  direful  period> 
are  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe.     The  fury  of 
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the  French  soldiers  know  no  boiindM.     'I'hev  lind  l)C'on  tiiijjlil  to 
expect  in  Moscow,  vvvvy  luxury  in  ubiuulaticc;  ami  tiial  th^  ri> 
they  were  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  niiilst  oF  vwvy 
gratification.    'ITie  dreadful  diHuppointnient  rendered  ihcni  h«ri- 
ous  and  ungovernable.     Plunder,  ruhberien,  and  nnirdtih,  I'ol- 
lowed  in  a  Tearful  train.     Females  were  violated  in  sight  ortlitir 
distracted  friends;  and  many,  to  preserve  iheir  honour  from  the 
fury  of  this  Gallic  swarm  of  violence,  threw  thomsclves  into  the 
flames  and  perished.     No  age  nor  sex  was  spared.     The  bog- 
gar  was  dVagged  from  his  humble  dwelling — the  holpli^fis  fonuilc 
from  her  most  secure  hiding  place,  and  the  blood  of  the  Priest 
was  shed  round  the  altars  of  the  Almighty.     Children  were 
butchered  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  parents  in  thi; 
presence  of  their  children.     Destruction  and  crime  occupied 
tlie  time  of  the  French  soldier.     Many  of  these  wretches  perish- 
ed amongst  the  burning  houses;  and  others  escaping  from  them, 
or  issuing  from  the  cellars  where  they  had  been  in  search  of  })lun- 
dcr,  had  more  the  appearance  of  furies  than  human  beings.  Mos- 
cow exhibiteil  one  indiscribable  sronc  of  horror  and  misery.    For 
some  days  the  great  cause  of  all  this  remained  without  its  walls, 
not  daring  to  enter  it.    From  thence  issued  no  voice  of  supplica- 
tion, imj)loring  his  clemency  or  panegyrising  his  power.     No 
deputation,  as  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  ciunc  to  place  their  necks 
below  his  feet  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  conqueror. — No ! 
every  tongue  proclaimed  hostility — every  arm  was  raised  up  in 
defiance.     The  enemy  stated  that  30,000  wounded  Hussiunsi 
perished  iit  the  flames,  but  this  must  be  one  of  his  falsehoods, 
advanced  merely  to  blacken  the  Russian  character,  for  whether 
thoy  carried  off  their  property  or  sacrificed  their  wealth,  it  is  mot 
likely  that  they  would  be  so  careless  of  those  who  had  suffered 
for  their  country.     But  in  the  combats  which  took  place  in  the 
city,  perhaps  an  equal  number  may  have  perished.     The  loss 
of  property,  with  more  appearance  of  truth,  was  estimated  iu 
the  20th  bulletin  at  mant/  milliards,  but  taking  it  only  at  throe 
milliards  that  is  j£l  26,000,000  sterling.     The  enemy,  for  some; 
time  after  he  entered  the  place,  continued  to  boast 'of  the 
supplies  it  afforded,  and  of  the  great  number  of  iiirs  oud  pclis« 
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scs  wliicli  the  solilicrs  discovered,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  nvine 
and  brandy  which  were  found  in  the  celhu'R;  but  it  was  evident 
that  all  this  was  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deceiving  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  with  regard  to  his  real  situation,  for  the  army 
wa§  soon  after  reduced  to  great  distress. 

The  enemy  eagerly  snatched  the  opportunity  that  Ids  occu- 
pying Moscow  afibrded,  to  procUiim  liiraself  the  undoubted 
conqueror  at  Borodino.  Loud  was  the  cxtdtation  throughout 
France  at  this  unexpected  calamity.  "  Is  it  not  fortunate  for 
France  antl  Europe,  that  their  destinies  are  confided  to  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age;  to  the  hero  whose  prndcnpc  equals 
his  activity,  who  abandons  nothing  to  chance,  overcomes  all 
obstacles,  and  seems  by  his  genius  to  enchain  fortune  and  com- 
mand events."*  "  While  Russia  (continued  they)  is  thus  struck 
to  the  core,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  shock  will  be  felt  in  London* 
The  Englishman  will  suffer  in  what  is  dearest  to  him — ^his  mer- 
cantile speculations,  and  his  gold.f  England,  as  well  as  Russia, 
was  conquered  under  the  walls  of  Moscow.":^  Yt^,  England — 
dreaded,  and,  dreadful  England,  your  name  was  always  upper- 
most in  a  Frenchman's  thought.  It  was  your  destruction  was 
chiefly  sought  amidst  the  blood  of  Marengo — under  the  beams 
of  the  sun  of  Aiistcrlitz — upon  the  gory  plains  of  Jena  and  As- 
perne — amidst  tho  carnage  of  Borodino,  and  tlic  ruins  of  Mos- 
cow.— Thy  power  did  not  appear  so  limited,  thy  resources  so 
delapidated,  nor  thy  hopes  and  prosj^ects  so  gloomy  to  thy  ene- 
mies, as  they  were  described  ta  be  by  pretended  friends.  Hence 
the  unbounded  joy  of  France  at  an  occurrence  which  appeared 
fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Little  did  they  imag- 
ine that  this  important  event  would  so  soon  turn  their  joy  into 
moiu'ning.  Every  specios  of  bitter  invective,  sarcastic  observa- 
tion and  alMisc,  was  thrown  out  against  tlie  Russian  Government, 
tho  Russian  nation,  and  the  gallant  Rostopchin,  which,  strange 
to  say,  was  cchoetl  loud  and  long  in  this  country.  In  the  re- 
mains of  Moscow,  and  in  the  finest  provinces  of  the  Russian 


•  Official  Article,  Purlsi  October  IStli,  Moiiiteur. 
+  Ditta,        ditto,        ditto,  18th. 
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Empire,*  they  fondly  conceived  they  would  supply  and  recruit 
their  armies,  and,  at  the  approach  of  spring,  said  the  haughty 
Moniteur,  we  "  mlljinkh  the  contest  on  the  coyifines  of  Asia." \-  . 
Great  was  the  joy  at  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
and  proportionate  the  despondency  and  grief,  which  overspread 
England,  upon  learning  the  f'»te  of  Moscow.  Our  opposition 
and  democratic  prints,  those  prophets  of  plagues  and  mischief, 
eagerly  caught  this  afflicting  event,  to  proclahn  the  condition  of 
Russia  OS  desperate.  Her  government,  people,  and  cause,  were 
loaded  with  every  species  of  contempt  and  reproach,  while  the 
enemy  was  extolled,  and  his  crimes  extenuated.  All  was  given 
over  as  lost,  and  Bonaparte  proclaimed  the  conqueror.  Follow- 
ing the  language  of  the  Moniteur,  and  believing  it  alone,  they 
upbraided  the  Russians,  even  after  such  proofs  of  their  firmness 
as  had  been  exhibited  at  Borodino:  "  How  can  we  give  credit 
to  the  story  of  their  devotion  to  their  country,  when  they  see  it 
overrun?  How  can  they  make  pretensions  to  patriotism,  when 
we  hear  of  the  French  penetrating  90  miles  in  five  da)^s,  un- 
checked— nay,  unobserved?  (does  the  2()th  bulletin  say  so?) 
The  superstitious  ignorant  Russiaiis  believed  that  Moscow  was 
impregnable.  From  them  no  exertions  in  th§  cause  of  their 
country  can  be  expected — they  have  no  object  to  fight  for. 
For  what  condition  can  be  worse  than  that  to  which  the  Rus- 
sian is  condemned?   TheJ'ecb}e  and  unfortunate  Alexander  wiU 


*  "  Suppose  ParU  burnt,  couid  the  army  which  occupied  the  Beauce,  the  OrleanoiH, 
and  Picardy,  iq  the  lihort,  the  provinces*  from  which  it  derives  Nubfelstcnce— could 
this  army  want  provisions?  Certainly  not.  Very  well,  our  position  in  Russia  i.s  ex- 
nctly  similar  to  the  case  we  have  now  put.  Far  from  being  ourselves  exposed  to  dan- 
;rer,  for  want  of  provisions,  we  are  even  likely  to  faniiiili  St.  Peterslmrgh  this  win- 
ter."— Paris,  Moniteur,  October  istli. 

+  In  Moscow  "  our  army,  ma.ster  of  all  its  movements,  is  deriving  new  strength  to 
finish  on  the  confines  of  Asia,  tlie  reduction  of  thos«  barbarians  whoqi  ithan  march- 
ed to  combat  from  the  utmost  extremities  of  Europe.  One  great  man  of  the  IStli 
rentury  blam^  another  fur  empieying  his  pen  in  writing  the  history  of  Russia. 
Tlie  same  reproach  will  not  apply  to  him  who  sbull  continue  h  to  tliat  period, 
wlivn  it  becomes  a  chapter  in  our  annals.  It  must  always  be  with  the  most  lively 
curiosity  that  tlie  philosopher  will  inquire  what  tlu:  Muscovites  Irere,  what  llit-y 
wis'iwl  to  l»e,  and  what  they  are  become!!" — Paris,  Moiiitcur,  October  ISUi, 
nftiiial  Unquestionubly  it  will  be  with  the  most  lively  curiosity  that  l>oth  the 
historian  anil  the  philosopher  will  inquire,  the  one  witli  enthusiasm,  and  the  other 
witli  Hdiuiration,  what  tho  Muscovites  were — whutthey  wished  to  be — and  whattlu'y 
arc  brcome. — Nor  ..il!  ,»iiy  reproach  attach  to  him  who  employs  his  pen  in  relutiiifj; 
that  chapter,  when  R>issi;i  is  connected  witli  French  history,  but  this  chaplcr  few 
Frenchmen  will  be  ton  I  i  record,  and  even  iheir  thoughtlotS  heads  and  callou-* 
bosoms  will  long  contemplate  it  with  fear  and  sorrow, 
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sue  lor  pcacf,    ami  will  obtain  it.      It  is  lioni  the   inclignu- 
tion  wcfecl  at  the  imposition  daily  practised  on  the  public  cre- 
dulity, that  we  are  anxious  to  prove,  that  the  war   which  hai* 
been  commenced  by  the  llussians  with  torpor,  and  proceeded 
in  with  pusillanimity,  must  infallibly  end  in  ruin.     The  French 
tmperor  has  gainetl  the  point  at  which  he  aimed. — The  winter 
quarters  that  he  promised  his  army  he  has  obtained  ibr  them; 
and,  possessed  as  he  is  of  the  heart  of  the  Russian  Em})iro,  it  is 
lu)peless  to  expect  that  the  public  counsels  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
can  retrieve  the  fortune  of  Alexander."*   These  and  a  tliousand 
similar  taunts  and  sneers  were  thrown  out  in  England;  nay, 
every  e})ithet  of  reproach  was  heaped  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  daring  to  publish  the  oilicial  accounts  of  the  battle  oT 
Borodino,  in  which  the  Russians  wefc  victorious.     Some  of 
these  things  will  descend  to  posterity,  and  they,  at  least,  will 
infer,  that  such  sentiments  could  not  have  been  uttered,  but  in  a 
'country  where  men  had  liberty  to  speak  and  write  what  they 
thought^  and  not  what  they  were  commanded.    Far  different  wen- 
'the 'feelings  in  Russia.     Regret,  sdrrow,  and  Indignation  filled 
every  bosom,  but  without  tiny  symptom  of  despondency,  sub- 
mission, or  fear.     "  He  has  not  entered  a  country  where  every 
step  he  takes  inspires  all  with  terror,  and  bends  both  the  troops 
and  the  inhabitants  to  his  feet.     Russia  is  unaccustomed  to 
^ubj6ction,  and  will  not  suffer  her  laws,  religion,  irecilom,  and 
property  to  be  trampled  upon:    she  will  defend  them  to  tlu^ 
last  drop  of  her  blood."f     "  It  being  once  for  all  fixed  and  de- 
termined (and  in  wliich,  no  doubt,  every  Russian  will  voluntar- 
ily coincide)  that  whatever  may  be  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
rather  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  the  cup  of  jnisenj,  than  by  a 
scandalous  peace  to  subject  Russia  to  a  foreign  yoke.":{:     C'o)i- 
fiding  in  the  honour  of  Britain,  the  fleet  from  Cronstadt  wiis 
dispatched  to  an  English  jjort.     Petersburgh  was  stripped  o! 
what  was  valuable,  atui  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  share  the  fate 
of  Moscow.     Redoubled  energy  was  used  to  reiidbrce  the  ar- 


•  Morning  Chronielf,  Septeinl)er  26th  and  28th,  and  October  Dili,  181S 
other  dates.     Sue  also  ether  papurs  in  the  same  interest, 
f  Alexander's  Proclamation  upon  the  fall  of  Mosco^v. 
4  Fvtersburgh  Gazette,  October  'Jd,  oSiciai. 
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wlcs.  The  fall  of  Moscow  was  made  known  to  the  Russian 
Empire;  aiid  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  solemn  and  af- 
fecting mimncr  in  which  Alej^ander  disclosed  that  sad  event  to 
his  subjects,  particularly  in  the  concluding  and  solemn  appeal  to 
the  Almighty.*  The  heart  must  be  cold^  and  mind  dead  to  every 
generous  feeling,  who  is  not  penetrated  by  it.  It  was  the  language 
of  a  Prince  who  suffered  foi:  tlie  miseries  of  his  jjcople; — It  was 
the  language  of  the  lieart  in  a  just  cause,  and  could  not  fail  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Almighty; — ^yet  to  the  shame  of  my  count 
try,  these  strongest  criterions  of  true  bravery  and  courage,  were 
treated  with  mockery  and  derision,  by  pretending  patriots  a- 
moDgst  us.  Imploring  His  aid  and  assistaivce,  with  whom 
"  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong," 
Alexander  called  upon  his  subjects,  and  his  subjects  obeyed  his 
call.  From  every  part  of  that  vast  Empire  the  arm  of  resist- 
ance was  stretched  forth,  and  from  every  mouth  issued  the  cry 
of  vengeance. 

Every  hope  disappointed,  every  prospect  blasted,  with  fa-. 
mine,  dis^rracc,  and  ruin  before  his  face,  the  unprincipled  in-^, 
vader,  irritated  to  madness,  dared  before  a  mock  tribunal,  to , 
arraign,  condemn,  and  execute  the  subjects  of  another  power, 
whose  crime  was  fidelity  to  their  country.     There  have  been 
tyrants,  who,  in  the  heat  erf  passion,  and  in  defiance  of  all  law, . 
have  destroyed  those  who  opposed  them,  but  it  belonged  to 
French  audacity,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  coolly,  and  deliber- 
ately to  proclaim  as  just,  and  act  upon  as  right,  principles  so 
diabolical.     By  what  right  did  he  assume  this  power  over  tli« 
inhabitants  of  Moscow. — Did  they  capitulate — did  they  yield 
up  their  properties  to  his  laws?  or  did  they  in  their  persons 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  then  rebel  against  him? — No 
sjich  thing — no  compact  or  agreement  subsisted  betwixt  them — 
they  were  enemies,  sworn,  open,  and  detern\ined  enemies-^when 
resisting  he  might  kill  them,  when  yielding  themselves  prisour 
ers  he  was  bound  to  treat  them  as  such;  but  when  they  fell  in- 

..       '     -   ;      •      '  ...  uj'iPi'.  :.!■ 

•  "  Almighty  God!  turn  tlijr  merciful  eye  to  tliy  supplicating  Russian  Church. 
Vouchsafe  courage  and  patience  to  thy  people  strugirh'ng  in  a  just  cause,  so  that  they 
thereby  may  overcome  the  enemy;  and  in  saving  tlicmsclves,  may  also  defend  tlip 
JTPCihim  of  Icings  and  nationb." — Al'^xander's  Address. 
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to  his  power,  to  make  them  omenable  to  his  laws  and  authority^ 
m  a  judicial  manner,  Was  an  insult  to  human  understanding, 
an  outrage  upon  human  nature,  of  so  flagrant  a  kind,  that  un- 
less the  cntmy  had  himself  recorded  it,  however  it  might  have 
been  circulated,  no  person  would  have  believed  it;  and,  like  the 
murder  of  Jaffa,  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  would  have  been  deem- 
ed a  testimony  against  the  fact. — What  though  these  men  were 
criminals,  they  were  only  so  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no 
other  power  on  earth  had  a  right  to  punish  them  by  theirs,  for 
crimes  committed  as  Russian  subjects  against  Russian  laws, 
even  supposing  they  had  done  so.     Europe  stood  astonished  at 
the  unequalled  atrocity  of  the  deed,  while  she  saw  in  it  the  very 
climax  of  human  temerity,  injustice  and  oppression.     Never- 
theless, there  were  not  wanting  amongst  the  degenerate  sons  of 
Britain,  men,  who,  having  hitherto  advocated  the  tyrant's^cause 
and  endeavoured  to  extenuate  his  crimes,  now  stepped  boldly 
forward  to  justify,  with  devilish  sophistry,  this  unj.recedented 
deed.     But  while  those  live  amidst  the  unqualified  contempt  of 
the  present,  we  shall  leave  them  to  the  severe  reprobation  of 
succeeding  generations.      Their  reasoning  could   no  longer 
make  darkness  light,  nor  their  good  wishes  support  the  cause 
of  their  idol.     His  power  was  weighed  by  Him  who  weighs 
*'  the  mountains  in  srales,  and  the  hills  in  the  balance."     He 
was  found  wanting.     Those  eternal  laws  of  justice,  morality, 
nnd  truth,  immutable  as  their  author,  and  omnipotent  as  their 
judge,  were  marshalling  their  accusations  against  him,  before 
that  tribunal  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
verse— where  human  might  sinks  into  nothing — from  whose 
mandates  |here  is  no  escape,  and  from  whose  decision  there  i& 
ho  appeal.     The  cruel  woes  and  miseries  that  France  and  this 
nian  had  so  long  inflicted  upon  their  fellow  creatures,  were  a- 
bout  to  be  visited  on  their  guilty  heads,  and  that  Providence 
which  both  had  so  long  derided  and  defied,  was  preparing  the 
cup  of  wrath  and  indignation  for  his  lips,  and  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers.    With  steady,  but  silent  steps,  the  day  of  just  retri- 
bution was  advancing  upon  them  "  ais  the  thief  at  the  mid- 
night hour;"  and  at  last,  punishment  come  upon  them  *♦  as  a 
destruction  from  the  Almighty." 
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Hie  conduct  of  Bonaparte  in  remaining  so  long  inactive  at 
Moscow,  has  appeared  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  to  many. 
Curiosity  and  conjecture  have  been  stretched  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  inquiries  have  yet  attained  their  object.  If,  however,  we 
attend  unto  this  man's  character,  and  his  pursuits,  the  reason 
will  appear  natural  and  simple.  He  had  not  destroyed  nor  in- 
timidated the  Russian  army.  Moscow  he  had  obtained,  and 
found  it  a  shadow.  He  could  afibrd  to  fight  no  more  battles 
liice  that  at  Borodino.  Another  such,  and  it  was  immaterial 
whether  the  climate  he  was  in  had  been  under  the  pole  or  the  line, 
his  ruin  was  equally  certain.  When  he  advanced  to  Moscow, 
he  wanted  to  strike  a  blow  which  would  astonish  the  world.* 
His  vanity  led  him  to  believe  that  the  capture  of  this  capital 
would  intimidate  Alexander,  and  induce  him  to  conclude  o. 
peace,  without  appealing  to  his  people  or  inquiring  into  the  si- 
tuation or  spirit  of  his  army.  Alexander,  however,  acted  a 
different  part,  and  one  which,  had  it  been  earlier  adopted, 
would  have  saved  Europe  much  misery,  and  prevented  the  sun 
of  Austerlitz  from  shedding  his  beams  beyond  the  confines  of 
Moravia.  Bonaparte,  thus  situated,  began  to  perceive  that  his 
enterprise  was  of  a  more  desperate  nature  than  he  had  imagin- 
ed. But  how  could  he  extricate  himself?  He  was  too  far  from 
his  reserves  to  risque  another  battle  with  an  enemy,  unbroken 
in  courage,  and  increasing  in  numbers.  To-  have  retreated 
from  Moscow,  so  soon  after  he  had  told  the  people  of  France 
that  he  had  still  six  weeks  of  excellent  weather  to  continue  the 
campaign,  would  have  been  such  a  confession  of  his  defeat  at 
Borodino,  and  his  inability  to  overthrow  Russia,  as  po  French 
sophistry  could  disguise  or  confute.  And  what  would  have 
been  the  effects  of  this  upon  Europe?  Would  not  her  ensla"- 
ed  people  have  said,  if  our  oppressor  is  beaten  in  Spain,  and 
discomfited  in  Russia,  why  may  he  not  be  so  on  the  plains 
of  Germany?  Bonaparte  was  well  aware,  that  upon  the  belief 
of  his  invincibility,  depended  the  whole  fabric  of  his  tyrannic 


•  «'  Hi*«  hopes  or  astonMing  the  world  by  the  capture  of  Moscow,  were  varn,"- 

/Hrxanda-'s  ^Udirss. 


Joinlnum.  To  pvcservo  this  tluirm,  he  cnlcHlatcd  that  llie  np- 
|)roiK'li  {}{'  wiiitor  would  give  him  a  plnusibL*  excuse  for  retrctit, 
uiid  to  wliicli  lu>  could  nttrihutc  any  Iohh  lie  might  miNtaiii. 
That  ihin  r(N(>hitioii  of  proU)iiging  liis  Htuy,  until  the  approach 
of  >viiil(<r  iiU'ordcd  him  a  handle  to  begin  Iuh  retreat,  would  he 
nttciulcd  with  the  most  ruinous  eonsecpiences  to  the  arn>y  he 
1i:hI  with  him,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  know.  But  what  re- 
giird  had  he  for  them?  it  was  not  their  safety,  but  the  security 
of  his  own  power  und  and)ition,  that  he  regarded  or  sought. 
I'or  that  he  had  sneriiiced  other  armies,  and  why  slundd  ho  be 
jiiore  cureful  of  this?  Tlnit  he  could  contemplate  the  scene 
which  I'olluwed,  and  with  his  sntelites  plan  it,  no  man  cim  doubt 
who  relU'Cts  ujmmi  the  little  value  which  he  set  upon  hunuin 
life.  "  I  can  allbrd  to  lose  'i.'JjOOO  men  per  month,  said  he,  to 
the  Russian  Ambaiiisador,  why  then  should  your  master  go  to 
war  with  me?"  What  couUl  this  man  can»  for  the  consci 
♦juences  of  a  Russian  winter,  with  regiird  to  his  army,  provid- 
nig  he  atul  his  principal  ofKcers  escaped  to  collect  another'f 
'i'hat  the  more  thinking  part  of  mankind  would  blame  him,  as 
a  Cienenil,  for  lending  such  an  army  into  a  situation  where  he 
could  not  bring  them  back,  and  in)pute  the  whole  to  hi^  want 
«)l' talents,  he  was  well  aware;  but  then  the  mass  of  mankind, 
over  which  he  rulwl,  he  conceived,^  would  not,  and  that  was 
suilicient  for  his  present  purpose.  Let  Kurope  believe  (said 
Jjc)  that  it  was  the  Russian  winter,  not  the  Russians,  who  de- 
feated me;  and  1  am  safe,  and  will  soon  obtain  another  army., 
Siuiilar  to  these  were  his  cdculations,  and  we  know  what  eflect 
Ruch  opinions  had  upon  Europe;  nay,  even  to  this  day  ther^ 
are  men  who  believe  that  it  was  the  winter,  not  thp  Russians, 
which  occasioned  all  Ijjs  disastem. 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  necessity  wliatever  to  wonder  in- 
to the  fields  of  conjt^cture  about  the  cause  of  Bonaparte's  re- 
maining so  long  inactive  at  Moscow.  Like  other  rash  mortals, 
whose  ambition  and  vanity  overpower  their  reason,  lie  had  led 
)iimself  into  a  situation,  where  to  advance  was  ruin,  and  to  re- 
treat was  destruction.  To  extricate  himself  he  affected  moder-* 
ation.     lie  solicited  an  armistice,  which  Kutusoff  rejected  with 
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indignation.     He  rccvivcd  his  nnsscn^fer,  T.nuriHton,  o|)«'nly  in 
liiM  nrmy,  slu'weil  liiin  timt  the  UusHiaiiK  won-  prcpartti  for  tin; 
tftmtcst,  unil  sent  him  baek  with  tliis  iiicssa^e  to  his  master: 
"  Ilitlicrto  it  has  been  your  turn  to  act  upon  the  olKijKivc,  hut 
it  is  now  mine;" — foiled  here,  he  eiuhavourod  to  nciroliatc. — 
Alexander  refused  to  lihteti  to  him,  either  dimllij  or  inditrcHij, 
— He  very  wisely  h'ft  the  inatlor  to  his  ^'eiicrals,  and  the  iswue 
to  the  sword. — "  Moscow   is  not  Russia,"   said  tlje  rehohuo 
Alexander;  "and,  if  I  lose  Petersljurgh,  I  will  retire  to  Arcli- 
angel. — What(!ver  nuiy  be  the  consecjuences  I  will  never  be 
your  slave."     The  conduct  of  Aluxantler,  and  of  Kutusolf,  has 
been  attempted  to  be  loaded  with  duplicity  and  insincerity,  in 
endeavouring  to  delude  Honapurte,  wilii  the  prospect  of  nego- 
tiating with  him,  while  he  renuiined  at  Moscow. — 'J'his  is  not 
just,  neither  is  it  true.     Their  characters  were  above  such  decep- 
tion.  "  We  have  been  compelled,  (says  Alexander)  though  w  ith 
u  sorrowful  and  wounded  heart,  in  invoking  the  aid  of  God  to 
draw  the  sword;  and  to  promise  to  our  lunpire  not  to  return  it  to 
the  scabbard  so  long  as  a  single  enemy  remained  in  arms  in  uur 
territory.     We  fixed  firmly  in  our  hearts  this  deternunation."* 
Those  terrible  words  from  the  lips  of  the  judge,  "  Thou  shall 
betaken  to  the  jdace  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  you  are  dead,"  never  hsul  such  an  efl'ect  on  the  tremb- 
ling criminal  at  the  bar,  as  these  resolutions  had  U})on  the  mind 
of  Bonaparte.     They  chilled  his  soul  with  terror;  and  even  he 
whose  nerves  nature  had  steeled  against  all  chances  of  fate  and 
fortune,  appeared  shook,  and  lost  his  gaiely.\     A  portentous 
gloom  collected  round  his  communications.     His  bulletins  be- 
gan to  freeze.     The  remainder  of  Moscow  to  crumble  into 
ruins — from  being  a  place  like  Brussels,  it  became  an  uninlmb- 
ital  sink,  where  its  starving  inhabitants  wandered  about  upon 
the  iUihes  of  their  former  dwellings,  picking  up  some  scra]M> 
and  garden  stuffs,  and  whatever  wretched  morsels  could  be 
found  to  live  upon.     In  his  vast  plan  of  combinations,  it  was 
now  neither  of  military  nor  political  importance,  but  only  an 


•  Alexander's  Proclamation,  Wilna,  January  CUi,  1817, 
f  'IwciUy-uintli  BulUtin. 
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mlvunccil  post  in  the  army.  The  soltliors  jjot  ortlers  to  bake 
biscuilH  for  20  days  inarch,  because  "  in  20  tl«yj*  Ave  must  ha  in 
winter  (iuarter>i."  "  It  is  necessary  to  make  u  lateral  movement 
from  Moscow  into  Pohuul,  in  order  that  our  arniy  may  ap- 
proach nearer  Petcrsburgh;" — "to  pay  that  the  Emperor  has 
kit  Moscow,  is  only  to  say,  that  this  tlither  of  soldiers  marciies 
tvherever  great  operations  demand  his  presence.  Hit*  presence 
ensures  victory."*  Strange  arguments !  but,  such  as  they  were, 
they  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  understandings  of  tliis  man's 
jubnirers,  to  whom  tliey  were  addressed,  and  that  was  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  view  when  lie  made  them. 

Wc  are  now  arrived  at  that  jioint  M-here  the  destructive 
power  whicli  rose  from  the  conse<juences  of  the  Frencli  Revo- 
lution, "  bestrode  the  world  like  a  Colossus;"  when  the  arms 
of  France  shone  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory,  and  when  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  agr  conceiv- 
ed that  he  had  attained  the  utmost  height  of  Iiumun  grandeur, 
greatness,  and  security.  Hitherto  it  has  been  our  painful  task 
to  record  the  acts  of  injustice,  attended  with  success,  and  to 
contemplate  the  career  of  this  destroyer  as  altogether  irresisti- 
ble. From  Moscow  he  contemplatetl  both  Europe  and  Asia 
ns  being  within  his  grasp,  and  obedient  to  his  nod.  Every 
thinjr  was  considered  as  lost,  and  all  further  resistance  as  im- 
possible.  "  The  whole  world  (to  use  tho^  noble  language  of 
Alexander)  has  fixed  its  attention  on  our  sufiering  country, 
and  inwardly  moved,  thought,  in  the  reflection  of  the  flames  of 
Moscow,  they  beheld  the  last  day  of  the  existence  of  our  freedom 
and  independerice."f  80  certainly  thought  the  enemy. — 
Dreadftil  deception.  It  was  the  drejmi  of  the  night,  which 
vanisheth  with  the  morning — the  meteor  of  the  night  which 
darts  through  the  wintiy  sky,  and  disappeareth  in  darkness 
for  ever.  "  Great  and  mighty  is  the  God  of  justice!  the 
triumph  of  the  enemy  was  of  short  duration  ;"J  and  we 
have  now  to  contemplate  a  diftbrent  scene,   and  to  record 

•  Twenty-fourth,  twcnty-fifth,  and  twenty>sixth  Bulletins,  and  an  official  article  in 
the  Journal  dc  Le  Empire,  of  November  12th — Courier,  November  IGtb. 
f  Alexander's  Proclamation,  15th  November, 
i  Ditto,  ditto. 
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«vent«  which  the  mind  of  the  most  sanguine  could  hardty 
have  anticipated.  But  how  shall  I  attempt  to  express,  within 
the  buundH  of  a  work  like  this,  these  unexpected  and  amazing 
occurrences. — The  labour  of  years  disappeared  in  a  day;  the 
wealth  of  nations  was  lost  in  a  moment. — He,  before  whose 
power  Europe  trembled,  was  now  about  to  tremble  in  his  turn, 
Hii  fame— his  fate— his  throne,  and,  perhaps,  his  life,  now  de- 
pended upon  the  will  of  Alexander.  The  poisoned  chalice  of 
woe  and  misery,  which  he  had  filled  for  the  lips  of  the  Russian 
Sovereign,  was  now  returned  into  his  own  hands,  in  wrath  and 
indignation.  With  the  bitter  drege  of  his  iniquity  it  was  filled 
to  the  brlm.-^The  order  was  irresistible  which  commanded 
him  to  drain  it.  ^ 

But  to  proceed.     The  burning  of  Moscow  was  a  thunder- 
bolt to  the  tyrant.    It  struck  him  with  consternation  and  ter- 
ror.    Long  accustomed  to  the  treachery  of  the  degenerate  sons 
of  Southern  Europe,  his  narrow  soul  never  imagined  that  there 
were  any  men  who  would  dare  so  much  for  their  country.   But 
the  ruin  of  Moscow  was  yet  the  least  of  the  evils  which  he  had 
to  contend  with.   It  was  the  spirit  that  kindled  its  flumes  which 
appalled  him.     It  was  the  devotion  of  50,000,000  of  people  to 
their  Sovereign  and  their  country,  that  like  the  bolt  of  heaven, 
struck  his  senses  with  torpor  and  confusion.     It  was  that*  which 
though  Moscow  hod  stood  in  all  her  glory,  and  had  summer 
Until  this  day  displaced  the  horrors  of  winter,  would  have  sent 
him  back  to  the  Vistula,  stripped  of  his  army,  and  shorn  of  his 
glory  and  his  power.     In  the  mean  time  the  danger  increased 
around  him.     The  scanty  supplies  which  the  amoking  ruins  of 
the  Russian  capital  afforded,  were  completely  cxhaus^d.    Not 
a  Russian  could  be^  found  who  was  base  enough  for  any  consid- 
eration, to  supply  him  with  a  morsel  of  bfead,  or  a  mouthful  of 
water.     None  would  listen  to  him — none  would  obey  him — A 
Peasant  on  whose  arm  some  French  Soldiers  had  impressed  the 
letter  N,  having  inquired  what  it  meant,  was  informed,  that  it 
was  the  mark  which  designated  him  henceforward  as  a  Soldier 
of  Napoleon's.     The  indignant  Russian  deliberately  snatched 
a  hatchet,  arid  with  his  other  hand  chopped  off  that  which  hsd 
been  marked,  exclaiming,  that  it  should  never  wield  axm» 
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against  liirt  couiili'}' I  Siinlliit*  wms  the  Si>irit  tlirou<riioiit  I{ii<si;i. 
HiHuU'H,  IiIh  coiiuiHiiiicntioti  vvitli  Poland  wuh  alinust  ciitircly 
<Mit  oil'.  Kvory  wlu'ic  tlu*  UuHHians  prcsfntod  n  firm  IVonl,  and 
MO  wlu'iT  could  u  Hin|i;Ii'  parly  go  out  to  forage  and  rrturn  "n 
sali'ty.  IIiM  jM'Uiy  dontiiiuud  t6  (Kcroaso  rapidly  by  tlic  ton- 
stunt  ixcrlioiiHortlic  roMHncks.  Cunning,  proniinos,  or  nicnai-fs 
were  alikf  dJHi'cgardiil  i)y  ttii'  indignant  Russian.  "  TlMMaui- 
paign  only  hogan  wlwn  you  canio  to  Movow— we  asked  you 
not  to  coniu  iicro,  and  you  nnint  got  back  the  best  Way  you 
can,"  huid  the  inflexible  KutUHotF. 

Hcforc  pnu'iHubiig  in  the  narrntivo  of  tl«o  Hubscnucnf  (""nt"* 
uftliiH  campaign,  Id  uh  consider  the  position  wliicli  t'lo  fon- 
icnding  iirniicN  at  tfns  moment  occupied.     Bonaparte  was  at 
Mo«c«»>v  with  an  nrM)y  ol'  ri(),()0()  men.     KutusoU  with  a  lone 
niady  ejjual,  and  Kooft  after  mucli  superior,  <MTUj)ied  a  position 
about  20  ndles  to  the  ScuUhward  and  Westward  of  tliat  cilv, 
4  ollccting  hirt  own  HupplicH  and  reinforcements  with  security  and 
facility;  lind  at  the  sanie  tinu>  intercepting  and  cutting  off  all 
the  fnipplics  and  comnmiucalions  of  his  enemy.    On  the  X.  and 
N.   W.  side,   Whizengcrode  occupied  the  IVtersburgh  road, 
with  a  fore*'  of  iOjOOO  uu'n,  and  that  force  daily  augmenting  in 
btnnhei's.    Ilicse  never  allowed  the  enemy  to  move  any  distajicc' 
from  the  ifuins  of  the  capital.    I'Vom  Mo^?o\v  t(»  Smolensk,  a  dis- 
tance of  250  miles,  tlie  French  had  no  fin'ce  whatever;  and  at  the 
latter  place  ollly  a  feeble  garrison.     Lower  down  the  Dnieper, 
find  near  its  confhix  with   the  -Perczina,   Dombrouskle  with 
20,000  men,  cndcavoui'ed  to  besiege  Bobrnnsiu    Ite  was  watch- 
ed ".nd  opposed  by  the  Russian  General  1)*  Oeitell,  wiili  nearly 
an  equal  force.     Further  to  the  westward,  oil  the  confines  of 
Lithuoiria  nnd  Volhynin,    Schwartzenborg  With   th  •  Austriau 
eontitigent,'  the  Snxon  troops,  nnd  the  7th  corps  of  tlie  F»  en  ti 
army   under    tlegnicr  wei'o  Htationed.     These  hatl    lor   their 
object,    iiot   only   the  protection   of  Wilna  nnd    the  tJrand 
IBiJchy  nf  Wnrsaw,  but  the  conquest  of  Volhyiiin,  Podolia,  nntl 
iSie   UkriihC.      But  they  were  opposed   by  Tormasoff  now 
joined  b;-  Tchich  igoff  with  tlie  army  from  Moldavia,  which 
iliadc  their  ai'ii.  a  "'tcos  100,000  strong.     Northward  at  Po- 
lotsk, was  i>luved  ^xursiui'l  St.  Cyr  with  one  corps  of  the 
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French  ^irmy,  and  all  the  Bavarian  troops.  Wittgenstein  opi 
posed  all  his  efforts  on  that  side  with  sncccss.  B«fore  Riga, 
Marshall  Macdonald  with  the  Prussian  and  other  'troops,  albout 
30,000  strong  were  posted  in  order  to  attack  the  place,  whicli 
was  tlefcnded  by  General  Essen  with  1 8  or  20,000  men.  Victor 
with  tlic  reserve  of  45  or  50,000  was  advancing  from  the  Nicmcn 
by  forced  raaivhes  to  Smolensk,  but  from  the  distance  he  had  to 
march,  (300  miles,)  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be  the  middle  of 
October  before  he  could  reach  that  place.  The  other  reserves 
also  under  Augereau,  stationed  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula^  amounting  to  60,000  men,  >yerc  ordered  forward'; 
but  the  great  distance  which  they  had  to  march,  rendered' 
it  impossible  for  them  to  reach  Wilna,  in  any  considemble 
body,  befwe  the  middle  of  November.  Other  reinforcement!* 
from  more  distant  parts,  were  also  put  in  motion'  to  the  saine 
point.  "  t     c'.m-ji{     • 

M'^hocver  casts  his  eye  over  the  map,  will  quickly  perceive  the 
desperate  situation  into  which  the  rashness  and  vanity  of  Bona- 
parte had  now  drawn  him: — With  armies  equal  to  his  own,  and 
animated  with  a  different  spirit,  he  was  assailed  in  front — win- 
tor  was  rapidly  approaching,  for  which  he  was  wholly  unpre- 
parcil — 18,000  Itussjan  troops,  embarked  from  Finland,  had 
landed  and  augmented  the  already  dangerous  force  under  Witt- 
genstein. The  whole  population  of  the  Russian  empire,  vowing 
vengeance,  was  collecting  around  him.  IVom  the  gulph  of 
.Irchangcljto  the  shores  ot!  the  Caspian,  they  cheerfully  marched 
to  the  combat,  ^ssuing  from  the  banks  of  the  Oby,  and  descend- 
ing from  the  Uralean  mountains,  strong  as  the  gale  which  agi- 
tates its  bosom,  and  ten-ible  as  the  tempests  which  sweep  their 
s-mnmits,  the  hardy  sons  of  Russia  rushed  onward  to  Moscow. 
Austria  was  cold  in  the  cause,  and  stuck  oijly  to  the  letter  of  her 
iigrcement,  without  energy,  and  without  activity — Prussia  was 
even  less  to  be  depended  upon — France,  Italy,  and  the  Rhen- 
ish states  were  1700  miles  from  him — The  detached  o.rmies  ini 
ills  rear,  were  nearly  all  composed  of  mercenary  tro^^ps — His 
irower  in  Spain  was  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  RcbeUion  raisecl 
her  head,  in  France.  Yet  so  situated,  he  lingered  at  Moscow. 
'■^invly  he  who  made  lii;n,  could  alone  harden  liis  heart  and 
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4arkcn  Kis  understanding  to  that  degree^  which  coiild  ^nalce  hlmr 
disregard  the  danger  of  a  situation  like  tliis, 

«  Moscow  is  not  Russia,  but  Moscow  must  be  avoiged,"  was 
th6  watchvyord  for  commencing  offensive  operations  againit 
him.  Every  day,  f»very  hour,  saw  not  only  his  supplies,  but 
liis  army  rapidly  diminishing — The  nupierous  petty  combats 
round  Moscow  were  most  ruinous  and  distructivc;  but  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  these,  while  more  important  opera- 
tions present  themselves  in  abundance.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  occupation  of  ^(oscow,  cost  hiiQ  33|00O  men,  without 
striking  a  blowj  the  greater  p^rt  of  whom  were  taken  prisoiw 
ers  by  the  indefatigable  Cossacks^  nvho  hung  aro^nd  him  in 
more  threatening  cloudf  than  ever  darkened  a  Russian  winter. 
Jt  is  inconceivable  ivbat  these  iiidefatigable  people  performed,- 
Neither  by  night  nor  by  day  did  they  allow  tlie  enemy  one 
moment's  repose.  Men,  horses,  and  cannon-<-every  tiling  that 
came  out  from  the  French  army,  in  finy  thing  less  than  over- 
whelming numbers,  disappeared  in  a  moment.  While  the 
French  Soldiers  were  busy  in  dividing  the  provisions  for  their 
scanty  meals,  the  Cossacks  appeared  in  the  middle  of  them,, 
and  carried  off  the  astonished  fi'renchman  and  his  food.  *  Can- 
non, baggage  waggons;  Caissions,  vanished  as  quickly  as  Tai^ 
Q'  Shanter's  vision  at 

f  Allowa^*8  (ml4  hauntefl  |Cirk." 

* 

Here  b^an  that  terrible  fJourra,  wh^ch  never  ceased  till  it  had 
frightened,  the  Fox  to  ^Iba.  In  a  week  after  Bonaparte  enter- 
ed Moscow,  they  had  possession  of  |ioussa  and  all  the  environs 
of  Mojaiskf  and  from  the  army  of  Winzengerode,  were  in  con- 
stant communication  with  their  comrades  under  JCutusofi'  to 
the  Southward  of  Moscow.  Amongst  the  severest  actions 
which  were  fought  betwixt  these  parties,  aiid  the  French  fora- 
gers, was  tjhat  earlv  in  Qctober  with  Mura^,  upon  the  Kolomma 

*  "  On  tilt  IStb,  at  7  A.  M.  4000  Coswcks  came  out  of  a  wood-~they  made  a 
tiuzza  on  the  light  Cavalry,  whilst  they  were  on  foot  during  the  distributton  of  tho 
0our— IS  Caanoiv  dlto.  &p.  wety  carried  o01    Tvfimi-vsth  finlletin,  J^ottrousIL 
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Boad,  where  it  19  stated  by  dcmiofficiAl  accounts,  that  Murat 
lost  several  thousand  men,  and  daily  they  sent  into  the  difibr- 
ent  armies  some  hundreds  of  prisoners. 

Perceiving  that  no  prospect  remained  of  bending  the  Russiaa 
government  to  his  yrill,  Bonaparte  at  length,  with  humbled  , 
hopes,  began  to  think  of  measuring  back  Iiis  steps  into  Poland. 
Victor  was  directed  to  use  all  speed,  to  keep  the  communica- 
tion open  at  Smolensk.  Murat  was  detached  with  a  stronj^ 
force  to  open  p.  secure  road  for  retreat.  The  Kremlin  was 
}nined  preparatory  to  its  evacuation  and  destruction;  and  he 
-who  had  shot  some  hundreds  of  the  people  of  Moscow  for  des- 
troying their  own  property,  upon  the  principle,  that  their  go- 
vernment could  no  longer  protect  them;  now  thought  it  no 
iniquity  to  destroy  that  property  which  he  could  no  longer 
keep,  and  which  he  had  no  right  to.  KutusofF  now  saw,  that 
the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  should  act  on  tl)e  offensive; 
and  drawing  his  army  more  to  the  westward,  he  detached 
Beningsen  with  a  strong  force  to  attack  the  French  rear, 
guard;  but  now  by  their  intended  movement  become  their  ad* 
vanced  guard,  under  the  command  of  Murat.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  this  attack  lock  place  ^ear  the  river  Nara.  The 
enemy's  force  amounted  unto  50,000  men.  The  contest  waff 
obstinate  and  severe.  0ut  the  valour  of  the  Russians  prevailed. 
The  attack  completely  succeeded.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
French  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  Thirty-eig^t  pieces  of 
cannon  and  1600  prisoners  were  taken,  together  with  a  stand- 
ard of  honour,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  cuirassiers.  Murat  had 
p.  narrow  escape,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back  uppn  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  The  Russians  lost  SOO  men,  and  Gen, 
Baggawit  killed.  * 

This  vic0ry  quipkly  decided  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte^ 
Moscdw  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  his  escape  Irom  it  barely 
possible.  The  eolours  taken  by  the  Russians  from  the  Turks 
in  the  di^erent  wars,  ibr  100  yeais,  and  several  curious  things 
found  in  the  Kremlin,  together  with  a  Madona  set  with  dia^ 
^londs,  had  previously  been  sent  to  Paris,  f  On  the  15th,  ISthr, 
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1 7th,  and  }  8tli,  Oct.  nil  the  sick  wlio  were  in  tlic  hospitals  of 
Moscow  were  sent  to  Mojaisk  and  Smolensk;  those  who  had 
been  wounded  early  in  the  campaign,  had  already  left  Smo- 
lensk, Mohileft"  and  Minsk,  for  Wilna,  to  give  room  for  the 
others.  The  artillery  caissons,  the  ammunition  taken,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  curious  things,  and  two  trOpbics  were  packed 
11])  and  sent  oft'  on  the  15th.  The  army  was  commanded  to 
take  biscuit  for  20  days,  and  every  thing  indicated,  that  it  was 
time  to  think  of  winter  quarters.  *  On  the  19th  of  October, 
therefore,  Bonaparte  left  Moscow,  with  very  diflerent  feelings 
and  prospects  from  those  with  which  he  entered  it,  and  scarcely 
knowing  v^here  to  direct  his  steps.  Mortier  was  h'ft  in  the 
Krcmhn  with  a  garrison,  in  order  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
Winzengerode,  until  the  army  was  united;  when  ho  had  orders 
to  destroy  and  abandon  iti  His  army  being  collected  was 
found  to  amount  only  to  SSjOOO  men.  f  With  these,  his  inten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  to  penetrate  through  the  fertile  pro- 
■\'inccs  of  Toola  and  Kalouga,  and  thus  through  the  Polish 
Ukraine,  gain  the  confines  of  Austrian  Gallicia,  if  he  could' 
not  effect  his  passage  higher  up  the  Dnieper.  But  iii^ertaiu 
if  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  riot  willing 
to  have  it  supposcd,^*that  he  was  compelled  tp  adopt  another 
trourse,  he  thought  proper  to  issue  that  curious  bulletin,  (the 
25th.)  Where  he  said,  "  Some  think  the  P^mpcror  will  march 
upon  Toola  and  Kalouga,  to  pass  the  winter  in  these  provinc6s» 
jind  occupy  Moscow  with  a  garrison  in  the  Kremlin.  Others 
buppose,  that  the  Emperor  will  blow  up  the  Kremlin,  and 
burn  the  public  establishments  which  remain;  and  that  he  will 
approach  within  100  leagues  of  Poland,  to  establish  his  winter 
quarters  in  a  friendly  country,  and  near  to  receive  every  thing 
which  exists  in  the  magazines  of  Dantzic,  Kowno,  Wilna,  and 
Minsk,  and  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  war.  The  latter  ob- 
hcrve,  that  Mosco\  is  distant  from  Petersburgh  180  leagues, 
of  bad  road,  whilst  Witepsk  is  only  130  from  Petersburgh; 
that  from  Moscow  to  Kiow  is  218  leagues,  whilst  from  Smo- 
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I  JLord  Cathcart  £  dis^iatch.     Gazette.  •'■■*' 
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Jcnsk  to  Kiow  is  but  112  Icauges;  from  whence  tlioy  conchultv 
that  Moscow  is  not  a  military  position,  or  tlint  Moscow  pos- 
sesses no  longer  military  importance^  since  that  town  is  burned 
and  ruinexl  tor  100  years."  *  The  Devils  in  Panchemoniuni, 
when  disputing  about  free  will  and  iUte,  never  could  advanccj 
such  extraordinary  reasoning  as  this,  nor  were  they  ever  moro 
completely —  * 

,  "  In  wandering  nia;;cs  lost." 

Tliat  the  Emperor  knew  very  well  what  road  lie  intended  to 
take,  no  person  can  doubt;  but  that  he  could  l)e  able  to  retreat 
hv  that  one  which  he  wislied,  or  that  he  should  winter  iu 
'J'oola  oi*  Kalouga  was  another  question;  and  one  depending 
not  upon  his  pleasure,  but  that  of  the  Russiiins.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  however,  when  the  Emperor  became  a  little  more 
settled  in  his  mind,  he  determined  to  march  "  To  gain  the^ 
Dwina,  and  take  up  a  position  which  will  be  80  leagues  irom 
Wilna  and  Petersburg]!,  a  double  adviuitage,  that  is  to  say, 
nearer  by  20  marches,  his  means  and  liis  end."  f  The  Em- 
peror had  forgot,  that  Moscow  once  was  hi«  object — but  now, 
that  town  was  become  neithet  of  military  nor  political  impor- 
tance. I  True  it  was  not,  nor  was  the  road  he  was  taking, 
that  which  led  to  "  The  Confines  of  Asia.'* 

The  Uussian  General  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  tlie  enemy's 
movements.  He  penetrated  into  his  real  intentions,  and  threw 
himself  with  his  whole  force  into  the  Kalouga  road.  On  this 
point,  Rortaparte  marched,  after  taking  great  praise  to  him- 
self, for  not  burning  2000  villages  and  as  many  country  house* 
round  Moscow,  to  which  he  was  advised  by  his  bloody  iol- 
lowcrs.  §  The  Uussian  army  was, posted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Maloyaroslavitz,  commanding  the  road  to  Kalp\iga.  Dire- 
ful necessity,  compelled  Bonaparte  to  endeavour  to  force  his? 


*  Twenty-fifth.Bulletin,  Noilskoe.  Oct.  20th. 
f  Twenty-sixth  Bultotin,  Bowrousk,  Oct.  2."d. 
i  Dj.  do.  do.  do. 
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vay  into  that  fertile  province.  On  the  23d,  the  French  army 
xnnrchcd  upon  Muloyaroslavitz,  and  the  RusHinn  army  cndea** 
voured  ta  prevent  it.  On  the  night  between  the  2Sd  and  2ith, 
two  dmsions  of  the  llussiun  army  arrived  in  the  town,  and 
occupied  a  iavouruble  pmition  upon  heights,  on  the  right  banit 
of  the  river;  the  enemy  occupying  the  lc>ft  bank,  and  having 
re-established  the  bridge.  On  the  morning  of  the  S-tth,  an 
engagement  began,  which  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy. 
Tlie  I'ury  of  the  conibatants  was  so  great,  and  the  fire  of  the  ar- 
tillery »o  terrible,  that  the  town  was  almost  totally  dcbtroycd. 
The  streets  were  covered  with  dead  and  dying.  The  wouiuled 
of  the  French  nrmy  who  were  unable  to  move,  and  whom  no 
jjerson  regarded^  were  crushed  to  death  un<U'r  the  heavy  artil- 
lery passing  and  repassing  over  them.  Mutilated  limbs,  hu- 
man heads,  &Ci  half  consim^ed  skeletons  amidst  the  burning 
Tuins,  met  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The  piteous  hiincnta- 
tions  imd  groans  of  the  wounded,  alone  disturbed  the  deep 
silence  which  reigned  in  Maloyaroslavite  during  the  night  after' 
the  battle.  The  town  was  taken  and  re-taken  eleven  times;  *  but 
the  enemy  was  finally  foiltxl  in  all  his  attempts,  and  compelled  to 
march  oft' in  the  direction  of  Verejn,  with  the  loss  of  neaf  6000 
men.  By  his  accounts,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  llussians, 
who  lost  from  6  to  7000  men;  while  his  own  loss  was  stated  ati 
1500.  «  We  found  on  the  field,"  says  he,  «  1700  Ilussians, 
1200  of  which  were  recruits,  cloathcd  in  grey  Waistcoats,  f  having 
been  scarcely  two  months  in  the  service" — Yet  these  men  beat 
his  best  troops,  and  compelled  them  to  fly  from  Russia ! !  The 
enemy  in  publishing  such  ridiculous  accounts  as  these,  and 
launching  out  in  praise  of  the  fine  weather,  (which  in  reality, 
at  this  time,  was  become  very  bad,)  wished  only  to  lessen  his  dan- 
gerpus  situation,  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  to  the  people  of 
France.  On  the  24'th,  Bonaparte  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  Ghofoilnin,  where  his  constant  attendants,  the  Cossacks, 
soon  paid  him  a  visit.  Six  thousand  of  them  "  glided  into  the 
Vfoods"  X  in  the  rear  of  the  position,  made  a  dash  at  the  artillery, 


*  Cathcart's  dispatch,  Nov.  ]  Itli. 
f  Twcn^-sevcnfh  Bnlletin,  Vereja,  Ofct.  87tlK 
i  I)<\  do,  (to.  do. 
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Dfid  carried  off  six  pieces  of  cannon.— But  they  were  quickly,  if 
we  can  believe  him,  attacked,  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  cunnon  re- 
taken. The  Cossacks,  said  he,  who  knew  the  French  Guards, 
called  them  "  Muscadins  de  Paris"  of  which,  it  appeared,  Uiey 
were  always  anxious  to  collect  as  many  as  possible.  Compelled 
to  retire  from  Maloyaroslavitz,  he  made  a  feint  of  effecting  his 
purpose  more  to  the  westward,  at  Mcdync,  where  a  body  of 
Cossacks  were  posted.  From  this,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire,  with  the  loss  of  1000  prisoners.  Kutusoff  advanced  in 
that  direction;  and  the  enemy  now  finding,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible lor  him  to  accomplish  his  retreat  by  Kalouga,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  up  his  mind  to  return  by  the  road  he  came,  and 
which  had  been  rendered  a  desert. 

In  the  meantime,  Moscow  liad  been  retaken  by  the  forces 
imder  iW  connnand  of  Winzengerode.  On  the  *22d,  he  at- 
tacked the  place,  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  rushed  before  his  troops 
with  a  Hag  of  truce  in  his  hands,  in  order  to  induce  the  French 
garrison  in  the  Kremlin,  to  desist  from  firing,  as  all  resistancd 
was  now  useless — by  them,  however,  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  war,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Bonaparte  had  even  the  auda- 
city to  threaten  his  life;  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
the  attempt.  He  was  sent  off,  under  an  escort,  to  France;  and 
at  two.  A,  M.  on  the  23d,  Mortier  blew  up  the  Kremlin,  and 
abandoned  the  place.  "  The  arsenal,  barracks,  magazines,  all 
were  destroyed.  This  aiunent  Citadel,  which  dates  from  the 
ioundation  of  the  monarchy,  this  first  palace  of  the  Czars  has 
becn!^'  *  Having  accomplished  his  object,  Mortier  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Vereja  and  joined  his  master;  while  Generid 
Howaiska,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russian  army 
lately  under  Winzengerode,  next  day  occupied  the  place;  here 
he  found  the  enemy's  sick  and  hospitals,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  military  stores;  f  and  afterwards  joined  his  comrades  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy. 

The  Prussian  troops  before  Riga  having  been  directed  t* 

•^  Twenty-sixth  Bulletin,  Bowrousk,  Oct  23d. 
f  Howaiiika's  report,  Oct,  22d, 
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'oiti  iVfacdonalil,  \slio  was  in  tho  vicinity  of  Dunabiirj^Ii  witli 
the  intention  of  marching  against  Wittgenstein,  previous  Ut 
the  battles  nt  Polotzk  in  August,  their  places  were  to  he  filled 
up  by  other  troops  from  Germany.    General  Essen  resolved,  il" 
possible,  io  prevent  this  assistance  from  reaching  Macdonald. 
He  attacked  the  Prussian  troops  on  the  22tl  of  August,  and  sue- 
cenled  in  arresting  their  attention,  and  in  injuring  them  con- 
hidv^rably.    The  enemy  held  an  adva  ..ageous  position,  strongly 
entrenched,  and  covered  with  artillery.     It  was,  nevertheless, 
take.i  by  storm.     The  action  was  long  and  obstinate;  and,  had 
ai  c'lvision  of  the  Russians  from  Riga,  which  were  embarked  to 
take  the  enemy's  colunm  near  Schlock  in  the  rear,  been  able 
to   lund,   which  from  contrary  winds  they  were  not,   there 
«an  h;^rdly  be  a  doubt,  but  that  a  coilsiderable  part  of  the 
Prucsiai>  force  would  have  been  destroyed.     As  it  was,  they 
lost  1500  men,   66 1  of  whom  were  prisoners.     The  Russian 
Joss  was  600  men.  *     This  diversion  paraly/ed  the  efforts  of 
Macdonald,  and  prevented  hlm^from  rendering  any  assistance 
to  Oudinot,  till  Wittgtmstein  had  beat  him  severely,  and  des- 
troyed nearly  one  fourth  of  his  army.     After  this  no  event  of 
importance  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riga,  until  the 
27th  of  September,  when  the  garrison  being  reinforced  by  the 
forces  under  Steinheil,  consisting  of  18,000  men  from  FinUuul, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  besieging  artillery  of  the  cne- 
inys    and  destroy  the  Prussian  forces>   in  some  measure  iso- 
lated from  each  oth^.     This  brought  on  a  series  of  bloody 
engagements,  which  continued  till  the  2d  of  October.     Tho 
Russians  advanced  at  first  with  success,  but  the  enemy  pene- 
trating their  design,    allowed  them  to  advance   to  the  right 
bank  of  tlic  Aa,  where,  on  the  29th,  a  bloody  engagement  took 
place,  in  which  the  Russians  suffered  considerable  loss,  and  were 
obliged  to  recross  the  Aa.     Finding  that  their  object  was  dis- 
covered, and  that  the  numbers  of  tlie  enemy  were  too  great  for 
them  to  have  any  hopes  of  success,  they  began  to  retreat  to 
Riga,  harassed  and  attacked  daily  by  the  enemy.     On  the  1  st 
of  October,  the  enemy,  with  all  his  forces,  uttackal,  and  cndoa- 

*  Essen's  dispatch,  Riga,  August  25^ 
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voiiroil  to  cut  off  the  Russian  vangimrd  from  the  main  bod}-. 
This  brought  on  a  very  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engagement, 
which  histcd  f;      twelve  hours  almost  without  interruption. 
Five  times  the  enemy  attacked,  and  were  as  often  repulsed; 
the  Russians  maintaining  their  positions  in  defiance  of  every 
elibrt  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  them.     A  considerable  number 
of  British  gunboats,    along  with  40  Russian  vessels  of  that 
<itscription,  and  10  launches  were  also  engaged,  and  conveyed 
ihe  troops  i.    '^r  Steinhe^'l,  up  the  Aa.     On  the  29lh,  after 
destroying  three  booms,  which  tho  enemy  had  thrown  across 
the  river  at  Mittau,  they  took  possession  of  that  place,  and  24« 
pieces  of  cannon;  the  Prussian  troops  retiring  up  the  river  to 
Bourski,  where  they  had  120  pieces  of  cannon,  a.id  it  was  at 
this   place  where  they  were  joined   by  reinforcements   from 
Macdonald's  army  stationed  at  Jacobstad,  which  collected  force 
of  25,000  men  and  80  pieces  of  cannon,  obligpd  the  Russian 
force,  now  inferior  in  numbers  to  retreat.     Tho  enemy  lost  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners.     The  failure,  however,  of  the 
principal  object  of  the  Russians,  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity 
to  claim  a  decided  victory  over  them;  the  Russian  loss  was  ac- 
cordingly stated  to  be  5000  men;  2500  of  whom  were  prisoners. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Russians  failed  in  their  main  ob- 
ject,  the  enemy  also  failed    in   that   which  he  had  in  view, 
namely,  to  cut  off  the  principal   part  of  the  Russian  army 
from  Riga,  and  to  destroy  it.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very 
considerable,  and  amounted  to  2000  men  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  *  while  that  of  the 
enemy  was  rather  more;  and  what  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, the  consequences  of  the  last  actions  were,  that  Mac- 
donald  "  withdrew  from  the  positions  he  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied, by  which  means,  the  corps  of  Count  Wittgenstein,  which 
supported  the  corps  of  Count  Steinheil   by  its  co-operation, 
were  enabled  to  act  with  much  greater  convenience,"!  and 
as  we  shall  shortly  see,  to  gain  the  decisive  and  glorious  victory 
of  Poiotzk.     Generals  D'York  and   Kleist  commanded  thci^ 


•  London  Gazette,  Oct.  27th,  Stewart's  dispatches. 
f  Esscn'ij  lUspatch^  ^'B'h  ^'■'*'  ^*)'' 
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Prussian  troops  principally  engaged  in  tliese  affairs,  the  last 
which  they  fought  in  this  unjust  war,  and  to  which  no  duubt 
i'hey  w«?re  compelled.  From  this  period  the  opposing  turccs 
remained  inactive  before  Riga,  while  grand  and  decisive  opera- 
tions were  carrying  on  in  other  quarters,and  to  which  it  is  now 
time  to  return. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Tormasoff,  pressed  by  a  superior 
force,  and  after  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  had  been  obliged 
to  fall  back  into  Volhynia,  and  take  refuge  behind  the  Styr. 
But  the  enemy  had  suffered  so  severely,  *  in  these  destructive 
combats,  as  to  be  unable  to  give  him  much  trouble  for  some 
lime.     They  were,  however,  reinforced  by  10,000  men  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  f  and  were  expected  again  tv.^  ad- 
vance.   The  waters  of  the  Pruth,  and  other  rivers,  having  bten 
swelled  by  heavy  rains,  impeded  the  march  of  the  Moldavian 
army,  and  prevented  its  forming  a  junction  with  TormasoflP  as 
early  as  was  expected.     That  indefatigable  leader,   however, 
continued  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  every  direction.     The  Cos- 
sack, the  terrible  Cossack,  surrounded  their  i;umps,  and  every  de- 
tachmen  that  made  its  appearance,  in  moderal-;  ntrength,  return- 
ed to  their  standards  no  more.    The  advance  of  ths  Moldavian 
army  being  now  ascertained,  Tormasoff  began  to  prepare  for 
a  warfare  more  agreeable  to  his  inclination,     On   the  9th 
September,  he  began  to  throw  bridges  over  the  Styr,  and  to 
make  preparations  for  crossing  that  River.     On  the  1 7th,  the 
Moldavian  army  under  Tchichagoff  joined  him,  and  augment- 
ed his  force  to  100,000  men.     On  the  23d,  these  active  Gen- 
erals crossed  the  Styr,  which  movem'^nt  obliged  Schvvartzen- 
berg  to  fall  back  upon  Bresck.     The  retreat  of  the  enemy  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  leaving  stores  and 
prisoners  behind  him.     By  the  ISth  October,  Volhynia  was 
entirely  clear  of  the  invaders,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  con- 
tinued his  retreat  to  Bresc  Litowiski.     The  Russian  Cavalry 
came  up  with  his  rearguard,  on  which  occasion  a  severe  ac- 
tion ensued,  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  who  left  2000  dead 


it: 


'*  In  tlic  action  of  the  1 2th  August,  they  lost  more  than  5000  men,  280  of  which 
were  prisoners;  the  Russians  lost  1500.     Tormasoff's  dispatch,  l9th  August, 
f  Tormasoff 's  d'  patch,  Sept.  3d. 
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on  the  field,  nnd  lind  500  tnkcn  prisoners.  *  Sfliwartzon- 
burg's  nrniy  then  crosseil  the  Bug,  followed  by  the  llu»stans, 
whose  npproacli  carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Warsaw;  whilst 
other  parts  of  the  army  marched  to  the  Northward  in  the  di- 
rection of  Wolkowisk,  and  threatenetl  Wilna,  and  the  enemy's* 
lines  on  the  Nienien.  TchichagofF,  who  now  had  the  chief  com- 
mand, left  a  strong  force  under  General  Sacken,  to  watch  the 
Confederates  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  pu>>hed  on  himself 
in  the  direction  of  Minsk.  On  the  21st  October,  his  ad- 
vanced guard  entered  Slonym  and  took  several  prisoners,  wliile 
another  <livi»ion  of  his  army  marched  in  the  same  direction 
from  Volhynia  by  Pinsk,  and  another  from  Mozern  by  Leitsk. 
— The  flight  of  the  French  from  Moscow  was  now  known  in 
the  more  distant  Russian  armies,  and  each  was  more  eager 
than  the  other  to  assist  in  their  capture  and  destruction. 

Dombrowski,  who  had  been  detached  from  that  part  of  the 
French  aimy  under  Junot,  from  Smolensk,  to  besiege  the  for- 
tress of  Bobrunsk,  on  the  Berezina,  was  busily  employed  in 
collecting  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  strengthening  his  army  by 
numerous  recruits  from  Poltmd,   in  order  to  accomplish  his 
object.     Bobrunsk  was  blockaded  in  a  strict  manner,  and  the 
siege  expected  soon  to  commence.    General  D'Oertell,  who  re- 
mained at  Mozyr  in  order  to  watch  Dombrowski,  having  assem- 
bled a  considerable  force,  and  understanding  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy  were  nearly  complete,  resolved  to  attack, 
and  prevent  his  object  from  being  carried  into  effect.     For 
this  purpose  he  left  Mozyr,  and  by  rapid  and  painful  marches, 
in  which  the  troops  were  48  hours  without  water,  and  almost 
without  any  thing  to  eat;  f  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  near 
Gorbatschew,  on  the  15th  September,  and  after  a  severe  en- 
gagement of  eight  hours  under  the  most  discouraging  and  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  succeeded  in  defeating  him  com- 
pletely.   The  enemy's  division  consisting  of  5000  men  were  to- 
tally destroyed  or  dispersed.     One  thousand  were  left  dead  on 
the  field,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners  were  taken.     The 


•  Kutusoff's  dispatch,  from  1 3th  to  15t]i,  Oct. 
f  D'Oertell's  report,  M<wyr,  end  of  Scpiterabcr. 
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RuMian  1  MR  was  only  180  killed  nnd  wounded.  In  t1u»  actioii, 
the  Griini  Major  GucrBan,  Adjutant  to  General  Jnnot,  watt 
iMxond  in  command.  The  consequence  of  this  affair  wu»,  that 
all  the  enemy's  magnxineH  were  dcHtroyed,  and  Bul)runsk  en- 
liritly  i'n'tn\  from  blockade  or  danger. 

While  the  impor;.;nt  events  which  have  already  been  rclot- 
ed  were  taking  place  in  Moscow  and  its  neighbourhood,  oper- 
liouH,  cfiunily  important  an<l  decisive  of  the  war,  were  go- 
ing on  in  other  quarters.  After  the  bloody  affair  of  the  18th 
September,  at  Polot/k,  the  French  army  found  itself  unfit  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  against  Wittgenstein.  But  that  bravo  General, 
being  reinforced  b^;  the  troops  from  Finland;  and  according  to 
8t.  Cyr's  account,  with  "  17,000  more  from  the  Capital,  includ- 
hig  6  or  8000  men,  which  had  been  seraped  together  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  and  its  environs;"  *  he  with  these  found  himself  in  ii 
situation  to  follow  up  his  ofTensive  operations.  Previous  to  this», 
his  troops  continually  harassed  the  enemy's  position.  On  the 
20th  September,  a  body  of  Cossacks,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  llodionow,  succeeded  in  destroying  large  magazines 
which  the  enemy  hud  formed*  in  the  circles  of  Gorode^k  and 
Polotzk.  They  also  occasioned  him  a  loss  of  more  than  600 
men.  Similar  operations  continued  to  be  performed  witli  suc- 
cess, to  the  (constant  annoyance  and  great  loss  of  the  enemy. 
But  more  important  operations  than  these  were  about  to  take 
place.  The  reinforcements  from  Finland  and  other  phices  hav- 
ing joined,  and  being  relieved  from  all  dread  of  any  trouble 
from  Macdonald,  Wittgenstein  was  determineil  at  all  hazards 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  Polotzk.  For  this  purpose,  General 
Stcinhcil  was  directed  to  move  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Dwina,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  drive 
him  from  that  side  of  the  river-^ Wittgenstein  himself  was  to  at- 
tack in  front.  These  combinations  brought  on  the  third  battle 
at  Polotzk;  more  sanguinary  than  any  which  had  yet  taken 
place  in  that  quarter.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Lieut. 
Gen.  Price  Juschevil  commenced  the  attack.  The  enemy  receiv- 
ed them  in  the  village  of  Guravitchne,  from  whence  he  was  driv~ 


•  St  Cyr's  dispaf lb,  Oct.  20th,  dated  frovi  no  places 
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en  iftto  tlic  town.  The  buttle  wus  most  blootiy.  It  coinmcnct'ii 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  niurning,  and  histed  till  Kcven  at  night. 
The  lliissinns  drove  tlie  enemy  before  r.hem  in  all  directiouh, 
and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  within  their  cntrenchmenlk. 
'I'he  loss  on  both  side^  was  very  great.  St.  Cyr  deHcribes  tlie 
battle  us  truly  dreadful,  and  the  fury  of  the  Russians  terrible — 
hi'  asserts,  he  repulsed  them  with  a  dreadful  losis,  but  to  account 
lor  the  loss  of  his  redoubts  in  front  of  his  entrenchments,  and 
Ills  seeking  reliige  in  tjie  latter,  he  uses  the  following  reniarkublt- 
worils:  *'  I  wishetl  to  have  allowed  all  that  fine  ardour  of  the 
Russians  who  had  debouched  furiously,  and  in  a  crowd  by  the* 
Soibit  and  lliga  roads,  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  town,  to  be 
spent  on  two  retloubts,  constructed  and  occupied  by  the  B»«'.  a- 
rian  Artillery  and  troops;"  and  continue'  he,  "  by  tliis,  we  at 
least  brought  the  Russians,  who  made  thio  attack,  under  tlw' 
walls  of  the  town,  where  the  carnage  we  caused  them,  last(<d 
from  morning  till  night.  But  notwithstanding  the  success  ob- 
tained on  this  day,  I  was  uneasif  in  the  evenings  respecting  the 
success  my  cavalry  might  have  met  with  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dwina."  *  We  shall  soon  see  that  he  had  good  reason  for  his 
fears.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  the  enemy  were 
occupied  in  removing  their  wounded  from  Polotzk  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Dwina.  On  the  early  part  of  that  day,  Wittgen- 
stein desisted  from  his  attack,  until  he  had  obtained  information 
of  the  movements  of  Steinhcil  on  the  opposite  bank.  That  Gen- 
eral had  been  successful.  In  the  afternoon,  Wittgenstein  re- 
ceived information,  that  he  had  driven  tlie  enemy  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Bolonia,  and  was  pursuing  him  to  Polotzk.  The 
enemy  then  made  every  preparation  to  abandon  the  place,  but 
the  Russian  General  was  too  near,  and  too  well  acquainted  with 
his  situation,  not  to  perceive  his  intentions.  It  was  now  near 
dark,  but  Wittgenstein  immediately  determined  to  attack  Po- 
lotzk. "  He  rectified  his  position,"  saj'S  St.  Cyr,  "  and  form- 
ed a  half  circle  round  ours."  f  A  dreadful  circle  indeed  it  was ! 
At  five  o'clock  the  engagement  commenced,  and  was  contested 

*  St.  Cyr's  dispatch,  Ocu  SOtb,  dated  from  noplace. 
I  Do.  io,  do.  do. 
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with  iniltstril)able  fury.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  his  strong' 
intrcnchmcnts  at  the  j)oint  of  the  bayonet.  He  tlirew  himself 
into  the  town.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  double  pallisade — 
The  houses  were  filled  with  troops,  from  behind  whieh,  an  in- 
cessant and  galling  fire  of  musquctry  was  kept  up.  The  Ilus- 
sian  artillery  commenced  a  dreadful  discharge  of  round  and 
grape  shot.  "  He  began"  says  iSt.  Cyr  *'  to  fire  from  all  his 
batteries,  and  threw  into  the  town  a  quantity  of  shells  and 
other  iiicaif/iarj/  j>rojt'cfilt's;  to  set  it  on  fire,  in  which  he  in  j)art 
succeeded,  hoping  by  tliis  to  prevent  our  artillery  movementj;, 
and  blow  up  our  Caissons.  This  cannonade,  and  bombai'd- 
ment  were  supported  by  a  general  attack."  *  Wittgenstein 
immediately  commanded  the  advanced  guard  in  two  divisions, 
the  one  under  Generals  Platoft'  and  Diebitch,  and  the  other 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Reidiger,  to  storm  the  place. 
Tliese  brave  men  threw  themselves  into  the  town.  The 
battle  raged  in  the  streets.  The  scene  now  became  awful  and 
appalling.  The  Russians  thought  only  on  victory.  They  rush- 
ed over  scenes  of  death  and  desolation,  altogether  indiscrib- 
able.  Well  might  the  enemy  exclaim,  "  Never  was  a  war  con- 
ducted like  this  war!"f  Polot/k  bore  ample  testimony  to 
this  truth.  Though  now  the  middle  of  a  gloomy  night  in  Oc- 
tober, "  We  saw  each  other"  says  St.  Cyr,  "  as  in/ull  day  lighf, 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  toiscn,  and  this  attack  was  continued 
until  the  moment  when  the  last  man  had  passed  to  the  left 
!)ank  of  the  Dwina."  X  The  slaughter  was  prodigious.  The 
Russian  troops  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Polotzk  was  their  own.  "  Thanks 
to  the  Almighty,"  said  Wittgenstein  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Emperor,  "  Marshal  Govion  St.  Cyr  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Dwina,  and  I  am  in  Polotzk."  §  No  French  logic  could 
answer  this.  Tlie  enemy  fled  across  the  river  in  conster- 
nation; and  great  as  his  loss  was,  it  would  have  been  much 

*  St,  Cyr*8  dispatch,  Oct  20th,  dated  from  no  place.  \  Fifteenth  bulletin. 

I  St.  Cyr's  dispatch,  as  above. 

§  This  laconic  sentence  must  bring  to  the  reader's  recollection,  similar  dis- 
patches from  Suwarrow  to  the  Esnpress  Cutliarine,  particularly  the  following: 
"  Glory  to  God — I'raiscs  to  Catharine— Uie  proud  Ismacl  h,  below  your  I'cct — 
Suwarrow  is  in  it," 
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had  General  Steinheil  arrived  in  time  at  his  destia- 


!s  a  war  con- 


nth  bullcUn. 


tttion.  But  the  darkness  of  the  niglit,  and  the  opposition  that 
he  met  with,  being  more  Ibrmidable  than  he  expected,  he 
did  not  arrive  until  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river  with  a 
considerable  part  of  his  forces.  The  result  of  these  bruliant 
days,  was  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  100  staft' officers,  and  GOOO 
privates  taken  prisoners;  9  pieces  of  cannon,  90  powder  wag- 
gons, all  the  baggage  belonging  to  the  Bavarian  regiments, 
and  a  great  number  of  gun  carriages;  the  guns  belonging 
to  which,  had  been  thrown  into  the  river.  The  loss  in  killed 
was  not  accurately  ascertained;  but  it  must  have  been  inmiense, 
as  not  only  the  field  of  battle,  but  even  the  whole  road  through 
the  line  of  their  disastrous  retreat,  was  covered  with  dead,  "  so 
that  this  corps,  says  Wittgenstein,  is  entirely  destroyed."*  Ge- 
neral ISt.  Cyr  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  conmiand. 
The  Russian  loss  wv  also  considerable;  but  a  greater  propor- 
tion wounded  than  killed.  The  Russian  troops  behaved  witU 
the  greatest  gallantry;  particularly,  the  militia  of  Petersburgh, 
under  the  Senator  Bibikoff.  "  It  was  impossible,"  says  Witt- 
genstein, "  to  restrain  them,  or  to  keep  them  back  in  close  co- 
lunm,  from  their  eagerness  to  throw  themselvei;  into  the  ene- 
my's batteries  and  lines." 

Thib  last  battle  that  was  fought  at  Polotzk,  was  not  the  least 
decisive  in  this  memorable  war.  It  not  only  ruined  the  army 
which  the  enemy  had  left  at  Polotzk,  but  the  Bavarian  troop.s 
were  scjjaratetl  from  the  wretched  remains  of  St.  Cyi-^s  army,  now 
commanded  by  Le  Grand,  and  they  were  never  again  able  to  re- 
join it;  but  were  pursued  by  Steinheil  to  Gloubokoe,  and  towards 
A\'ilna,  while  the  right  flank  of  Macdonald's  army  was  thereby 
completely  uncovered.  But  these  were  its  least  important 
results.  It  recalled  Victor  from  Smolensk  witli  the  greater  piu  t 
of  his  reserve,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  when  he  had  receiveil 
the  most  pressing  orders  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  his  mas- 
tor;  and  accordingly,  bereft  the  troops  composing  the  grand  ur- 
JiiVj  of  i!ic  supply  aud  assistance  which  they  expected  to  meet  on 
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tlio  road  to  Smolensk,  and  which  ii'  they  had  received,  woitld 
liavc  been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  them. 

Wittgensteiil  continued  to  follow  up   his  success,  Mithout 
allowing  his  antagonist  a  moment's  rest.     lie  continued  the 
pursuit  to  Ouchatki,  and  was  preparing  to  march  to  Lepel. 
He  detached  apart  of  his  army  to  observe  Macdonald.     lie 
<letachcd  also  Major  General  Garp  to  Witep/k,  which  that 
General  took  by  storm  on  the  7th  of  November;  the  enemy, 
besides  a  great  number  killed  afn\  wounded,  had  317  men  taken 
prisoners,  and  also  niagazines  stored  with  large  supplies  of  pro- 
Visions,  forage,  and  g^n  powder.     Steinheil,  having  been  dis- 
patched after  the  Bavarians  who  luid  been  separated  iVom  ISt. 
Cyr's  army,  completely  cifected  his  purpose.     Their  remaining 
force  tvas  totally  dispersed;  and  after  performing  this  essential 
service,  he  rejoined  Wittgenstein.     In  the  meantime,  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Cyr's  army,  having  been  joijied  by  Victor  and 
J  5,000  of  his  reserve,  with  other  detachments,  had  nuivched  fiom 
Lepel  to  the  village  of  Tchesrfiniki,  in  order  if  possible,  to  com- 
pel Wittgenstein  to  recross  the  Dwina.     This,  however,  was  do 
easy  task,  and  one  they  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  perform. 
Wittgenstein  attacked  them  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  after 
an  obstinate  and  destructive  engagement,  decided  principally 
by  tlie  artillery,  which  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
five  'in  the  evening;  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
their  positions — occupied  the  village  of  Tcheschniki — establisli- 
ed  his  vanguard  in  front  of  the  Ula,  and  sent  detachments  in 
the  directions  of  Borr'sow  and  Minsk,  to  learn  the  position  of 
the  Moldavian  army  under  Tchichagoff.     This  he  ascertained, 
however,  in  a  few  days  afterward,  by  the  arrival  of  Genend 
Tchernicheff;  who,  with  a  party  of  Cossacks,  had  been  detach- 
ed by  Tchichagoff  to  inform  Wittgenstein  of  hi;  situation. 
This  gallant  oflficer,  after  a  most  extraordinary  march  through 
the  middle  of  enemy's  columns,  swimming  four  rivers,  and 
destroying  many  baggage  waggons,  intercepting  coui-iers  be- 
longing to  the  enemy;  rnd  lastly  of  having  had  the  good  luck 
to  relieve   General    Winzengerode  and   his  companions,   so 
treacherously  taken  prisoners  at  Moscow,  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  head-quarters  of  Wittgenstein,  with  scarcely  any  loss.     By 
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him  lie  was  dispatched  to  Petersburgh;  which  journey  he 
pert'orined  with  incredible  rapidity,  swiinmiug  rivers,  and 
crossing  forests  ivith  the  s|>eed  of  the  eagle.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  iit  Tcheschniki  was  severe.  For  some  time,  he  was 
imable  to  iace  Wittgenstein  in  the  field,  but  fell  back  towards 
♦Smolensk,  to  secure  his  communications  with  the  grand  army.  * 
Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  in  all  quarters,  when  the 
Grand  Army  was  compelled  to  leave  the  object  of  all  its  desires, 
iiitigues,  and  battles — Moscow  !  Misfortunes  and  dangers  now 
assailed  them,  out  of  vhich  no  device  of  their  leader  could  extri- 
cate them.  "  Gladly  would  he  compound  tor  safety;  but  policy 
and  justice  alike  demand  the  terrible  infliction.  The  history  of 
his  daring  must  not  be  told,  without  the  terrible  catastrophe  by 
wliicii  it  was  attended."f  We  have  already  noticed  the  opera- 
tions that  accompanied  the  abandonment  of  that  city,  and  the 
ineffectual  attempts  of  Bonaparte,  to  force  his  way  by  the 
lertilc  provinces  of  Toola  and  Kalouga.  We  left  him  at  Ver- 
tja,  on  the  27tl>,  in  full  retreat  to  gain  Smolensk.  To  enter 
into  every  particular  occurrence  of  that  retreat,  the  most  ilisas- 
trous  in  military  annals,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work; 
and,  from  its  uniformity,  appear  tedious  to  the  reader.  The 
leading  particulars  shall  therefore  only  be  mentioned.  The  si- 
tuation of  the  French  army,  before  leaving  Moscow,  was  wretch- 
n\  enough.  Horse  flesh  had  been  tlieir  principal  food.:f  Their 
cavalry  was  worn  down  and  decayed,  for  want  of  forage  and 
jiroper  food.  The  men  disappointed,  and  the  officers  dis- 
pirited, had  lost  that  confidence  which  is  a  great  Kupport  in 
arduous  undertakings.  But  all  this  which  they  endured  r- 
inidst  the  gloom  and  ruins  of  Moscow,  was  luxury  and  happi- 
ness romi)ared  with  what  they  were  about  to  suffer.  From 
Vcreja,  Bonaparte,  and  the  army  which  then  remained,  took 
the  road  to  Poland.  Their  march  was  of  the. most  rapid  kind. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  advance  of  Tchichagoff  from 
the  south-west — the  advance  of  \yittgenstcin  froni  the  north- 


*  Soe  Wittgenstein's  dispatches,  Sept<  25th,  Opt.  I4tli,  20th,  36tfa,  51st,  and 
\(>v.  ]t.t,  Sd,  6'th,  and  9tli;  and  Steinhnil's,  dct.  26th;  and  Tchemichcff's,  Nov/ 
Klh. 

+  Alexander's  Proclamation,  beginning,  Retreat  of  the  Ficnch  army, 
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vest,  townrds  Smolensk,  after  liavinfr  destroyed  every  tiling 
opposed  to  him,  might,  if  united  upon  tlie  Dnieper,  form  a 
hnrrier,  which  the  dis])irite(l  nrmy  of  the  French  Emperor 
would  endeavour  in  vain  to  break  through.  On  the  30th  of 
October  the  head  quarters  of  the  enemy  were  at  Coloki,  a  mon- 
astery not  far  from  Borodino — Borodino  yet  reeking  with  the 
torrents  of  blood  shed  around  it,  and  the  grave  of  nearly  as 
manv  brave  men,  which  once  belonged  to  his  army,  as  now  re- 
mained  under  his  command. — What  must  have  been  his  feel- 
ings, when  ho  cast  his  eyes  townrds  those  fatal  fields? — what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  army,  when  they  passed  and 
left  for  ever  the  remains  of  their  dearest  comrades  and  com- 
panions, burio<l  in  a  foreign  land?  Around  them  no  ray  of 
<'omfort  brightened  their  prospects — no  sun  of  Austerlitz  dis- 
pelled the  gloom.  The  deplorable  situation  of  the  French 
army  in  its  retreat,  through  a  coimtry  maddened  against  it, 
cannot  be  illustrated  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  by  attend- 
ing to  the  jM'oclamation  issued  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
the  1 5th  November,  at  a  time  when  it  was  only  known  that  the, 
cnemv  had  but  the  llussians  to  contend  with.  To  this  im- 
portant  document  I  must,  for  a  moment,  direct  tlie  readers  at- 
tention. It  is  a  production  which  Sovereigns  should  study, 
and  which  subjects  should  learn.  It  shews  what  the  Sovereign 
may  do  thrt  has  his  people's  affection,  and  what  a  people  will 
tlo  for  the  Sovereign  they  love.  It  does  more — it  exhibits  the 
character  of  the  enemy  in  the  true  colours  of  Gallic  wicked- 
ness;  and  further  exalts  the  character  of  the  liussian  Sovereign 
and  his  jieople,  who,  with  as  much  sincerity  as  with  justice,  al- 
ways acknowledgetl  the  Almighty  as  their  preserver,  their  lead- 
er, and  their  guide. — 

The  ci'emy,  says  Alexander,  "  with  peaceful  promises  on  his 
tongue,  never  ceased  to  think  of  war;"  and  having  collected  a 
tumierous  army  from  20  different  nations,  "  with  vast  quantities 
of  artillery,  he  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  <*  Mur-i' 
<Ier^  firc^  afid  destmction^  "jcere  his  attendants  on  the  march. 
The  plundered  property,  the  towns  and  villages  set  on  fire,  the 
snjoking  ruins  of  Moscow,  the  Kremlin  blown  up  into  the  air, 
fhc  temples  and  altars  of  the  Lord  destroyed;   in  a  word,  aU 
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kinds  of  cruelty  hnd  barbarity,  hitherto  unheard  of,  at  length 
prove  by  his  own  actions  that  they  have  long  been  lying  con- 
cealed in  the  depth  of  his  mind."  The  possession  of  the  world 
could  not  satisfy  him,  so  long  as  Russia  was  happy.  He  there- 
fore planned  her  destruction.  "  He  likewise  thought  by  cun- 
ning  andjlattei'y,  to  shake  the  ^fidelity  of  our  subjeets;  hij  the  di- 
filcment  of'  the  sancttiaries  and  of  God's  temples',  to  make  religion 
unsteady^  and  to  strike  the  national  sights  with  Jollies  and  extra^ 
vagancies.  On  these  hopes  he  built  his  tlestructive  plans,  and 
with  them  he  forced  himself,  like  a  pestilential  and  murderous 
tempest,  into  the  heart  of  Russia." 

1  do  not  recollect  of  any  production  where  Gallic  villany  is 
more  correctly,  justly,  and  forcibly  delineated,  tlum  it  is  here, 
in  such  a  short  compass.  Every  word  speaks  volumes  of  woe 
tuul  misery,  which  Europe,  through  all  her  borders,  can  testily 
true.      The  first  object  of  the  French  Government,  ever 
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since  the  Revolution,  was  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  people  of 
every  country  to  their  Sovereign,  by  poisoning  their  minds 
with  every  thing  that  is  evil,  in  order  to  make  them  a  more 
easy  prey.  Bonaparte  attempted  to  rebut  the  charge  of  having 
done  this,  in  Russia,  by  saying,  that  he  could  easily  have  ct- 
fccted  this  purpose,  of  raising  the  people  against  their  superiors, 
but  that  his  humanity  would  not  allow  him,  as  it  would  have 
been  productive  of  such  horrid  scenes  of  butchery  and  bloodshed. 
*'  I  should  have  been  able  to  arm  the  greater  part  of  her  po- 
pulation against  her,  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  slaves;  a 
great  number  of  villages  demanded  it  of  me;  but,  when  1  pev- 
ceived  x\\q  hrutalitij  of  that  numerous  class  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, I  refused  to  accede  to  a  measure  which  would  have  devoted 
many  families  to  death,  and  the  most  horrible  punishments."* 
The  Emperor's  memory  (which  was  never  very  good,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  recal  any  scheme  of  wickedness  which  he 
had  planned,  but  could  not  accomplish)  had  suffered  very  much 
in  the  Russian  campaigf.  Unless  his  recollection  had  been 
frozen,  he  could  not  have  forgot  the  triumphant  answer  which 
he  caused  a  French  grenadier  make  to  the  Russian  proclama- 
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fion,  which  invited  them  to  abandon  his  service.  "  At  all  e^- 
vcTits,  (siiys  this  eloquent  production)  the  Irour  is  riot  far  off 
when  we  will  give  freedom  to  your  brethren — iiohm  ixe  will  ex- 
tingtiis/i  daveri/  in  the  Ihtssian  Empire — we  are  actually  fighting 
tor  your  riijlits,  and  for  your  fitniilies.f  The  Emperor  had  all 
his  army  too  obedient  to  his  will,  and  too  much  under  discip- 
line, for  any  grenadier  in  it  to  dare  to  attempt  or  promulgate 
whiit  was  not  the  will  and  the  intentions  of  his  muster.  His 
humanity!  who  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  tried  this 
scheme,  and  would  have  accomplished  it  if  he  could^  Buc 
when  he  found  that  the  people  treated  his  insinuations  with 
scorn,  he  then  turned,  like  the  fox  from  the  grapes  which  were 
witliout  his  power,  "  and  went  off,  saying,  hang  it,  they  are 
not  worth  my  while." 

But  the  ruin  of  their  political  principles  were  the  least  of  the 
i'vils  attending  upon  Gallic  invasion,  It  was  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  nations  which  they 
aimed  at,  and  which  they  used  their  first  and  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  accomplish.  This  they  knew,  iVom  experience,  had 
brottght  round  a  revolution  in  their  own  country,  and  would 
never  ftiii  to  bring  round  one  in  any  country.  For  this  purpose, 
the  first  object  of  the  Oa,llic  leaders  and  Government,  under  what- 
ever form  it  was  constituted,  and  under  whatever  onlers  they 
fought,  was  to  endeavour,  **  by  defilement  of  the  sanctuaries,  and 
of  God's  temples,  to  make  religion  unsteady;  and  to  strike  the 
national  sight  with  follies  and  extravagancies."  (A  niost  appro- 
priate cxpreission.)  Their  disregard  of,  and  contempt  for  every 
thing  sacred,  has  been  a  prominent  featurp  in  the  character  of  the 
French  people,  and  their  armies,  from  the  abolition  of  the  Sab- 
bath in  Paris,  till  the  disastrous  retreats  from  jVJoscow  and,  Leip- 
sic,  \Vhere  they  turned  the  churches  into  stables  for  theijc  horses, 
bunit  thdr  furniture,  and  compelled  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
drive  cattle  after  theirarmy ;  and  then  stripping  them  naked,  turn- 
ed them  back  helpless  and  forlorn,  to  their  plundered  homes 
and  starving  families.  Such  wanton  contempt  of  every  thing 
Eacre:\  and  such  crimes^  could  not  always  escape  with  impunity. 
Su(  a  conduct  as  tiiis  was,  above  all  others,  the  surest  wav  to  call 
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forth  the  uiiJividcd  hatred  of  the  Russian  nation.  The  defile* 
ment  of  their  temples,  above  all  other  actions,  struck  their  souls 
with  horror,  and  aroused  their  passions  to  nia^  :ess.  The  enemy 
felt  its  effects.  They  rushed  against  hiin,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances they  met  him.  "  All  joined  (says  Alexander)  un- 
animously in  the  work.  The  new  levies  have,  with  the  same 
force  and  intrepidity,  penetrated  the  cncray's  regiments  with 
the  same  implements  with  which  they  oidy  a  few  weeks  betbre 
turnc<l  up  their  fields.  Many  villages  have  secreted  their  wives 
and  tender  infants,  in  the  woods;  and  the  inhabitants  with 
armed  hands,  arnl  inconceivable  courage,  under  engagements 
upon  the  Holy  (Grospel,  not  to  leave  each  other  in  danger,  de- 
fended themselves;  and,  whenever  the  enemy  shewed  hiniself^ 
fell  upon  him,  so  that  many  thousands  of  them  have  rbeen 
cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed  by  the  peasants,  and  even  by  tiheir 
women;  and  numbers  taken  prisoners,  who  were  indebted  for 
J  heir  lives  to  the  humanity  of  those  very  people,  whom  tliey 
came  to  burn  and  plunder."*      -;  .  .  ■  •  '.      i.i// ,<;.:(>;    .. 

Dreadful,  indeed,  xuust  hnve  been  the  situation  of  an  enemy 
in  a  country  like  this.  Bonaparte  soon  pefceived  that  his  tiGorne- 
rity  had  carried  him  too  far,  and  while  misery,  unpitied,  f  ssailed 
liim  tin  every  side,  he  fled  from  the  appalling  sceno.  *'  He 
flies  from  Moscow  (says  Alexander)  with  as  nmch  fear  and  de- 
pression, a»s  he  advanced  against  it  with  pride  and  insolence; — 
he  flies,  leaving  his  cannon  behind  him,  throwing  aw;ay  hi* 
baggage,  and  sacrificing  every  thing  that  can  retard  tl.e  switt- 
ness  of  his  flight.  Thousands  of  the  fugitives  daily  fall  to  the 
eaitli,  and  perish.  In  such  maimer  does  the  just  vengeance  of 
God  punish  those  who  insult  his  temples:  whilst  we  with  pa - 
ternii%tenderness  and  joyful  heart,  observe  the  great  and  praise- 
'voithy  actions  of  our  faithful  subjects,  we  carry  our  most  vfixvxw 
and  lively  gratitude  to  the  first  cause  of  all  good,  the  Almighty 
God — and  jointly  with  the  true  Churcli,  and  the  holy  Synod 
and  Clergy,  supplicate  his  assistance;  that  if  our  inveterate 
enemy,  and  the  mocker  of  God's  temples  and  holiness,  should 
not  be  entirely  and  totally  destroyed  in  Russia;  yet  that  hit 
deep  wounds,  and  the  blood  it  has  cost  him,  will  bring  him  to 

♦  Alexander's  Proclamation,  Pctersburgh,  December  IStb,  1822. 
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ncknowU'dfff  his  nii^ht  and  his  |>ower."  TIiIh  was  noble  Ian 
^iiagi>;  aiui  wiiilo  it  exalted  the  man,  it  shed  an  unlading 
lustre  round  the  person  ol'the  Sovereign. 

— But  to  proceed,  Kutusofl',  who  had  iallen  l)ack  from  Malo- 
yaroslavitz  to  (lorki,  within  40  wersts  oi'  Katoii<;a,  in  order  thiiL 
he  might  render  it  inijwssible  tor  the  enemy  to  retreat  by  the  road 
he  wished,  being  now  certain,  from  the  movements  which  hi* 
manueuvred  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  make;  that  he  had 
renounced  his  intention  of  marching  in  that  direction,  and  luul 
pitched  upon  the  roatl  by  which  he  advanced;  took  innnediatc 
measures  to  annoy  him  an  much  an  po.S8ibl(>,  and  also  to  inter- 
cept him  ultoirether,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SnioUiiHk.  I'oi' 
this  purpotte  he  detached  General  Milaradovitch's  cor|is,  con- 
Kisting  of  1 8,000  men,  of  the  light  troops,  and  IMatoffwith  all 
his  Cossacks,  directing  them  to  uk ich  upon  the  enemy's  IjH, 
towards  Viasma;  while  the  Marshal  himself  took  the  more 
tlivect  road  towards  ISmolensk.  Whoever  casts  his  eye  upon 
the  map,  will  perceive  that  the  road  from  iVIoscow  to  Smolensk 
describes  part  oi' u  circle,  and  that  by  this  movement  of  Kutits- 
off  upon  Kalouga,  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  march  over  a 
considerable  space  before  he  arrived  upon  that  road,  in  a  di- 
rection due  north  from  himself,  thus  rendering  the  distance 
which  the  enemy  had  to  march  from  Vereja  to  Smolensk,  u- 
bove  30  miles  farther  than  he  had  to  perform  froui  Gorki  tu 
>>molcnsk — which  oHorded  the  fairest  prospect  to  Kutusofl'  ot" 
his  reaching  the  latter  place,  or  Krasnoi,  before  the  French 
army  could. 

Hitherto  the  weather,  con^paratively  speaking,  had  been  fa- 
vourable. The  enemy,  therefore,  continued  hi«  retreat,  or  ra- 
ther flight,  with  the  utmost  expedition.  <^  He  burned  all  hiii 
lieavy  baggage,  and  powder  magazines;  and,  during  the  night, 
he  even  marched  his  artillery  by  the  light  of  lanthorns."*  The 
Cossacks  had  received  the  most  positive  ^rders  to  anticipate  the 
enemy  in  his  march,  and  to  break  down  all  the  bridges,  and 
cut  up  the  roads,  and  to  give  him  all  i)03sible  annoyance; 
which  orders  they  punctually  obeyed.     On  the  3 1st  of  Octo- 
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ber  Platoff,  with  these  clouds  which  c  iitinuecl  to  follow  wlicrc- . 
ever  the  enemy  turned,  came  up  with  them  at  Kolotzk,  and 
commenced  that  system  of  warfare  in  which  they  are  so  terri- 
ble, and  so  useful;  and,  from  that  day  ^brward,  they  never  allow- 
ed the  enemy  to  take  one  meal  in  peace,  or  one  moment's  repose 
in  safety.  The  French  army  on  this  day  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  as  the  Cossacks  took  but  few  prisoners.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  the  French  rear-guard  passed  Grednevc; 
on  the  same  day  the  main  body  reached  Ghjat,  closely  followed 
by  Platoft'  and  Milaradovitch.  On  the  3rd  of  November  they 
reached  Viasnia.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  General  MiIar-> 
adovitch.  l^he  battle  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary.  The 
enemy  were  driven  from  the  town  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Russian  troops  entered  the  place  with  colours  %ing, 
and  music  playing,  the  regiment  of  Pernow  having  made  a 
road  for  tlieir  comrades  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemieu. 
The  French  loss  was  severe,  6000  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  2500  taken  prisoners.  Beanharnois,  Davoust,  and  Ney's 
corps,  were  in  the  battle.  Previous  to  this,  Count  Orloff  Den- 
isofF  had  captured  Courusett,  the  Duke  of  Bassano's  secretary, 
with  all  his  papers,  several  other  officers  of  distinction,  and  ISO 
soldiers.  In  the  affair  of  Viasma  the  Russian  loss  is  stated  at 
only  500  men.  Platoff  continued  to  pursue  the  beaten  ene- 
my from  Viasma;  and  between  it  and  Eremnar  took  lOOQpri- 
Acners,  one  pair  of  colours,  and  their  sick  and  wounded. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  their  sorrows.  All  they 
had  yet  suficred  was  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  or  a  grain  in 
the  balance,  compared  to  what  they  were  now  about  to  endure. 
•'  I  shall  follow  the  enemy  (said  Kutusoff)  mid  make  him  suffer 
dreadfully."*  He  kept  his  word,  even  beyond  the  letter  of 
it:  scarcely  hail  he  finished  relating  one  victory,  when  h^  hatl 
to  communicate  another.  "  God  is  gieat,  most  gracious  So- 
vereign!— I  fall  at  the  feet  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  con- 
gratulate you  on  a  new  victory."-)-  Platoff,  who  had  followed 
the  enemy's  army,  on  the  right  of  the  Smolensk  road,  to  anti- 
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•■ipate,  as  he  saiil,  their  heud  cohimns,  and  prevent  them  I'rolti 
fora^nij^  and  buriiinjr  the  viUaj^cs,  overtook  the  corj>H  of  the 
Viceroy  on  the  7th,  between  Doroj^hobuz,  and  Dunkovitchinu. 
Mc  immediately  I'ell  upon  it,  separated  it  into  two  colunms,  one 
of  which  took  the  road  to  Dunkovitchinu,  and  the  other  that  to 
Doroghobuz.     Platoff' followed  the  latter;  and  notwithstanding 
t'he  dreadful  state  of  the  weather,  on  the  8th  he  came  up  with, 
and   completely  defeated  it.     Three  thousand  prisoners,  and 
69  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the 
killed  and  wounded  were  immense.     The  remainder  fled  to 
Ounkovitschina,  followed  by  the  Cossacks.     On  the  7th,  Mi- 
lavadovitch  entered  Doroghobuz,  after  a  considerable  resist- 
ance.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  and  the  preceding  day, 
at  this  place,  was  very  great;  the  killed  and  wounded  in  thesi- 
two  days,  and  in  the  victory  obtained  by  Platoff,  on  the  Sth, 
were  estimated  at  12,f)00  men.     Every  moment  prisoners  were 
made.     The  indefatigable  Cossacks  not  only  hovered  round 
the  enemy  in  clouds;  and,  *'  like  the  Arabs,  flew  about  to  an- 
noy," but  they  cut  up  columns  of  hifantry,  and  even  attacked 
the  artiUery,  with  the  greatest  bravery.     "  They  perform  mira- 
cles," eaid  Kutusofll'. 

Dangers,  of  no  common  kind,  now  suri'dVmded  tlic  French 
iirmy,  and  pressed  ttpon  them  from  every  quarter.  Every  hour 
■^^evcry  moment  brought  upon  them  overwhelming  evils,  wliicli 
they  could  neither  perceive  nor  prevent.  Misery  assailed  them  in 
her  inost  hitlcous  forms,  and  ruin  overtook  them  in  his  wiUlest 
terrors.  The  weather  of  Fontainbleau,  and  the  sun  of  Paris 
had  vanished.  Wintei*  had  set  in  with  unprecedentrtl  rigoui". 
The  ground  was  covered  wtth  stiow.  The  thetmometer,  in  Xhww 
days,  had  sunk  to  1 6  and  1 8  degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
(9°  below  Zero,  in  Fahrenheit).  Their  clothes  were  worn  to  rags. 
Their  provisions  were  expended.  The  roatl  before  them  a  desart^ 
— Their  artillerv  immoveable,  by  reason  of  the  ice  upon  the  roads, 
or  from  the  wi  it  of  horses  to  dmw  it.  These  perished  by  tliou* 
sands— or  were  killetl  by  the  troops  for  food.  Faint,  Ibrloin-, 
and  naked,  the  soldier's  spirit  was  broken.  With  .>ut  food — 
without  comfort — with  only  the  frozen  earth  for  1  is  bed,  and 
ihe  chc^fless  canojiy  of  heaven  iox  liis  covering,  thci  rm  that  con- 
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fiHPrccl  nt  .Tona  nnd  rrciilland,  and  that  mnrcliciT  throu^li  rivers 
of  blood  at  Borodino,  refused  obcdicnec,  nnd  no  longer  grasp- 
ed the  sword.  "  These  three  last  days  (says  Beauharnois)  havo 
cost  Tis  two  thirds  of  the  artillery  of  this  corps  of  the  army. 
Yesterday  about  400  horses  died;  and  to  day,  perhaps,  double 
that  number — whole  trains  of  horses  |>crish  in  the  harness  nt 
once,  and  I  must  not  conceal  from  your  liighness,  that  these 
three  days  of  sulFering  have  so  dispirited  the  soldier,  that  I  be- 
lieve him  at  this  moment  very  little  capable  of  making  any  cf- 
ibrt.  Numbers  of  men  are  dead  of  hunger  or  cold;  and  others, 
in  despair,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  ene- 
mv."*  The  scenes,  therefore,  of  destruction  exhibited  in  the 
line  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  were  unprecedented.  Along  it  was 
strewed  the  remains  of  dead  and  dying  men,  and  carcases  of 
horses;  many  of  whicli  had  been  cut  up  for  food.  Peasnnts 
houses  every  where  on  fire,  ammiHiition  waggons  blown  up, 
and  quantities  of  wreck  of  every  description.  Yet  this  picture, 
horrible  as  it  is,  is  trifling  to  what  followed.       '     ■    ' 

Previous  to  ti;is,  Bonaparte  had  forsaken  his  army.  Aruiv- 
cd  at  Viasma,  and  aware  of  the  imminent  danger  which  threat- 
ened him,  from  the  movements  of  the  Russian  armies,  in  all 
(juarters,  he  abandoned  the  army  which  his  ambition  and  ob- 
stinacy had  led  to  destruction;  and  with  6000  cavalry  pushed 
on  to  Smolerk.  ^c  arrived  there  on  the  8th,  in  miserable 
plight.  But,  alas !  even  there,  he  was  destined  to  find  no  rest  for 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  It  afforded  him  no  supplies,  no  cheering 
prospects  nor  hopet .  Wittgenstein  had  nearly  annihilated  the 
iirmy  which  had  been  opposed  to  him,  and  was  advancing  to 
Orscha.  Augerenu,  Charpentier,  and  Barrege  D'Hillier,  with 
:5000  men  each,  who  left  Smolensk  with  a  part  of  the  army  of 
icserve,  in  order  to  march  upon  Kalouga,  where  they  supposed 
they  would  find  their  master,  had  scarcely  left  Smolensk, 
when,  instead  of  the  French  army,  they  fell  in  with  the  Rus- 
sians; Charpentier's  whole  division  were  cut  to  pieces,  while 
Augercau's  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  D'Oer- 
fell  had  advanced  from  the  lower  Dnieper — Tchichagoff  was 

'  \'!i'croj''s  Letter  to  Berthier,  at  crossing  tJie  V',)]>,  Xovcnibor  7th,  1813.    j ; 
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movlnp;  upon  Dovriaovr,  where  Dombroutki  was  uiiaUIc  to  0|v 
pUHi  liiiii— riutoH'uiul  Milarudoviich  curried  dui>lruction  in  ]ii« 
venr;  iiid,  lustily,  C^cneral  Kutusoft^  with  the  llusbian  grand  ar- 
my, liud  on  tlic  9tli  reached  Elnym  within  a  short  distance  of 
tSniolcnsk;  and  from  whence,  wlien  he  found  that  l)ona|)artf 
hud  reached  tinit  place,  he  pushed  on  without  the  smallest  de- 
lay to  Krannoi,  on  the  Dnieper,  which  he  reached  before  thr 
niiiin  body  of  tiie  French  army. 

What  the  object  of  Bonaparte  was,  in  leaving  his  army  al 
ViuKnia,  is  not  exactly  ascertained.     Perhaps  it  was  with  a  view 
to  organize  any  force  which  he  might  find  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Siiiolensk,  in  order  to  assist  in  extricating  his  army  from  it» 
perilous  situation,  and  also  to  learn  in  what  state  the  afFoii's  of 
Polanil  stood;  or  determine  by  what  road  it  was  safest  and  most 
pnicticublo  to  contuiuc  \\m  further  retreat.     But  it  is  much 
more  probiible  that,  though  this  was  hii>  professed  object,  yet 
that  his  intention  really  was  to  try  to  effect  his  escape,  us  ho 
dreaded  beitig  taken  prisoner;  whicl),  if  he  was,  he  knew  would 
be  tlic  end  of  his  autliority  and  dominion  over  France  and 
Germany;  whereas,  if  he  could  only  escape  himself,  to  collect 
frcNh  rcHOurces,  he  conceived  he  might  still  maintain  his  throne 
and  doniinion.    It  seems  certain  that,  immediately  after  his  arriv- 
al at  Smolensk;  he  did  attempt  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  Wit- 
vpsk;  but  finding  that  rood  completely  shut  against  him,  by  the 
victories  of  Wittgenstein,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Smol- 
ensk, iU^d  collect  the  scattered  remains  of  his  army,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  reach  the  Berezina,  on  the  Minsk  road,  before  the 
lU'rivul  of  Tchichagofij  or  at  least  before  tliat  General  had  eifc^ct- 
c4  his  junctipn  with  Wittgenstein.   In  the  interim  which  this  de- 
'  Jay  occasioned,  Kutusoii' reached  Krosnoi,  and  thus  a  double  cir- 
cle was  formed  around  him  and  the  forces  at  Smolensk,  still  a- 
mounting  to  a  considerable  army,  as  reinforcements  had  joined 
them  at  that  phicp  and  its  vicinity,  amounting  to  35,000  men, 
of  Victor's  army.     Uegi4es  these,  the  greater  port  of  the  Icvicsi 
which  were  raised  in  Poland,  amounting  to  upworcb  of  40,000 
pien,  and  20,000  Polish  deserters  from  the  Russian  ranks,  must 
have  joined  the  different  divisions  of  the  army,  and  been  on 
their  way  to  Moscow,  though  but  a  small  number,  if  any,  of 
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tliCRC  could  linvc  rrorluul  tluxt  rity  before  the  French  nrmy  Ik*- 
j^iiii  to  retrent.  Tlic  army  wan,  tlicrclore,  Mtill  forniidnbii',  not- 
withstiiiulin^  its  rcciMit  loftHus;  and,  oxceptin|T  that  part  of  it 
which  hud  hccii  opporcd  to  Wittgenstein,  in  a  great  nicnsin'c 
uninjured  from  the  effects  of  the  ciinmto  and  f((  iiHon.  ThoftA 
things  when  duly  attended  to,  account  for  the  Kevcre  battlc.4 
which  Honnpurte  fought,  after  leaving  Sfnolcnhk,  and  the  pro- 
digious losses  which  he  therein  susitaiued,  without  raising  any 
suspicion  of  exaggeration  in  the  Uussiftn  accounts. 

PeriU)Us  as  was  the  situation  of  llonaparte,  at  Moscow,  it» 
wa!4  much  worse  upon  liis  arrival  at  Smolensk.     'I'he  barrier 
which  was  drawn  around  him  became  more  formidable,  and 
his  means  of  breaking  through  it  less  elective.     It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,   that  Bonaparte  attempted  to  escape  from 
Smolensk,  by  the  Witcp/k  or  Polotzk  roads,  but  that  Im  failed 
in  his  object,  and  was  obliged  to  return  and  take  anotlicr  route. 
This  attempt  was,  in  all  likelihood,  tried  in  the  desperate  at^ 
tuck  which  V^ictor  made  ujwn  Wittgenstein's  positions,  on  the 
]  4'th  November.    On  the  1 3th,  the  29th  bulletin  informed  us  that. 
Bonaparte  left  Smolensk;  and  that  on  the  IGth  he  slept  nt  Kras- 
noi;  but  where  he  was  in  the  interim,  or  what  he  was  about,  it 
does  not  inform  us.     An  article,  however,  inserted  in  the  Jour- 
nal dc  Paris  of  December  14>th,  a  fe'v  days  before  that  memor- 
Able  bulletin  appeared,  and  which  article  was  insertcil  by  order 
of  the  French  Government,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people, 
niarmed  and  agitated  by  the  most  gloomy  reports  from  the 
>«orth-— This  article  informed  us  that  his  Majesty,  with  the 
troops  which  were  witii  him,  togetiier  with  the  2d  and  9th 
corps,  was  in  firont,  and  upon  the  flunk  of  Wittgenstein's  army 
on  these  days.     It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  Bona- 
piu'te  either  was  in  this  battle,  or  that  he  was  moving  in  that 
direction,  while  Victor  was  endeavouring  to  clear  the  way  for 
him.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  14th  November,  Marshal 
Victor,  "  having  collected  all  his  troops  from  dilTerent  placesj 
aiul  having  been  reinforced  by  a  division  which  had  remained 
behind,  attacked  witli  great  fuiy  the  advanced  guanl*  of  Witt~ 
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jffnstein's  armj',  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Generali 
Prince  Jafichevil;  which,  agreeable  to  orders,  imnu'dintcly  tell 
back  upon  the  main  body,  in  the  position  of  Smolena."  The 
enemy's  force  then  advanced  against  the  Russiim  centre;  and 
tit  the  same  time  threatened,  with  an  "  ovcmihelming  force 
af  troops"  which  marched  in  columns,  both  Hanks  of  the 
Iltissian  army.  The  Russians  suffered  the  enemy  to  advance, 
without  any  opposition,  till  they  were  in  immediate  contact 
with  their  position,  when  a  most  tremendous  fire  was  opened 
upon  them  by  the  artillery,  which  did  terrible  execution, and  cov- 
ered the  ground  with  dead.  Nevertheless,  tlie  French  contin- 
ued vigorously  to  press  the  Russian  centre,  the  main  columns  of 
which  were  oii  a  height  in  front  of  the  village  of  Smolena.  This 
place  was  taken  by  the  enemy  six  times,  and  as  often  retaken 
by  the  Russians,  and  finally  remained  with  them.  The  battle 
continued  the  whole  day;  and  notwithstanding  the  reiterated 
and  desperate  attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  was  beat  back  at  all 
•points,  and  with  great  loss  compelled  to  retreat  along  the  river 
Ula,  in  order  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  grand  army.  The 
Russian  loss  was  1018  killed  and  wounded;  and  that  of  the 
enemy  2500  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  1000  prisoners. 
The  Russian  troops  fought  witli  great  bravery,  particularly  the 
militia,  who  could  not  he  rcstrai/^cd;  and  who,  during  the  re- 
trograde movement  before  the  battle,  continued  it  with  reluc- 
rtance,  exclaiming,  "  the  Emperor  sent  us  here  not  to  retreat, 
Imt  to  advance  and  beat  the  enemy,  which  we  are  Avilling  to 
•do."*  The  troops  here  engaged  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  were 
the  remains  of  St.  Cyr's  corps.  .  Those  of  the  Viceroy's  from 
Dunkovitschino,  and  part  of  Victor's  reserves,  with  some  of  the 
Polish  reinforcements.  After  this,  attempt  the  enemy  abandon- 
ed all  hopes  of  penetrating  to  Wilna,  by  that  quarter,  and 
therefore  turned  his  attention  entirely  to  the  road  to  Wa.'saw, 
by  Borrisow  and  Minsk. 

In  the  meantime,  the  scattered  remains  of  the  French  array 
had  reunited  at  Smolensk,  in  a  very  different  situation  to  that 
in  which  thoy  left  it,  and  in  a  very  diflcrent  state  to  what  tbe 
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people  of  France  had,  for  some,  time  been  dreaming  about. 
Considerino-  the  former  campaign  as  closed  at  Moscow,  the 
occurrences  of  this  "  neH)  campaign'*  puzzled  them  exceedingly. 
But  Frenchmen,  are  not  easily  disheartened  while  deception  re- 
mains. "  We  expect  to  see  the  whole  army  cantoned  between 
Smolensk,  Witepzk,  and  Minsk,  in  the  first  fortnight  of 
November.  This  fertile  and  healthy  country,  offers  abundant 
and  tranquil  winter  quartei-s;  the  cavalry  will  find  forage. — 
The  ulterior  plans  and  object  of  the  new  campaign  cannot^  and 
ought  not  to  he  divined;  but  already  we  perceive  that  the  march 
of  the  army  from  Moscow,  by  Smolensk  and  Witepzk,  is  much 
less  a  retrograde  than  a  lateral  movement,  by  which  the  head 
quurtei-s  is  nearer  Petersburgh  by  almost  40  leagues.  If  the 
eyes  of  the  Russians  be  not  opened  by  the  burning  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  capital;  if  the  warr  faction,  resolved  upon  risk- 
ing every  thing,  cannot  be  lowered  but  by  the  burning  and  de- 
struction of  the  second  capital  of  the  Empire;  if,  in  one  word, 
peace  can  only  be  signed  at  Petersburgh,  it  is  evident  that  the 
concentrati(m  of  the  grand  army,  in  the  environs  of  Smolensli 
tuid  Witopsk,  was  the  preliminary  condition  of  that  operation, 
directed  towards  that  end."*     We  have  heard  of 


*'■  Moody  raadness  laugbing 
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And  surely  this  was  the  climax  of  human  madness,  as  it  was  of 
human  misery.  The  head  quarters  of  the  grand  army  were  now 
lenioved  40  leagues  nearer  Petersburgh.  The  army  had  got 
into  the  country  intended  for  its  cantonii^ento.  It  had,  indeed, 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  November,  got  into  tranquil  win- 
ter quarters,  round  Smolensk,  Witepsk,  and  Minsk;  but  what 
cantonments?  What  winter  quarters?  Cantonments,  indeed; 
in  that  coimtry,  from  whose  Silent  "  bourne  no  traveller  re- 
turns." Winter  quarters,  tranqilil  indeed;  "  where  the  wicked 
cease  froni  troubUhg,  and  where*  the  weary  ai'e  at  rest,"  and 
from  which  the  las^  trumpet  will  only  call  them  forth.  Never 
did  any  nation  sport  with  human  wretchedness  as  that  nejit  ot 
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villany,  established  at  Paris,  has  done.  "  We  liave  lost  a  great 
battle!  proclaimed  the  undaunted  lloinan:  arise!  let  us  wipe  a- 
way  the  stains."  Not  so,  France — though  we  have  lost  everv 
thing,  l6t  us  proclaim  all  is  right—"  the  Emperor  enjoys  the 
best  health,  he  was  never  better."* 

Bonaparte,  however,  did  not  find  the  plentiful  country  ami 
tranquil  winter  quarters,  at  Smolensk,  which  he  so  fondly  an- 
ticipatetl,  and  the  Paris  papers  so  charmingly  described.     It 
aftbrdcd  to  him  a  very  different  picture  indeed;  a  picture  ot' 
wretchedness,  disgrace,  and  misery,  which  was  never  equalled, 
and  never  can  be  surpassed.     At  the  expence  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  horses,  and  an  useless  sacrifice  of  men,  Bonaparte 
had  hitherto  dragged  on  the  greater  part  of  his  artillery,  which, 
had  he  abandoned  sooner,  his  army  might  have  escaped  with 
less   loss.     But  it  could  be  carried   no  further; — and,  daily, 
gloat  numbers  of  pieces  were  abantloned,  destroyed,  or  tal;oii. 
On  the  Uth,  tlie  French  army  left  Hmolensk,  consisting  of 
Ney's  and  Davoust's  corps,  and  the  Imperial  guards  that  were  re- 
maining.    The  guards  at  that  time  consisted  of  more  than  1 5,000 
men,f — Ney's  corps,  according  to  Kutusoff's  dispatches,  which 
w^ere  left  to  falla  sacrifice  at  Smolensk,  amounted  to  30,000;  and 
Davoustss,  from  the  losses  which  it  alk^wards  sustained,  must 
have  amounted  to  more  than  half  that  number:  what  part  of 
Beauharnois'  force  was  there  assembled,  or  what  force  of  caval- 
ry then  remained,  there  is  no  data  to  determine;  but  it  is  ob* 
vious,  that  tlie  force  which  lefl  Smolensk  must  have  been,  at 
least,  60  or  70,000;  and,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  number  of 
troops  mentioned  in  the  different  corps,  were  not  all  of  those 
who  had  lefl  Moscow,  but  the  remains  of  these,  incorporated 
with  the  remnants  of  other  corps,  but  more  particularly  of  rein- 
forcements.    This  force,  under  Bonaparte  in  person,  Ney,  and 
X)avoust,  for  no  otlier  <iames  are  given,  by  the  enemy,  as  com- 
manding any  division,  took  the  direction  of  Krasnoi,  which 
place  their  advanced  guard  reached  on  the  14th.     But  the 
Russian  General  is  more  particular,  and  mentions  expressly 

-i»  The  only  intelligence  the  FVench  nation  received  from  (he  army,  during  tlirw 
vcoks  of  horror  and  misery. 
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jpart  of  the  guards,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Viceroy's  corps.* 
Kutusoff,  whoso  head  quarters  had  reached  Lobcovo  on  the 
13th,  was  advancing  with  all  speed  to  Krasnoi,  by  the  short- 
est roiu's.  On  the  14th,  the  advanced  guard  df  the  Russian 
army,  under  Count  OrgerofF.  attacked  the  enemy's  force, 
which  were  in  poei^ession  of  Krasnoi;  and,  notwithstanding 
a  terrible  fire  of  grape  shot*  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  fr  3in 
th'"  town,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Several  strong  columns 
of  the  enemy,  however,  advancing  from  Smolensk,  the  Rus- 
sians were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  town^  and  fall  back  a;* 
bout  three  versts,  to  the  farm  of  Kulhoff. — On  the  16th,  the 
army,  under  Kutusoff,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
advanced  guard,  Attacking  the  enemy,  drove  him  from  Kras- 
noi with  considerable  loss^  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners* 
Scarcely  was  this  effected,  when  the  corps  of  Davoust,  witlk 
which  }3onapartc  was,  made  its  appearance.  Their  surprise 
may  be  con  •  'v^^d  at  findiig  Krasnoi  in  the  hands  of  the  Eus- 
iiians,  who  ressed  upon  them  on  all  sides.     As  the  enemy^ 

could  neiti.c*  advance  nor  retreat,  without  fighting,  he  en- 
deavoured to  cut  his  way  through  the  Russian  army.  "  Napo- 
leon could  not  ward  off  the  blow,"  sajs  Kutnsofil  A  bloody 
engagement  was  the  coniiequence.  The  b&ttle  lasted  during 
ihc  day.  The  enemy  defended  himself  obstinately;  but,  in  the 
end,  was  completely  overthrown.  "  The  Russian  infantry 
rushed  upon  him  with  levelled  bayonets."  The  artillery  made 
a  terrible  carnage  in  the  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  who  were 
most  signally  defeated  and  dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  wood. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  an  eye  ^vitness  of  the  engagement,  seeing 
all  was  lost,  fled  with  his  whole  suite  to  the  village  of  Liadam, 
abandoning  his  unfortunate  soldiers.  Davoust  tbllow*ed  hisex-* 
ample.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
immense.  Two  Generals,  58  officers  of  different  lanks,  and 
9,170  privates,  were  taken  prisoners.  Seventy  pieces  of  can- 
non, three  standards,  &nd  the  baton  of  Marshal  Davoust,  which 
lie  had  thrown,  away  in  his  flight,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.f 

•  kutusoff 's  Journal  from  IJth  to  19th  November. 

I  Kutusoft's  Dispatch,  November  18th,  and  Journal  firoin  15th  to  1 9th  NovcnU;«r. 
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Scarcely  had  the  Russians  completed  the  desliiiction  oi'  D4» 
Voiist's  corps,  when  the  advance  of  ^larshal  Ncy,  with  the 
rear  guard  of  the  French  ai'my,  gave  them  an  ojyjjortunity  of 
earning  fresh  laurels.  Ney  luid  it  in  connnaud  from  his  mas- 
ter, upon  leaving  Smolcn&k,  to  blow  up  the  ramparts  and  the 
venerabl''  cathedral;  the  last)  however,  was  saved,  as  the  match 
was  ex!  aguished  before  it  reached  the  mine.  Igiiiirant  of  the 
ilite  of  Davoust,  Ney  continued  to  advance,  tiiJ,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  at  three  p.  m.  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Russian  army.  His  advance  havhig  been  pivcvioasly  as- 
certained, by  the  light  troops  and  Cossacks,  Kutusoif  had  re*- 
inforced  General  Milaradovitch  with  the  8th  corps,  giving 
him  orders  to  prevent  the  Marshal's  advance,  juid  to  take  up  a 
position  at  the  villages  of  Syroherenice  artd  Tcherniska.  A 
dense  fog  darkened  the  atmosphere,  and  rendered  it  impossiblo 
to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  enemy;  and  he,  on  his  part, 
could  not  perceive  the  Russian  batteries  until  he  felt  their  ei- 
frcts.  Ney's  force  at  leaving  Smolensk,  including  the  garrison 
of  that  place,  consisted  of  30,000  men,  and  100  pieces  of  <;au- 
non;  which  force,  says  Kutusoff,  in  a  strain  of  the  bitterest 
kony,  "  tviis  forgotten  and  left  to  fttU  a  sacrifice."*  'Die  French 
array  had  advanced  to  within  short  range  of  cannon  shot  from 
the  Russian  batteries,  before  any  individual  in  it  was  aware  of 
their  situation.  They  stood  astonished.  But  recovering  quick- 
ly from  their  panic,  and  perceiving  their  situation,  they  thiew 
themselves,  with  all  the  fury  of  despair,  upon  the  batteries, 
and  endeavoured  to  take  them.  When  at  the  distance  of 
250  paces,  they  were,  in  a  moment,  received  with  a  general 
discharge  of  musquetry,  and  a  dreadful  cartridge  fiix',  from 
40  pieces  of  cannon.  This  did  frightful  execution^.  "  The 
moment  was  torriblfc  and  decisive."  The  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss.  "  But,  far  from  being  dismayed, 
says  Kutusoff)  at  the  sight  of  inevitable  desU'uction,  tlicy 
only  grew  the  more  enraged;  and,  with  the  utmost  fury, 
pushed  upon  our  batteries,  which  continuing  to  be  well  serv- 
ed,  cai'ried  death  and  destruction  into  the  enemy's  nu\k>^, 
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Rnil  rendered  nil  lus  attempts  fruitless."*  Another  column 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  General- 
Piikovitcli  charged  them  sword  in  hand,  and  destroyed  what- 
ever lie  met.  They  were  driven  back  in  confusion,  and  en- 
<leavouring  to  gain  the  Dnieper,  many  of  them  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Russian  cavalry,  which  Kutusolf  had  ordered 
round  tlieir  left  flank;  nutnbers  were  driven  into  the  river  and 
drowned,  and  the  remainder  pursued,  were  tajken  prisoners  or 
dispersed  in  the  woods.  Even  at  this  time,  the  "  field  of  battle 
was  covered  witli  dead  bodies."  About  five,  o'clock,  however, 
^^resh  columns  advanced  to  thenttack,  resolved  to  force  their  way 
— <.'  witli  the  full  determination  to  conquer  or  die."f  They  were 
received  by  the  fire  of  2*  pieces  of  artillery,  which  occasioned 
(kciultul  havoc  amongst  them.  While  they  failed,  after  the  most 
desperate  attempts  to  advance,  the  Russian  cavalry  threw  them- 
selves in  their  rear,  turned  them,  and  prevented  aU  possijbility 
of  escape.  Thus  situated,  at  midnight,  th^  remainder  of  the 
enoniy's  army  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and  agreed  to  surrender  at 
fliscrction — 100  offic*>rs;  and  12,000  men,  laid  down  their  arms 
and  wore  made  prisoners.  Twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  two 
pair  of  colours,  and  two  standards,  were  taken  from  them;  and 
1 1 7  pieces  of  cannon  had  been  left  by  them  in  their  flight, 
within  17  versts  of  Smolensk,  and  were  picked  up  by  Platoif. 
Ney  was  wounded,  and. fled  across  the  Dnieper,  pursued  by  the 
Cossacks.  The  loss  of  tlic  enemy  was  enormous.  Four  Ge- 
nerals of  division  were  wounded.  As  this  corps  consisted  of 
fJQjOOO  men,  and  a?  Ney,  according,  to  the  accounts  of  the  ene- 
my in  his  29tb  bulletin,  extricated  himself  with  3000  men, 
the  rest  must  have  l^een  killed)  wounded,  taken  prisoners,  or 
dispersed  in.  this  battle;  besides,  Kutusoff  concludes  his  disr 
patch  of  the  20th,  by  sayipg,  that  the  number  of  prisoner^  were 
fur  more  considerable  than  the  numbers  at  first  stated.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  more  complete  destruction.  Beside^ 
these,  upwards  of  5000  prisoners  were  taken  around  Smolensk), 
and  a  very  great  number  killed  and  wounded;  the  principal  part 
«f  which  were  taken  in  a  severe  action  between  General  Os~ 
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cliarof&ky  an^  7000  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  G«« 
neral  Eouguet,  who  was  ordered  out  by  the  express  commanu 
of  Bonaparte  himsetf,  who  had  arriv<^  at  Kasnoi  on  the  nigfif 
of  the  i5th.  Also  a  still  greater  proportion  in  an  attack  made 
by  General  Milaradovitcfa,  upon  the  Viceroy's  coqis,  on  the 
IStJti,  when  }  0  pi'isonera  were  taken«  and  a  very  considerable 
number  kill  ^id  wounded  in  both  afBiirs.  Europe  grcetT 
cd  these  repeated  victories  with  tuifcigncd  joy,  and  repeat^ 
ed  with  exultation  the  sincere  congratulation  of'Platofi',  to 
his  veQ9rable  commander,  Hotitra!  ^our  niost  Serene  High' 
ncss! 

The  tniseniblc  fugitives  of  the  French  army,  dispersed  and 
wandering  in  all  directions,  were  incessantly  pursued  and  col- 
lected by  the  light  troops  and  Cossacks,  FUtofi'  was  at  theiv 
heels  wherever  they  turned,  lie  had  entered  Smolensk,  after 
d  very  sharp  rencounter  with  the  French  rear-guard,  who  bad 
been  left  to  destroy  what  reraaired  of  it,  but  who  had  but  time 
to  execute  part  of  their  commission.  The  epemy  tied;  and 
Pbtofif  followed,  sendpig  out  detachments  in  all  directions,  and 
bringing  in  a  grea(  nitmber  of  prisoners,  Near  Winnisalouki, 
General  Baron  Mittcrsakemelsky  forced  2,5pO  to  lay  down 
l^hpir  arms,  The  enemy  was  driven  from  MogilhefF,  where  the 
RussiiUis  foqnd  34>,OOQ  koules  of  provisions  and  forage,  a  quaii  < 
tity  ^uffipient  to  serve  the  whole  army  for  IQ  day^v.  On  the 
19th,  many  prisonors  were  made  between  Kosan  and  Dom^ 
browna,  by  General  Cpuiit  Chcharoilpiky.  Th^  bood-quartere 
were  at  Hcmf^nofT.  Qn  the  following  day,  (the  20th)  ner.r 
Pumbrowna,  the  Co^acks,  under  Qscharoifsky,  cut  off  a  de^ 
tachment  c^the  fi^ench  arn>y)  killed  more  than  liOOO,  took  four 
pieces^  of  cannon,  a  considerable  number  pf  carts,  caisson'i  laden 
with  grape,  and  60Q  prisoners.  On  the  16th,  Qeneral  Boros- 
din,  near  Orscha,  topli^'  400  prisoners.  On  the  19th,  Platotf, 
%vho  was  proceeding  from  Smolensk  to  Dombrowna,  along  tiie 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  fell  in  with  a  body  of  3000  men, 
who  had  escaped  from  Krasuioi,  having  collected,  were  en- 
(leavoi^ring  to  find  out  the  main  army;  the  whole  were  taken 
prisoners,  including  de  Piubusque,  the  late  chief  Commissary- 
Qeneral  at  Smolensk.    Continuing  his  coursic,  to  Donibrownit, 
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platoff  got  before  the  remains  of  Ney's  corps,  who  were  liyinn 
from  Kvaanoi,     He  planted  masked  batteries  on  tlie  road,  from 
<  which  he  opened  a  dreadful  fire  of  gi'ape  shot  upon  tlie  fugi- 
tives as  they  advanced.     They  thi'ew  tliemselvcs  in  conster^ 
nation,  into  a  wood  ne»r  tho  Dnieper,  covering  their  rear  with 
tome  chasseurs,  and  continued  to  march  close  along  the  bank" 
i)f  thpt  stream  till  night  was  far  advanced.     Plutoft'  took  a  dif- 
ferent direction;  and,  about  six  o'clock  next  morning,  in  ad* 
ranee  of  Donibrowr.a,  he  again  posted  himself  upon  the  road 
where  the  enejny  had  to  pass.     They  advanced  from  a  thick 
wood,  and  were  again  saluted  with  a  discharge  of  grape  shot. 
They  were  thrown  into  disorder;   and  the  Cossacks  profiting 
by  the  confusion,  attacked  them  with  their  lances,  killed  a  great 
many,  and  took  800  prisoners,  amongst  which  were  a  Commis-< 
ary  General  and  10  officers.     >Jey,  wIjo  was  here  present,  a- 
gain  took  himself  to  flight,  and  threw  himself  into  the  forests; 
where,  collecting  the  troops  which  had  been  dispersed,  he  oc* 
cupied  the  village  of  Jarouboif,  and  there  defended  himself,  till 
night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,     The  enemy  fled  to  Orscha; 
and  next  day,  in  advancing  to  that  place,  PlatofF  took  400 
prisoners.     The  French  burnt  the  town,     At  Kopyss,  the  Par- 
tisan Davi4ofl',  oil  the  18th,  took  285  prisoners,  and  killed  a 
considerable  number.     On  the  21  at,  Platofl*  occupied  the  re- 
trains of  Orscha)  where  lie  found  20  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an 
hospital  in  which  were  50  sick  officers.     On  the  20th,  near 
Gorki,  Majpr  Ilachefsky,  took  250  prisoners,  and  many  equip- 
ages.   The  journal  of  Prince  KutusofF,  for  this  period,  contains 
a  most  extraordinary  instance  f>f  the  courage  and  zeal  of  a  Rus- 
sian private  soldier^  which  is  worth  recording,  not  only  for  the 
real  merit  of  the  action^  but  because  it  shews  the  spirit  which 
animated  every  Russian  »t  this  time,    A  tirailleur  of  the  flrst 
grenadie*-  company  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  of  Moscow, 
named  Stepan  Jcremenko,  had  been  lefl;  in  the  government  of 
Smolensk,  to  be  cured  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  at 
the  attack  upon  that  place.    Aftei*  Ihs  cure  had  been  complete 
ed,  and  during  the  retreat  of  the  French,  a  detachment  of  th^ 
epemy,  consisting  of  47  men,  passed  by  the  villages  of  ^lethi- 
fio  and  Pol^jno,  wherp  he  was.     He  immediately  assembled  the; 
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.peasants;  nnd,  encouraging  them  by  his  examples  lie  killeil 
seven,  nnd  bound  the  othor  forty  witii  cords,  and  sent  thcni  as 
prisoners  to  the  nearest  outposts  of  tlic  Cossack  detachments. 
j|'\)r  thiti  act  of  bravery,  KutusoH' advanced  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  subaltern  oiBcer.  Many  otlier  Uussians,  uo  doubt,  signalizT 
cd  themst^lves  in  a  similar  manner. 

Continuing  tlje  pursuit  of  the  wretched  and  dispersed  Frencli 
fiijjitives,  Mogillieff  was  saved  from  the  flames,  by  the?  timely  ar- 
rival of  General  Oscharoftsky.  The  enemy  had  tlireatened  tg 
burn  it,  in  order  to  retard  the  progress  of  their  pursuers,  and 
to  destroy  the  magazines  which  they  could  not  carry  away. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  Oscharoftsky,  with  the  Cossacks, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  place  with  precipitation;  in 
Advance  of  which,  100  men  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the 
&4-th,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to  800  men, 
which  had  separated  from  Ney's  corps,  surrendered  near  Lou- 
bawitnitz,  to  the  Cossacks,  under  Platolf.  At  Zolotschina, 
Major  Gcfieral  Karpow,  on  the  25th,  had  collected  600  prison- 
(?r8,  and  taken  a  considerable  quantity  Qt'  provisions.  On  the 
Mime  day,  General  ^]artinott,  acting  undt^r  PlatoiOij  upon  the 
high  road,  where  the  enemy  were  flying,  attacked  them)  killed 
500  and  took  400  prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  General  Dsct 
woroftsky.  But,  says  Kutusoff,  the  enemy's  losji  in  prisoners 
was  so  great,  that  Platoff  considered  it  unnecessary  to  make  any 
particular  report  upon  the  subject,  byt  merely  to  state  that  he 
seldom  took  less  than  1000  every  day.*  Th^t  indefatigable 
oflicer  considered  it  as  his  first  duty  to  take  them»  but  for  num- 
bering them  exactly,  he  was  not  very  mindful,  but  left  it  to  any 
person  who  had  more  time  to  attend  to  it.  Sucli  were  tbe  rcr 
suits  of  the  dreadful  battles  of  Kra^noi,  vhere  the  mighty 
French  force  was  scattered  like  chaff  b^^fore  the  whirlwind;  and/ 
where  all  prudence  and  presence  of  mind  seemed  to  have  for- 
caken  the  Frencli  Emperor  and  his  officers,  Ney,  alone,  a- 
midst  all  these  diificulties  and  dangers,  succeeded  in  preser\'ing, 
nmongst  his  diminished  ai^d  daily  diminishing  corps,  any  thin;; 
like  the  appearance  of  a  regular  body.     It  is  also  worthy  of  re» 


*  Kutusoff's  Journal  from  7tU  to  1 9th  November,  0-  S, 
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mark,  that  amongst  the  prisoners  now  taken,  a  greater  numl)ef 
of  Polish  names  appenretl  among  the  ofllcers;  u  clear  proof 
that  it  was  about  Smolensk  that  a  principal  part  of  the  new  le- 
vies had  joined.  It  is  also  obvious,  from  the  liussian  accounts, 
that  the  enemy  had  large  stores  of  provisions  collected  in  dii- 
fci  Lilt  places,  but  that  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Russian  armies^ 
whom  lie  durst  not  or  could  not  face,  prevented  him  from  deriv- 
ing any  benefit  from  tlieni. 

The  bloody  battles  of  Krasnoi,  and  their  con«cqucncas,  an- 
nihilated the  remains  of  the  grand  army,  which  had  formerly 
crossed  the  Dnieper  and  advanced  into  llussia.     It  was  done 
ttlso  with  comparatively  trifling  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 
In  the  last  engagement  their  loss  in  the  van,  under  Milai'adovitch, 
was  only  estimated  at  500.     The  loss  in  other  parts  is  not  stated. 
The  comparative  small  loss  of  the  Russians,  in  these  battles,  Ia 
explained  by  the  enemy  himself,  ui  his  2dth  bulletin,  where  he 
tales,  tliat  liis  army  was  "  without  cavalry,  without  artillery,  and 
without  ammunition;"  consequently,  those  unfortuHate  men  had 
nothing  but  their  bayonets,  and  which  they  wanted  their  former 
strength  to  wield,  to  oppose  against  the  Ruisisian  cavalfy,  artil- 
lery, and  musquetry,  plentifully  supplied  with  ammunition.    No-' 
thing  shews  the  cautious  and  prudent  schemes  of  Kutusoti^  in  a 
clearer  point  of  view,  than  the  results  of  the  actions  which  have 
just  been  mentioned.     Hud  he  attacked  Bonaparte,  and  fought  a 
general  battle  at  Moscow,  or  immediately  after  leaving  it,  there 
«un  be  little  doubt  but  he  would  hrve  gained  the  victory.    But 
at  what  an  expcnce  of  lives  must  it  have  been  purchased — more 
than  10  times  wlmt  it  at  last  cost  him;  but,  by  the  judicious  man- 
ner hr    oted,  he  accomplii>lied  his  purpose  iu  the  most  complete 
manner,  with  scarcely  any  loss  on  his  part.     He  was  sensible- 
what  he  had  in  his  power,  and  what  the  Russian  army  could 
do;  but  he  was  also  aware  of  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  and 
what  the  winter  could  do,  and  he,  very  wisely,  took  the  full 
benefit  of  its  assistance. — The  event  justified  his  calculations, 
and  equalled  his  expectations.     The  situation  of  the  Freiicli 
army,  from  it^  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smolensk,  ar* 
bout  the  10th  November,  till  the  fatal  battles  of  Krusnui,  al» 
tnost  oxterminated  the  remainder,  was  dreadful  beyond  all  dQ-< 
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ifcrlption.  Tlic  coUl  had  iiicrouM.'il  to  nh  intdieruhlc  dcgrcvi 
III  three  ciuyn,  vi/.  on  tho  14th,  l^th)  and  icith,  it  was  IS  de- 
gree** ImIow  the  freezing  point  of  Ueuumur.  Davoust  even  an- 
«ortH,  in  hi«  liccourit  of  the  bottle  of  Kraaiioi,  that  it  wras  us  great 
as  25  de;{ret!fl.f  'JTlie  conkcqucnceo  of  which  were  most  fatal  in- 
deed. In  the  throe  daysof  this  cold,  (from  the  6th  to  the  10th,) 
tiic  28th  bulletin  informed  us  that  they  lost  3000  carriage  horses, 
and  "  many  men,"  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  But  tho  29th 
deepens  this  tragic  scene  in  a  tenfold  degree  "  In  a  few  days, 
more  than  80,000  horses  perished."  What  number  of  men 
shared  the  same  fate,  we  are  not  told.  Orer  that  kud  part  of  the 
drama,  Uuonnporte  draws  a  veil—it  was  a  scene  too  terrible  ta 
disclose,  oven  to  Parisian  levity.  In  n  lxN>k  published  nt 
Dresden  in  Februnry  foUowuig,  by  a  French  officer  of  the 
Imperial  guards,  who  was  then  with  the  army,  he  admitN, 
(writing  uAdor  the  sway  of  Bonaparte)  that  tho  loss  of  mcu 
by  the  cold  ulonc,  was  SOyOOO  between  Sm^olensk  and  Wil- 
■0,  besides  what  were  lost  previous  to  the  flight  from  Smo- 
lensk. This  number,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  be- 
lieve, i»  much  below  tho  truth*  But  even  as  it  stands,  what  a 
scene  of  minery  doca  it  disclose.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  how- 
«ver,  for  language  to  draw  a  more  dreadful  picture  of  the  si-* 
ftuation  of  tlic  enemy,  than  he  has  himself  done  in  his  29tl) 
bi^lctin.  "  The  cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage-horses  perished 
•very  night,  not  only  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands — Our  ca- 
valry were  on  foot,  our  artillery  and  our  baggage  were  without 
conveyance.  It  was  necessary  to  destroy  and  abandon  a  good 
part  of  our  cannon,,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  The  army  so 
fine  on  the  6th,  was  very  different  on  the  Hth;  almost  without 
cavalry,  withotit  artillery,  without  transports:  without  cavalry 
we  could  not  reconnoitre  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance;  with' 
out  artillery  we  coukl  not  risk  a  battle,  and  firmly  await  it:  it 
was  regttisite  to  march  not  to  he  constrained  to  a  battle^  which 
thd  want  of  ammunition  prevented  us  from  doing;  it  wds  requi- 
site to  oecnpy  a  certain  space  not  to  be  turned,  and.that  toe 


*  Twsnty-ainth  BullMin. 
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without  cuvulry,  which  loti  uiid  connected  the  columns*     Thii* 
iliiliculty,  wluch  joined  fo  a  cold  which  suddenly  came  on,  ;v7/- 
Hi'ird  our  situation  miserabU'.     These  men  whom  nature  luul 
not  8ufliciently  steeled  to  be  above  all  the  chunccH  of  fate  and 
fortune,  appeared  shook,  and  lost  their  gaiety,  and  their  good  hu- 
mour; and  dreamed  but  of  misfortunes  and  catastrophes;  those 
whom  she  had  created  superior  to  every  thing,  preserved  their 
gaiety  and  their  ordinary  manners,  and  saw  fresh  glory  in  the 
different  diilicultks  to  be  surmounted."     This  picture  requirus 
no  comment  nor  ehicidation.     The  more  it  is  considered,  the 
more  it  serves  to  disclose  "  new  sights  of  woe."     The  situation 
of  the  enemy  \vas  indeed  miserable — no  division  of  the  army, 
when  separated  from  another,  knew  what  that  part  was  ab(v,it, 
or  on  what  point  it  was  moving;  and  thus  Ncy  was  ignorant  of 
Davoust's  defeat  and  destruction,  till  he  found  himself  in  a  si> 
milar  situation.     The  sword  of  the  Russians,  and  the  Polar 
blast,  were  equally  destructive  to  him.     The  life's  blood  of  his 
bravest  troops,    was  frozen  in  their  veins — they  fell  amidst 
woes  unutterable,  before  his  eyes,  who,  as  he  was  the  cause,  so 
he  was  steeled  *  against  them  all.     Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
fallen  angels  from  heaven,  there  is  no  scene  to  be  found,  which 
can  parallel  this,  and  under  such  circumstances,  even  Satan 
himself,  and  all  the  hosts  of  Pandemonium,  would  have  lost 
I "  their  gaiety  and  their  good  humour^  and  dreamed  only  of  mis- 
fortunes and  catastrophes.** 

From  ihe  bloody  fields  of  Krasnoi,  Bonaparte  and  h.Js  army» 
[if  the  wretched  remains  of  what  once  terrified  Euk  i>r  could 
I  be  called  bo,  fled  in  consternation  beyond  the  Dnieper.  On 
Ithe  19th,  according  to  his  relation,  he  crossed  that  stream,  but 
[in  a  very  different  plight,  indeed,  to  that  in  which  he  had 
[advanced  across  it,  exactly  that  day  three  months,  upon  thp 
[conquest  of  Smolensk.     He  took  the  direction  of  Orscha,  in 

*  "  But  the  excessive  and  premnture  rigour  of  the  winter,  brought  down  a  heavy 
Icftlamity  upon  my  army.     In  ii  few  nights  I  saw  every  tiling  change — I  experien- 
ced great  losses— ^Afy  would  have  broken  myjieart,  if  undif  mch  circumxtunccs,  I 
^uuld  have  been  accessible  to  any  other  snttiments  thnn  that  of  the  interest,  the  ^shn/, 
\nd future  prosperity  of  my  people  "     IJonapartc's  speech  to  the  Legislative  Ucd  v. 
VeU  I4th,  1813.  e.  .. 
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which  direction,  Victor  and  Oudinot,  after  their  unsuccossfuT 
attack  against  Wittgenstein,  were  retreating.     On  the  20th  ha 
leftOrscha,  with  the  miscrrtble  remnants  of  his  once  mighty  ar- 
my; for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  army  vvhicfi  fought  at 
the  Berezina,  were  coHected  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dnieper,  jis 
few,  very  few  indeed,  recrossed  that  stream  from  the  eastward. 
Collecting  his  scattered  forces,    and   all   the  reinforcements 
which  had  been  advancing  through  Poland,  Bonaparte  procettl- 
ed  with  the  ulmost  expedition  on  the  road  to  Bori'isow,  in  ordi  r 
to  pass  the  Berezina  at  that  point,  and  to  gain  the  Warsaw 
road  before  the  arrival  6f  Tchichagoff  to  obstruct  him.     Dom- 
browski,  who  had  been  employed  against  Bobrtmsk  and  D'Ocr- 
te!l,  was  now  recalled  to  accomplish  a  more  diJHctilt  object. 
He  was  commanded  to  take  possession  of,  and  guard  the  im 
portant  tete  dupont  upon  the  Berezina  ttt  Borrisow.     Bnt  Gen- 
eral Lambert  with  the  advance  of  Tchichagoif's  army  was  be- 
fore him.     On  the  ^Ist,  Dombrowski,  ailor  a  severe  emjaire- 
ment,  was  defeated  with  gfeat  loss,  and  compelled  to  abandon 
his  object,   ahd  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Orscha.     Three 
thousand  Jjrisoners,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  stands  of  co- 
lours remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conqaerors;  2000  were  \c.\\ 
dead  on  the  field,  besides  woiinded,  so  that  Dombrowski  lost 
half  liis  arirty.     On  the  22d,    Tdiichagoff  reached  Borrisow 
\vith  all  his  for  eels,  having  in  his  advance,  during  the  precedii;g 
eight  days,  taken  11,000  prisoners,  and  21?  pieces  of  cannon, 
including  those  taken  from  Dombrowski.    Victor  and  Oudinot. 
who  were  retiring  before  Wittgenstein,  had  received  ])crenij!- 
tory  orders  to  march  on  to  the  Berezinn,  where  it  was  imagin- 
ed Dombrowski  was  in  possession  of  the  bridge,  and  there  to 
oppose  with  their  united  forces,  the  designs  oi'  Tchichagoff. 
On  the  24th,  (Jeneral  Lambert  having  crossed  the  Berezina. 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Bobr,  was  met  by  tho  corps  of  Oudi- 
not, and  compelled  to  recross  the  river,  after  a  very  consider- 
able loss;  but  the  strength  of  the  position  on  the  right  Bank 
prevented  any  further  success.     In  the  mean  time  Wittgen- 
stein followed  Victor.     In   the  space  of  two  days  he  madu 
2000  prisoners,  and  dn  the  27th  he  came  up  with  hhn,  cut  off 
his  rear  ^uard  from  the  main  body,  attacked  it  with  great  vi- 
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wour,  and  after  an  action  of  4  hours,  completely  defeated  it,. 
Thirty  officers  and  1000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  a  great 
number  killed  and  wounded.     At  t^he  same  time,  he  sent  a  flag 
of  truce  to  summon  the  remainder  to  smrender,  as  further  re- 
sistance was  useless;  in  consequence  of  which,    Partineaux's 
division,  which  Buonaparte  said  lost  its  way,  and  l^id  marched 
to  "  tlie  right  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  left,"  i^nounting  to 
8000  men,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  part  at  midnight,  and  the  rest  oq  the  follow- 
ing morning.     These  unfortunate  men  were  in  a,,  miserable 
condition — without  food  or    covering,    they  spent  the  night 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  benumbed  with  cold  and  almost 
i'lozen  to  death.    "  During  the  night,  and  benuipbeci  with  cold,. 
it  rallied,"  says  the  2yth  Bulletin,   '<  at  seeing  the  enemy's 
lircs,  which  it  mistook  for  those  of  the  French  army."    Dread- 
ful decejition!  like  the  benighted  (I'avellers  amid  the  barren 
^vistc,  who  tlirough  the  pitiless  storm,  thinks  he  sees  a  friendly 
iijrlit  at  a  distance.  He  rallies  his  drooping  spirits — he  marches, 
—it  flies — it  vanishes — faint  and  forlorn,  he  ceases  to  make 
jiiy  exertions,  and  yields  himself  to  his  wretched  fete.     In  the 
ucun  time,   Bonaparte  had  arrived  upon  the  Berezina,    but 
f(und  tlie  Warsaw  road  closed  against  him.     Plated  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  army,  (which  had  pa8se4  the  Dnieper  on 
tie  25th  and  26th  at  Kopyss,)  was  at  his  heels — Tchichagoff 
ii  his  front,  apd  Wittgenstein  on  his  right  flank,  each  pressing 
tpon  him  with  a  formidable  force.     His  situation  was  most 
citical  and  dangerous,     Still  his  fq^rce  was  formidable.     With 
lie  remains  of  Dombrowsk^'s,  Victor's  and  Oudinot's  corps,  with 
tiose  he  had  brought  frongi  the  Dnieper,  and  what  detach- 
louts  had  been  marching  to  join  him.,  his  force,  alter  the  loss 
<f  Partineaux's  division,  amounted  to  70iOOO  men,  and  com- 
aratively  speaking,  well  equipped  troops,  with  a  considerable 
)rce  of  cavalry;  for  all  of  them  had  hitherto  been  stationed  in 
;  plentiful  country,  and  near  their  magazines  and  supplies;  and 
iioiigh   defeated,    still  they  had   experienced   none  of  those 
larches,  miseries,  and  privations,  which  had  destroyed  their 
lore  unfortunate  comrades,  who  had  advanced  tp  Moscow, 
nd  whose  linburicd  bodies,  now  strewed  in  thousands  the  dis- 
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mal  road  from  that  city.    The  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Russian  army  under  Kutusoff,  Bonaparte  saw  would  give  hiii 
enemies,  ah'cady  too  numerous  and  powerful,  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  him,  and  as  his  supplies  and  resources  were  now 
wholly  exhausted,  he  was  determined  to  make  a  desperate  push 
to  effect  his  escape,  before  he  allowed  the  formidable  circle  to  be 
fully  completed  around  him.    He  had  only  two  ways  to  choose. 
The  one  seemed  utterly  impracticable,  from  the  strong  position 
which  Tchichagoff  held  at  Borrisow — the  other  which  led  to 
Wilua,  seemed  barely  possible,  and  which  was  also  increasing 
the  length  of  his  march  very  considerably,  and  of  course  his 
siubsecjuent  danger,  providing  lie  escaped  that  which  at  present 
threatened  him.     To  escape  by  this  road,  could  only  be  effect- 
ed by  deceiving  the  vigilance  of  Tchichagoff",  and  crossing  tic 
Ikrezina  considerably  above  his  present  position.     This  too 
was  to  be  effected  l)cfore  the  advance  of  the  victorious  Wilt» 
genstein  from  the  N.E.  should  either  prevent  his  marching  ip 
the  river,  or  if  set  out  in  that  direction,  thi'ow  him  back  into 
the  position  which  he  now  held,  and  hem  him  in  with  the  B(- 
rczina  and  Tchichagoff  in  his  front,  and  Platoff  and  the  mah 
army  in  his  rear.     Not  a  minute  was  to  be  lost — every  momcit 
increased  his  danger — Wittgenstein  was  close  at  hand,  and  tic 
Cossacks  at  no  great  distance.     '"  '        '       \ 

The  Berezina  at  this  place,  is  ftiUy  250  feet  broad.  Its  banb 
aro  covered  with  morasses,  which  rendered  the  approach  to(t 
difficult.  At  this  time  it  was  covered  with  large  masses  Hi" 
floating  ice,  which  rendered  the  construction  of  a  bridge  a  dl- 
ficult  undertaking.  On  the  25th,  Bonaparte  endeavoured,  ii 
different  manoeuvres,  to  call  oft'  the  attention  of  Tchicluigtl 
from  his  rcn'  object — and  in  a  great  measure  succeeded.  Du- 
ing  the-  night  of  the  25th  *,  he  marched  with  all  expeditiqi 
about  10  miles  above  Tchichagoff''s  position,  and  found  i 
place  at  the  village  of  Studsianca,  where  the  river  was  p 
narrow,  that  the  infantry  could  cross  it  on  horseback.  He  r- 
holved  to  attempt  his  passage  at  this  place.  Jt  was  at  this  vc  |; 
i'pot,  where  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  passed  this  stream  a  cc  ■ 
tury  ago,  in  his  advance  to  Moscow.     Under  the  protectiou  f 

*  Twenty.ninUii  Bulletin. 
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a  battery  'of  30  pieces  of  cannon,  erected  upon  some  fine 
heif'hts,  and  protected  by  morasses — the  enemy  construct- 
ed a  bridge,  and  began  to  move  his  urmy  and  baggage  over 
tlie  river.  During  the  2Gth  and  27th,  says  the  enemy,  the 
army  passed,  and  some  divisions  of  the  Russian  army  who  en- 
deavoured to  oppose  it,  were  beat  back  by  the  Duke  of  lleggio, 
who  led  them  fighting  two  hours.  Tchicliagoff',  however,  soon 
discovered  the  object  of  the  eneni}',  but  singly  he  was  unable 
t«)  prevent  it.  A  cannonade,  however,  on  the  27th^  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  enemy's  new  position,  ailvisttl  him  of  tho 
aj)proach  of  friends  and  assistance.  Wittgenstein  and  Platoft" 
approached,  and  communications  v/ere  quickly  established  be- 
twixt them.  It  was  immediately  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  delay.  This  resolution  brought  on  the  memorable 
battle  of  the  Berezina. 

The  whole  army  of  Tchichagoff  which  had  broke  up  fioni 
Borrisow,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  that  part  of  the  French 
army  which  had  passed  the  Berezina,  and  which  were  those 
under  the  command  of  Oudinot,  who,  recovered  of  his  wounds 
which  he  had  received  at  Polotzk,  had  again  advanced  from 
Wilna  with  reinforcements  to  rescue  his  master.     The  battle 
bc^an  with  the  break  of  day — and  was  most  obstinate  and 
bloody.     How  severe  it  must  have  been,  is  obvious  from  the 
enemy's  accounts,  who  states,  that  half  an  hour  after  the  Duke 
of  Reggio  (Oudinot),  had  caused  the  Emperor  to  be  informed, 
that  he  was  attacked,  (or  in  other  words,  that  he  was  unable 
without  reinforcements,  to  maintain  his  positions,  on  which 
the  fate  of  the  whole  army  depended,)  Victor's  force,  wliich 
was  flying  before  Wittgenstein,  appeared  on  the  kit  b^k. 
But  notwithstanding  the  pressing  dangers  which  assaik^; Vic- 
tor, and  that  part  of  the  ai'my  which  remained  on  the  left  bank, 
still  the  danger  was  greater  on  the  other  side,  and  reiiiforce- 
incnts  most  urgently  demanded.     In  consequence  of  this,  early 
in  the  day,  Marslial  Ney  passed  to  the  assistance  of  Oudinot, 
but  this  reinforcement  being  still  insufficient,  Mortier  innne- 
iliately  proceeded  to  tfce  assistance  of  both.     "  The  battle  then 
became  warm/'  *  says  the  enemy.     The  Russians  endeavoured 
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to  tKrn  the  right  of  the  French  army,  that  is,  drive  them  back 
upon  the  britlges  and  the  river.  A  charge  of  cavalry,  however, 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  success  of  this  measure,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  ruinous  to  the  enemy.  The  battle 
lasted  from  morning  till  night,  arul  was  attended  with  a  great 
loss  to  both  parties.  Tiie  enemy  were  strongly  posted  in  a 
^^■oc^\y  and  the  nature  o''  the  ground  which  was  so  favour- 
able to  them,  previ.Mtc'  the  Russians  from  using  any  part  of 
their  army,  but  their  tirailleurs.  The  Russiaa  loss  was  esti- 
iniited  'it  4000  men,  and  the  enemy  attempts  to  claim  6000 
prisoners,  and  6  pieces  of  cjuinon,  which  was  very  impifobable; 
for  altliough  the  Russians  could  make  no  serious  imp:\\ision 
upon  the  enemy's  position,  still  they  liad  forced  them  to  yield 
so  far,  as  to  compel  them  to  fall  back  several  versts.  General 
Le  Grand  was  said  to  have  been  killed,  and  Marshal  Oudinot, 
and  General  Merle  and  anotlier  General  were  amongst  the 
immber  of  the  wouudetl,  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Tlic  Rus- 
ifutns  lost  no  oflicer  of  distinction.  .,  ., 

While  TchichagofF  attacked  that  part  of  the  French  army 
which  had  passed  the  river,  (for  only  part  under  Oudinot  had 
passed  it,)  Wittgenstein  attacked  the  other  part  on  the  east 
bank.  Upon  his  approach  the  enemy  halted,  and  with  a  very 
strong  force  endeavoured  to  defend  the  passage,  in  order  to 
^.ive  their  baggage  a'.id  heavy  waggons.  The  attack  was  spirit- 
etl — the  defence  obstinate — the  object  for  which  each  con- 
tended, most  important.  The  engagement  lasted  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  but  towards  evening  Wittgenstein 
succeeded  in  turning  the  French  force  opposed  unto  him,  un- 
der Victor,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  heights,  which  con;- 
nianded  both  the  large  bridge  and  a  foot  bridge,  over  which 
the  army  and  its  attendants  were  pai^sing  at  the  time.  The 
engagement  had  been  very  severe,  and  the  slaughter  great, 
but  it  was  not  now  to  the  field  of  battle  covered,  with  slain,,  that 
tiie  eye  looked  to  find  objects  of  horror.  A  more  divadliil 
field  was  to  be  seen,  where  at  the  time,  there  was  neither  Cos- 
sacks nor  Russians.  Before  the  advance  of  the  army  under 
Wittgenstein,  and  before,  and  during  the  time  which  he  con- 
t<;nded  for  the  possession  of  the  heights  which  commanded  the 


bridges,  the  scene  there  was  most  horrible  and  distrcssinj^. 
The  crowd  pressing  to  gain  the  bridges,  became  so  great,  timt 
it  was  impossible  to  move.     The  soldiers,  delirious  from  their 
sufferino^,  threw  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  uttcr- 
itio-  liismal  yells  of  agony.     Tlie  officers,  though  hardly  able 
to  move,  from  fatigue,  continued  to  run  about,  in  order  to  keep 
tlicmselvcs  iu  heat,  and  escape  destruction.     Some  of  the  sol- 
ilicrs  endeavoured  to  light  fires.     They  were  seen  frozen  to 
death,  with  the  branches  in  their  hands,  which  they  had  bro- 
•ken.     Thoy  tore  the  tattered  rags  from  each'  other.     They 
oven  refused  their  dying  comrades,  the  mouthful  of  water  which 
thev  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain.     Whenever  they 
had  got  a  fire  lighted,  crowds  flocked  around  it.     There  imin- 
bers  were  frozen  to  death,  and  the  living  were  seen  coolly  sit- 
t'm'f  down  upon  the  bodies  of  their  dead  comrades.    Bonaparte, 
by  the  assistance  of  bis  guards,  made  his  way  through  this 
scene  of  confusion  and  death.     He  crossed  the  bridge — most  o.' 
the  army  still  remained  behind.     The  shades  of  night  closed 
upon  this  dreadful  scene.     A  piercing  w4nd  covered  their  faces 
with  snow,  which  froze  into  ice  as  it  fell  upon  them.     The 
morning  dawned  with  deeper  horrors.     One  dreary  waste  oi* 
>     jf  met  the  eye,  except  where  the  black  waters  of  the  halt* 
frozen   and  destructive   Berezina,    were   seen  winding  along, 
amidst  the  sheets  of  floating  ice,  which  were  borne  down  bv  hii. 
stream.     Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bridg6 
over  which  the  baggage  and  artillery  were  passing,  was  broken. 
They  Irivd  to  gain  the  other  bridge.     But  in  vain.     Here  the 
infantry  and  the  cavalry  cjmmenced  a  dreadful  struggle,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  get  ff>rward,  slaughtered  each  other.     A 
.Ireadful  barrier  of  the  carcases  of  dead  men  and  horses  now 
<irose  around  the  bridge;  and  to  cross  it,  it  became  necessary 
to  climb  over  mountains  of  dead.     Tlie  artillery  and  waggons 
crushed  the  half  frozen  wretches  as  they  moved.     The  half 
dead  endeavoured  to  raise  themselves,  and  struggled  with  those 
who  were  trampling  upon  them.     Some  were  brought  down,    . 
and  shared  the  same  late.     The  stronger,  however,  trampled      i 
them  to  death.     But  no  words  can  give  pax  adetjuate  idea  of    * 
tbisti'agic  scene.     The  approaching  roar  of  the  Russian^ jcaii- 
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noil,  incrrnscd  tlic  ulanri  and  consternation.     The  commanil  of 
tlie  liciglits  by  tliem,  iormcd  not  only  the  climax  of  this  sceiK 
of  misery,  but  I  may  say,  Ibrmetl  the  climax  of  iiunian  stiffer- 
ing.     Man  never  witn.sset],  nor  did  man  ever  (luhu'c  sudi 
woes,  as  were  felt  at  tha  Berezina.     A  considentMe  p.rt  of  tli- 
baggage  had  j'l .eady  been  carried  over.     The  roar  'wm  coin- 
j)osed  of  a  crowd  of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  die  krui  hm 
ful  to  the  army.     These,  ]3onapartc'  wonid  not  ci  deavour  to 
save  at  the  risk  of  any  number  of  iii;^  best  troop  .    Accordingly, 
no  sooner  had   the    RitsMun   arliilcry   been   plantoci   on   tlir 
heights,  and  commenced  a  well  directed  ivi\  upon  the  Frencl/  ^''. 
bridges,    and    tlu'    French    army   crowding   to    and    pas^ln^r  ^^ 
tlirni,  t?ian  ho  cranmanded  them  to  be  kvt  on  fire.     A  si-  .i  }^ 
of  hor'^;r  now  ensued  which  beggars  all  descrij>tion.     Car- 
riages,  g\nu-.,  cavahy,  iiifantr},  men,   women,   and   children,  f| 
all  ntsht'*!.  fo;  v;ard  to  the  flaming  piles.    Their  piteous  lament-  -| 
ations   wot?  diregarded — their   efforts   to   cscajie   were   vain. 
"What  the  flames  did  not  consume  quick  enon<.'  It,  their  country-  | 
men  broke  down.    The  Russian  artillery  with  hital  aim,  poured 
ilcstruction   amongst   the   fugitives.     Though   in   flames,   tlic 
cro\4d   still   pressed   forward   upon   the  bridges.      The    sick 
and  wounded  perished  beneath  the  feet  of  their  comrades,  or 
under  tne  artillery.     The  strongest  pushed  the  weakest  intd 
the  water.     Battalions   in  the  rear  endeavouring  to  cscajK, 
pushed  forward  those  before  them — 

•'  The  vave  behind,  impelled  tlic  wave  before," 
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They  were  seen  in  multitudes,  sinking  amongst  the  flames,  or 
tumbling  headlong  into  the  water.  The  Berezina  was  choked 
with  bodies — his  waves  wei'e  discoloured  with  blood — thousand? 
sunk  to  rise  no  more,  while  the  bitter  lamentations  of  the  dy 
ing,  drowning,  and  abandoned  wretches,  scattered  on  fields  of 
snow,  or  crushed  amongst  piles  of  floating  ice,  were  wafted  to  I 
a  great  distan^'c,  and  filled  the  mind  of  the  survivors  with  agoin[ 
and  horror.  Wliat  remained  alive  fit>m  this  scene  of  carnngej 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Russians — their  fate  indeed  ws 
]iappincss  to  that  of  their  companions.     Bonaparte  fled  froiu  i 
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this  scene  of  liorrdV  as  quickly  as  he  could;  but  till  he  flies 
from  himself,  the  horrors  of  the  Berezina  nnist  meet  his  eyes 
and  appal  his  mind — the  yells  of  despair  must  vibrate  in  his 
carS)  and  fill  him  with  fear  and  trembling. 

In  thhs  engagement,  Bonaparte  had  fidly  70,000  vcterau 
troops,  with  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry.  None  of  this  army 
lad,  comparatively  speaking,  suffered  much  hardship,  or  were 
in  a  bad  state,  because  they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  collected  on 
this  side  the  Dnieper,  and  had  not  been  destitute  of  supplies  of 
jiny  description.  This  army,  however,  was  his  last  resource, 
ior  if  it  was  destroyed,  he  had  not  the  means  of  assembling  an- 
other east  of  the  Vistula;  because  although  a  great  number  of 
troops,  and  numerous  reinforcements  were  to  be-  found  in  that 
space,  yet  these  were  so  scattered,  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
Russian  advance  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  unite  in  a 
body.  All  hopes  therefore  of  resistance  vanished,  after  the 
disasters  of  the  Berezina.  Famine,  fear,  and  flight,  from  this 
moment  accompanied  with  double  horrors,  the  sad  remnants  of 
the  French  army. 

Wittgenstein  having  obtained  pontoons,  quickly  re-establish- 
ed the  bridges  which  the  enemy  had  destroyed.  He  crossed 
the  river,  while  the  main  army,  under  Kutusoflj  closely  followed 
his  footsteps.  The  vanguard,  under  Milaradovitch  had  ar- 
rived at  Bobr  on  the  27th.  The  enemy,  therefore,  sought  his 
safety  in  a  precipitate  flight.  Abandoning  every  thing  he  had, 
he  took  the  road  by  Zembin  for  Molodetschino,  Smorgonie, 
and  Wilna.  Baggage,  the  few  remaining  cannon  they  had, 
waggons  belonging  to  government  and  individuals,  carriages 
of  all  descriptions,  the  plunder  of  Moscow,  and  of  various 
cliurches,  which  had  been  long  ago  forwarded,  but  now  over- 
taken on  the  road,  were  all  abandoned  on  the  fatal  banks  of 
the  Berezina.  So  thick  were  the  spoils  left,  that  a  space  of 
half  a  verst  square  was  so  crowded  with  them,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  penetrate  through  them  either  on  horseback  or 
on  toot,  and  three  companies  of  the  new  raised  Russian  militia, 
were  employed  to  open  up  the  road,  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  army  to  pass.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  in  the  battles  of 
the  Berezma  was  about  ti  or  7000  men  killed  and  wounded^ 
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viz.  4000  with  Tcliichagoff  and  3000  with  Wittgenstein,  ^riiat 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  20,000,  of  which  1 3,000  were  prisoner!*., 
Cannon,  flags,  and  waggons  innninerable,  after  tliis,  daily  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

General  Sucken,  who  had  been  left  with  17,000  infantry, 
and  7000  cavalry,  to  observe  the  armies  of  Schwartzenberg  and 
Ilcgnier  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  tlie 
superior  numbers  of  his  antagonists,  who  had  been  reinforced 
by  a  division  imder  C/encral  Durette;  *  lie  fell  back  upon  Slo- 
nim,  followed  by  the  enemy.  Schwart/enberg  having  divided 
his  army  into  two,f  sent  one  division  under  General  Frimonf, 
which  advanced  as  far  as  Nieswicz  after  the  ormy  of  Tchiclui- 
goff'.  The  other  part,  under  his  own  conniiand,  munanivcrcd 
against  Sacken,  who  was  also  opposed  in  front  by  ilcgnier. 
The  Russian  General,  however,  baffled  all  their  eflbrts,  and 
having  found  a  convenient  opportunity,  he  on  the  18th  at- 
tacked Ilcgnier  and  beat  him  severely.  One  thousand  prison- 
ers and  one  pair  of  colours  fell  iilto  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
The  enemy  were  afterwards  obliged  to  retreat,  ahd  Sacken,  re- 
inforced by  OsclmrofFsky's  and  other  corps,  quiclJy  resumed 
the  grotmd  he  had  lost.  The  enemy  eagerly  proclaimed,  upon 
the  retreat  of  Sacken,  a  complete  victory  over  him;  but  it  wns 
curious  to  observe  the  difTereiit  statements  of  the  same  alFuir, 
given  through  different  channels.  The  Paris  papers  |voclaiiu 
ed  his  cor]ps  annihilated,  and  8000  prisoners  taken — Frencli 
accounts  from  Wilha,  dated  November  26th,  rated  Ira  loss  ai 
4000  killed  and  wounded,  an^  3000  pirisoners;  while  from  the 
account  of  the  Vienna  Gazette,  December  8th,  received  through 
tlie  medium  of  tlic  Moniteur,  even  that  dreadful  Boutique  ol 
misrepresentation  and  transformation,  was  only  able  to  state  in 
vague  terms,  that  his  loss  was  immense,  while  the  Father  of 
falsehood  himself,  could  not  find  one  ray  from  that  quarter,  to 
lessen  the  gloom  of  his  last  Bulletin.  The  truth  was,  that  a.« 
TchichagofF  arid  Sacken's  armies  were  on  the  road  to  Warsaw, 
by  which  route  it  was  believed  in  Paris,  Ihat  the  Grand  Army  in- 

*  TcluchagofT's  dispatch  to  Kutusotl*. 
f  Vienna  Gazette,  Dec.  8th. 
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tended  to  pass;  it  was  therefore,  necessary  to  lessen  the  fears  of 
the  public  for  its  safety  as  much  as  possible,  by  making  the  people 
believe,  that  the  only  obstacle  to  its  retreat  was  removed  by  the 
destruction  of  Sacken's  corps;  which  would  render  the  united 
armies  of  Schwartzcnberg  and  Regnicr  much  superior  to  Tchi- 
chagoff,  who  would  thus  for  his  own  safety  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  road  open  for  the  grant!  army  to  pass  to  Warsjiw. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  Russiai!  army,  now  in  close  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  mai  Jied  after  the  flying  enemy.    Genen 
ral  Kutusoff',  who  commanded  the  troops  formerly  under  Ge- 
neral  Winzengerode,  had  advanced  from  Babinovitchi,  an^ 
following  the  enemy's  army,  hung  on  his  flank  »ind  his  van- 
"uard,  from  Orscha  to  Borrisow,      In  repeated  attacks,   he 
caupcd  the  enemy  a  severe  loss.     In  that  space,  he  took  73 
staff  and  other  officers,  5,937  privates  prisoners,  and  killed  *S.of 
course,  (says  he,)  as  many."*     The  greater  part  of  this  force,, 
he  also  expressly  mentions,  was  composed  of  the  fugitives  wIiq 
had  fled  from  the  disasters  of  Krasnti,  and  were  ignorant  on 
what  road  they  should  direct  their  footsteps,  in  order  to  escape 
death  or  captivity.     Near  Borrisow  he  joined  General  Witt- 
genstein, and  with  him  joined  in  the  pursuit,  taking  the  right  of 
the  Berezina,  and  endeavouring  to  get  before  the  enepiy.     From 
thence,  he  was  directed  to  march  after  the  remains  of  the  Ba- 
varian army,  under  General  Wrede,  who  having  been  rein- 
forced from  Wilna,  after  the  disasters  at  Polotzk,  had  again 
advanced  towards  the  Dwina,  in  order  to  assist  his  late  col- 
leagues; but,  learning,  in  his  advance,  the  disastrous  situation 
ot  affiiirs,  he  turned,  and  was  now  marching  by  Welieke  and 
Dolginoff',  to  join  the  main  army  at  Smorgonie.     In  p\irsuit  of 
them,  Kutusoff"  detached  that  indefatigable  leader  Tettenborn, 
u'ho  came  up  with  them  on  the  2d  of  December  at  Dolginofij  at- 
tacked and  defeated  their  rear  guard,  with  the  loss  of  36  offi- 
cers, and  1000  privates  prisoners— occupied  Dolgi|ioffj  and  cut 
off  their  coiiiinunication  with  the  army  at  Smorgonie.  f    Im- 
motise  reinforcements  at  this  time  were  pressing  forward  to  join 

*  KutusoiF's  (General;  dispatch,  Berezina,  Dec.  CJ. 
■f  WiUgenstein's  dispatch,  Karaen,  Dec.  4tl'., 
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the  Russian  army.  From  the  southern  provinces,  General 
Goudavitch  was  advanced  to  MogilhcfT,  with  70)000  militia, 
vix.  60,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry. 

General  Wittgenstein  marched  on  the  right  of  the  French 
army,  Count  Tormasoff  with  the  advance  of  the  main  army  in 
his  rear,  Admiral  Tchichagoff  on  his  left,  and  Platufi'  with  his 
Cossacks  and  light  troops  and  light  artillery,  under  General 
Ekmaloff,  was  in  his  front,  continually  annoying  him.  *  The 
Russians  advanced  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  particularly 
Tchichagoff,  who  felt  sore  at  having  allowed  himself  to  have 
been  deceived  by  Bonaparte  at  Borrisow.  For  this,  he  was 
blamed  by  many,  but  without  much  cause.  The  force  which 
Bonaparte  there  had,  was  more  considerable  than  was  suppos- 
ed, and,  in  reality,  was  adequate  to  force  the  passage,  at  any 
unprotected  point,  in  defiance  of  every  effort  of  Tchichagoff 
alone.  The  wits  at  Pctersburgh  said,  the  Admiral  was 
waiting  a  wind,  when  his  antagonists  got  the  start  of  him; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  made  ample  amends  in  the  pur- 
suit for  his  former  negligence.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the 
French  army,  by  night  or  by  day,  for  one  moment.  He 
frequently  entered  the  same  hou«c  which  Bonaparte  had  left 
only  an  hour  or  two  before.  His  ^rmy  alone,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  from  the  Bcrei^sina  to  the  Wilia,  caused  the 
enemy  a  loss  of  30,000  men.f  To  mention  in  detail,  the 
ope  tions  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  advance  from  the  Be- 
rezina to  Wilna,  and  from  Wilna  to  the  Niemen,  would 
only  be  to  repeat  the  daily  list  of  thousands  of  prisoners,  num- 
bers of  cannon  and  standards  taken.  The  enemy  were  incap- 
able of  any  resistance.  Worn  4own  by  want  and  fatigue,  the 
soldier  became  careless  of  his  fate — he  no  longer  heard  the 
voice  of  his  officer,  and  his  feebje  h^nd  refused  any  longer  to 
wield  his  arms.  Without  consolation  or  assistance,  they  perish- 
ed by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  amidst  the  ruins  which  their 
necessity  and  revenge  induced  them  to  make.,  Their  rage  for 
mischief  never  forsook  them.    They  continued,  it  tiU  the  Iftst 

*  Cathcart's  dispatch,  Dec.  1 9th,  and  Russian  d«^ 
t  Tchichagoff 's  dispatch,  Dec.  11th. 
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iionicnt  tlicy  were  capable  of  it.    Those  who  marched  forcnioiil, 
lleic  only  ruins  to  meet  the  eyes  of  their  cumrudes,  und  if  on  their 
iimrch,  during  the  day,  they  saw  the  steeple  of  a  church  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  heard  it  strike  the  hours  during  tlie  darkness  oi'Clxfs 
night,  fondly  hoping  they  were  near  some  relief,  they  quickened 
their  march,  but  coming  to  it,  they  found  only  silence  and  deso- 
lation  all  around  was  but  ashes  and  carcases.    If  they  attempt- 
ed to  repose  for  a  moment,  shivering,  naked,  and  without  shel- 
ter as  they  were,  they  were  inmictliately  aroused  iVoni  their 
miserable  relaxation,  by  the  dreadful  hourra  of  the  Cossack, 
and  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  Russians.     Nights  the  most 
cheerless  and  gloomy,   were  rendered  tenfold  more   hideous 
and  dismal,  by  the  incessant  roar  of  ^hc   Russian   artillery, 
throutrh  these  awful  solitudes,  formed  by  the  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion which  they  had  left  behind  them.     The  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  inconceivably  rapid.     In  the  midst  of  a  winter  like  this, 
and  carrying  along  with  them  provisions,  stores,  and  artillery, 
over  a  desolated  country,  where  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  their  march,  still  they  not  only  never  lost  sight  of,  but 
were  constantly  upon  the  "  shoulders"  of  an  enemy  who  had 
abandoned  every  thing — who  now  fought  not  for  victory,  but 
retreat — not  for  retreat,  but  for  flight. 

On  the  3d,  Bonaparte  reached  Molodctschino,  from  whencn 
he  dated  his  29th  and  last  Bulletin.  Here  he  met  his  first 
convoys  and  supplies,  which  had  been  dispatched  from  Wilna 
for  his  relief.  On  the  5th,  he  reached  Smorgonic,  having  fled 
at  that  cruel  season^  a  distance  of  120  miles  in  6  days.  During 
tl.is  period  he  had  several  narrow  escapes.  The  Cossacks  fre- 
quently seized  upon  the  food,  which,  in  miserable  hovels,  v  as 
set  out  for  his  scanty  meals.  At  Syzemsk  near  Oschmiany,  he 
was  almost  taken  prisoner,  and  had  the  Cossacks  known,  that 
the  prize  which  would  have  gained  Miss  Platoff  was  there,  he 
had  certainly  not  escaped.  They  burst  into  a  cottage  by  the 
door,  while  the  Emperor  threw  himself  out  at  a  window  on  tha 
opposite  side.  From  thence  he  fled  alone,  and  on  foot,  to  the 
corps  of  General  Bourcier,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  Bas- 
sano  from  Wilna  for  his  relief.  These  soon  carried  him  out 
of  the  reach  of  immediate  danger.     By  this  time  he  had  lost  the 
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grtmtcr  pnrt  of  hin  guards.  Those  had  been  spared  and  swxh 
))Iiud  while  the  rc»t  of  the  army  suffered^  in  order  that  they 
jiiight  protect  iuM  person ;  but  from  the  Berezina  they  equally 
MiH'ored,  and  amongst  the  dead  on  the  roads,  were  distinguish^ 
cd  numbers  of  them.*  At  Smorgonie,  Bonaparte  assembled 
Ills  principal  officers,  all  of  whom  hod  yet  escaped,  though 
**  mengre,  pale,  and  wan."  There  he  conferred  the  command  ot 
the  army  upon  his  brother-in-law,  Murat;  and,  under  the  title  of  -j^ 
the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  he  set  off  with  that  personage  in  a  miscr> 
able  sledge,  travelling  night  and  day,  by  Dresden  and  Mcnt7, 
till  he  reached  Paris,  ot  midnight,  on  the  19th,  in  a  more  | 
pitiable  plight,  and  humiliating  situation,  than  the  Asian  mon- 
nrch,  who  Hed  from  Greece  in  a  cockboat — ho  still  left  an  on 
my  behind  him — Bonaparte  none.  •    '   _' 

The  following  authentic  documents  concerning  the  Guards,  | 
xvhile  it  shews  us  the  miseries  and  losses  which  they  endured, 
who  were  the  last  and  always  the  least  exposed  of  the  army, 
may  also  enable  us  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  sufl'cr- 
ings  and  losses  of  the  rest  of  it; 


"•t 


Imperial  Ouards^  ith  Regiment  of  P'oltigrurs. 

Under  arms,  at  leaving  3niolensk4  16^1  November,  32  officers 

ond  i27  privates. 
Killed,  3  officers  and  26  privates;  wounded,  2  officers  and  69 

privates,  and  who  were  also  left  and  taken,. 
Dead  of  cold  and  misery,  103  privates. 
Ilemained  behind,  frozen,  or  from  sickness  aud  fatigue,  suppos< 

cd  to  be  taken  prisoners,  1  officer  ^nd,  294  privates. 
Total  loss,  G  officers  and  398  privates.    .  >  .    ■ 

Hcmuined  under  arms,  upon  arriving  at  Wilna,  26  officers  and 

29  privates. 


ii;- 


Certified  authentic,  Lieut.  Cpl.  Comniandant, 


(Signed) 


Chavalier  Falte. 


t  Russian  Journal,  from  tb^  8Uf  to  the  I  jtb. 
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Imperial  Guards^  Sth  Regiment  of  Tirailtettrs. 

tTndcr  nrinH,  nt  Icovinp  Smolensk,  31  ofticfis  and  300  privates* 

Killctl  in  battle,  11  ofliccrs  and  13  ,.rivatis. 

Wounded  nnd  taken,  4  ofKcers  and  52  privates. 
[Dead  of  coUl  and  misery,  11  ofllcern  and  24  privates. 
jRcmainetl  behind,  frozen,  or  from  sieknessand  fatigue)  snppos- 

ctl  to  be  taken  prisoners,  13  oflicera  and  179  privates. 
I  Total  loss,  1 7  officers  and  290  privates. 
I  Remained  under  arms,  at  Wihia,  it-  officers  and  10  privates. 

Certified  autlientic» 


officers  and  69 


26  officers  and 


(Signed) 


Caiiue,  Col.  Major  Commandant.* 


The  above  accounts  arc  sufficient  of  themselves  to  shew  the 
I  truth  of  the  llussian  returns,  and  the  miseries  and  losses  of  the 
French  army. 

If  the  French  ormy,  which  left  Moscow,  8uffi.Tcd  the  bitter- 
j  est  distress  before  that  it  reiiched  Smolensk^ — if  the  remnants  ot* 
It,  and  thotiC!  that  were  collected  near  that  place,  suffered  tho 
f  xtrcmes  of  wretchedness  before  passing  the  Dnieper,  still  those 
6f  the  fresh  armies  which  survived  the  disasters  of  the  Berezina^ 
Buffered  tentbltl  misery  and  distress.  Terror,  fear,  and  flight, 
laurched  after  them  with  giant  strides. 


• "  Conftuion  worse  confounded, 


••  Iloute  on  route," 

...  .■."■*'■ 
overtook  them  at  eVery  step.  Bereft  of  every  thing — even  of 
Hope,  the  lai^t  consolation  of  the  afflicted — their  fate  waH 
miserable  beyond  all  example,  and  their  hardships  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  man.  It  was  during  the  dark  hour  of  midnighti 
under  a  cold  of  from  13°  to  24"  degrees  below  ZerOf  that  they 
alone  could  attempt  to  fly.  During  the  day,  they  were  obliged 
to  halt,  and  to  form  themselves  into  hollow  squares,f  in  order  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Cossacks. 


•  licndon  Gozetie,  Feb.  27th. — Cathcart's  Dispatch,  Potcr'^burgh,  Jan.  16Ui. 
f  tonlCatlicarl*!!  Dispntcli,  December  12th,  *! 
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Even  the  superior  officers,  for  seven  weeks*  had  never  changed 
their  clothes,  nor  slept  in  any  place  but  the  open  fields.  At  every 
resting  place  hundreds  were  left  dead  and  dying.  The  roads 
by  which  they  passed  were  covered  with  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  ki'lcd,  wounded,  famished,  sick,  dead  and  dying 
wretches.  Here  the  soldiers  were  stabbing  u  horse,  and  sucking 
his  blood  to  quench  their  thirst — cutting  his  body  to  pieces,  which 
they  eat  raw  for  their  wretched  repast;  and  there  others,  hor- 
rible to  relate,  were  gnawing  pieces  out  of  the  flesh  of  their 
wounded  cot«u-ades,  in  order  to  sntisfy  their  hunger.f  Around 
tl)e  iircs  which  they  had  kindled,  with  the  materials  of  the 
dwellings  which  came  in  their  way,  they  collected  in  circles, 
with  their  feet  towards  the  fire,  and  in  that  situation  were  found 
frozen  to  death.  In  the  flames  which  mischief,  or  necessity, 
induced  them  to  kindle,  many  were  burnt  alive.  Amongst 
the  warm  ashes  of  the  dwellings,  which  his  comrades  in 
advance  had  burnt,  the  shivering  soldier  eagerly  rolled  him- 
self, as  a  momentary  relief  from  the  bitter  cold.  In  tlic 
houses,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  they  liad  broken, 
the  polar  blast  arrested  the  vital  current  in  their  veins.:}:  "  The 
road  by  which  the  enemy  retreated  was  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses."§  "  The  whole  distance  from 
Smorgonie  to  O^chnisany  is  so  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  and 
dead  horses,  and  covered  with  artillery  v/aggons,  tumbrils,  and 
carriages,  that  it  was  rendered  almost  impassible."  ||  "  In  one 
instance,  when  the  enemy  was  quitting  a  town,  the  road,  for  a- 
bout  a  vcrst,  was  so  chocked  with  dead,  that  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible to  step  without  putting  a  foot  on  one  of  diem."f 


*  Twenty-Hintli  Bulletin. — "  50  days." 

f  Petersburgh  Gazette,  Ducember  1 1th,  and  KonJgsberg,  December  1 7th. 

^  Tchichagoff's  Dispatch,  December  lltli. 

§  Russian  Journal,  3d  to  8th  December. 

H  Russian  Journal,  8th  to  13th  December. — This,  though  it  may  seem  to  invali- 
date the  Russian  account  of  the  loss  of  the  French  baggage  at  the  Berezina,  by  iid 
means  does  so,  because  what  was  here  lost  was  derived  from  freKli  supplies.  This 
loss  was  between  the  .^th  and  1 1  tb,  whereas,  the  enemy,  in  his  29th  bulletin,  dated 
the  3d,  tells  us  that  it  was  at  Molodetschino,  on  that  day,  "  where  the  army  leceived 
theiirst  convoys  from  Wilna,"  and  from  whence  supplies  of  all  kinds  hud  constantly 
been  sending  towards  the  eastward 

f  Lord  Tyrconncl's  Letter,  Wilna,  December  11  Ui,  1812, 
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Round  Wilna  alone,  16,000  dead  bodies  were  collected;*  and 
a  still  greater  number  in  other  places,  as  we  shall  by  and  by 
sec.  By  this  time  "  the  dissatisfaction  of  Napoleon's  troops  had 
increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they,  with  one  voice,  charged  him 
as  the  author  of  all  their  misery"f  "  Condemned  to  perish 
far  from  their  own  countries,  they  cursed,  in  different  lan- 
o'uan'es,  ambition,  as  the  cause  of  their  destruction.":}: 

Under  such  circumstances,  could  they  preserve  their  gaiety? 
So  sititatedj  could  they  do  any  other  thing  "  but  dream  of  mis- 
fortunes arid  catastrophes?"    Cold  unfeeling  despot,  who  could 
upbraid  them  for  losing  both — degraded  and  thoughtless  na- 
tion, who  could  for  a  moment  hear  such  expressions,  and  yet 
contiime  to  support,  praise,  and  obey  the  author   of  them* 
Wlien  the  armies  of  Cambyscs  were  buried  under  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  they  were  overwhelmed  in  an  instant^  and  fell 
I  witlioiit  pain  or  sorrow*    "When  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib,  who 
derided  the  name  of  the  living  God,  were  blasted  by  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty,  these  perished  beneath  the  awful  stroke,  with- 
I  out  feeling  their  end  approaching.     Not  so  the  more  unfortun- 
I  ate  French-  soldier*     Destruction,  equally  irresistible,  swept  a- 
round  him;  but,  hovex'ing  over  his  head,  deepening  and  deep* 
cning  the  gloom,  it  delayed  to  strike*  while  its  terrors  tore  hia 
j  soul  with  agony.     For  some  days  after  the  frost  began  the  sky 
[was  clear  and  serene;  but,  it  suddenly  became  overcast,  and 
[from  a  calm,  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  violence*     Increas- 
in</  to  a  tempest,  it  swept  the  gloomy  forests;  and,  from  their 
dark  recesses,  sent  forth  the  most  hideous  noises,  which  appal- 
j  led  the  ears  of  the  fainting  fugitives.     Drifts  of  snow  darkened 
i  the  air,  and  blinded  the  soldiers  on  their  march.     The  earth 
I  H'as  covered  with  it,  and  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  French 
I  eoldier  one  uniform  surface,  where  no  trace  of  a  road,  or  path, 
I  was  distinguishable.     The  extremes  of  misery  meet  his  eye  in 
|«very  direction.     He  saw  others  perishing  under  wretchedness, 
[which  he  also  was  beginning  to  feel — which  he  too  must  eh- 
I  dure  to  the  uttermost.     Death  met  his  eye  in  every  shape,  and 

•  Cathcart's  Dispatrli,  Petersburgh,  January  16ih,  IS  13. 

■f  llussiim  Journal,  from  8th  to  13th  Deo. 

)  Petersburgh  Gazttt*',  11th  Dec. 
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at-med  with  every  terror.  The  soMier  marched — he  fought — he 
fled — but  in  vain — still  no  escape — no  end  to  his  miseries — 
**  foundations  fled  the  wretched,"  and  while  heaven  and  earth 
conspired  for  his  destruction — he  bent  beneath  the  stroke — he 
yielded  to  the  dovourin<j  blast — he  rallied  his  departing  spirits, 
to  curse  the  author  of  his  misery.  He  perished  far  from  his 
jiativc  land — his  body  was  left  to  be  food  for  the  "  dogs  and  thf 
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croxiis."  '  The  unburied  bones  of  multitudes  covered  the  fiol 
of  Russia,  white  as  were  the  fatal  plains  of  Heiairi,  whore  in 
ancitut  times,  the  Almighty  also  scattered  kings  in  his  anger.  I 
The  rapid  destruction  of  the  artnies  which  invaded  llussia,  h 
an  "  Event  so  remarkable,  that  no  time  will  efface  it  from  ihc 
annals  of  the  world."  :J:  Let  it  not  be  lost  upon  the  world, 
May  nations  af^d  individuals  ever  remember,  that  "  Great  {iiul 
mighty  is  the  God  of  Justice,"  who  lias  in  a  similar  munnes',  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  punished  evei-y  one  who  \va^ 
presumptuous  enough  to  usurp  his  attributes,  deride  his  nann, 
And  defile  his  tcvnfjjes. 

It  belongs  to  man  to  touch  with  a  trembling  hand,  the  wa\ 
of  his  Creator  in  His  moral  government  of  this  world.     Bii 
there  are  instances,  where  the  interference  of  his  power,  i>  !;o 
plain  and  so  conspicuous,  that  they  can  'neither  be  mistake 
nor  misapplied,  and  which  ought  not  be  lost  upon  niankim, 
The  ^ad  catastrophe  which  befel  the  French  army  in  Russia, , 
was  most  assuredly  one  of  these  instances.     "  In  the  East  of  j 
Europe,  tlw>  Loid  of  hosts  has  held  a  dreadful  court  of  justice,  I 
and  the  Angel  of  Death  has  cut  off  300,000  of  those  stranger?, 
by  the  sw  >rd,  fan  ine,  and  cold,  from  the  earth,   which  they  in 
the  insolence  of  their  ]irosperity,  would  have  brought  under  tlic| 
yoke."  §     Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  who  these  .v/rrt«f[/;;| 
were,  that  were  thus  summoned  by  the  Angel  of  Death,  totlui 
bar  of  the  Almighty.     Who  was  it   that  composed  the  miglitjl 
firmy,   which  threatened  to  bring  the  earth  under  the  yoktJ 
"Was  it  not  men  who  denied  the  name  of  (iod,  derided  his  pow- 
er, and  trampled  upon  his  authority.     We  cannot  have  forgot- 

•  Alexander's  proclamation,  Wilna,  Jan.  Mh,  1813. 

f  "  It  was  wliite  as  the  snow  in  Salmon."     Psalm.  Ixviii.  1 1, 

^  Alexander's  I*roclamfltion,  Wilna,  Januaiy  6lht,iH13. 

Q  Bluclter '.3  address  to  the  Saxons;  Suotslaw,  March  2Stli,  1817. 
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len the  world  never  should,  and  never  can  forget,  that  alarnit 

ino-  moment,  when  the  distracted  French  nation  rose  in  arms 
fl(»-ainst  Heaven  and  Earth — when  they  trampled  upon  Man,  and 
challen<''cd  Omnipotence  to  the  combat.  The  mind  cannot  re- 
ilect  without  sJuiddering,  at  those  gloomy  days,  when  man  dared 
(ieclare  it  death  to  his  t'cllow  creature,  to  acknowledge  the  pow- 
er, or  worship  the  name  of  his  Creator.  On  Sunday^  August, 
1 7<)3,  a  deputation  of  children  presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convention,  juid  demanded  that  iriKtruction  should  be  made 
compulsory,  and  "  One  of  the  children  who  accompanioil  the 
deputation,  requested,  that  instead  of  preaching  to  them  in  the 
name  o^  the  self  sh/led  God,  they  might  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  Equality,  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution." Xhese  children  had  parents — these  parents  must 
have  taugjht  them  these  principles.  These  principles  durst  not 
have  openly  and  publicly  shewn  themselves,  unless  they  had 
been,  as  they  really  were,  general  throughout  France.  These 
chikhcn  when  they  thus  appeared  with  this  horrid  demand, 
may  have  been  eight  or  nine  years  old.  Their  fathers  then  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  it  is  not,  therefore  supposing  too  much, 
or  asserting  too  harshly,  that  the  French  army  which  invaded 
Russia,  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  youths  of  that  genera- 
tion, connnandcd  too,  perhaps,  by  those  who  begiit  and  misled 
them.  Nay,  even  of  those  very  "  lads  of  Paris  "  who  in  1793, 
thus  publicly  derided  and  defied  their  Maker.  I  say,  .'  **  n  we 
consider  that  this  was  the  case,  and  behold  these  men  writhing 
under  the  agonies  of  the  Berezina — suffering  beyond  what 
mortals  ever  ciidnred — Reeling  the  omnipotence  ^f  that  power 
wliich  they  had  so  wantonly  and  openly  defied — their  spirit 
withered,  and  their  strength  blasted  by  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty*— that  it  affords  a  picture  which  no  man  can  contem- 
plate without  terror^  and  which  mu(5t  make  the  most  profligate 
I'ear,  and  the  most  abandoned  tremble. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  bitter  period  of  misery,  this  indis- 
crihablc  scene  of  horror  and  carnage,  that  the  ofticvil  organ  of 
ihe  French  govcrnnu-nt,  along  with  the  29th  bulletin,^ ojutraged 
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•  "  By  the  '„rt-ath  of  Ctxl  frost  is  given."    Job  xxxvii.  10, 
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ijvery  foelinfr  of  honour,  truth,  and  humanity,  in  glorying  over, 
and  making  merry  at  its  disastrous  contents.  "  The  details  coii". 
tained  in  it,  (said  the  Monitcur),  cannot  but  add  to  the  glory 
with  which  the  French  army  has  coveretl  itself,  in  this  last 
campaign,  to  the  admiration  of  the  heroic  firmness,  and  puis- 
sant genius,  which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  inspires.  Alter  hav- 
ing vanquished  the  Russians  in  twenty  battles,  and  driven  tluj^ 
from  their  ancient  capital,  reduced  to  ashes,  our  brave  irov.ps 
have  had  to  bear  up  against  the  rigour  of  an  excessive  cold, 
and  tlie  severity  of.  an  inhospitable  climate.     There  are  few 
pages  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  that  with  respect  to  noblci 
ness,  elevation  and  interest,  can  be  con)y)ared  to  this  memor- 
able bulletin.     It  is  an  historical  piece  of  the  first  rank."     \\\ 
the  disastrous  situation  lo  which  the  J'Vench  army  was  x-educed, 
"  The  genius  6f  the  Sovereign  animates  ni],  foresees  evcrtj  thing, 
and  prepares  unexpected  resources.     The  enemies  who  had 
the  elements  for  their   auxiliaries,  were  beaten  wherever  they 
appeared.     The  march  of  the  French  army,  which  had  never 
been  delayed  by  any  diificulty,  is  a  series  of  triv^uphs,  and  tlic 
operations  concluded  with  a  brilliant  victory,  which  dissipates 
every  fear.  *     We  have  seen  the  sacred  squadron,  composed  of 
•brave  men,  selected  fi'oni  among  the  valiant,  preserving  in  the 
jnidst  of  dangers,  that  constancy  and  gaietij,  in  whicii  men, 
although  by  nature  sufficiently  formed  for  hardihood,  are  dcfir 
cienti  and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  with  such  an  army,  an(j 
,sach  a  General,  the  eventual  success  of  the  war  cannot  be  uiir 
certain."     "  The  skilful  foresight  of  the  Emperor,  which  dives 
into  futurity,"  has  provided  at  Wilna,  "  every  thing  necchsary 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  useful  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  whole  firmy.     Within  these  three  mqndis,  the 
magazines  have  been  filled,   and  easy  communication   exists 
between  the  lines  and  the  magazines  of  the  army.     People  re- 
cently arrived  from  Poland,  confirm  this  intelligence,  and  add, 
that  there  arc  larger  supplies  of  ammunition,  and  provisions  o(  I 
all  kinds,  in  the  different  magazines,  than  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  army  through  the  whole  winter."f     Magazines  with 


'  *'  Trunbling  an^  ti^lLing  loud  went  fear." 
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every  thing,  tliere,  no  doubt,  was;  but  where  was  the  army? 
Surely,  it'  the  29th  bulletin  is,  as  it  really  is,  a  historical  tlocu- 
ment   of  the  iirst   importance,    this   extraordinary   narrative 
which  accompanies  it,  also  from  official  authority,  ought  to  be 
equally  so;  and,  if  it  descends  to  posterity,  it  nmst  strike  thf'ni 
with  wonder  and  astonishment,  at  the  debased  and  degraded 
state  of  a  nation,  the  very  existence  of  whose  Governmeut  de-r 
ponded  upon  falsehood,  and  a  total  want  of  any  one  feeling 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brutes  that  perish.     The 
history  of  no  nation  cin  produce  an  instance  of  such  a  desper- 
ate perversion  of  truth,  and  such  a  total  contempt  of  the  opinion 
of  nifinkind,  as  is  here  exhibited  by  Gallic  sophistry,  and  Par.- 
isian  levitv.     He  who  is  extolled  here  as  foreseeing  every  thing, 
foresaw  nothing.     He  abandoned  the  miserable  remains  of  that 
army,  which  had  remained  faithful  and  obedient  unto  him, 
through  dangers  which  no  human  power  can  describe.     Who 
ctui  tell  the  pangs  oLgrief,  shame,  and  despair,  which  burst 
from  the  indignant  bosoms  of  the  wretched  few  whom  his  po- 
licy deserted  at  Smorgonie?  and  who,  it  was  fortunate  for  him, 
never  returned  to  France,  as  he  never  wished  they  should. 
Oh!  could  the  expiring  thousands  of  Krasnoi,  or  ihe  ghastly 
figures  of  the  Berezina,  have  been  transported  to  the  banks  cf  tht; 
Seine,  what  a  tale  of  woe  could  they  have  :old — what  a  specta- 
,  clo  of  wi-etchedness  would  they  have  exhibited.     It  must  have 
[called  forth  the  indignation  of  France,  and  a  fate,  very  differ- 
I  cut  IVom  Elba,  might  then  have  been  their  Emperor's  doom. 

The  Russian  armie.5  continued  to  advance  in  an  overwhelm- 
iing  mass,  sweeping  every  thing  before  them.  On  ihe  12th 
I  December,  they  entered  Wilna  upon  the  slwulden  of  theix* 
j  enemies,  who  were  forced  to  abandon  all  their  magazines  of 

provisions,  clothing,  and  military  stores,  collected  at  an  im- 
jmense  expcnce,  and  to  a  great  amount.  Fourteen  thousand 
I  Tschetwert  of  barley  5000  do.  of  biscuit  and  flour,*  and  an 
i immense  number  of  uniforms,  musquets,  pouclies,  and  saddles, 
I  great  coats,  and  other   articles  of  equipment,  were  found  at 

Wjlna,  besides  a  great  deal  in  the  neighbourhood.     Seven  Gc- 
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ncrals,  18  staff  officers,  224  superior  officers,  9/117  soldicra 
and  5139  sick,  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  town.  And  from 
tlie  8th  to  the  13th,  168  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Victors.  A  vast  number  were  also  killed  and  wounded,  in 
different  affairs,  the  exact  account  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  General  Kutusoff  and  Tettenborn  on  the  8th,  took 
prisoners  tlie  wretched  remains  of  the  Bavarians,  consisting  of 
126  oilicers,  and  2024  men.  General  Platoff  destroyed  two 
wlu>I'j  columns,  of  which  he  took  1000  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
were  killed  aiid  wounded.  Every  day,  every  hour  increased 
the  number,  till  there  were  no  more  to  take,  or  for  the  sworij 
to  destroy.     The  miserable  remnants  of  tiie  French  army, 

"  Refuse  oi'  swords,  and  gleanings  of  the  fight,'* 

continued  to  fly  to  the  frontiers,  pursued  hy  the  Russians,  c()ii> 
stantly  in  advance  of  whose  army,  was  the  indeiatigable  Platoti' 
and  his  Cossacks.  At  Kowno,  he  came  up  with  them  once  more, 
and  passing  the  Niemen  on  the  ice,  he  on  the  24th,  killed,  wound- 
ed, iiud  took  prisoners,  including  those  taken  in  thepursuit,  1 0,000 1 
men,  most  of  whom  were  raw  recruits,  *  so  that,  perhaps,  iiotj 
a  nam,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  superior  officers,  escaped  of 
all  that  tremendous  tL  xe  which  passed  the  Niemen,  upo;  thej 
morning  of  that  day  six  months  preceding;  besides  many  of 
those  who  had  perished,  v/ere  reinforcements  which  had  lately 
advanced,  and  were  not  included  in  the  original  force,  and 
their  number  certainly  exceeded  whatever  part  of  the  original 
strength  elfectod  its  escape.     Fifpm  Kowno,  part  of  the  im- 
tives  took  the.  oad  ior  Tilsit,  followed  by  Wittgenstein,  andj 
part  for  Wilkowitsch,  followed   }y  Platoff. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  divisions  of  the  Russian  main! 
army  took  the  direction  of  Grodno,  from  the  neighbourhood (ij 
which,  an  Austiian  force,  there  stationed,  fled  as  fast  as  possibloj 
Tthichagofftook  the  direction  of  the  upper  Niemen,  and  (juicklvj 
ckaved  both  banks  of  that  river.  Schwartzcnberg  and  Rcgnicfl 
now  felt  themselves  in  a  perilous  situation.     Tchichagoff's  aiw| 


*  "  Conscripts  and  convalescent'j."     Cathcart's  dispatch,  Dec.  31st. 
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other  forces  were  advancing  on  ihcir  left  flank,  and  even  tlireal* 
cned  their  rear.  Sackcn  reinforced,  was  now  advancing  u|)on 
them  in  front,  and  at  no  distance  from  him,  was  still  I'urlhtr 
reinforcements,  under  TouchkolF,  wlio  had  reached  Minsk  on 
the  loth  December.  They,  therefore,  fled  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation, and  gained,  after  considerable  losses,  the  ;rrund 
duchy  of  Warsaw  and  Austrian  Gallicia:  the  Austrians  glad, 
no  doubt,  to  be  relieved  from  the  dangers  of  a  campaign  iu 
which  they  never  were,  nor  was  it  possible  they  could  be,  vt;ry 
cordial. 

Till  the  date  of  the  25th  December,  from  the  head-quartevs  at 
Wiina,  and  from  some  corps  not  so  late,  by  several  days,  the  Rus- 
sians had  taken  41  Generals,  1,298  ollicers,  167,510  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers,  prisoners;  and  1131  pieces  of 
<annon;  and  upon  comparing  this  account  from  the  Peters- 
burgh  Gazette,  with  the  tables  I  have  annexed  to  this  work, 
as  kept  from  the  official  dispatches,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  i* 
scarcely  any  diiferencc. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  l^ord  Tyrccnnel,  attached  to  the 
British  embassy  at  St.  Pelersbuigh,  a  young  nobleman  ol"  great 
talents  and  exalted  virtues,  died  at  Wilna.     His  Loril3l)ip  serv- 
ed as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  under  Tchichiigoft — he  had  fol- 
lowed with  an  ardour  beyond  his  strength,  this  giorious  advance 
of  the  Russian  armies,  and  miserable  and  ruinous  retreat  of  the 
French.    He  had  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the  Berezina,  and  all 
the  subsequent  scenes  of  misery  which  fell  on  the  heads  of  the 
invaders;  but  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  and  the  fatigue,  over- 
came his  constitution,  and  h  ■  died  of  a  pulmonic  coinj)!;iint. 
sincerely  regretted  and  generally  lamented.     Marshal  Kutusoif 
caused  military  honours  be  paid  to  his  remains,   and  a  mcmii- 
ment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  reformed  church  al 
Wilna.     Peace  to  his  ashes — his  memory  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten, but  will  be  remembered  with  those  of  the  other  heroes  wlu» 
have  fought  and  died  in  the  most  glorious  cause  in  which  ever 
man  was  embarked.     Along  with  the  Russian  army,  through 
all  this  eventful  period,  was  that  biave  officer.  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, from  whose  able  pen  the  world  may,  at  no  distant  date, 
expect  an  accurate  and  minute  account  of  all  these  momcntoi^s 
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npchilions.  He  was  at  tlio  lieail  of  tlic  Commissariat,  iri  tlid 
Uussian  army,  and  in  wliith  sitiiatiun  he  ronderctl  tlic  most  cv 
sential  services.  The  Russian  forces  liad  never  before  htcn 
supplied  in  such  u  regular  manner.  By  his  advice  and  dircc- 
t'ous,  throujjli  all  this  tremendous  strupfj^le^  they  wanted  no- 
thing.  Bonaparte  keenly  felt  iiis  services;  and  henee,  in  vent- 
ing ids  spleen  against  the  gaHant  llostopchin,  lie  could  not  al- 
low him  to  escape,  without  a!>  observation  of  contemptuous 
anger.  "  After  Uostopchin  had  completed  the  tlestruction  ot 
Moscow,  he  has  been  able  to  console  himself  in  the  society  of 
the  English  Commissary,  Wilson."*  The  world  would  con- 
sider them  as  very  fit  companions. 

Amongst  the  other  remarkable  events  of  this  year  which  it 
is  now  time  to  notice,  is  the  conduct  of  JSweden.  The  ar- 
rog  ,nt  domineering  power  of  France,  out  of  her  own  bor- 
ders, had  at  last  separated  that  kingdom,  though  ruled  by  a 
Frenclmian,  from  the  interest  and  views  of  France.  The  con- 
flcquence  of  which,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  which  gave  general  satisfaction  in  Swcdtn. 
If  Bernadotte  at  that  moment  did  not  join  the  cause  of  Russia, 
it  was  merely  from  his  inability  to  tlo  so,  that  he  refrjiincd 
Sweden  was  greatly  weakened  and  impoverished,  from  the  late 
war  with  Russia,  but  above  all,  from  the  loss  of  her  tratle,  the 
consequences  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  Shortly  alter 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  by  the  latter  with  Sweden,  a 
meeting  took  place  at  Abo,  between  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der and  Bernadotte,  the  Crowii  Prince  of  Sweden,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  ties  of  friendship  between  these  person- 
ages was  drawn  closer,  and  Alexander  felt  himself  at  full  iiltity 
to  withdraw  the  Russian  troops  from  Finland,  and  to  transport 
them  across  the  Gulph  of  Finland  to  ♦^he  Dwina;  where  as  wc 
have  seen,  they  rendered  such  important  services,  and  by  tlieir 
timely  assistance,  rendered  the  issue  of  the  Russian  cam))aign 
more  signally  disastrous  to  the  enemy,  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  But  this  was,  after  all,  the  smallest  part  of  the  good  ii 
did.     With  Bernadotte  his  enemy,  Bonaparte  was  under  tkc 

*  Twcntj. third  Bulletin,  Moscow,  Oct.  ?, 
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necessity  of  keeping  on  Iinmcnseforco  in  his  roar,  all  over  tlieklni;- 
dom  of  Prussia,  from  tlic  Oder  to  the  Nirmen,  where  Aiigoreuu 
end  Victor  with  105,000  men,  were  both  stationed,  lor  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  necessity  obliged  Honnparte  to  cull  them 
to  his  assistance;  but  still  he  durst  not  do  so,  with  regard  to  lh(' 
forces  of  the  ft)rmer,  till  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
attempt  from  Sweden  was  rendered  ulmost  Impossible,  when  as 
we  hate  already  seen,  this  force  under  Angcreau,  cnnie  too  lato 
to  render  him  any  effectual  assistance.  Bonaparte  was  well 
nware  of  the  discontent,  which  reigned  amongst  the  people  all 
along  tlio  southern  shores  of  the?  Baltic;  ai\d  that  the  presence 
of  a  Swedish  army,  near  the  mouth  of  the  0<ler,  might  have 
kindled  a  flame,  which  would  have  formed  a  circle  of  fire  in 
his  rear,  through  which  nothing  could  penetrate  to  his  assis- 
tance. The  coniluct  of  the  Crown  Prince  at  this  moment,  and 
the  measures  he  took,  were  such,  as  were  alone  suihcient  to 
screen  him  fi*om  those  surmises  afterwards  thrown  out  against 
him,  for  lukewurmness  and  insincerity  in  the  cause  ii)  which  he 
had  enV^arked.  This  was  the  moment,  when  above  all  othersj 
he  could  have  rendered  Bonaparte  the  most  effectual  assistance^ 
by  attacking  the  Russians  in  Finland,  and  threatening  Peters- 
burgh  from  the  west;  while  Bonaparte  advanced  to  it,  as  he  cer- 
tainly at  the  outset  meant  to  do,  from  the  Southwes*.  and  South. 
Bonaparte  was  aw  arc  of  the  importance  of  his  assistance,  and  of- 
fered him  every  bribe,  that  he  conceived  would  influence  him}  but 
the  Crown  Prince  rejected  them  all:  the  giver  aad  the  gifls, 
were  alike  objects  of  his  contempt,  suspicion,  a, id  disregard. 
He  knew,  that  the  promises  of  Bonaparte,  were  dr.rk  as  Erebus, 
and  therefore  were  not  to  be  trusted.  The  conduct  of  Sweden, 
though  she  did  not  actually  embark  in  the  war,  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  Alexander*  Not  that  the  junction  of  Swe- 
den with  Bonaparte,  would  have  insured  the  subjugation  of 
the  Piiissian  empire — No!  the  spirit  which  animated  Russia, 
would  have  overcome  all  attempts  of  her  enemies;  but  the  neu- 
trality of  Sweden  saved  her  from  greater  distress  than  she  hud 
to  endure.  Sweden  also  knew,  that  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Russia  would  ensue,  upon  the  commencement  of  hostv- 
lities  Ixtwccn  the  latter  power  and  France;  and  by  the  exertion* 
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nfld  aid  of  the  British  nnvy,  any  nttcinpt  wpon  i'inliiiul  would 
be  rendered  extremely  dangerous  iind  prccarrouS.  Still,  how- 
ever,  even  the  ])ro8pect  <)t'  such  nn  atteiu|)t  would  have  been 
hurtful  and  discouragir^Ho  Alexander;  qto^i  i|i;/>>»s  of  the  ut- 
most connequencc  to  himf  to  be  freed  fronMflY*^:, *  tm  that  side. 
Hence  the  conferences  at  Abo,  and  this  ()l)jeet,  with  vi8itiii|r 
different  places  of  his  empire — animating  his  people,  and  en- 
couraging them  to  resistance,  and  with  his  servants  t^vvisinjr 
plans  for  continued  and  determined  resistance  to  the  d  in- 

vader, occupied  the  time  of  Alexander,  during  whit  period 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  the  hardihood  to  charge  him  with 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  palace,  safe  from  thcdiu  of  war,  aiul 
far  from  the  miseries  of  his  people!* 

In  the  meantime,  the  suflbrings  and  privations  of  the  people 
in  Russia,  brought  upon  them  by  their  firmness  and  patriotism, 
called  forth,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  sympathies  of  the  people  oi' 
Great  Britain.  On  the  17th  Decembir,  a  message  wan  brought 
down  froni  the  Prince  Regent,  to  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
reijuesting  them  to  take  into  their  consitlerption,  the  propriety 
of  granting  a  sum  of  money  for  the  r(>lief  of  tlic  Russian  peo])le, 
who  ha<t  losi  their  all  bv  the  French  invasion.  This  inessajin 
was  rnij:'rly  tfiken  into  consideration,  atid  the  sum  of  ^'200,000 
^ran'cd,  withor.t  any  serious  opposition.  It  was  indeed,  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Whtlbread,  with  this  sneering  observation,  that 
Wc  ought  first  to  relieve  our  starvinji  manufacturers;  and  bv 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  his  usual  style,  on  the  grounds,  tliiii 
such  a,  demand  was  an  insulf  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
By  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  tvei'c  insulted  by  tliis 
message,  Sir  Francis,  no  doubt,  meant  those  people,  who  like 
himself,  beheld  no  magni.nimity  in  the  character  of  Alexander, 
Tvho  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  safe  from  the  perils  of  war, 

•  "  And  are  we  furdrer  to  be  called  upon  to  admire  the  magy»nniinitj'  of^'ie  V.m- 
peror  Alexander,  because  safe  himself  from  llie  perils  of  war,  and  nnUiudicd  by  tlir 
hand  of  famine;  retired  in  his  palace,  heborewitli  unequalled  fortitude  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  subjects.  The  appeal,  Sir,  will  find  mnrjf  hearts  in  thts  House  n'hich  will 
•not  vibrate  to  it." — Sir  Francis  Burdett's  S))eech,  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  3il,  1812. 
The  f^eater  shame  that  there  should  have  been  any  l)osoms,  either  in  that  TToiise  or 
out  of  it,  that  did  not  vibrate  to  such  an  appeal.  A  bivouaque  at  the  JBerezinoi  or 
o  retirement  to  Elba,  was  the  proper  station  for  such  bosoms.  Tliese  would  haVC 
laught  them  to  vibrate  in  the  cause  of  truth,  honour,  and  justice. 
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iitid  untoucf*^'  l)y  (lie  hand  of  famine;  and  tliosc  people  who, 
with  him,  iH'hchl   nothing  but  barbarity  and  atrocity  in  the 
iharactt-r  of*  the  Husiiian  people,  and  the  sacrifices  they  made. 
"I  ji;lu(Hy,*' ..says  he,  "turn  my  eyes  from  a  scene  where  I 
iiiul  nothing  tc^rt^Tiirc,  and  every  thing  to  shrink  from;  where 
:i  barbarous  people,  dead  to  one  of  the  most  Macred  feelingb 
wiiJcli  animate  the  bosom  of  man,  brandish  the  torch,  and  de-. 
solute  that  unlmppy  land,  which  they  ought  to  protect,  or  per- 
ish in  the  attempt."*     Sir  Francis  Burdett's  i<\        must  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  men,  if  he  conk!  ■  ing  to  ad- 
mire in  the  character  of  the  Russian  people.    ,.  in  the 
sacrihces  and  exertions  which  they  made.     !N           . .      senator 
of  Bonaparte,  or  child  of  revolutionary  France,  ever  said  more 
— ever  said  so  much;  Sir  Francis  mistook  the  place  v/here  this 
speech  was  deliveretl — it  should  have  been  in  Paris,  not  in 
Loudon.     How  such  a  demand  was  an  insult  to  this  country, 
was  an  assertion  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  might  make;  but 
which  was  beyond  the  power  of  his  crooked  logic  to  explahi. 
The  very  reverse  of  such  aspersions  is  the  fact.     In  consider- 
ing the  adniiirable  proclamations  and  dispatches  of  the  Russian 
Sovereign  and  his  Generals,  thpse  come  home  to  every  ho- 
nourable and  noble  feeling  in  the  human  bosom.     In  review^ 
ing  their  patriotism,  their  courage,  and  their  perseverance,  and. 
last,  their  humble  dependence  upon,  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  Divine  aid  and  assistance,  the  mind  which  is  not 
bound  in  ignorance,  and  warped  by  prejudice,   beyond  the 
common  lot  of  man — which  is  not  dead  to  every  feeling,  which 
mankind  have  hitherto  accounted  honourable,  must,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  see  every  thing  to  admire, 
unci  nothing  to  shrink  from.     With  regard  to  Mr  Whitbread, 
it  seemed  to  be  his  business  to  refuse  to  see,  that  what  the  Rus- 
sians had  done,  was  the  most  certain  way  for  our  manufactur- 
ers to  obtain  relief;  that  Russian  patriotism  and  courage  had 
broken  that  gigantic  arm,  which  had  long  been  the  only  cause 
of  their  sufterings.     Every  battle  which  was  fought  h}  Russia, 
\(as  also  the  battle  of  Great  Britain;  for  it  was  principally  to 

*  Mr  F»»nc)s  Burdett's  Speech,  House  of  Commons,  December  5(1. 
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secure  her  detstruction  that  every  one  of  these  battles  were  fought. 
If  Alexander  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Bonaparte,  manufac- 
turers and  labourers  would  not  have  been  the  only  sufferci's  which 
would  have  been  found  in  Great  Britain.  The  people,  however, 
of  Great  Britain,  were  of  a  very  different  opinion  fr«m' these  gen- 
tlemen. They  not  only  applauded  the  conduct  of  their  represen- 
tatives, for  bestowing  that  sum  out  of  the  public  purse,  but  they 
cheerfully  opened  their  private  purses,  for  the  relief  of  so  much 
misery,  and  such  invincible  patriotism.  Large  sums  were  raised 
throughout  the  country,  and  remitted  to  Russia,  where  these 
were  received  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  by  tiie  Russian  Sove- 
reign and  his  subjects.  On  their  minds,  and  his  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  it  made  a  deep  and  a  lasting  impression.  *'  The 
sympathy  and  cordiality  manifested  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  to  his  people,  has  made  a  deep  and 
ratistactory  impression  on  the  mind  of  Alexander,  which  tiever 
can  be  effaced,'"'^  He  eagerly  solicited  the  British  minister  to 
communicate  this  to  his  Sovereign,  and  to  his  country,  And 
was  all  this  nothing?  Independent  of  the  charity  in  a  worthy 
cause,  one  expression  of  gratitude  from  the  lips  of  Alexander 
was  worth  it  all.  The  remembrance  of  it  can  never  be  effaced. 
No !  Political  quarrels  may  arise — Alexander  may  be  our  foe. 
But  him,  nor  his  people,  can  never  seek  to  overthrow  our  in- 
dependence, or  pursue  us  with  that  rancorous  and  destructive 
hostility,  which  France,  and  her  rulers,  have  done.  No !  our 
conduct,  on  this  occasion,  exalted  the  «Vitish  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  nation.  It  relieved  the  pressing  want  of 
thousands,  whose  sufferings  and  whose  losses  rendered  our 
prosperity  and  safety  doubly  secure;  and  it  afforded,  at  this 
foment,  such  a  contr^ist  between  our  conduct  and  character, 
when  compared  to  that  of  France, .  as  can  never  be  forgotten  in 
Russia — in  a  few  words,  ^'  which  can  never  be  effaced." 

Of  the  miseries  and  hardships,  which  millions  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  endured,  we  can  hardly  form  a^  i:^dequate  idea^ 
!^very  thing  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  had,  was  either  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  hands,  or  wasted  by  the  enemy:  so  com^ 


f  Catbcart's  Dispatch,  Kaliscb,  ^larch  6tb,  181^ 
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plete  was  the  destruction,  that,  from  an  account  lately  publislt- 
od  at  Paris,  by  an  officer  who  belonged  to  the  Imperial  guard, 
nothing  was  left,  either  for  food  or  shelter,  to  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  army.  When,  during  the  day,  they  saw,  at  a  distance, 
the  steeple  of  the  village  church--p-wh«n,  during  those  weary 
nights  of  misery  and  horror,  they  heard  its  clock  strike  the 
hours,  they  were  cheered  with  the  hope,  if  not  of  food,  at  least 
of  shelter  from  the  bitter  blast — vain  expectation — they  cunie 
to  the  spot,  and  found  the  steeple  standing  amidst  smoking 
ashes.  Such  were  the  scenes,  occasioned  by  the  enemy  him- 
self, even  to  the  gates  of  Wilna.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  country,  from  Moscow  to  tho  Niemcn,  was  rendered  a 
desert,  it  is  but  few  who  consider  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief. It  is,  no  doubt,  conceived  to  be  something  of  great 
magnitude;  but  the  distance  from  us  drowns,  in  some  degree, 
the  voice  of  the  sorrow  which  there  covers  the  country  with 
mourning,  and  prevents  us  from  appreciating  clearly  the 
terrific  nature  of  the  picture  exhibited  to  our  view.  When, 
however,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  informed  that  the 
distance  from  the  Niemen,  at  Kowno,  to  Moscow,  is  700  miles, 
or  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  Straits 
of  Dover;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  throughout  all  this 
distance,  for  many  miles  in  breadth,  (in  some  places  100,)  the 
country  was  rendered  a  desart,  and  a  population,  perhaps 
double  the  number  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  or  equal 
to  that  of  Ireland,  were  stripped  of  their  clothes,  of  their  food, 
of  their  houses,  and,  in  a  word,  of  their  all,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  northern  winter,  then  may  any  inhabitant  of  this 
happy  land,  appreciate  the  mischief  in  its  true  extent — then 
may  even  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  his  callous  followers,  allow 
that  the  case  demanded  not  only  our  pity,  but  our  assistance. 
Let  us  attend  to  the  account  of  the  arch  destroyer  himself. 
He  seldom  errs  far  in  his  account  of  destruction.  There  he  is 
in  his  element — there  ho  is  at  home.  "  Four  thousand  vil- 
lages, says  he,  and  50  towns,  in  the  finest  parts  of  the  Russian 
Jlinpire,  were  reduced  to  ashes."*    All  the  detached  houses,  of 


*  ^pupartc's  Speech  to  the  Senate,  February  14tb,  181  J. 
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every  description,  upon  the  line  of' his  retreat,  we  arc  infuniied 
by  botl)  Russian  and  French  authority,  were  completely  con- 
Kumed.  In  several  of  these  towns  the  population  amounted  to 
10,  and  even  to  15,000.  Amongst  these  were  Maloyarasluvit/, 
Viuiima,  Smolensk,  Orijcha,  Polotzk,  and  many  others.  In 
Moscow  alone,  there  were  200,000;  who,  according  to  the 
enemy's  26th  bulletin,  waixdered  in  the  adjacent  woods,  dy. 
ing  with  hunger,  and  came  upon  the  ruins  to  look  for  some 
scraps  and  garden  stuils,  to  live  upon.  Around  the  envir- 
ons of  Moscow,  and  within  the  distance  of  20  leagues,  the 
26th  bulletin  informs  us,  there  were  no  fewer  than  8000  vil- 
lages, and  as  many  country  houses.  Though  most  of  tlxesc 
escaped  aestruction,  yet  every  thing  in  tliem,  or  around  them, 
fit  for  the  use  of  man,  was  destroyed.  "  The  fire  of  Moscow,  says 
the  enemy,  consumed  tlie  labour  and  cares  of  four  generations."* 
The  picture,  which  he  here  cxhibiti>,  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  It  is,  no  doubt,  correct;  and  what  a  sum  of  huiiiui^ 
KufTering  does  the  most  cursory  glance  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  observer.  Yet,  wero  these  loyal  and  patient  sufferers  de> 
scribed  as  barbarians^  who  possessed  not  one  quality  to  admire; 
and  their  Sovereign  stigmatised  as  having  shut  himself  up  snug 
in  his  palace,  thoughtless  of  tlieir  griefs  and  inse^isible  of  their 
wrongs.  Posterity  will  load  with  veproach  the  memory  of  the 
Briton,  who  at  this  moment,  with  r  rary  evidence  of  the  titroiig- 
est  kind  before  his  eyes,  could  uti       ich  sentiments  as  these. 

But,  to  return  again  to  our  narrative;  on  the  side  of  Iligii, 
the  enemy,  who  held  th?  cowu  of  Fredcrickstadt,  from  whence 
he  made  inroads  into  bt>th  Livonia  and  Pskov,  was  dis- 
lodged from  the  same,  on  the  16th  November,  by  8Q0Q 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Lewes,  and 
Major  Jalistratow,  dec.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which 
the  eneiny  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men,  killed  and  wound* 
I'd,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt,  by  M(icdonald,  to  relieve  it,  tlie 
place  was  captured,  with  the  garrison,  consisting  of  SOO  Bavari- 
ans, and  all  that  part  of  the  Country  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
The  river  Dwina  being  now  frozen,  and  it,  with  the  ^lova^scs 


*  Bona|iartc's  Speech  to  the  Senate,  Fcbrvar^  14tb,  I8ia. 
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in  front  of  the  Ruteian  positions,  by  thnt  means  rendered  pa 
Hible  tor  cavalry,  Mncdonnld  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, to  pass  ove?  a  force,  in  order  to  secure  his  right  flank» 
hem  the  Russians  close  into  Riga,  and  also  harass  the  roar  of 
the  troops  before  it,  now  commanded  by  the  Martjuis  of  Paiuc- 
ci.    After  severe  actions  on  the  15th  and  16t4j,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  enemy  lost  400  killed  and  wounde<l;  lie  was  foiled  in 
his  intentions.     The  Russian  loss  in  these  affairs  was  nearly 
♦00  men  killed  and  wounded.     These  were  the  last  efforts  of 
the  enemy  at  this  place.     Macdonald,   who  lingered  some- 
time longer  before  Riga,  in  the  same  state  of  stupor  in  which 
his  master  had  lain   at   Moscow,   learning,   at  length,   the 
sorrowful  and  alarming  tidings  of  the  miserable  fate  of  th(» 
m-nnd  army,  and  of  every  thing  that  was  advancing  to   its 
Assistance,   conceived  it  full  time  to  consult  his  safety.     Hft 
ffed  from  Riga  in  all  haste,  and  took  the  direction  of  Til- 
sit, upon  the  Niemen.     As  eager  as  his  master,  to  secure 
his  personal  safety,  he  lefl  the  Prussian  troops  in  his  rear,  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  any  Russian  force  which  might  be  follow- 
ing them.     On  the  26th,  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tilsit,  and  found  it  in  liie  possession  of  the  Russians.     Their 
advanced  parties,  however,  under  General  Kutusoff,  coifisisting 
principally  of  light  cavalry  and  Cossacks,  were  unable  to  oppose 
his  march,  and  they,  in  conse(juence,  fell  back  upon  Wittgen- 
I  stein's  force,  which  was  rapidly  advancing  to  their  assistance, 
hi  the  meantime,  however,  the  road  being  lefl  open,  Macdon- 
I  aid  tooH  advantage  of  it,  and  fled  in  all  haste  towards  Koning^ 
I  berg,  with  only  5000  men.*     The  advance  of  Wittgenstein  in- 
tercepted the  retreat  of  the  Prussian  troojis,  under  Ge;icral 
I  D'York,  who  very  readily  entered  into  a  ccmvention  v.ith  the 
jUussians,  to  desist  from  all  hostilities,  and  remain  in  safety 

,  "  subsequent  events,  the  consequence  of  negotiations  which 
I  are  to  take  place  between  the  Belligerent  powers,  will  decide 
pheir  future  fate."f  ^'J'''  tHs^^rtVA^A     •  -    >  « '>  *  -  >;»*  it«n 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  Napoleon  affected  not  to  under- 

♦  KutusoiT's  Journal  from  4th  to  10th  Januaiy. 
t  D*  York's  Letter  to  Macdonald,  Tauroj{gm,  D«ceint»er  30th. 
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stantl  the  mcmiing  and  intentions  of  this  convctition ;  but  Born?- 
pnrte  knew  it  well,  it  filled  him  with  rage  nnd  angtiish.   The  issue 
of  the  RuHsian  cnrnpiiign  was  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  w 
consequences  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  which  staggered 
the  resolution  of  the  keenest  votaries  of  French  invincibility. 
The  treachery  of  General  D'York  fdled  the  mouths  of  tlic 
French  orators  with  fine  subjects  of  threats  and  declamatioi), 
in  order  to  call  forth  the  passions  of  the  French  people.     Kn^. 
land  was  stated  to  be  the  agent  which  had  occasioned  this 
mischief.    A  conscription  of  350,000  men  was  demanded  to  pun- 
ish this  treachery,  and  to  guard  against  any  other.*     It  was  the 
cfi'ect  of  this  example  which  alarmed  him  most.    Pie  knew  that  he 
was  no  longer  the  same  object  of  terror  that  he  was  six  months 
before  at  Gumbinncn;  and  though  Regnaud  de  St.  .lean  de  Ang- 
Icy  laboured  with  all  his  servility,  and  oratorical  flattery,  to  con- 
vince Europe  that  he  was  so,  a  very  large  portion  began  to  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  D'Angley's  assertions.     "  By  that  geniu!:,  save 
D*  Angley,  which  has  accustomed  France  to  conquer,  the  eneuiy, 
forced  from  al  his  posts,  repulsed  in  every  combat,  vanquished  in 
every  battle,  has  been  forced  to  abandon  his  capital  to  the  victor; 
but  he  gave  it  to  the  flames,  which  have  almost  reduced  it  to  usiies. 
PVom  thence  the  necessity  of  this^/orww/«  retreat i  a  retreat  whore- 1 
in  we  have  not  been  detained,  nor  disheartened  by  the  uspcritv 
of  the  climate,  the  early  severity  of  the  season^  and  its  unusual  | 
rigour.    When  the  29th  bulletin  of  the  grand  army  shall  at  onre 
astonish  and  reassure  France,  the  information  of  its  losses  unviil- 
cd  to  the  nation,  with  so  much  energetic  simplicity — with  sucli  I 
a  manly  confidence — will  awaken  in  all  Frenchmen  a  feeliiif; 
of  the  necessity  of  repairing  them,"  &c.     Branding  D'York 
with  every  thing  that  w^as  infamous,   the  orator  continued 
'*  but  our  forces,  our  means,  and  our  military  resources  nre  I 
immense.      Exteriorly  Austria,    and  our  other  allies,  shew  I 
themselves  affectionate  and  faithful."     But  yet,  they  may  dol 
as  D'York  has  done.     Therefore,  "  it  is  necessary  to  re-un-l 
ite  proportionate  resources,  even  superior  to  the  dangers  whiclil 
pi^udencc  discovers.     That  which  was  yesterday  suflicicnt  tori 


*  ConserratiTe  Serwte->»BasMiK>*s  Reportj  January  9thy  1812). 
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the  security  of  government,  is  to-day  found  to  be  deficient  in 
Ibrosight.  New  events  have  creatc<l  new  wants;  unforeseen 
conjunctures  require  unexpected  sacrifices.  The  manoeuvres 
and  intrio-uesof  England  liave,  over  the  Continent,  fortified  and 
raised  up  "  numerous  societies,  under  the  names  oi  truth  qf'na- 
lurct  &c.  &c.  or  under  other  titles  less  ridiculous,  pruucliing  hat-i 
rod,  insurrection,  and  disobedience  against  every  Sovereign,  the 
friend  of  I'rance,  of  Peace,  of  the  Continent."*  Yes,  England, 
under  the  name  of  truth  and  the  language  of  nature,  continued^ 
without  fear,  to  speak  her  sentiments  to  the  world.  '^  She  had 
savcd  herself  by  her  firmness,"  and  both  D'Angley.  and  his 
master  viteriorlj/  knew,  that  she  would  "  save  Europe  by  her  ex- 
ample." . 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  Icil  Petersburgh, 
and  arrived  at  Wilna.  His  presence  there  lie  conceived  ne- 
cessary, to  quiet  the  fears  of  tlie  inhabitants,  and  to  preserve 
tlicm  from  any  harsh  measures  which  might  otherwise  lmv& 
l)ccn  taken  against  them.  But,  eve»  before  his  arrival,  Poland 
was  freed  from  alarm.  "-  Fear  not,  says  Kutusoff,  even  though 
false  conceptions  and  a  momentary  delusion  have  seduced  seme 
among  you,  their  future  conduct  may  yet  erase  their  &ults;  for 
the  compassion  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  my  most  gracious 
Lord,  is  boundless;  and  as  for  me,  who  am  for  ever  bound  by 
liappy  ties  to  the  province  I  have  formerly  governed^  to  me  it 
irivcs  new  life  to  be  by  Providence  appointed  the  organ  of  so 
much  good."t  No  Davoust's  or  Vandupme's,  no.  Soult's  nor 
Suchet's,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  army,  to  cover  Wil* 
na  with  scaffolds  or  her  poople  with  mourning.  Oblivion  and 
Ibrgiveness  were  the  words  of  Alexander.  In  his  presence  Po> 
land  shook  off  her  fears,  ahd  raised  her. hands  to  bless  him. 
The  presence  of  the  Russian  ^viereign  and  his  brave  Ge.n»-. 
rols,  diffused  joy  ^i)d  gladness  where  fear  and  consternation 
reigned  before.  Wilna  became  9.  scene  of  rejoicing  and  festi- 
|vity.  The  Russifin  GpnieFAls,  9Pd.  their  tropps,  received  the 
I  woU  merited  amd.  sincere  tjianks  of  a.  grateful  Sovereign.     Rc> 


*  D'Angluy's  Addreas,  Senate,  January  14th,  1813. 
f  I^iitu$ofl"s.  Proclamation,  Molodctscluoa,  Dcccnjb^r  8th. 
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wards  and  honours  were  heaped  upon  them  all.     KutusofF  was* 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of  the  Russian  Empire,  by  the 
title  of  Prince  Kutusoil'  Smolensko.     He  was  also  decorated 
with  the  military  order  of  St.  George,  by  the  hand  of  his  august 
Sovereign.     But  that  was  not  all,     The  Emperor,  to  shew  stil) 
more  his  gratitude,  and  to  commemorate  to  latest  posterity  the 
deliverance  of  his  country,    which  this  gallant  General  had 
achieved,  took  from  his  Imperial  diadem  the  brightest  gem  it  con- 
tained, and  in  its  place  substituted  a  small  gold  plate,  on  which 
was  engraved  the  word  Kittumff,     A  greater  tribute  or  high-, 
cr  honour  the  one  could  not  pay  nor  the  other  receive — W'itt- 
genstein — the  gallant  Wittgenstein,  was  hot  only  promoted  to  u 
higher  rank  in  the  army,  but  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Count. 
Wittgenstein  had  no  fortune,     Alexander  knew  it.     Before  he 
left  Petersburgh,  he  gave  tv  grand  entertainment,  in  one  of  the 
Imperial  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood!  to  which  the  lady  of 
this  brave  officcf  was  invited.     There,  in  the  })resence  of  the 
whole  company,  the  Emperor  declared  that  she  was  hencefor- 
ward mistress  of  the  palace,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  as 
a  mark  of  gratitude  from  the  Sovereign  of  that  Empire,  the 
Capital  of  which,  the  bravery  of  her  husband  had  saved.    Every 
one  was  rewarded  in  his  station,  for  all  had  done  their  duty. 
By  command  of  the  Emperor  a  silver  medal  was  struck,  on 
which  was  engraven  the  ever  memorable  year  1812,  and  distri- 
buted to  every  Russian  who  was  engaged  in  this  campaign. 
«'  This  year  of  glory,  said  the  Emperor,  is  fled;  but  your  heroic 
deeds  will  remain  for  ever.    Suspended  from  a  blue  riband,  thi^ 
honourable  badge  will  ornament  the  inanly  breast,  that  impene- 
trable shield  of  our  native  land.     The  enemy  must  tremble 
when  he  beholds  it.     He  will  feel  that  under  this  silver  shield, 
glows  unconquerable  valour,  not  leading  to  avarice  or  impiety; 
but  which  rests  its  firmest  grounds  in  holy  religion,  aAd,  in  the  I 
ynmixed  love  of  our  country."* 

Though  now  the  depth  of  the  severest  winter  which  had  been  I 
known  for  many  years,  the  Russian  army  continued  to  advance. 
The  greatest  part  oi  the  army  crossed  the  Niemen,  pai:t  march- 


*  Aleiaadcr's  Froclainatioa.Febniiiy  17tb,  1817, 
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ihg  upon  Warsaw,  and  part  upon  Instcrburgh  and  Konings- 
berg.  The  French  army,  it' such  it  could  bo  called,  including 
the  rcintbrcements  which  had  at  different  times  joined,  or  ra- 
ther were  joining  it,  fled  bctbre  them.  At  Koniiigsberg,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  near  9000  men  were  made  prisoners.  On  the 
6th  January,  this  city,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  Soon  after  Marienwcrdor,  Elbing,  &c« 
shared  the  same  fate,  glad  to  be  relieved  from  their  oppressors. 
Wherever  the  Russians  came  they  were  welcomed  with  un- 
feigned joy,  and  received  as  deliverers.  Along  the  whole  line 
of  their  advance  they  continued  to  make  many  prisoners* 
From  the  25th  December  to  the  date  of  passing  the  Vistula,  up- 
on the  1 3th  Jan.  upwards  of  40,000  men  had  been  taken.  The 
Austrian  force  had  abandoned,  or  were  abandoning  in  all  haste 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  taking  up  their  quarters  in  Galli- 
cia.  Regnier,  with  the  Saxons  and  Poles,  and  what  Frenchmen 
remained  of  his  corps,  also  fled  from  that  Duchy,  and  took  the 
direction  of  Pos^n.  Leaving  a  force  before  the  fortified  towns, 
the  Russian  army  advanced  across  the  Vistula,  without  any 
thing  to  oppose  them.  Arrived  at  Posen,  Murat  resigned  the 
command  of  the  French  army  into  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy, 
*'  who  posscsbcd  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  and  who 
was  more  accustomed  to  o  grand  administration."*  A  grand 
administration  it  was,  with  a  vengeance,  where  there  war  nouglit 
to  administer.  A  king  "  of  shreds  and  patches."  lii'j  29th 
bulletin  had  informed  us,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fugitives  at  Wihia,  and  five  weeks  previous  to  this  period,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  they  could  muster  600 
horses  in  the  whole  army,  to  form  a  sacred  squadron  of  four 
troops  of  150  men  each,  to  guard  the  person  of  the  Emperor. 
Kutusoft''s  Journal  of  the  6th  January,  also  informs  us,  tliat  at 
that  dat^,  only  about  1500  men  remained  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  who  had  SfefFered  less  than  any  other  part  of  the  ar- 
my. It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  administiation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  French  army  would  not  be  a  difncult  task.  Tlie 
truth  was,  that  Murat  marched  home  with  all  speed,  lest,  in  the 
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hicdntiine,  the  Ilussian  ro/J should  hnvc  rcoclicil  to  Naples;  an((> 
Icflt  England,  whose  spirit  was  felt  wherever  the  billows  flowed, 
should  have  aUo  scattered  societies,  "  under  the  names  of  truth 
and  nature"  &c.  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  as  she  had  done  oit 
those  ol  Oennanyk  The  French  Marshal's,  one  by  one,  madr 
their  appearance  in  I'aris^  and  some  of  theni^  vix.  Davoust, 
Ncy»  and  the  Viceroy,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  took  up  tho 
pen  to  contradict,  point  blank,  the  Petersburgli  Ciazette,  and 
the  pithy  diitpatchos  of  Kutusoff'  and  Platolf',  which  recorded 
the  defeat  and  surrender  of  their  different  divisions.  Nothing 
now  remained  to  opiwse  the  advance  of  the  llust^ian  armivx 
through  the  kingdom  Of  Prussia.  Leaving  them  fbr  a  short 
time  employed  in  this  manner,  and  organizing  plans  of  the 
greatest  importance,  let  us  turn  our  attention,  for  a  moment, 
to  collect  into  a  short  compass  and  connected  form,  the  leading 
features,  the  mighty  consequcncc»,  and  the  terrible  losses  occtw 
sioncd  by  the  campaign  now  closed. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  account  of  this  compaign,  I 
endeavoured  to  state  the  strength  of  the  French  iirmy  led  a- 
gaifist  Russia,  and  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  subsequent  tabic**, 
that  it  has  not  been  exaggerated.  I  shall  hfirc  only  alter  ^'^ictor's 
reserve  from  45  to  50,000  men,  as  it  more  probably  amounted  to 
the  latter  than  the  former.  This  will  give  for  the  whole  force  led 
against  Russia,  620,000  men.  From  a  paper  foimd  at  Moscow, 
in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Thotnsoli,  Rowan,  k,  Co.  British  bank'- 
ors,  which  was  occupied  as  the  Chancellerie  de4  Etat  Major  of 
ihe  French  army,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Berthier,  it  appeaiK 
that -the  total  strength  of  the  French  army  was  616,500  men. 
This  number  is  1,500  more  than  the  number  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work,  and  3,500  less  than  1  now  state  it.  The 
authenticity  of  the  paper  was  not  doubted.  Indeed  it  is  provpil 
to  be  correct,  from  the  accounts  oS  the  losses  wliich  it  states  the 
French  army  sustained,  which  correspond  with  the  Russian 
accounts  to  a  great  de^ee  of  accuracy^  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
references  accompanying  the  tables.  It  also  agrees  with  thu 
tables  I  have  made  out,  in  the  leading  particulars,  viz.  in  the 
total  strength— In  the  number  of  Poles,  viz.  60,000;  and  in 
the  number  engaged  at  Borodino,  viz.^  180)000,  with  other 
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I  passages;  but  as  the  tables  I  have  annexed  wore  made  out  nnd 
publishcil  ncur  12  months  before  that  paper  oppearctl,  I  have 
ailhercd  to  my  own  motle  of  arrangement.     The  difference  ol' 
the  strength  of  the  respective  corps,  as  stated  in  it,  from  what 
1  have  made  them,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  during  thr 
operations  of  the  campaign  these  would  be  augmented  or  Itssen- 
vd  as  circumstances  end  situations  demanded;  nor  do  I  wish  to 
build  the  accounts  of  the  strength  of  the  French  army  upon 
that  document,  but  merely  to  point  it  out  as  conHnning  and 
coinciding  with  every  other  document.     It  may  also  be  remark- 
ed as  a  further  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  tables,  from  which 
1  have  founded  my  reckoning,  that  while  these  state  the  fore** 
at  615,  or  say  620,000  men,  that  the  paper  referred  to  makes 
it  616,500,  while  the  calculation  from  the  number  of  troops  u» 
be  furnished  by  treaty  for  the  Northern  war,  as  far  as  thesi? 
were  known,  and  where  wanting  from  the  number,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  respective  countries,  gives,  in  on« 
lease,  about  600,000;  and  in  another  computation,  from  the 
Icorps  employed  with  auxilliary  troops,  625,000;  and  deduct- 
ling  the  number  under  the  head  followers,  as  we  should  dOf  thi* 
I  Journal  de  Paris  makes  the  number  640,000.     The  total  num- 
jher  of  troo})s,  therefore,  and  other  persons  necessary  to  supply 
land  attend  to  their  wants,  may  fairly  be  taken  at  620,000. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain,  as  exactly  an 
jpossible,  the  amount  of  this  army,  the  largest  ever  led  to  dt- 
Utruction,  I  have  endeavoured  to  pay  every  attention  thereto, 
land  to  advance  nothing  ligbfly  concerning  it.  It  may  be  ne- 
Icessary  here  to  observe,  that  by  the  number  50,000,  which  I  in- 
Icludc  under  the  head  of  followers,  I  mean  every  one  that  be- 
jlongs  to  an  army,  except  infantry  and  cavalry,  viz.  artillerymen, 
jpionccrs.  Commissariat,  drivers,  medical,  staff",  attendants  of 
all  descriptions,  &c.  &c.  Besides  these,  the  force  with  which 
IBonaparte  passed  the  Niemen,  at  first  was  400,000  men.  A 
proclamation  from  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  must  havo 
known  exactly  the  number,  expressly  states  this  as  the  effective 
Iforce.  Victor  and  Augereau's  reserves,  amounting  to  1 10,000, 
Ijbliowcd,  which  made  510,000  effective  men,  infantry  and  ca- 
Ivalry,  which  entered  Russia.    In  this  statement  I  am  borne  out 
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by  the  f(»llowinp  prudonmtioh of  tlio  l^nijxror  Ahrxandcr, dni 
oil  M'ilna,  .Itiniiary  6tli,  1812:  ♦•From  *20  diflorcnt  nHtiom. 
fluB!)c<i  \vith  MUCccHH,  ha{fa  million  of'goMitrs,  infant nf  and  at. 
valfi/f  ncconipaniwl  by  1500  etinn<H),  eiiterfd  aitr  teiritoiy." 
Ill  that  territory  the  cnoniy  won  roiiiforcttl  by,  at  least,  (U),m' 
Poles*  according  to  his  own  odicial  Htnteinents,  aiul  it  \h  proha- 
ble  tlint  the  number  wns  nuicli  greater,  rh  the  hntiistcrH  of  tlir 
gruiul  duchy  of*  Warsaw,  in  an  address  to  the  king  of  Saxoiij, 
dated  Warsaw,  December  Ut,  1812,  expressly  dcclavo,  thntdur-l 
ing  that  year,  to  that  date,  they  had  raised  in  that  duchy  alone 
78,000  men  for  the  graml  army ;  of  these,  S.^jOOO  were  only 
called  out  on  the  14th  Novemlwr.  I  have  stated  the  niunhcr 
of  effictirv  French  troops  carried  into  Russia  at  805,000  men, 
nnd  in  this  I  am  also  borne  out  by  the  very  first  authority. 
The  Crown  Prince,  in  a  proclamation  dated  OranienburglJ 
August  15th,  1813,  says,  "Misfortunes  against  which  he 
(Bonaparte),  did  not  deign  to  ])rovide,  fell  upon  their  hcadx, 
and  300,000  Frenchmen  perished  upon  the  territory  of  a  Greutj 
Empire,  &c." 

Where  the  number  of  killed  is  mentioned  in  the  Riwsiiiitl 
dispatches,  without  stating  the  wounded,  I  have  estimated  tliel 
latter  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  In  this  1  have  i'ol-l 
lowed  the  authority  of  the  enemy  himself,  who  expressly  stnlfsl 
bis  loss  at  Borodino  to  have  been  10,000,  of  which  tvso  thbm 

'  ^were  icaunded;  ond  although  he  underrated  that  loss,  in  tliol 
proportion  of  six  to  one,  yet  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  tliel 
proportion  between  the  killed  and  wounded;  lor  the  paper  rc-l 
ferred  to,  as  found  at  Moscow,  which  makes  the  loss  tiboiitl 
60,000,  expressly  states  two  thirds  a^  the  proportion  bctwccn| 
the  killed  and  wounded;  and  the  Russian  accounts,  wl 
state  his  loss  at  60,000,  estimate  by  the  same  proportion,  b()tli| 
in  the  loss  of  the  enemy  and  in  their  own<  At  Smolensk! 
Bonaparte  estimates  the  proportion  at  four  to  one,  I  have  cli( 
sen  three  to  one  as  the  fairest  average  throughout  the  ciuiij 
paign;  and  in  which  I  include  only  those  who  were  scvcrcll 
wounded,  and  thereby  obliged  to  leave  the  service  for  soinl 
time;  and  not  the  numbers,  who,  though  they  were  woundcdl 

\  yet  were  so  in  such  a  sliglM;  degree,  fts  not  to  deprive  the  ami 


)i'  their  ncrvIccB.     In  the   UiiMiiin   cainpiii^n,    i^c  number 
k'oiindcd  >vcre  fewer  in  proportion  tlian  in  any  other,  becmiRe 
Ithe  uctionii  were  of  the  most  murderouH  deHcription,  and  thu 
LombntuntH  fought  iinnd  to  lumd,  und  not  with  diHtiint  cannon- 
Inding,  or  long  ran^c  oi*  mufl(|ueiry.     lu  the  UuHHian  returns 
liiUoi  are  not  incUided  the  nuuibem  either  of  the  ttiek  or  wound- 
led  whic'ii  were  taken  pri»onerH;  iu  ahnoHt  every  dispatch,  tho 
Iformcr  i>  expressly  excepted :  thcHO  muMt  have  been  f^reat,  and 
iwc  know  from  many  dinpntches  wero  great,  and  from  the  ttitu- 
lation  of  thi»  nrmy,  and  the  HuileringH  it  underwent,  30,000  is 
certainly  not  too  much  to  allow  for  thisi  number,  m  being  either 
Itakcn  by  the  lluSvsianH,  or  that  perished  from  thin  caunc.     In- 
deed,  but  very  few  uf  those  taken  could  tiurvivc  the  ditteascH 
I  brought  upon  them,  by  the  extreme  hardHhipH  and  miserien 
which  they  had  undergone.     The  number  of  troops  who  were 
not  upon  the  sick  list,  but  who  were  cut  off  by  the  excessive 
rigours  of  the  season,  cold  and  hunger  alone,  was  very  great, 
and  cannot  be  estimated  at  lc>8s  than  45,000.     It  has  already 
htecn  shewn,  that  from  accounts  published  by  an  ofllccr  of  thu 
cncniy's  army  who  was  present,  that  he,  even  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  under  the  iron  sway  of  Bonaparte,  admitted  a  loss  in 
this  way  of  30,000,   between   Smolensk  und   Wilna  alone. 
With  these  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  in  u 
short  compass,  the  enormous  losses  sustained  by  the  cnctity, 
and  also  the  authority  from  which  I  have  taken  it.     The  Rus- 
sian accounts  are  borne  out  by  the  most  unquestionable  and  ir- 
Kistible  evidence,  and  it  is  only  astonishing,  considering  every 
circumst^ce,  that  they  have  been  able  to  be  so  accurate: — 

Abstract  of  French  lossJroKi  Russian  accounts. 

Main  army  under  Bonaparte, 240,000 

I  I^ost  till  battles  at  Smolensk, 18,C00 

Po.  at  battles  of  Smolensk, 20,000* 

38,200 

Carryover    .,.., 201,800 

*  By  French  documents  found  at  Moscow,  the  Ims  was,  viz.:  In  the  attack  upon 
I  Smolensk:  10  Ccucruls  kiU«iI  «r  wouRd^dfHl  si^rior  ofiicon  of  tho  staff;  11 


1^ 

Brought  over,     m 201,800 

Left  at  do.  and  on  the  Dnieper,  under 

Dombrowski,  20,000* 

20,000 

Left  Stnolcnsk, 181,800 

Lost  from  Valcntina  to  Borodhio, 1,300 


ISOjoOOf 
Lost  at  Borodino,  (KutuaofTs  dispatch,  1  Ith  Sept.)        6O,O00| 

Effective  force  carried  to  Moscow,    120,500'i 


Ck>lone1st   'J3  Lieut  Colonels;   2  Majors;  402  ofQcers  and  subalterns;  13,5^ 
Mijeants  and  privates— Total  14,042. 

Battle  of  Valcntina — I  General  of  Division  killed;  4  General;  of  Brigade  killed 
or  wounded;  8  officers  of  the  General  StajT;  316  officers;  8422  Serjeants  and  pri- 
vates— Total  8,751.     Grand  tot^l  at  botli  places  22,794. 

The  French  force  round  Smolensk,  was  22'?,000.     The  1 3th  bulletin,  as  has 
already  been  noticed,  inadvertently  admits  this,  and  tho  following  article  coufinus  { 
it.     Paris,  Sept.  2d,  "  Moti  than  200,000  men  have  passed  the  Dwina  between  Pa- 
lotzk  and  Witcpzk.     The  Emperor  is  with  this  army.     Another  considerable  corju  I 
under  the  Prince  of  Ekmuhl  has  passed  the  Dnieper  at  Mogilheff." 

*  Journal  de  V  Empire,   Oct.  17th,  <<  Thfiffi  is  in  Lithuania,  a  Polish  corps  of  I 
15,000  infantry,  and  4000  cavahry,  opposing  the  Russian  General  D'Oertill,  about 
Bobrunsk,  &c." 

f  By  French  documents  found  at  Moscow,  thoro  w^re  engaged  at  Borodltio,  | 

vUt  Infantry,... 143.000 

Cavalry, ............       33,000 

Horse  Caimoniers,        2,000 
Foot  do.,. ,..,.         2,500 

180,500 

^  Lost  in  the  battles  of  Borodino^  aceordiag  to  documents  found  at  Moscow: 
Battle  of  the  5tli—l  General  of  Brigade;  2  Colonels;  6  officers  of  the  General  | 
Staff;  45  officers;  4341  seijeants  and  privates — Total  4395. 

Battle  of  the  7th,<^.-17  Generals  of  Division;  22  Generals  of  Brigade,  57  Colo- 1 
nels;  14  Migors;  105  Chiefs  of  battalion  and  squadron;  17  officers  of  the  CeHf 
eral  Staff;  1367  Subaltern  officers;  50,876  privates — Total  52,475.     Grand  total, 
56,870.    The  grand  total  at  Borodino  and  Smolensk,  by  thes«  accounts,  is  79,664. 
The  Russian  accounts  make  it  80,000,  being  only  336  above  the  other!! 

§  The  papers  of  the  FVench  Commissary  General,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  stated 
the  number  provisioned  at  Moscow,  to  have  been  120,000|  efficient  men.    lot!  | 
4^atl)cart's  (U£|iat<J>i  Fct«rdl)urgb,  mumlcr  I  Ith. 


•• 

201,80V 

DO* 

20,000 

Brought  forward, 120,000 

Lost  till  abandoning  of  Moscow,  33,000* 


181,800 
1,300 

18O,500t| 
)         60,OOOt ! 


Carried  from  Moscow,    

Reinforced  by  part  of  Victor's  Reserves, 
Do.  hy  Polish  levies,  


Remain  to  disjiose  of  froru  Moscow  to  Krasnoi,  ... 
Lost  from  Moscow  till  Ney's  defeat, 


1 20,500  fl 


Wounded  recovered  and  rejoined  till  Krasnoi, 


ubaltcrns;  13,592 1  Lost  by  sickness,  fatigue,  ard  cold,  till  same  date, 


$  of  Brigade  killed 
seqeants  andpri* 

3th  bulletin,  as  has 
Ing  article  coniiniis 
)wifia  between  Po- 
considerable  corpi  | 
ff." 

a  Polish  corps  of  I 
«!  D'Oertill,  about 

;agedat  Borodino, 


Remained  after  battles  at  Krasnoi, 

Reinforced  by  remains  of  Dombrowski'a  corps,    ... 
Do.  do.  Oudinot's  and  Victor's,.... 


87,500t 
35,000 

40,0001: 

162,000 
105,000 

57,000 
20,000  $ 

77,000 
35,00011 

42,000 
16,000 
85,000 


■,i.ffOi>,Vi  J 


Carry  over..........      93,000 


found  at  Moscow: 
ers  of  the  Gencn) 

Brigade,  57  Colo- 1 
ifficers  pf  the  Get- 
,475.  Grand  total,  I 
accounts,  is  79,664,  | 
t  other!! 
,ken  prisoner,  stated  I 
fficicnt  men.    lotJ 


*  Petersburgh  Gazette,  Oct  23d.  The  occupation  of  Moscow  had,  to  tlie  date 
of  the  latest  accounts  from  it,  cost  Bonaparte  30,000  men.  At  Petersburgh,  at 
that  time,  they  had  not  heard  of  the  battle  of  the  Mara,  nor  of  many  skirmishes  be- 
fore the  evacuation  of  tlie  capital. — The  Russian  Gazette,  stated  his  loss  at  1000 
sicn  per  day,  upon  an  arerage,  for  the  period  he  held  Moscow. 

f  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  Nor.  llth,  states,  the  force  at  this  time,  to  have 

hfxn  65,000  effective  mvn. 

\  The  Polish  leviei  from  the  time  raised,  could  scarcely  have  reached  Moscow, 
but  they  must  have  joined,  and  were  marching  to  join  (see  Kussian  Journal  from 
.7(1  till  tlic  13th  October,)  the  different  parts  of  the  army  around  Smolensk,  and 
beyond  It;  and  consequently  these,  or  an  equal  number  of  Victor  and  Dombrows- 
ki's  corps  must  have  remained  to  join  the  Grand  army  in  its  retreat 

§  Tlic  24th  bulletin  says,  "all  our  wounded  had  left  Smolensk,  Minsk,  and  Mo- 
gilheff.  y/  great  nuniber  are  restored  and  have  rynined  their  corps."  Before  that  tlie 
wounded  must  liave  exceeded  100,000.  Those  wounded  in  the  retreat  must  hav« 
Verished  or  been  taken. 

II  The  number  lost  by  sickness,  fatigue,  and  the  severity  of  the  cold,  previou.s 
10  the  battle  of  Krasnoi,  could  not  have  been  less.    A  great  number  of  the  sick  were 
laken  in  Moscov;,  private  accounts  say  15,000.     In  the  hospitals  at  Jlojaisk,  150 
'  fticd  daily,  and  tJic  Russian  dispatches  gave  no  enumeration  of  these. 

Y      ■  8 


Brought  over, 93,000 

Followers  of  all  descriptions  added  to  the  ranks,  &c.       50,000* 

Collected  from  Krasnoi  to  the  Berezina,  ...     143,000 
Lost  from  Ktasnoi  to  the  Berezina, 57,000 

86,000 
Suppose  fronl  Krasnoi  to  the  Berezina,  by  cold, 
famine,  sickness,  and  fatigue,... 10,0001 

Remain  to  meet  Tchichagoif, 76,000| 

Lost  at  the  Berezina  in  kiUed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners alone, 20,000 

56,000 
Reinforced  by  the  Reserve  under  Augcreau,    ..*...       60,000 

Force  to  dispose  of  from  Berezina  to  the  Vistula,         116,000 

Lost  from  the  Berezina  to  Wilna,   n...     45,100 

Sick  m  Wilna, 5,000 

By  cold,  famine,  and  fatigue,    20,000$ 

■^ 70,100 

l.^„^,''   '    ■•'.;'?..,!.'     45,900 
Lost  from  Wilna  to  the  Neimchy...k..k...« 10,OOO|| 

,       ,  I     Carry  over, 35,900 


*  These  would  be  placed  in  the  ranks,  as  their  services  In  their  different  depart- 
ments  ceased;  rtiany  <0f  them,  however,  Vere  artiOerytaen,  &c.  &c 

f  I  estimate  this  loss  merely  upon  conjectulv,  but  in  proportion  to  the  time  and 
t^ndition  of  the  ahny,  it  could  hardly  be  less. 

I  TchichagolT's  dispatch,  Nov.  29th,  says  about  70,000  rheh,  composed  of  troops 
who  had  not  suffered  much,  and  provided  both  with  artillery  and  cavalry;  v\ith 
these  there  must  have  iieen  sick,  and  followers  of  various  descriptions. 

§  TchichagofTs  dispatch  Dec.  11th,  says,  his  Army  caused  Bonaparte  a  loss  of 
30,000  men,  from  the  JBerezina  to  Wilna,  several  thousands  of  whidi  only  were 
prisoners.  The  Russian  Journal  from  8th  to  1 3th  Dec.  states  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  by  him,  at  8,000.  A  great  part  of  the  remainder  must  have  been 
killed  and  wounded — tlie  rest  dead  from  the  cold.  ^-    , 

IJ  Killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  alofw.      ' 

■  '  -■%■ 
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Brought  forward, 35,900 

Ucinforced  by  remains  of  Macdonald's  corps, 24,60Q 

60,500 
Lost  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Vistula.......     41,000* 

Allow  for  cold,  famine,  and  fotigue,  do.  do.       5,000f 

46,000 

■  ■  14,50at 

IlinTiains  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Regnier's  corps,         31,000  $ 

Total  remaining  force,    45,500. 

Off  these,  deduct  Austrians  separated  from  the 
eijemy,.... 21,000 

Total  remaining  for  the  field, 24,500 

Iktached  Corps. 

0\idinot,  &c.  opposing  Wittgenstein,  f ...*.«.*      60,000 
Add  cavalry,. 10,0,QC| 

70,000 
Lost  by  French  till  24th  November, 50,000 

Carry  over, 20,000 

*  In  this  qumber  is  included  1 8,000  Prussians  who  capitulated.  Macdonald's 
cordis  at  tliat  time,  was  stated  in  tlic  French  papers  at  30,000.  Russian  Jourmil 
from  4tli  to  loth  January,  I81S,  says,  only  5000  men  of  all  descriptions  remained 
with  him  at  Tiisit;  he  was  afterwards^  reinfoioed  by  Hendekta.  division,  6yo6o 
strong  from  Dantzic. 

I  For  tin's  I  have  no  official  data,  but  it  must  have  been  ccnsiderable. 

\  Tlic  number  of  fugitives  which  passed  Kuningsberg,  westward,  were  255  Ge- 
nerals; 6(>9  Colonels;  4440  Pi^t{^nsai^d  Lieutenants j  and  26,950  privates;  about 
tiOOOof  whom  were  wounded  andsick— Total  32,314:  but  11,000  were  taken  jn 
Koningsbcrg,  a|id  between  that  town  and  tlic  Vistula,  and  some  of  the  remainder 
were  of  the  latest  reinforcements  reQoived  from  Germany. 

§  Russian  Journal  from  20th  to  30th  Jan.  1813,  states  Regnier's  corps,  attar 
doing  separated  from  the  Austrian;^  at  6000  Poles;  S500  Spxons;  and  1500  French 

-Totnl  rO.cpo, 


1T« 


Brought  over........... 20,000 

Ileinforced  by  part  of  Victor's  reserve,    15,000* 


Remain  to  join  main  army, 


35,000 


Schwartzenberg  and  Regnier's  corps  in  Volhynia, 
Lost  by  Russian  accounts,  till  18th  November, ... 


Remain  at  time  of  separation, 


Macdonald's  coi-ps  before  Riga, 
Lost  till  Prussian  defection 


Remain  to  join  Grand  army, 


60,000 
29,000 

31,000 


30,000 
5,400 

24,600 


Dombrowski's  corps  on  the  Dnieper,  &c 20,000 

Ixjst  by  Russian  account  till  1st  November,  4,000 


16,000 


General  ahstract  of  French  forces  led  against  Russia. 

Total,  560,000 

Poles  deserters 20,000 

Do.  Levies,  40,000f 


Carry  forward,... 620,000 


*  Wittgenstein's  dispatch.  Not.  1st.  after  this  period,  oil  Victor's  q)crationi| 
M-erc  directed  in  unison  with  the  grand  army. 

f  <'  Six  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry  are  just  ordered  to  | 
be  raised  in  Lithuania,"  6th  Bulletin.     These  Regiments,  as  afterwards  mentioned, 
nuulc  a  force  of  18,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry.     The  Diet  of  Poland  also  on  | 
'_'6th  Oct.  decreed  a  new  levy  of  40,000.     Further,  Leiptic,  Nov.  14<A,  25,000  con- 
scripts have  just  been  ordered  out  in  the  Grand  Dudiy  of  Warsaw,  18,000  of  whom  I 
will  be  ready  to  join  the  Grand  army."    Pari$  jtaperi.     In  an  ad^ss  to  the  King 
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Brought  forward, 620,000 

One  fifth  wounded  rejoined,  20,000 

Grand  total, "  640,000 

General  abstract  of  losses. 

Killed  and  wounded    278,500 

Prisoners  including  Prussians 221,000 

Dead  by  cold,  40,000 

Sick,  taken,  or  dead,  during  the  campaign,       35,000 

Total  loss,    574,500* 

Remain. 

Garrison  of  Dantzic,  20,000 

Pkcmains  of  united  armies, 14,500    . 

Do.  of  Regnier's  corps, 10,000 

Do.  of  Austrians, 21,000t 

640,000 

Tims  it  appears,  that  out  of  the  prodigious  force  of  620,000 
effective  men,  with  width  the  enemy  had  set  out  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  conquering  Russia,  there  only  remained  at  the 
end  of  six  months  65,000  men;  of  these  20,000  abandoned  his 

of  Saxony,  dated  Warsaw,  Dec.  1st.  tlie  ministerB  of  that  Duchy  declared,  thnt 
they  had  raised  during  that  year,  78,000  men  for  the  Grand  amiy.  So  that  tho 
Polish  levies  are  certainly  licrc  much  underated,  as  are  the  reinforcements  also, 
wliich  joined  Bonaparte  throughout  Russian  Poland,  in  this  most  disastrous  cam- 
psign;  and  great  as  the  losses  were,  there  con  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  these  ex> 
cced  the  present  estimate. 

*  Deducting  1S,000  Prussians  which  capitulated,  and  the  wounded  which  recover- 
ed and  re-joined,  the  actual  loss  by  the  sword  and  the  climate,  is  554,000  men,  in 
the  short  space  of  6  months!! —  '  '  "" 

f  The  Austrians  were  probably  more,  as  they  received  repeated  reinforcements; 
but  then,  these  if  noticed  at  all,  ought  also  to  be  enumerated  in  the  total  numbers 
led  against  Russia.  According  to  the  Vienna  Gazette,  Oct  7th,  four  regiments  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  by  order  of  the  Aulic  Council,  were  ordered  to  march 
from  Hungar}',  and  join  SehwartEcnbcrg;  these  must  have  been  at  least  10,000 
men.  Other  reinforcements  were  also  sent  The  Prussians  were  also  reinforced 
to  their  full  compliment.  So  that  the  loss  of  the  troops  under  Macdonald,  must 
have  been  greater  than  the  Russian  dispati'hes  referred  to,  have  stated  it. 

\  "  He  has  lost  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  experienced  warriors." — Wittgen- 
stein's Froc]amation.s,  Berlin,  March  lo'th,  1813. 
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cause,  20,000  were  cooped  up  in  Dantzie,  and  reinforced  Ijir 
10,000  more,  where  they  could  be  of  little  use*  and  only  about 
15,000  remained  in  the  field  to  oppose  the  justly  enraged  ar- 
niios  of  the  Russian  Empire;  and  even  these  remaining  were  dis- 
organised, without  clothing,  food,  ammunition,  horses,  or  artil- 
Jorv,  and  worn  down  with  fatigue,  famine,  and  defeat,  in  the 
jiiiddic  of  a  northern  winter. 

Suspicion  has  been  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Rus- 
sian returns  of  the  loses  sustained  by  the  enemy,  I  cannot  sec 
wherein  this  is  wcU  founded,  and  would  just  ask  which  of  the 
parties  is  most  to  be  credited;  whether  is  it  the  power  which,  in 
one  instance  in  particular,  acknowledges  a  loss  of  40,000  men, 
as  Russia  did  at  Borodino,  while  at  the  same  time  she  stated 
the  loss  of  her  antagonist  at  60,000;  or  the  other  power,  which, 
through  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  campaign,  states  his  own 
loss  at  only  28,000,  and  rates  that  of  his  victorious  antagonists 
at  217,000?  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  which  of  tht 
I)arties  is  most  to  be  depended  upon,  independent  of  the  exnci 
jiinnner  in  which  the  different  Russiai)  accounts  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  the  whole  united,  with  the  force  which  was 
letl  against  that  Empire.  Had  the  Russians  intentionally  bc- 
gim  a  s.  stem  of  exaggeration  in  their  returns,  and  carried  it 
on  as  the  enemy  did,  they  would  soon  have  far  exceeded  the 
number  of  the  French  led  against  them,  whereas  their  accounts 
still  come  short  of  it.  If  from  the  commencement  this  system 
had  been  continued,  and  after  all  their  returns  had  agreed,  as  vie 
see  they  do,  with  the  number  which  all  accounts  agree  were  led 
against  them,  and  which  remained  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
then,  in  the  language  of  the  Journal  de  Parisi  "  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Russians  have  strange  combinations  (" 
Very  different  were  the  accounts  of  the  enemy,  formed  os  those 
wore,  for  the  purpose  of  deception.  By  looking  into  liis  bul- 
letins, it  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  time  he  got  to  Moscow,  he 
had  destroyed  the  whole  army  which  he  allowed  the  Russians 
to  have  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  while  he  had 
not  lost  a  sixth  part  of  his.  He  finished  the  army  of  his  op- 
ponents at  the  time  he  concluded  the  campaign  was  closed; 
fUid,  had  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  not  set  at  Borodinq,  his  accotnits 
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■rtrould  have  been  accounted  perfectly  correct.  Of  the  iium  - 
bers  whicli  perished,  300,000  were  Frenchmen,  and  the  re- 
mainder chiefly  from  Poland,  Italy,  and  the  states  which  form- 
ed the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

ITiat  the  Russian  accounts  of  the  loss  sustained  by  their  ene- 
mies is  as  correctly  stated  as  possible,  the  following  is  a  con- 
vincing proof.     But,  first,  it  must  be  observed  that  all,  or  near- 
ly all  the  dead  in  the  various  bloody  buttles,  down  to  the  dale 
of  the  evacuation  of  Moscow,  in  October,  were  buried  before 
the  winter  set  in;  and,  therefore,  cannot  belong  to  the  numbers 
in  the  following  table.     A  commission  was  ap[K)inted,  by  the 
Russian  government,  in  the  different  provinces  where  the  ene- 
my had  j)assed  in  his  retreat,  to  have  the  dead  bodies  collected 
and  burnt,  before  the  spring,  to  preverrt  pestilential  diseases 
being  engendered  by  their  putrid  remains.     The  Petcrsburgh 
Gazette  of  the  20th  April,  1813,  contains  the  following  official 
report,  from  the  Governors  of  the  different  provinces,  wlio  were 
appointed  for  this  purpose.     The  destruction  of  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  men  and  horses,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  which  fell  iit 
battle,  or  perished  with  cold,  and  had  not  been  committed  to 
the  earth,  were  at  the  respective  dates  and  places,  viz. 


Governments  of       Date.  Men,  Horses. 

Moscow, to  15th  Feb 49,754. 27,849  burnt. 

Kaluga,  to  11th  March, ...    1,017 4,384  do. 

Smolensk, to  2d  March, 71,735 51,430  do. 

Minsk, to  15th  Jan 18,797 2,746  do. 

Do.  remained,     do.     do 30,108 27,316  to  be  do. 

Wiina to  5th  March 72,202 9,407  buried. 


Total 243,613 


123,132 


"  Exclusive,"  continues  the  Gazette,  "  of  many  others,  either 
burned  or  buried,  of  which  no  account  m  as  taken.  The  strict- 
est measures  were  also  taken  for  destroying,  before  the  approach 
of  spring,  the  dead  bodies  that  were  afterwards  found  in  the 
rivers  or  woods."  No  doubt  many  more  were  afterwards  found, 
when  the  snows  were  dissolved  and  the  rivers  free  from  ice. 


IT(i 
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Those  fumui  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  were,  principally, 
round  the  ilital  buiiks  of  the  Berezina — what  huvoo  and  ruin! 
In  turning  our  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  above  jlocumcnt, 
we  find  it  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner,  by  the  accounts  ol 
the  enemy  himself.  For  instance,  tiio  number  of  homes  fouii-l 
tie.id  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  was  51,000.  The  28th 
bulletin  says,  in  a  few  days,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold,  tlin 
lost  3000  horses  from  its  severity;  and  the  29th,  that  in  a  few 
days  more  the  loss  was  30,000  more,  all  in  the  government  of 
Smolensk.  The  dead  bodies  found  in  the  province  of  Mos- 
cow, were  all  those  who  fell  in  the  destructive  combats  rouiuj 
that  city,  at  the  river  Nara  and  Maloyaroslavitz,  &c.  Those  in 
the  governmeitt  of  Smolensk  were  those  which  perished  from 
the  first  effects  of  the  cold,  and  all  the  destructive  buttles,  from 
that  of  Viasma  to  tliose  of  Krasnoi.  Those  in  the  governinciu 
of  Minsk,  from  the  loss  after  the  assembling  of  all  the  reserve?, 
which  formed  a  new  and  better  equipped  army,  an  I  which  fdi 
at  the  Berezina,  and  in  the  advance  to  it;  and  those  in  the  go 
vernment  of  Wilna,  were  the  numbers  cut  off  during  the  awful 
retreat  through  that  government,  wiiich  has  been  alreaily  de- 
scribed. * 

We  are,  however,  told  by  those  who  decry  every  eflbrt  lliiit 
has  been  made  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  that  the  lliis- 
sian  accounts  are  falsehoods,  because  these  say  that  they  have 
destroyed  more  than  was  in  the  whole  French  army,  and  still  a 
strong  force  remained.  But  that  is  said  only  by  those  who  set 
down  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  300,000  men,  when,  in  fact,  it 
was  double;  and  which,  if  those  men  would  attend  unto  the 
statements  of  the  enemy  himself,  was  more  than  double,  and 
which,  before  Russia  entered  into  the  contest,  was  fully  believ- 
ed and  loudly  echoed.  "  What  madness  ami  folly  to  resist  ;i 
power  which  has  one  million  of  men  in  anns,"  say  these  p(.o})le; 
but  once  resist  him,  and  beab  them,  and  then  what  u  triHe; 
they  immediately  find  out  he  had  scarcely  250,000  men! 

"  Half  his  strengUi  ho  put  not  forth,  ^ut  check'd 
His  thundur  in  mid  volley."       ''••"^-    .r,,-.,    „.        ,■ 

But  suppose  that  the  Russians  had  said  that  they  had  destroy. 
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wl  S0,000  more  than  tliey  do  stnte  to  have  been  destroyed,  or 
that  the  climate,  sickness,  and  fatigue  had  done  so  for  them,  still 
their  accounts  are  correct;  and  allowing  that  these  equalled  all 
the  efTcctive  force  which  entered  their  territories  at  first,  and 
that  after  all  a  considerable  force  remained;  still  that  does  nofe 
invalidate  their  statcnients,  because  40  or  50,000  men  must 
have  followed  this  immense  army,  for  various  purposes,  and 
w!io,  as  their  services  became  unnecessary  in  their  difierent 
departments,  would  be  compelled  to  fall  into  the  ranks,  and 
make  up  for  the  numbers  of  the  regular  forces  which  were  lost. 
Ik'sidcs  all  this,  the  annexed  notes  will  shew  that,  independent 
of  the  vast  force  at  first  marched  into  Russia,  the  enemy  must 
have  received  very  considerable  reinforcements.* 


•  Florence,  Maif  8{A— "  11,027  Infantry  and  1,517  cavalry,  Neapolitan  troops* 
I  passL'd  this  plac«  for  tlie  grand  army." — French  Pa/ieri. 

teipsic,  Jvihj  1  (>'. — "  Numerous  forces  are  traversing  at  tliia  moment  the  country 
between  tlic  Oder  and  Vistula,  for  the  armies. "-^^/onttfur. 

Hrii,  ''tug.  11 "  We  arc  informed  a  ru.enforcement  of  20^000  Austrian  troop« 

have  arrived  at  TotnaiMow  in  Poland  "— French  Pai)ert. 

»  Within  these  eight  days  the  9th  regiment  Frenrh  infantry,  Htli  hussars,  3000 
Plcdniontaisc,  and  5000  other  men  have  passed  through  Strasburg;  20,000  more  are 
expected,  Mho  arc  to  embark  upon  the  Rbiac,  and  al^erwarda  march  for  the  grand 
t  army."" — Abeille  du  Ishrd,  Aug.  4. 

Bern,  Aug.  20. — *'  AVithin  these  last  eight  days,  10,.?00  men  have  passed  this 
town  as  ro-enforccments  to  tho  grand  army." — Journal  de  I'  JEmpire,  Sept.  8. 

Berlin,  Aug.  25. — "  We  daily  bco  arrive  and  depart  from  benco  French  and  Alll- 
j  ed  troops.  "—ilioHJ/eur. 

Dresden,  Aug.  26.—"  The  passage  of  French  and  Allied  troops  through  the  Sax- 

os  territory  for  the  grand  army,  has  lately  been  very  considerable.     During  some 

i  weeks  more  thou  1 6,000  have  passed,  among  whom  were  Swiss  and  Nenpulitan?. 

Sumc  Saxon  regiments,  which  were  in  diflTercnt  gaurisons  in  our  kingdom,  have  like* 

wise  set  out." — French  Paj>ers. 

W'tlna,  Si'pt.  20. — "  Troops  to  complete  the  different  corps  pass  through  this  place 
daily.  We  have  seen  within  these  ten  days,  1 9,00P  pass," — Journal  de  I'  Empire, 
Odiiber  17. 

Vienna,  Oct.  7.—-"  liy  order  of  the  Aulic  Council,  four  regiments  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry,  aro  ordcr^i.to  noarch  tu  re>e^orce  our  armies  in  Poland.."— F<c'n<* 
\m  Gazette.  ,.■,!>  ...     .  j-^i^-;*  \^      ..,„...       ■.        ..  •  -.  ,    •  • 

IVarsaw,  Oot.  13.— >"  Wc  every  day  sec  roenforcements  proceeding  to  the  army 
»f  Prince  Schwartzenberg.  M'drsh:it  thu  fluko  of  Castiglione's  corps  has  marched 
(br  Wilna,  where  it  vrill  not  be  long  in  arriving.'^—- Jl/orufeur,  SStU  aiid  29th  Ctt, 
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Nor  lins  the  brute  creation  escaped  this  nwlul  scourge  of 
huiniui  nnihition;  ut  lou»t  190,000  horses,  for  cavnlry  and  othir 
purpoHCH,  niUHt  have  accompanied  this  vast  army,  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  of  which  must  have  perished.  M.  Montesquieu,  in  \)li 
yir/Jwst' of  the  state  of  France,  for  181 4-,  states,  that  the  cniii. 
pnigns  of  1812  and  181S,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  cost  Frnncu 
alone  230,000  horses.     What  must  it  have  cost  the  other  nii< 


/FflrjidH',  Oct.  17. — "  Vi'stcrday  3000  men  pas8«xl  for  the  grand  army — everyday 
bOniC  l)aii!i." — l-'iriull  Papvrn. 

PiMcii.  Oct.  IStli. — "  t)n  tlie  14tli  and  15tli  wc  Imve  again  seen  S-IM  men,  and 
ulso  dcvcral  regiments  pons  for  tlio  nrmy."— P<jr/»  Paj>irs. 

irarsaw,  Oct. '21. — Trooiis  from  CastigHonc's  army  arc  daily  arriving "  Tlui 

coittiniie  their  march  wi/hoiit  .ilopping"  to  re-enfurcc  Prince  Si-liwartzenberg,  wb 
will  soon  1)6  superior  to  the  eiiemj. — French  I'ajters. 

Warsaw,  Xov.  '2.-^"  On  thi!4lh  we  shall  have  SiO.OOO  men,  12,000  of  whom  will 
he  French.  GcnerHl  Loison  is  to  join  his  reserve  to  the  Duke  of  'J'arcntum."— 
French  Pa  pen. 

"  8000  Havarianfs  are  f>n  their  march  to  join  the  grand  army.  Tlicy  pass  throiig!i 
Saxony  and  Silesia."— ,7.>urn«/ rfc  Pariii,  N'av.  14. 

LvijDiic,  iVfii'.  1 4. — "  1 0,000  Uuvarian  troops  have  passed  through  Saxony,  to  join 
•General  Wreilc  (on  the  Dwina.)  Exclusive  ofthejirst  coiitinjuent  of  the  SaxoTi  ar- 
my,  SO.OOO  men,  and  Prince  Maximilian's  regiment  of  infantry,  all  under  the  Dule 
of  Costiglionc,  there  has  been  sent  tvro  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  ca- 
valry, and  four  hundred  artillerymen.  Several  thousand  recruits  raised  in  Suxnny, 
arc  always  ready  to  march  and  Htppbj  dejiciencies ;  the  last  transport  of  10,000,  | 
marched  on  the  7th  October,  to  join  the  7tl»  corps." — Trench  Papers  and  various 
others,  too  tcdiotis  to  mention. 

Thus,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  enemy  himself,  as  already  cnumcratcii 
1 00,000  men  must  have  joined  him  at  difTercnt  i^riods,  independent  of  the  vast  ar- 
mies he  set  out  with. 

Tlic  Journal  de  Paris,  December  1 7,  says  "  Tlicy  write  from  Wilna,  Warsaw,  &(, 
that  the  divisions  of  IJurettc,  Lagrange,  &c.  &c.  united,  form  120,000  men,  of  n'* 
enforcements,  upon  the  Nicmcn ;  and  which,  joined  to  the  '2d,  9th,  and  lOlh  corps,  to. 
gether  with  the  Saxons  and  Attstrians,  presents  a  mass  of  imposing  strength,  nii J  rcn< 
ders  the  grand  army  much  8D|>erior  in  number  to  what  it  was  at  the  comtnencuracut  I 
of  the  campaign." 

I  shall  not  dispute  the  amount  of  those  re-cnforccmcnts,  very  probably  corned  | 
but  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  tire  words  in  Italics,  as  slicwing  the  true  stale 
of  that  once  miglity  French  army;  onl>the  remnant  of  three  corps,  with  the  n:ni<iin>  I 
of  the  Satoni  and  Austrians,  were  then  to  be  found  of  it.     Not  a  word  is  snid  oi'  | 
any  of  tlie  others.     What  a  different  army  this,  to  that  which  tlie  same  paper  boai'' 
cd|  utooid  nearly  on  the  same  ground  in  April  preceding. 


f79^ 


Tljcy  pass  tliroiigli 


Itions  under  lirr  controul?  pcrlinps  ns  mnny,  niul  the  grcntoi^ 
i)roj)ortion  of  llu'sc  wore  lost  in  Hussia. 
To  liave  bpstoweil  upon  the  vnst  number  of  men  nbove-mcn- 

[(iont'd,  the  usual  qunntilry  of  animal  footl  allowed  to  an  army, 

I  from  the  '22d  June,  the  date  of  the  2d  bulletin,  till  the  2d 
Ne))teuiber,  a  week  i\l\cr  they  entered  Mosct)w,  (in  all  IfJ 
weeks,)  and  wliicli,  we  may  fairly  presume,  they  tlid  get  until 
llmt  period  pretty  regularly,  would  require  14,000  bullocks, 

Lnd  2*i0,000  sheep;  add  to  this  the  numbers  wantonly  destroy- 
iil,  that  perished  for  want,  and  what  the  opposing  army  must 

I  have  eonsumwl,  and  see  what  a  sum  of  devastation ! 

'Ifie  quantity  of  provisions  and  expences  for  the  same  time, 

Uvitliont  counting  any  thing  for  the  periods  before  or  after,  must 
have  been  enormous.  For  these  13  weeks  alone  it  would  re- 
quire 70,000,000  lbs.  of  bread,  25,000,000  lbs.  of  corn^  and 
♦4,000,000  lbs.  wine  and  groceries,  for  the  troops:  133,OQ0,OOd 
lbs.  corn,  and  205,000,000  lbs.  hay,  for  the  horses  and  cattle. 
To  this  add  artillerj',  carriages,  powder,  musket  and  cannon 
halls,  (G0,000  of  the  latter  were  spent  in  one  day,  by  one  army, 
at  Borodino  alone,)  all  of  which  were  brought  by  the  invader 
from  the  rear,  as  the  Russians  destroyed  every  thing  they 
could  not  carry  away,  and  the  whole  expence  of  this  campaign, 

Ion  the  part  of  the  enemy,  will  form  a  sum  altogether  incredible, 

land  perhaps  exceeding  ^50,000,000  sterling. 

In  the  short  space  of  six  (we  may  ahnost  say  four)  months, 
Iwe  have  seen  the  finest,  best  appointed,  and  most  numerous  ar- 
my the  world  ever  saw,  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  for, 
with  tlic  exception  of  u  few  of  the  principal  officers,  not  a  vcs- 
jtngc  of  the  original  army  remained.  Even,  of  those  taken  pris-r 
loners  very  few  could  survive,  except  to  dmg  on  a  short  period 
lof  wretchedness  and  misery;  and  thus,  from  the  banks  of  the 
jNlcnion  to  the  mournful  spot  where  Moscow  stood,  above 
J6()0,OOO  human  beings  have  bit  tlip  dust  in  a  few  months;,  and 
IhaU'that  number  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  brute  creation 
jiovcr  those  fatal  fields.  When  the  mind  reflects  for  a  moment 
lupon  the  miseries  and  sorrows  which  accelerated  their  fall,  and 
I'lliich  terminated  their  existence,  it  discloses  a  spone  so  terrible 
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tbat  it  must  appal  the  firmest  ncrvci,  and  fill  the  most  unffcj. 
ing  heart  with  sorrow.* 

Since  the  dnys  of  Xerxes  no  civilizcil  nation  ever  brought :  ucli 
A'forniidnbic  army  into  the  field,  and  Rince  his  days  or  even  be. 
lore  these,  none  was  ever  so  completely  ruined  and  dcbtroycti 
ill  such  A  short  space  of  time.  Nor  is  it  to  the  numbers  aloiio 
xve  must  look,  but  the  cfTectivc  strength  of  this  well  nppninted 
and  disciplined  army,  the  flower  and  pride  of  tlu;  youth  of  ICiir- 
o}ie,  which  pcrislied  in  a  few  months;  and  j!<u.'>  vitiniii 
legions  which  carried  blood,  destruction,  and  subjugation  ovit 
the  fairest  part  of  the  civilized  world — who  seated  the  UNinpcr 
Upon  his  resplendent  throne,  disappeared  like  a  fog  beibvc  ili 
Northern  gale,t  and  left  not  a  vestige  beliind. 

But,  say  his  friends,  it  was  not  the  Russians,  but  the  eternoiits 
nhich  vanquished  him  ut  this  time.  But  who  compelled  liiin 
to  expose  himself  to  these?    Wi\s  it  not  the  Uussians?  if  uot 

*  Tbo  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  and  tlie  fate  of  Iiis  army,  was  to  like  tliat  of  Cam- 
bywH  in  his  expedition  against  the  Ethiopeans,  tliat  I  cannot  lielp  truniicribing  it  ai 
recorded  by  Rollin,  vol.  2d,  page  360. 

"  In  the  meantime  Canibywn  marched  forward,  like  ■  madman^  towards  tli»  | 
EthiopcanB,  notwithnianiKng  hit  being  dcsiitute  of  all  sorts  of  |)roviHion<i;  wliidi 
quickly  caused  a  terrible  fakuine  in  biii  army.     He  had  ttiU  time,  uys  Ilerodctii^ 
to  remedy  this  evil :  but  Camhtfiti  would  haye  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  hair  ih-mUit 
fr«m  his  undertaking,  and  therefore  he  proceeded  in  Iim  expedition      At  first  lim  or, 
my  was  obliged  to  live  upon  herin,  roots  and  leaves  of  trees ;  but  coming  aftcrwiinl« 
into  a  country  entirely  barren,  tbey  wore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  tlicir  I 
lieasta  of  burden.     At  last  they  wero  brought  to  nich  a  cruel  eMrcmity.  as  to  be  oU 
liged  to  eat  one  another i  every  tenth  moil,  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  doomed  to 
ccrvc  as  meat  for  his  companions;  a  meat,  says  Seneca,  more  cruel  and  terrible  than 
fcmine  itself;*  Deeimum  quxmque fottiti,  alimentvm  hahuerant  fame  svviiu.    Not. 
withstanding  all  thia  the  King  still  persisted  in  bis  design.  «/  rather  in  hi^  vxnlw, 
nor  did  the  miserable  desolation  of  hia  amy  m*'  .  '\  ;  -    ^  •>      j  of  his  ei .  ut.    But  | 
at  length  beginning  to  get  afraid  •€  his  own  (Jtiiou,  ho  ordered  then  to  return. 
During  all  this  dreadful  famine  (who  would  believe  it?)  there  was  no  ulmtenittnt  of  I 
delicacies  at  his  table,  and  camels  were  still  reserved  to  carry  his  kitchen  funiitun-, 
and  the  instruments  of  his  luxuryrf  Servabantur  Hit  interim gcncrosa,  avcs,  el  insln- 
nenlaejmlaremcamelisvekebantur,  cum  fitrtirentur  militei  «JU9  quit  quale ])erirtti\ 
^..'i  ^i'usviV'!vet. 

.^  "      ir  wither  cometh  out  of  the  North."    Job  xxxviL  32. 


'  De  Ira,  b.  5.  c.  SOW- 


f  DiUo,  dittt^ 


intneoso  mm 


fn ,  wiint  tlioUgli  Moscow  wnn  become  nii  **  uninhabitttUr 
.sink',"  ^"  ""'  '''*  (incHt  proviiiKS  of  the  lliiH»»inn  Empire, 
♦'luiuli  tKiual  to  the  fincHt  |  irts  oi"  Imiicc  «ml  Germnny,"* 
open  to  him.  If  tlio  proviHioiiH  uiul  Kupplics  wvvv  there,  why 
dill  he  liot  take  them?  If  the  HuHsinn  army  opposal  him,  why 
not  fif^ht  uml  beat  it?  If  siiu^  in  a  good  lodginp;,  why,  without 
being  forced,  did  he  expose  himHclf  to  the  teinpetit?  Could  nii 
u-vAX  rcond  Purin  want  provisionn?  No!  unlcutt  the  Inhubitftiits 
tic>t»'  lyc  '  these  or  roue  in  arms  to  prevent  it.  For  what  pnr- 
])<iKC  did  Bonnpnrtc  invude  UuHsiii?  Was  it  not  to  beat  Iut 
u(  wn  beneath  his  feet — "to put  an  end  to  that  proud  influence 
which  Russia,  for  50  years  had  exercised  over  Kuropr.f*'  Did 
i^e  accomplish  tiiis?  No,  certainly  1  the  unar.imity  of  her  people, 
nnd  the  invincible  bravery  of  her  sons,  compelled  him  at  that 
''  cruel  scuson":):  to  choose,  what  he  must  at  that  time  have  con- 
ceived to  be  the  least  of  the  two  evils  which  surrounded  him, 


*  Twenty-sixth  Bulletin.  f  Second  Bulletin. 


I  Twenty«nintli  Bulletin. 


^Jthallhere  add,  in  a  connected  f^rm.  Tablet  of  the  Official  Retumit  of  both  jmrtiea. 
FRENXH  OFFICIAL  IlETUllNS. 
,  <  French  Loss. 

2,1 


Battle  or  Bulletin. 


50 


<ltb  Bulletin, 

3lii  Do.   %v»%^^^»%%%%%%»%%%%»»%»»%^ »%»»%%»»  30 

Cth  Do.  deducting  former  two^ 

>)cing  inchidcd,  {a^  ■.■>'>v%x'«,%»w»»%»»'»»«%«>  SO 

7tli  and  8th  Do.  «*i»%»%%»»%^%«» »%%*»*»*»»»>  700 
jth  Do.   *»»»%<*>  «»<****»<%w»»%%%i»^^»**»»%  no  returns 

10th  Do.  Ostrovno,  (rf)  ^.^^%>v»»*^v«*%»^*%  1,100 

Ma£iUiefli«v«v»«*%««»«wvM^»v««»*%.,  900 


RusHian 

LiiHt. 

i 

Killed 
and 

i 

' 

,100 

1,000 

179 

CO 

Mbred 

10 

some 

245 

(A)  1,.500 

1,570 

(t)  2,000 

12 

50 

5,500 

1,500 

3,000 

1,100 

Carried  over,      2,830 


60       12,279        r>,'281 


(a)  By  tills  Bullc«kn  thiy  maice  the  total  prisoners  9,000, 
(ft)  This  number   ncludcs  .900  the  Bulletin  says  were  "  cut  down,'* 
(c)  Tliis  numbi^ ,  says  the  Itulletin,  die  garrison  of  Mogilhcfl***  7vere  mbred.'"' 
id)  By  Muriit's  report  thH*>  Imnn  was  from  5  to  6,000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
from  700  to  800  prisoners;—  *iwl  in  a  wcond  action  2,500  or  3,000  killed,  and  an 
'inmeoso  luuvber  wounded,  wJiilo  lip  suys,  "  Your  M(\}eshj  scarce  lost  any  bodi/,'* 
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namely,  to  rim  the  hazard  of  perishing,  by  the  cold  of  the  Russian 
winter,  rather  than  to  encounter  the  spear  of  the  indefatigable 
Cossack,  or  the  arm  of  the  indignant  Russian.  There  was  no 
calculation  about,  or  drea^l  of  Russian  frosts,  when  he  thunder* 
cd  fortli,  and  his  admirers  echoed  after  him  his  impious  declama- 
tions at  Gumbinnen.  *'  Fate  drags  them  on,  let  their  destinies  be 
fulfilled;  the  peace  which  we  shall  conquer  will  be  its  own  guar- 
antee." Such  was  the  language  of  thi<»  self-sufficient  Parisian  ty- 
rant, in  the  ears  of  an  astonished  world.  Why  should  Xerxes  be 
laughed  at,  by  posterity,  for  upbraiding  the  Hellespont,  and  Na- 
jK)leon  escape  scorn  for  more  notoriously  endeavouring  to  ex- 
ercise the  attributes  of  Omnipotence?  But  he  has  not  escaped 
the  punishment.  The  one  fled  from  Greece  to  Asia,  across  the 
Hellespont,  in  a  wretched  cockboat,  and  the  other  over  the 
Nicmen,  in  a  miserable  sledge,  from  Wilna  to  Paris,  ^ch,  in 
his  person,  the  solitary  survivors  of  the  innumerable  hosts 
which  obeyed  them.  Striking  examples  of  the  instability  of  all 
Imman  grandeur  and  power  that  is  not  founded  upon  justice 
»o  man,  and  humility  before  God* 


FRENCH  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


French  Loss. 


Sattle  or  Bwllctin. 

r  Brought  forwardt 

Ilth  Do.  Drissa,&c,  (a) 
Ekawv   '..^.M'M.i 

1 3th  Do.  relates  to  tlie  former,  «% 

liTthand  14th  Do.  Krasnoi, 
Do.  Smolensk, 

Do.  Valentina,  ■» 

Du  Polotzk,  (c) 


-2 


-J 

9-,880 

none 

100 

none- 
3,900 
3,200 
1,000 


«0 


Russian  Loss. 


12,279 

3,000 

100 


5,287 

3,940 

200 


1,000  1,500 

12,200  2,000 

(6)  8,600  1,000 

3,000  1,500 


Carried  forward,         11,080 


60      40,179      15,11^7 


(a)  Oudinot's  or  Rcggio's  report  is  4,000  Russians  killed  and  wounded,  wid 
4,000  prisoners— his  loss  from  3  to  400  wounded. 

(b)  Bulletin  says,  tlie  Russian  loss  "  was  treble  ours."     ,  ,v   . : 

(fi)  This  bulletin  makes  die  Russian  loss  near  30^000  men  at  Valentina  and  Srao- 
RiMk,  about  7,000  more  than  at  firjt 
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Russian  Loss. 


It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering,  that  on  the  19th  of  June 
Bonaparte  arrived  at  Gumbinnen,  all  his  formidable  prepara- 
tions being  then  complete.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  Iw 
passed  the  Niemen,  at  Kowno;  and,  on  the  24-th  jieccmber, 
Platolf  destroyed  the  last  sad  remnants  of  Jiis  army,  upon  the 
icy  bosom  of  that  stream,  at  the  same  place.  On  the  19th  June, 
he  assumed  the  command  of  u  mighty  army — he  lost  it  all; 
and,  on  the  19th  December  following,  in  disguise,  and  a  weary 
fuo-itivc,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  demand  anoth^cr.  The  long- 
est day  saw  him  in  all  his  greatness,  believing  that  he 


"  Could  put  a  girdlo  round  about  the  eartli 


"  lu  forty  minutes." 

The  shortest  day  of  the  same  year  saw  his  army  annihilated, 
and  himself  a  fugitive,  left  to  skulk  into  his  boutique  of  ini- 
quity, in  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  at  the  midnight  hour;  u 
warning  to  mortality  through  succeeding  ages. 
The  wars  of  Julius  Ca;sar,  the  bloodiest  and  most  destruc- 

FRENCH  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


]]attle  or  Bulletin. 

Brought  forward, 
13th  and  14th  Do.  Kohryn,  («)  ■»*»»■«.•«.«* 

Do.  Inknovo, 

Hospital  taken  by  Cossacks 
15th  Bulletin,  (i)-****.^****'*....*. 
16th  and  17th  Do.  «w< 
ath  Bulletin,  Deserten, 

Carried  over. 


French  Loss. 

Russia^  Loss. 

Killed 

and 
Wound 

■A 

Killed 

and 

Wound 

rris. 

11,080 

60 

40,179     15,4;2T 

1,000 

5,000  and  Fris. 

200 

i'OO 

12  00 

109 

>• 

20,000 

I2,'2ii0 

suo 

43,579     35,527 

I 


i 


(a)  Austrian  and  Saxon  returns  not  given,  at  least  supposed  so.    Schwartzenbei^'s 
|d  wounded,  ofii     |  report  makes  his  loss  1,300,  the  Russian  3,500. 

(/>)  Bavarian  oflicial  returns  swell  the  Russian  loss  at  Poloi^k  from  1 7,000  t» 
18,000  men  (supposed  an  error  in  the  press  for  7,000  and  8,(J0o)  and  mark  th«  lot^i. 
bntinaand  Smo-     |  of  the  Btivariana  ulooc,  at  144  killed,  1,136  wounded,  and  715  missing. 
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4ivc  the  ancient  MorUl  ever  saw,  are  supposed  to  have  cost  Eur- 
ope, Asia,  and  Africa,  2,000,000  men  in  the  space  of  H  years; 
but  what  were  these  to  those  i»  our  own  times?  Six  months,  in 
1812,  cost  Euro|)e  alone  about  850,000  men  \mi /tors  dc  combat, 
besides  several  millions  which  were  driven  from  their  ruined 
homes,  to  wander  through  the  merciless  rigours  of  a  p/)lur  winter; 
and  millions  more,  by  the  loss  of  their  relatiotis,  tlieir  friends, 
and  their  support,  rendered  miserable,  and  plunged  into  ii« 
retrievable  want  and  distress  during  their  remaining  life. 

Napoleon  the  great  being  defeated,  and  his  mighty  army  ex. 
terminated,  his  slaves  and  supporters,  in  onler  to  lessen  his  luiti- 


rUENCH  OFFICIAL  llETURNS. 

Frencli  Loss.  Russian  lioss. 

BatUc  or  Bullctrn.  |  "S  f  4       1 1  f         •:: 

.    nrov^ht forward,        12,280  20'O        43,379      3,",.52T 

Difference,  Bulletins  and  rtports,  (n)  ^•«««.     I,(j4.'>  1«,45!)  ami  Pii. 

IStli  Bulletin  (jMoskwa)   *-.,^»**^»,»**v».»-.v  10,000  4j,000       5,000 

1 9th  Do.  burnt  in  Mohcow,  -v%«««««.v«x«««.w«'>.  30,000 

lliga,  from  27lh  Sept.  to  2d  Oct  ^»v»%*i^v  o,500       iJ.JOU 

2Cth  Bulletin,  iuccndiuries,  ■»*»»»»  *»-»*-»»«*-w..  loo 

21st  Do.  do.-»v»^-»-»»'»»>-^-«^-»*-«-«.»*  300 

22d   Do»  do.  »%^^%^»%»%^^ v^^^^^^^^-^i 

23d   Do.  do.  «.v»'wv»»«.'»*-w»»*»-v»**»*  20  300  Sijbrwl 

:J4th  Do.  Riga  Affair  (above)  ■.•v***^***.^**/.*. 

Jlilitary  commission,  ^^v***^*******-********-  10  IG 

St.  Cyr,  October  20th,  from  Steinhcil,  «»»»*«.  ijjoa 

25th  Bulletin.    ■»**»'»»»»'w»****»**»«»»»^**'»*  100  (/>) 

26'th  Do  Moscow,*****'.'.***********'''-*****'*-  ((,•)  10,CW 

Battle  18th  Oct  **************************       800  ((/)  l.uoo 

'     .  Carricdforii'ard,         24,725  390     139,038      50",1I3 

(a)  Without  including  about  1,000  diU'ercncc  between  Eekmulil's  report,  ami 
Bulletin  of  Mogilheff,  and  Murat's  last  action  where  tlie  wounded  was  "  iinmnur," 
or  the  difference  in  Bavarian  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Polotzk,  from  tlie  Uulli'< 
tin,  which  is  no  less  than  13,000  more,  or  taking  the  smaller  number,  at  least  3,U0ii 
;*dditionat. 
1     (6)  4  Battalions  Russian  infantry  '•  cut  to  jihxi-d"  by  Murat      '  t 

(c)  All  these  were  old  soldiers  taken  plundering  in  Moscow. 

((/}  This  is  the  same  as  note  (6)  bis  loss  then  was  only  100,  it  Is  now  iiOO,  tlic  Ru» 
sian  loss  of  course  double. 


Battle  or  Uu 
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tunes  and  to  maintain  his  power  and  his  fame,  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  branding  the  Russian  accounts  of  his  losses,  ei- 
ther as  impudent  falsehoods,  or  gross  exaggerations;  and,  strange 
to  say,  this  was  asserted  most  strenuously  by  those  who,  at  the 
(•onimencement  of  the  contest,  were  the  first  to  state  and  be- 
lieve, that  his  army  considerably  exceeded  what  I  have  stated  it 
to  be;  nor  can  they,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  deny,  but  that  the 
I  whole  number  which  composed  it  were  destroyed.  Another, 
and  perhaps  a  more  numerous,  party,  among  which  was  Bona- 
parte himself,  ascribed  the  principal  part  of  his  disasters,  to 
the  vrvnialure  rigours  of  the  season.     Be  it  so.     This  detracts 


tussian  Loss. 


FRENCH  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 
French  loss. 


Battle  or  Hulletiii. 


Brought  forward, 
!  L'7th  Bulletin,  Mnloynroslavitz, 
Gliorodnia  with  Cossacks,  •^< 
28tli  Bulletin, 
u'9tli  Do.  /'/>> 
Jlncdonald,  Tilsit,  Dec.  28th,  -v»^*»*%*v»» 


5  -B  S 

24,72.5 

1,500 

S3 


Total, 


399 


2,800 


Russian  loss. 

1.    ' 


i 


^■^  § 
5  «.' 

W       -E 
139,038      56,14^ 
'?,000 

600 

3,000 

8,550 

fc)  2,000 


.  (</)     2G,258         3,190        146,038       70,293 


RUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Russian  loss.  French  '.os& 

Actions  to  SOth  June,**^'****'************  47  50  SO 

fiomanofT,  Mir,  &c.    ■***•«.•****»»■«.»»■«.■»»,       norcturds  (e)  1,C00  320 


Carry  over,-** 


47 


1,650 


(a)  .\t  Polotzk,  18th  Oct  ("  and  covered  the  field  of  battle  with  his  dead")  lost 
I  many  meu  and  3,000  horses,  in  a  few  days  by  cold. 

(b)  No  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  on  cither  side.  The  French  lost  30,000 
I  fiorstfs  in  n  few  days  by  cold. 

(c)  "  Two  regiments  Russian  infantry  laid  down  their  arms." 

((/)  I'his  includes  the  total  numbers,  according  to  the  additional  numbers  as  givch 
in  tlie  oflicial  returns  of  the  officers  of  tlie  different  nations  to  their  Sovereigns. 

(t)  Two  regiments  cavalry  completely  destroyed— by  the  Imperial  French  Al' 
I  manack,  it  appears  these  regiments  consist  of  4  squadrons  of  200  men  each— ileivfV- 
I  ollii'ial  accounts  say  7  regiments  were  destroyed, 

4  a  |g 


IBii 


% 


not  from  Ilussian  valour  and  patriotism.  Those  arc  the  m  ey 
pons  ot"  an  invincible  ally;  tiiey  arc  the  arms  of  Onniipotencf. 
"  llast  tlu)U,  (says  the  Ahni^rhty  to  Job,)  entered  into  the  trea- 
sures of  the  snow;  or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail, 
which  1  lmV(»  reserved  against  the  time  of  trouble,  against 
the  day  of  battle  and  war?"  *  His  uJlerferenee  in  this  instana 
was  indeed  most  conspicuous — infidelity  must  own  it.  llww 
St.  Jean  de  Angley,  (Legislative  Bodj',  Dee.  '21st,  1813.) 
while  he  misa|)plies,  confesses  this  great  trutln  "  We  have 
been  twice  betrayed  by  fortune,"  says  he,  ♦*  the  fast  in  one  (-/ 

*  Job  xxxViii.  22,  23. 


Battle  or  I!ull(!tin. 

J&iiirr!it  over, 
Koliryii,  'J7tli  July.  *»-»»»«^-^»»»*»..»»».k»* 
Various  actiuns  hfforc  I'JIIi  July,  with 

Wittgenstein,  »-»»«.i«»*v»-»«.»»»»»'»** 
Unpfratliion,  lu'fori'  l!)tli  July,  »v»«.»».»*»* 
l\I(»pi!!ii'(f;  'J3d  July,  »»»»»'»»»»».»»v»»»»» 

IJeti'oat  iVom  Witopzk,  »v»»w»»v«.'v».»»*'«. 
J;u'ot)(>vi),  TirisBa.  &c.  ♦*«.*'v*«a.»«.v»»»**»» 

By  Wittgenstein,  I'-'th  August,  .»*.»»»•«■»* 
Kigii,  .^fli  August,  »»*»»»•»»»»»»-»»■»**«,»* 


:iAL  RETURN'S. 

Russian  loss. 

Frcnc 

I.  Ids- . 

Killed 

and 
Wound 

Pris. 

47 

1  ,fir>n 

'l.iC 

no  returns 

(<0  i.ooo 

2,?(iU 

do. 

(ft)  'r;,!?00 

1,V0< 

TOO 

(r)  7,C()0 

l.OtX'" 

fiOO 

(<i)  r>.(KX) 

no  returns 

f),000 

do. 

(<•)  1,'J()0 

do. 

7,0()0 

j.fXiO 

do. 

consid. 

.';ivi 

600         (./•) 

great. 

2:;o 

.52 

f'l 

Can-i/fnrwnrii,  1,899  ir>,'2:)0         fi.L'!" 

•■  (a)  lOOO^^'eve  left  dead  on  the  field — the  wounded  is  estimated  at  .7  to  1 — diini- 
ofni-ial  aceounts  represent  the  total  loss  of  the  enemy  as  10,000,  whieh  it  very  likiK 
■(«^«s. 

(ft)  -t  Cavalry  regiments  estimated  as  before. 

(<■)  9       Do.  Ao. 

(f/)  Battle  near  MogilheflTwith  Davonst,  .lecording  to  A  paper  fotihd  at  Moscow 
— 2  IMajors;  3  rliiers  of  squadrons;  7  chiefs  of  battalions;  141  officers;  .5982  pri- 
vates— Total,  4,1.54. 

(r)  G  Squadrons  completely  destroyed,  estimnted  ns  before. 

(/)  Of  this  .iction,   no  French  bulletin  has  ever  taken  .iny  notice.  Admiral  Jl.ir- 
tin  snys  the  prisoners  were  600— Wittgenstein  250,  and  that  the  action  was  scvcrdf  | 
contested  for  8  hours.  . 


Frcncl 

los«. 

n 

Ji.in 

■l.'c 

l,()00 

e,?(iy 

^,200 

1,70> 

r,2()0 

1,W 

^.<XX) 

rj.cxx) 

l.'JOO 

7,0()0 

a,o('o 

)nsid. 

rn^ 

rent. 

2,'fi 
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those  ivinfers  which  affect  nature  bui  once  in  a  cenluiy.^*  Grant- 
-•il.  But  He  who  sends  summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and  har- 
vest certainly  conmiissioncd  this.  Russia  was  deeply  sensible 
olit.  Trusting  to  the  aid  of  his  God,  Alexandt  unsheathed 
jiis  sworti.  In  humble  dejicndence  upon  his  assistance,  he 
built  his  hopes.  Russia,  with  a  grateful  heart,  acknowledged 
her  iJeliveror  and  her  deliverance.  "  There  is  not,"  to  use 
tlio  enerfretic  langungc  of  Alexander,  '^  a  single  enemy  on 
the  face  of  our  territory;  or  rather,  there  they  all  remain, 
lint  in  what  state?  Dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners!  Even 
thciv  j)roud   Chief  himself,  has,    with   the   utmost   difUculty, 

RUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  RETUUNS.' 


Buttlu  or  Dulltttin. 

Brought  forward, 
Polotzk,  17th  and  18th  August,  [a)^^ 
Wittgenstein,  23d  August,  ■»»'«^«^*».-»»-v» 
Smolensk  and  Videntina,  (b)  -.•v**-*^*.*'** 
Kobryn,  I'itli  August,  »•»»».•»■»■»».»*«»»•»«•» 
Krasnoi,  included  in  Smolensk,  &c.  *»-«* 
Higa,  2 1  st  August,  ■»»»»«^»*«»*»«*'<-'»»^»'» 
Numbers  per  notes  to  date,  (c)  •»»»■»■»*■»•.. 
Tlefreat  ftom  Smolensk,-**-*****^******** 
Jiiittle  of  Borodino,  KutusofT's  dispatch, 

nth  September,  ■v«.**».»'v»»v«*»»»'«.-m.*^ 
^Vinzengcrode's,  Sept.  28tli,  besides 

killed, 


V^^%%'WV  v%  «^  ^^%^  «^^^%^«>%%^  %%  %^ 


Russian 

loss. 

French  loss. 

Killed 

and 
Wound 

u! 

s 

-a     -v. 
^^  3  • 

2 

1,8!)?) 

35,250 

9,245 

4,555 

10,784 

3,216 

150 

914 

9,000 

20,000 

1,5(X) 

5,000 

234 

600 

ri50 

650 

4,200 

(),00O 

l,30O 

40,000 

((/)  58,000 

2,0(^ 

('•) 

271 

Carrj  ovcr,^^ 


61,554 


13C,3U5        17,557 


(o)  Tlie  o^eial  accounts  received  were  4,555  Russians  killed  and  wounded, 
5,117  Bavarians  filled  and  wonudcd,  the  French  divisions  considerably  more  tl.aii 
the  llavarians  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  3,216  prisoners,  in  al|  near  14,000  men. 

(/>}  Ofiicial  accounts  ipakc  the  Russian  losi  on  both  baUles  of  Smolensk  and 
Vali'ntin:i  9.000 — French  20,0(X). 

(( )  If  the  French  and  Russian  losses  in  the  affairs  where  the  returns  are  not 
givtn  previous  to  the  battles  on  the  I8th  August,  &c.  are  estimated  by  the  same 
M'alu,  as  in  those  aflUirs  where  U»e  returns  are  given  by  the  Russians,  it  M-ould  make 
1,'JOO  additional  to  the  Russians,  and  6  or  7,000  to  the  French. 

((/)  5000  were  made  prisoners,  but  above  two  thirds  of  these  were  wounded, 

(<)  Add  100  men,  "besides  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  must  have  beca  vcr^r^pon- 
ii''cv;,bJe,  curs  trifling," 


I  ) ' 


im 


I 


r> 


m 
IP 


tfSCAped,  \vith  his  principal  officers.  The  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  armies  surpasses  all  belief  One  almost  imaghics,  fJ 
that  mir  eyes  deceive  us.  •  Who  has  been  able  to  effect  this? 
Without  derogating  from  the  merited  glory  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  oimies,  tliis  distinguished  General,  who  has 
itjndcred  to  his  country  services  for  ever  memorable;  and  with- 
out detracting  from  tlie  merits  of  other  valiant  and  aAe  com- 
manders  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  by  their  zeal  and 
ardour;  nor  from  the  general  bravery  of  the  troops;  we  mnst 
confess,  that  what  they  have  accomplished,  surpasses  human 
^  jwxivr.  Acknowledge  then.  Divine  Providence  in  this  wonder- 
ful «\ .  nt.  Let  us  prostrate  ourselves  before  His  sacred  Throne, 
and  evidently  speing  his  hand  chastising  impiety,  instead  of 
boasting  and  gJorying  in  our  victories,  learn  from  this  great 
and  terrible  example,  to  be  modest  and  peaceable  executors  of 
His  law  and  His  wUl."  * 

In  tracing  the  progress,  and  to  appreciate  justly  the  merits 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  we  must  take  into  view,  the  settled 

*  Alexander's  proclanuttian,  Wilna,  6th  Jan.  1813. 
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Russian  loss. 


Battle  or  Bulletin. 

KiHed 

and 
Wound 

Brought  over. 

e  1,554 

Winzengcrodc's, 

Sept.  25th,  besides 

killed     'M.'vwM, 

Do. 

Oct.  2d.  -fc-k^^^^^w^wv 

Do. 

do.     5d.-*>%^<^*^-»^*» 

Do. 

do.     5th|   ^.^■*^'*^*%*^ 

Do. 

do.     6th  and  8th,   vw. 

Do 

9 

Do, 

do.     17th,**-.«^*%-* 

Do. 

do.     20th, '^''vww^** 

47 

Kutusolf,  Sept.  23d,  *wi^^<^w«.»^m^i-«.**>» 

Do.        October  Ist,«*»».**-^***»^»»** 

Da            do. 

4th,-«^*-.>*»**^^v* 

French  loss. 

Killed 

and 
Wound 

Battle  or 

136,^05 

17,557 

Kutusoff,  0< 

66 

Do. 

350 

Do. 

40 

52 

Wittgenstein 

(«) 

497 

Do. 

(6)    SCO 

450 
?,58I 

Do,' 

50 

578 

95<| 

'i  fllKl 

(a)  Beside 

1,772 

(b)  Beside 

(c)  The  ki 

Carryforward,       61,610  139,383       27,151 

(o)  BcMdes  150  which  died  daily  in  the  hospitals  of  Mojaisk,  for  want  of  foo;!. 
(l>)  Besides  wounded,  proportion  3  to  1  19  900. 
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le  destruc- 
t  ima<^iiic!i, 
effect  this? 
'oinmandcr 
I,  who  bus 
;  and  with- 
1  aAe  com- 
!ir  zeal  and 
)s;  we  miist 
^sses  human 
his  wonder- 
red  Throne, 
,  instead  of 
1  this  great 
executors  of 

y  the  merits 
the  settled 


defensive  plan,  upon  which,  from  its  couimencomcnt,  the  Ilus* 
fiiuuii  were  determined  to  act.  Till  it  arrived  at  a  certain  point, 
they  were  resolved  not  to  act  upon  the  offensive,  agamst  an 
en(;my  so  immensely  superior  in  numbers.  To  render  them 
able  to  assume  that  attitude  with  more  energy  at  last,  every 
sacrifice  was  to  be  made  for  the  moment.  No  general  action 
was  to  lite  fought  under  the  smallest  disadvantage,  ui»d  perhaps, 
none  was  e^er  intended  td  berisqued,till  the  enemy  was  drawn 
iiito  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  till  tlu;  near  approach  of 
winter,  except  to  preserve  the  Capital,  if  the  enemy  was  rash 
cnou'di  to  attempt  to  penetrate  thus  far.  It  was  evident  from 
the  llussian  proclamations,  that  they  contemplated  this,  and 
that  even  a  general  battle  might  not  be  able  to  preserve  Mos- 
cow from  his  grasp.  Hence  the  preparations  of  llostopchin. 
Ihev  contemplated  the  worst,  and  were  determined  to  suffer, 
but  not  to  yield.  Hence,  although  the  superior  forces  of  Bo- 
naparte, gave  no  opportunity  to  attack  or  resist  him,  with  any 
prospect  of  a  decisive  advantage  during  their  retreat,  except 
at  Borodino;  still  they  were  not  defeated,  nor  was  lie  victo- 


Frcnch  loss. 

b      "« 

I?        ^ 

S,305       17,557 
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300 
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9,383       27,15i 
want  of  food. 
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Battle  or  Bulletin. 

Brought  foru)((rd, 
Kutusoff,  Oct.  13th,  from  Dochorou,  *> 
Do.  do.  Sundries  from  4th,  '»« 

Do.  do.  1 8th,  battle  advanced 

guard,««'M. 


Wittgenstein,  25th  Sept. 
Do.         October  14  th, 
Do.  do.     20th,  Polotzk,  &^ 


%^«V%««%^^ 


Russian  loss. 

Frencli  loss. 

Knied 

and 
Wound 

KUlcd 

and 
Wound 

4 

61,610 

139,383 

27,154 

90 

500 

377 

1,525 

1,305 

300 

(a)  2,.?00 

1,500 

44 

(b)    400 

liV2 

25 

200 

62 

(c)  4,500 
148,808 

6,000 

62,00' 

36,590 

Carry  over,^ 


(a)  Besides  wounded:  proportion  3  to  1  is  7,500. 

(i)  Resides  wounded:  proportion  3  to  1  is  1,200. 

(c)  The  killed  and  wounded  must  have  been  greater  on  the  part  of  t^e  enemy, 
than  on  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  September,  at  the  same  place,  from  the  length  and  obstin- 
acy of  the  battles ;  the  Russian  loss  in  killed  was  small,  in  wounded  considerably 
(A  suhjieqiicnt  report  says,  6,000  Frcnc}(  prisoners:  '♦  Roqds  C4)vered  witk  dead.'* 
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rious.  I'hc  momentary  possession  of  a  large  tract  of.  country, 
it  is  true,  he  obtained,  but  that  was  all.  He  failed  in  every 
attempt  to  defeat,  intimidate,  separate,  or  disperse  the  llussiai, 
armies;  and  till  that  was  done,  his  advance  could  never  be 
called  the  consequence  of  victory.  His  utmost  generalship,  and 
the  utmost  bravery  of  his  army,  almost  double  in  numbers,  win, 
exerted  in  vain,  to  gain  even  one  triumph,  that  was  to  be  at- 
tended with  any  good  to  nis  cause,  over  the  Russian  forces.  * 
He,  indeed,  told  us  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  that  the  lliis- 
»ians  were  acting  upon  no  settled  plan,  and  though  his  admirm 
continued  to  echo  this  boast  throughout  his  advance  to  Mos- 
cow, yet  he  dltl  not.    The  farther  he  advanced,  the  less  he  said 

*  "  By  hh  vneipectcd,  nnd  even  impetuous  inroat)  into  our  territories,  tlic  enemy 
hoped  tu  dissipate  by  liis  ct)iuraus,  into  Hinall  portions,  our  military  force,  extciulinj; 
alonj;  .1  line  of  more  than  800  verstn,  and  after  he  had  annihilated  eacli  by  itself,  to 
atcroniplish  his  vindictive  designs,  as  it  were  with  one  blow.  By  si^cli  means  only, 
hoivever  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  has  he  hitherto  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
other  armies,  and  bringing  other  states  under  his  dominion.  But,  how  ever  furious 
his  advance  ngai  nst  our  armies  has  been,  hitherto  it  has  nqt  been  attended  wiUi  h 
wished  effects."     Barclay  de  ToUi's  address  to  tlie  army  dated,  July  6th. 


IIUSSIAP*  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Russian  Loss. 


Battle  or  Bulletin. 

Brougnt  oeer,** 
Wittgenstein,  Oct.  2Cth,  ■v»v</»*'v***.v».'v». 
Steinhall,  Oct.  26th,  add  51  officers  pri- 

Tcliichagoff,  October  15th, 
Tormasoi}',  do.  1 5th,**** 
Riga,  Sept.  30th — London  Ga2ette,  (6) 
Kutusotil^  Oct.  15th,  ****************** 
^uniber  per  notes  to  date,  ****** k*****,. 


62,009 


2,000 


.3 


French  Loss. 

148,808       3C,510| 
800  I 

1,051 
338  1 
500 

2,000  I 

(f)    13: 

100  I 


(a)  2,000 


20,100 


Carryforward,  64,00!^ 


1.0,90»        41,'lll 


IB  I 


(a)  Besides  wounded:  proportion  3  to  1  is  6,000. 
{b)  This  was  the  Russian  loss  in  killed,  wouaded,  an^  prisooers,  that  of  t!^c  I 
pncmy  was  not  given,  but  was  at  least  as  much,   , 
ic)  Besides  >«'oiuided. 


French  Loss, 


.0,908        41,411 


ocrs,  that  of  l^ 


uf)on  tills  subject,  till  at  last  lie  dropped  it  altogether,  lie  felt, 
when  too  late  to  remedy  his  error,  that  they  were  actinfif  uporj, 
.in  iinirorm  plan,  which  threatened  him  with  ruin,  if  he  did  not 
destroy  the  nrntlation  of  it.  Hence  the  impenetrable  gloom 
which  overspread  his  communications,  and  the  deuth-like  silence 
which  lie  observed  with  regard  to  the  Kussian  army,  after  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  He  wished  it  annihilated,  jukI  wanted  tho 
world  to  believe  that  it  was  so.  lie  durst  not  allude  to  it,  until 
(houdful  necessity  compelled  him.  For  three  AVeeks  after  that 
battle,  u  :erson  could  gather  from  his  bulletins,  that  any  i)art 
of  that  army  was  in  existence.  It  appeared  to  have  vanished 
iifter  that  event.  "  The  enemy,  (says  Kutusoff,  in  a  strain  of. 
the  most  cutting  irony,  and  sixteen  days  after  that  battle,)  v.ho 
has  lost  sight  of  our  army,  and  still  remains  ia  doubt,  detaches 
strong  parties  out  on  the  different  roads  to  discover  us."  *  So 
completely  did  the  Russian  General  deceive  him,  by  his  mas- 
terly mana'uvres  after  the  French  entered  Moscow,  that  Bona- 

*  Kutusoff's  dispatch,  Sept.  25d. 


RUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Russian  Loss. 


Frencli  Loss. 


Battle  or  Bulletin. 

Brought  forward, 
KutusofT,  Nov.  1st,  by  Platoff,  Oct  S  1st 
Do.    Ry  Gen.  Slovaisky,    •»/»*•»*»«.■** 
Do.    Maloyaroslavitz,  24th  Oct.  (6) 
Mi'(l)nii,  ii.'»th  Oct.  ■»*»*»*»»■►»** 
Kiittisoir,  Nov.  .Wh,  by  Orloff  Denizoff, 
IVliloraJovitdi,  Nov.  23d,  Vias. 
Plutofl",  in  pursuit,   ■v».-»-»«»**'v«.v«. 
kiitusoir,  isTov.  9(Ji,  by  Platoff,  (Vice- 
roy's corps,)  ■»'vw»*v»»»»»v% 

Currtf  over,... 


«<  ™<  s 
M  "is 
€4,009 


6,000 


t 


-a     "3 


ioo 


170,908        41,114 
(«)    100 
500 
6,000 

1,000 

(c)  1.74 
6,000         3,000 

(d)  1,000 

18,000         5,000 


70,509 


194,908       50,14» 


(n)  And  "  'twn  whole  hultalions  annihilated." 

(6)  French  bulletin  makes  French  loss  1 ,500,  and  Russian  7,00a 

((0  "  Besides  killed  and  wounded.     Resistance  desperate," 

('/)  "  Exclusive  of  sick  and  wounded,"  and  "a  ip-cat  number  of  dead  on  the  road.'^ 


parte  ncUmlly  concfiVod  nuci  stated  wlien  he  wrote  liis  20th 
bulletin,  tluit  the  IlnsHJan  army  was  retiring  towards  Kasiui, 
that  is  N.  E.  from  Moscow,  and  towards  the  confines  of  Asia-, 
whereas  they  were  within  twenty  miles  of  Moscow,  on  the  Ka- 
luga road,  s.  w.  from  Moscow,  hearly  in  an  opposite  direction, 
in  the  line,  and  with  the  command  of  the  communications  in 
his  rear.  The  Russians  hcver  calculated,  that  they  were  able 
to  oppose  or  destroy,  upoii  the  hanks  of  the  Niemen,  that  ini- 
mensc  host  which  attacked  them.  But  they  did  calculate,  * 
that  tliey  would  not  only  be  able  to  oppose,  hut  to  destroy  it 
upon  the  banks  of  Moskwa,  and  this,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  of  the  enemy,  they  accomplished.  The  victory,  there- 
fore, from  first  to  last,  was  upon  the  side  of  the  Kassians;  their 
plan  and  object  was  only  different  in  the  latter  p.  )t,  from  whal 
it  was  in  the  former  part  of  the  campaign*     Tiie  one  was  to 

*  "  Hitherto,  besides  all  our  plnni  bnve  been  succchsPiiI;  and  with  the  blessing ol 
Cod,  and  the  valour  of  our  Soldiers,  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  the 
nucccssful  i»»ue  of  OUT  y/avfatc,"  Barelay  de  Tolli's  dispatcli,  Peteriburgh  Gazette, 
July  \5Xh,  1813. 
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Russian  Loss. 


vfx' 


Battle  or  Hullotin. 


',*^*%**** 


Jirniight  ovei*, 
KntusoflT,  Nov,  Otli,  by  Platoff,  (on  right 
flank  Viceroy's  coqis,)'. 

Milarndovitch,  7th  Nov.'. 

Kutusoii',  Nov.  li^th,    Augei'eau's  and 

Charpenticr's  corps.  »*■**** 

Passage  Dniepct,  •»*»*■»»••*■»***»« 

Victor's  defeat  on  Hth  Nov.  ■** 

KutuEoflT,  Nov.   l.'ith,  by  Gen.  Carpo, 

Gen.  Ncof,  12fli,  •»***^».»».***»»«. 
,  Do.  Volusdini, 


70,509 


Carry  forward,      70,509 


French  I.iOS9, 
1 9-1,908 


4,000 
{b)  2,500 

400 


50, 14  J 

500 
(a)  300 

l.',000 
MO 

1,600 
100 
150 
38!l 


Ikttle  or  Bul 


201,808        50,127 


rill 


(<i)  Exclusive  of  sick  and  wounded. 

fy^  Besides  vroundcd  3  to  1  is  7,500.     Kutusoff's  dispatch  says,  1  ,C00  jprisoncr:< 


ita  * 


txliaiist  tlic  •ricmy'ft  strength,  the  other  was  to  destroy  It  ulttf* 

gothcr. 

Ill  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Bonnpartc  ns  a  General,  through 
tills  campaign,  we  can  perceive  nothing  in  it  but  a  boundless 
ainbitiun,  vanity,  rashness,  and  obstinacy.     All  his  plans  in- 
deed, were  well  laid — all  his  manoeuvres  for  n  long  time  well 
executed — his  force  such,  as  to  use  the  language  of  his  would 
be  c{iual  and  worthy  coadjutor  in  mischief  in  another  quaiter 
of  the  world,  was  accounted  suflfcient  to  "  look  dimn  all  op- 
position" *     His  officers  experienced — his   army  brave,  and 
devoted  to  him  almost  beyond  example.     But  then,  all  his 
plans  were  only  laid  for  one  result,  namely  victory,  and  that 
too  within  a  stated  period,  as  if  the  seasons  also  obeyed  him. 
lie  never  calculated  upon  the  resistance  of  Russia  beyond  a 
certain  point,  which  he  fondly  imagined  when  he  had  gained, 
that  every  thing  would  succeed  according  to  his  expectations. 
He  never  calculated  upon  the  possibility  of  a  reverse,  or  took 


*  IIuU'i  proclamiitidn  upon  entering  Canilda*  1818. 


iK)8       .TO.HJ 


808       5G,127 
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Russian  loss. 

•a 


*'. . 


Ikttle  or  Bulletin. 


3' 
us 


•*"?  a 


kv^ -%%«%«« 


Jlrought  forwardi 
Kutusoff.  Gen.  t'latoff,  *^*%»*'»%» 

Do.  Orloff  DenizofT,  ■»»•.*»**% 
Do.  Orgeroff,  ■»«-^*^»^'.'v»%.v<i 
T^o.  Osterman  'rolstoy,<v»««««. 
KutusoflT,    Nov.    18th  und  i20th,  Gen. 
Onverow,  •«*%»■«*»»**« 
Davoust's  corps,  ■ 
Key's  division, Vk*»-»«..»*»»«\»» 


9 

70,509 


i 


-t>A 


,   ^^*^^%*^%^W 


Ca 


mj  over,* 


500 


71,009 


French  Ioss» 


201,808 

(«) 
(6)  500 


('0 


56,127 
20O 
400 

SOS 


«),230 
)2,0QO 


20i?,308       7*,5I5 


(n)  Besides  killed  and  *onndt<l. 

(6)  And  several  prisoners  taken  next  day.  ' 

((•)  No  returns.     '*  A  gn-at  numkr  of'prisonrrs.'*  '     " 

(rf)  Besides  killed  and  wounded,  "  iinmcnsc."     Suppose  10,000.  '    •      -' 

(c)  Besides  killed  Mid  wOttnded  which  was  «•  enonnovit."     KutuSoA^'s  Jo«rqa1 

MB  7 


m 


•      194> 

ihe  smallest  pnins  to  romlcr  sucli  an  event,  if  it  hliould  Impprn, 
as  li^Mit  i\n  possible.  "  His  i>ri>suniption  earned  ^OOjOOO  l>ravc 
men  1700  milen  from  tlieir  own  country:  mLsforftoirs  tr^tanst 
ttjA/rA  he  did  not  deign  to  prwide^  fell  upon  their  lieutU,  and 
300,000  Irenchnien  perinlieil  on  the  territory  of  a  great  em- 
pire, the  Sovereign  ot*  which,  hud  made  every  ellbrt  to  pro. 
serve  peace  with  France."  *  Tlie  battle  of  Horodino,  and  tin- 
fate  of  Moscow,  seem  to  have  stnpified  him.  Trom  the  mo. 
ment  he  was  forced  to  alHindon  that  Capital,  or  ratlier  from 
the  moment  that  he  found  he  would  be  obliged  lo  abandcm  it, 
lie  appeared  to  have  lost  all  his  caution  or  his  activity,  eitlici 
as  a  man  or  a  general.  No  tlivi^ion  of  the  French  army  »ch.>i)i. 
cd  to  know  what  the  others  were  about.  Augercnu,  Cliam. 
pionet,  &c.  were  marching  s.  k.  from  Stnolensk  to  Kaluga,  wIkmi 
Bonaparte  was  hsistening  to  the  fonner  place  by  a  dift'ercnt  road. 
liavoust  knew  not  where  Xey  was,  nor  Ney  that  Davoust  was  to- 
tally defeated,  till  he  himself  was  so  also.     Where  the  ilivisioih 

*  Crown  Prince's  proclainatlun,  Oranicnburgh,  Aiigiibt  LTtli,  lH]r>. 


^atdt!  or  Bulletin. 
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Rufisian  loss. 

-a 


liraunht  over, 

KutUBoflTn  Journal  Nov.  1  ^tli  to  1  Otli, 

Tchichagoft:  22(1  Ott.*».«.*v».„....»»,,«. 

Wittgcnbtuin,  Nov.  1st  at  TclK'Ncliiiiiki, 

Do.  do.      at  Witi'j)2k,  ■«.■»«* 


a 
71,()09 


Curry  forward,  71,034 


Fronch  liis*. 
202,308       7S„:i: 

io(W{«)   ,';,'•: 
('■) 


2()3,.j08        8'1,'1(;|I 


from  Nov.  l.'Jlh  to  IMi,  says,  Ni-y's  force,  "  loft  to  fall  a  ssorifico  w«s  ."0,000  nci 
ami  100  cannon.'* — Bonaparte  says,  Ney  "  cxtricalfiC  Iiiinsflf  v.itli  .",000  men,  A 
that  15,000  must  have  been  killed.  Mounded,  and  dispersed. 

(a)  Besides  a  great  number  killed  and  wounded  in  skirml^lies. 

{b)  No  returns.  "3  Rigiments  U/ilun  Guards  lafccn."  (Cavalry  lU-uiimasI 
800  each.) 

(c)  No  returns.     "  Action  from  7  Jt.  M  till  5  P.  M." 

(rf)  "  Besides  killed  and  ivounUcd,"  taken  by  storm. 


1 


19.1 


valry  lU'-jimiial 


of llii'  Vicoroy'^  nrmy  wtrc,  niter  llicsc  were  "  cut  in  hiv,''  tlcA-nt » 
<'il,  iiiul  Hc'uttt  iT(l  by  I'latoHi  no  p*  iHon  could  tvll — no  jutsou 
sLciiu'd  to  iiujuiri-  after,  or  can-  uiiy  tlun;^  ulmtit  them.  Tlie 
wliolo  uxTo  iii  tlu'  Uittor  rcproacli  of  Kiiliisolli  *\fot'i*olten  and 
U'fl (nju'iia/i"  1  if  mi^lit,  it  iiatt  been Miitl,  luivc  retrcaltd  in  com- 
puiativf  Muli'ty  nlicr  tl«e  b.ittlu  of  norodiiio.  Tliib  i»i  very  doubt- 
jiil.  J  IIh  iirinifH  on  the  Dwina  were  fully  <xxupifd  by  Witt- 
m!i>itc'iii — tl^o^io  ill  Volhynitt  by  Toriiia»ort'  and  'rdiiclingoflf*, 
Mill)  cciuUI  luive  even  then  been  upon  the  Xieinen  before  him. 
\  ictor's  leserveH  were  then  iijmhi  the  Nieiiien.  The  country  from 
tlie  llere/iiui,  nay  even  from  VVihia,  in  liiclineof  hiH  retrent>  was 
laid  wa!«te.  ProviMionn  and  Kuppliei)  he  had  none,  'J'o  obtain 
tlu'se,  he  madly  puKhe<l  forward  to  Momcov;  and  to  have  re- 
treated from  liorodino  without  a.*v,  was  almost  certain  dcs- 
traction.  The  same  weather  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
retreat  with  greater  rapidity,  would  aluo  have  enabled  the  Ilus- 
slaiiH  to  have  advanced  with  nn  eciual  pace.  He  might  have 
lost  fewer  men  by  cold,  but  as  many  by  hunger,  and  more  by 
tlie  swoz'd;  though  perhaps,  with  a  greater  loss  to  his  adver- 


UUSSIAN  orPICIAL  llETURNS. 


Riiwian  1o»!i. 


French  loss. 


Uattlc  or  DuIUtin. 

Brought  fonenrd, 
Vlttficnstcin,  1 4th  Nov.  with  Victor,  »* 

Do.  5J4th  Nov.  ^^■vv****^*.****-****** 
(li'ii.  KutiiKofl',  Nov.  2 1st,  ■v«,%«»**v*'»%'v». 
(Jov.  Itigit,  Nov.  18ti),  •»»•»»*»■***»»*»%»* 
(ieii.  Oertel  from  Mozyr,  Sept  ■*»*»•»»•»*. 
Kiitiisofr's  Juiirnal  tVom  15th  to  1 9th 

.Nov.  PlatofT,  Nov.  12th,  *»•»-»**»»*»»* 


71,034 

1,01  a 


360 


s 


('0 


203,308        84,40'/ 

(d)  800 

(i)  407 

400(c)  818 

1,000  1J3 

1,000 


Cnrry  over,'*^         7-i4 1 VJ 


L'05,708        8G,642 


(ii)  Ikslilcs  killotl  and  woundotl. 

ih)  And  ill  another  affair,  "  2  Ccn.  1  Col.  scn'val  OfScu^s,^  and  n  grrat  uumbcv 
ijf  privates  were  taken  prisoners." 
((•)  And  3  squadrons  Prussian  drngoonH,  Siiy  COO  tnT<en» 
(if;  Bisides  wounded  3  to  1  is  3,000. 


w^- 


«    196 

sarlcs.    But  with  this  retreat,  even  had  he  effected  it  without  any 
loss  at  all,  would  have  fled  that  military  fame  which  had  hither- 
to  supported  his  tyrannic  dominion.     He  could  not  then  have 
said  that  it  was  the  elements  which  overcame  him.     To  make 
this  appear  as  the  chief  cause,  he  knew  he  must  sacrifice  a  con- 
bidcrable  part  of  the  army,  which  had  advanced  to  Moscow. 
Beyond  that  it  is  not  probable  that  he  calculated,  or  that  he 
could  possibly  conceive  or  be  prepared  to  meet  the  lamentable 
scene  which  followed  beyond  Smolensk.     There,  or  in  Poland, 
both  his  communications  and  the  Paris  papers  expressly  told 
us,  that  he  intended,  and  that  they  expected  he  would  be  able, 
to  maintain  his  ground,  though  he  found  himself  dreadful- 
ly mistaken.      Hence,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  being 
defeated  by  the  Russians,  he  anxiously  dragged  on  his  can- 
non,   which,   had  he  abandoned   sooner,    there  can   be  no 
doubt  but  a  greater  number  of  his  army,   and  with  much 
less  injury,  would   have  escaped.      But  then  the  capture  of 
these  would  have  shewn,  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  that 
he  fled  before  the  Russians.     To  prevent  which,  the  fate  of  liis 


RUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Russian  loss. 


Rattle  qr  Pu)lctin. 

Sraughl  over, 

Orloff  Dencjoff,  Nov,  12th,-. 

^umbers  per  notes,  to  datc,«^« 

Russian  Journal  from  7th  to  1 9th  Nor. 
Old  Style,  %^v»%»%%»^^^*»*»^^%^v^»%»^ 

Wittgenstein,  Nov.  24tli,  Tluchagoif's 
affair  witli  Dombrowski,  and  for  8 
days  bciore,  ^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Wittgenstein,  28tli  Nov.  Victor,  ftp/M^ 


5  g  g 
72,413 


■i 


Carryforward,       72,412 


French  loss. 

-3 


•s^l 


205,708 

1,500 

27,881 


I 

86,642 
1,300 
3,800 


(a)  5,000       10,200 


§,000(6)11,000 
(c)  1I,11» 


242,089     124,054 


(a)  Only  1,500  arc  mentioned  as  killed  and  wounded,  in  two  actions;  the  num- 
ber in  the  others  are  not  given,  but  it  M-as  great,  and  was,  no  doubt,  more  thaa  U 
|icre  stated. 
{ft J  Besides  wounded  with  Dombrowski,  3  to  1  is  60Q0<  „ 

(fj  Resides  killed  and  wouad^d.  H 


197 

ai^iy  ^as  but  a  secondary  object  in  his  thouglits.  Their  fate 
Tv«s  nothing — his  glory  every  thing.  But  it  has  been  asked,  to 
prove  him  the  conqueror  at  Borodino,  When  did  we  hear  of  a 
victorious  army,  like  the  Ilussians,  falling  back  and  abandon- 
iiirr  the  immediate  object  for  which  they  liad  so  desperately 
fouMit?  Without  stopping  to  answer  this>  or  to  shew  instan- 
ces where  such  was  the  case,  we  may  just  ask,  When  did  we 
hear  of  a  beaten  army  throwing  itself  boldly,  openly,  and  design- 
edly in  the  rear  of  its  victorious  antagonists;  and  when  did  we 
hear  of  a  victorious  army  allowing  a  beaten  one  to  do  so  with- 
out endeavouring  to  prevent  it?  In  whatever  })oint  of  view  we 
take  this  subject,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  immediate  and  un- 
(jiialificd  submission  of  Alexander  could  alone  rescue  the  in- 
vader from  utter  ruin.    The  possession  of  Moscow,*  he  foolishly 

*  WliWe  these  sliects  were  in  the  pr«ss,  the  following  account  of  tlas  interesting 
ritv  was  received,  by  the  Petersburgh  papers. 
Houses  rebuilt  in  181 3,'***%»»^»w»'v».*<.    2180. 
Do.  repaired  and  du.  in  181 4, •»»*%■»*»..   2798. 
Population  in  January,  1814,*«***»»*161,986. 

1)0.  in  August,  do. 172.991.    Sf"^'^, '^l'!^^' 

°  21<emales,-»%  71,26a. 


m 


m 


French  loss. 
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,000       10,200 


!,089     124,054 


Battle  or  Bulletin. 

Uroughtforivard, 
Wittgenstein,  Dec.  4.  Battle  of  28th,  &c. 
General  Sachen,  ■>%'v%'v>%%<^v»'*%'»»»<>»%v>. 
General  Kutusoff,  Dec.  2d,  at  Berezina, 
Wittgenstein,  Dec.  4th,  (at  Kamen,) «« 
liy  Col.  Tettenbornat  DoiginofT,  Dec.  %. 
Prince  Kutusofl',  Dec.  7th,  ^ 
General  Lanskoi,  Nov.  29th,- 
Tchichagoffat  Chotinischi," 
Count  Orourka  at  Latigal,  Dec  3d.'>^'v«. 
Do.      do.      at  Moloditchinp,  4th  Dec. 


I  ^■»%^^v^»%% 


,  ^■%i%%%%^%%V^^ 


Russia 

n  loss. 

French  loss. 

Killed 

and 
Wound 

n 

Killed' 

and 

Wound 

Pris. 

72,412 

242,089     124,054 

7,000 

7,000       13,000 

(a)  1,000 

(6)  6,000         6,010 

Carry  ovev,-^        79,412 

(a)  Besides  killed  and  wounded. 

(bj  And  killed,  sa^rs  he,  of  course  as  mai^y. 


l,02d. 

506 

1,500 

500 


:55,089     147,841 
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concolvcd,  wouUl  ensure  tliat  important  object.  He  rushed  mad- 
Jv  into  it,  and  in  its  ruins  he  met  more  certain  and  severer  de- 
»truciion.  Like  the  bruizer  in  the  ring,  who,  receiving  IVoin 
his  antagonist  the  blow  which  convulses  his  frame  with  agony, 
in  the  strength  which  results  from  pain  and  despair,  he  rushes 
bejidlong  and  unguarded  against  his  opponent,  who,  for  the 
moment,  recedes  before  him,  confounded  at  his  temerity.  The 
hnsty  applai.sc,  however,  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  who 
mistake  rashness  for  strength,  quickly  recalls  the  scattered 
tiKwghts  of  the  victor.  He  sees  his  opponent  more  completely 
in  his  power  than  he  ever  could  have  anticipated.  He  shews 
him  so  to  the  astonished  spectators;  and)  when  his  antagonist 


BIrtlis  in  ISlS.'Vk***^'^*'****^*****-.^**.    2498  Males. 


jTotftli ***^*^%^*^**^*^*^*    ^\Gl 


Deaths  in  1813,  ■^..•./..•»»»*.v«.^*«.-v».*»,**    43r)7  ISfales. 
- —  ■■  ■>^^</»*»^<^^^<^vwv^»<.    364  fi  Females. 


Total, 


«|%^^%%«^« 


8003 


RUSSIAJ^  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 
Russian  Loss. 


Battle  or  Bulletin. 

JJronght  otvr,-^ 
Col.  Kaysftroff,  (per  Journal  8tli  to  13th) 
Prince  KutusoflT,  Jan.  19th,- 
Pialoir.'Dec.  10th, 
At  Wilna  and  round  it,« 
Journal  from  13th  to  igth  Dec.  and 
Kowno,. 


79,412 


French  Loss. 

255,03!)     14T,8U 
(n)500 


1,051 
3,000(6)  9,904  I 

4,000  (c)  5,580 


Carrif  forward,         79,412 


262,589      164,3i;:) 


(a)  And  all  Bonaparte's  state  pappfs  of  great  importance. 
.  (ft)  Besides  Prince  KutusoiT  adds,  "  a  great  number  of  prisoners  continue  to  be  I 
made  in  the  neighbourhood."  Tlie  number  of  killed  in  Wilna  and  round  it  is  not  | 
Mated,  but  merelythat  it  was  groat,  ftnd  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  itexceeded  3000. 

(r)  The  battle  of  Kowno,  and  pursuit  to  It,  cost  the  enemy  10,000  men,  of  couisol 
fully  4000  must  have  been  killed  and  wouaded. 


Battle  or  BuUei 
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1  mail- 
rev  lie- 
g  IVoin 
agony, 
:  rushes 
lor  the 
^'.    Till' 
le,  wlio 
cattcred 
mplelcly 
Le  show* 
itagonist 


little  expected  such  a  movement,  find  "  could  not  ivard  off  the 
blow,"*  lays  him  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Such  was  the  conduct, 
of  KutusolV— and  such  the  situation  of  Bonaparte.  They  were 
the  combatants,  and  the  world  the  spectators. 

Althoufrh  the  ruin  of  Moscow,  no  doubt,  had  a  considerable 
share  in  occasioning  the  sad  catastrophe  wliich  befell  Bonapar- 
te still  it  would  be  unfair  to  impute  it  to  that  source  alone. 
No!  it  must  not.  If  we  want  the  origin  of  all  his  calamities 
we  must  turn  to  Borodino — the  fatal — the  never  to  be  forgotten 
field  of  Borodino.  Sacred  be  the  spot  throu^i  c\'cry  succeoil- 
in!"  i«!re.  May  no  sacrilegious  hand  cvdr  disturb  the  remains 
oftijose  firm  bulwarks  of  European  independence- — ^thosc  proud 
monuments  of  Russian  gU«ry.  In  the  aninmtcd  language  of 
I  the  venerable  Kutusotll^m^on  a  similar  occasion,  "  May  those 
cntrenchments.vid«ch:\wj*raised,  and  which  filled  the  enemy's; 
troops  with  dfi?fe^, '^^hiain  standing  and  unmolested.  May 
tliev  be  sulfered  itb  fall  by  the  hand  of  time,  but  never  by  human 


mm 


mi 


riH 


*  Kutusoif 's  Journal,  battle  of  Krasnoi. 


rcnch  I.oss. 

331)     14:,84» 
1300 

000(6)  9,904  I 

000  (r)  5,580  I 
589      164.3M 


continue  to  be  I 
■onnd  it  is  iwt| 
ceededSOOO. 
men,  ofcouvsol 


RUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 
Russian  Loss. 


Buttle  or  Bulletin. 

lirought  forward, 

[  Journal  from  1 9th  to  25th  Dec.   ■»»■»»..■.. 

Tiliichagiifrfroin  Nov.  29th  to  Dec.  11  th. 

j  Wilf^c'iistcin,  3  battallions  armed  men, 

luU'U  at  Snenziuny,  siiy  .^■^x'v*****.**, 

Carryover,.., 


W  "is 
79,-112 


^ 


79,412 


French  Loss. 


£ 


262,589     163  551) 

(«)  6,941 

10,000  (A)  14,C;4S 

1,800 


l!57,74S 


{ii)  Uesjdes  tliosc  taken  by  other  detachments,  PlatolT  took  daily,  for  several  days 
lalk'r  passing  Koxvno,  1000  prisoners.     I  here  only  allow  5000  so  taken. 

(/))  Tchichagoli'  says,  that  the  flight  from  the  Bere>.iua  to  Wilna  cost  the  cnejny 
1 30,000  men.  Hy  tho  iiuuian  Journal  kept  at  head  quarters  from  od  to  15th  Dec  i«: 
|ain)cai-stliat  20,000'  were  taken  prisoners,  5000  of  which  number  is  previously  inserted 
lliiro  under  different  heads;  consefjuently,  10,000  must  have  been  killed  aa|]^woun<]e(L 
j  Tchichagoli'  in  his  dispatch,  December  1 1  tli,  says  expressly,  that  the  To&A9^\t»rft<)fef^ 
|(^  H-iili  tlU'ir  killod and  nuundecl."     Tl'c  numbsr  whlcli  pcryicd  with  cold  att  this 
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Imiuln.  May  the  poasnnt,  wliilst  ho  lills  lus  s*urrotJH(lin<j;|U'((rr. 
till  Holds,  novor  touch  thoiii  with  his  plou^^h!  Miiy  ihoy,  in  Iih 
turo  tiino,  rnnaiii  saonnl  inoinoiiiils  to  tho  Kiissiniis,  oi'llic  vie 
lour  of  tiu'ir  Ibrorathois!  May  our  pohtority,  when  viiwjim 
thou),  bocoiuo  onfhiuiod  wilii  tho  spirit  of  onmlation;  and,  with 
transport  say,  'I'liia  is  thr  xpul  xv/irrr  the  jiriih;  o/'  l/w  nMny/'d 
bfjhti'  the  sons  o/' our  coiuitn/!  'I'Iiom'  i'nlronchnionts,  whidi 
proudly  raise  thonisolvosiunidst  tho  surroundinj(  piaooful  (Idds, 
will  of  thomsolvos,  always  remain  ixistinjj!;  niouiinunts  of  \\\\^. 
sian  valour,  and  ot  Russian  glory.''*  At  tho  foot  of thoso  dniid- 
ful  ontronchnionts  was  buried,  for  over,  tlitit  (iorco  niiiitary  riiiiu; 
and  power,  which  had  K)ng  constituted  France  and  hi  r  icinl. 
cr,  the  scourge  of  human  nature.  The  sun  of  Austoriil/.  tlicrc 
rose  in  splendour,  but  his  beams  were  extinguished  in  IiIimuI. 
From  that  blow  IJonaparto  never  recovered.  Jtsdirel'ul  ilUrK 
seem  to  have  disordered  hii  intellects,  and  niude  him   >tal(' 

•  KiitiisoiV's  lotfor  to  lier  Kxci'llciicy  Anna  Noki'Uisiliim  N'urjuliLin,  the piDprit. 
tor  of  (lie  liiiuls  aruuiul  Burudino. 


tllC) 

had  cal'efi 

Krra 

'      '  "•U",f>.'t' 

'  DNpatcli,  Dattlc,  or  1 


KfSSIAX  Ol'l'ICIAL  UHTUllNS. 
Iliissiaii  Iaish, 


Ihkttlc  or  Bulk-llik 

lirou'^ht  otrr. 
Prince  Ktitusoni  Jan.  1  <)th,*»»»«**»**«». 
Journal  Dec.  .'>()t]i,  to  Jan.  2il.  »»»*»»»* 
General  Saolien,  'i!)tli  Dec.  niul  12(1  Jan. 
2000;  hcilfsick,  lialf  prisoners  •»•»■♦•♦• 
Marquis  Pr.liirri  pursuit  IMiinionald,  «« 
Pruo»ii«.ri9  witli  Do,  cnpitulaleii,  %**»*»»v 


Carry  forwnrd,      7!),4 1 '_' 


y. 


I'rc'fuli  L()Ki. 


i-3    %  i 

w  "(I        ^ 

272,589     IH-.TIhI 
(n)  \,rA 


(/') 


\um\ 


!72,.5Hy     'M\)M 


time  was  immcnw.  The  Russian  Journals  and  diKpatclivr,  all  state  in  tfie  htroti;;**! 
language,  that  the  country  was  covered  with  tliem,  and  that  from  SniorgoniciJ 
Oschmiasny  in  particular,  a  distance  of  at  least  '21  miies,  that  "  the  whole  roati  wij 
so  completely  strewed  witii  dead  bodies  and  dead  horses,  and  covered  with  urtilj 
lery  waggons,  tumbrils,  and  carriages,  that  it  was  remlereil  alui0!>t  impassable." 

(a)  This  commences  after  the  Koningsberg  ail'air,  and  begins  with  Klbing. 

(6)  AlHmt  5000  men  remained  with  Macdonald  by  KutusoQ  's  dispatch. 


fliiiirrs  !lj(?  innst  crtiiti'iullctory.  Sucli  was  his  ultonipt  to  black- 
en flic  lluHsiuii  c'linnictcr,  by  ass(!ititijr  that  tlu'y  burnt  fJO.OOO 
of  iluii*  v/oiiu(Ii'<l  ill  Moscow.  IIt»  ni'vcr  it.'nectctJ,  that  this 
(ulioiiM  chiir<^<*  giivc  the  lie  to  his  clecidi'ii  ohiiiii  to  th«?  victory 
of  Hoi'odiiio.  Thirty  thouHatid  wounded  in  Moscow,  iind 
;3()()()  which  he  took  in  Mojaisk,  whose  wounds  wen-  no  doubt 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  prcvelit  their  removal,  ^Vas  the  very  ut- 
most number,  which  even  according  to  his  culculutioii,  tli» 
Iviissians  could  hav(>  lost  ut  Borodino;  and  their  having  that 
minihcr  qi'  woiindeil  in  Moscow,  was  the  most  incontrovert- 
ible evidence,  that  they  were  the  victors  in  that  battle,  since 
[tiicy  hud  carefully  removed  f/rv./v/  one  of  their  wounded  iVom 


Krrata. — Nt>t«',  p.  iH)0,for  Uorodino,  rcail  Taruliiu). 


,/■.,„ 


the  piopiit-  H  DisimUli,  llattlf,  or  Plitco. 


HtJSSIAN  OFFICIAL  ItETUnNS. 

RitHHinn  Luss,  Frcncli  Lov. 


Brought  Corwanl,  79,4 IVJ 

I  Piiniut  to  KoaingMbur^,  bcHidcs  the  twit 

III  Koniiigsbrrg  ■»»»«.«^*»»»v*»%»»»«**'»» 
Journal  (llussian)  from  25th  to  30th 

Dec.  Lond.  Om.'»*»»«^'v»*v«.»»vv»»** 

I  Kuunlwr  per  notes  to  tiato,  »'.•»■»»•»»«.*»»■»■»» 

Beyond  Koningsberg,  to  (date  Kutusoti'ti 

dispatch,)  1 9th  Jan. »*»•»»♦*»«»**»»»■»* 
I  Russian  loss  in  actions  where  these  afc 

not  stated,  suppose*****»*»*»v»'«***'»v(a)20,000 
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KUled 

and 
Wound 

i 

2-2,589 

209,5-18 

1.100 

•  ■I.  J  it 

1,300 

7,92! 

6,000 

3,000 

••  -H*    ' 

8,000 

*              *  '    ' 

-      ..     -iff 

■I'll!' 


Carry  otifr,' 


99,412 


278,589    230,869(6) 


ih9     tiO!).54»l 


(n)  Tliis  i  state  merely  from  conjecture,  and  in  comparison  to  the  actions  where 
Ithc  mimbcra  are  given.  It  could  not  exceed  this  number  to  any  extent.  Bona- 
Iparta  himself  only  rates  theii  k'lled  and  wounded  at  1 16,000,  during  the  whole  cam- 
l[iaign.  Tlie  accurate  returns  arc  wanting,  not  because  the  Russians  did  not  give 
liliiMS  but  bcrnus"  the  Journals  which  contained  them  were  iVequentty  not  trfttislat- 
|cJ  into  the  English  papers. 

[h)  In  tliis  number  ate  included  »  considerable  number  of  sick  in  the  Journal  of 
Itdiichagoff's  operations  to  the  24th  Noveml)cr,  and  about  3(X)0  in  other  dispatches; 
jtlit:  wliulc  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  800C',  nor  axceed  9000.     I  bava  taken 

i  latter  number  as  the  most  iiccurate,  ,        „ 

t  c  '  1 


%m 


'  i'i'-' 


1'!^. 


m\ 
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that  (Irenclful  field.  *     The  advance  of  the  enemy  to  Moscow. 
after  the  battle,  was  an  act  of  despair;  such  as  wo  see  men  nt 
tempt  when  the  understanding   is   confounded.     It   throw  a 
momentary  glory  al*ound  him,  but  it  was  the  blaze  of  the  mcttor,  j 
Svhich  was  to  disappear  forever,  or  in  the  words  of  the  poet: 

"  So  dying  tapers  give  a  blazing  liglit." 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  hlooiK 
campaigns,  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.     None  | 
was  ever  accompanied  with  such  rapid  disasters,  and  such  com- 
plete ruin  to  the  agressors,  and  none  was  ever  attendetl  with  siicli  I 
important  consequences.     The  firnmess  and  perseverance  of 
the  Russians  are  above  all  praise;  succeeding  ages  will  venerate 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  who  retnained  unshaken  amidst 

•  Monsieur  I^abaume,  an  officer  of  the  FreTich  guards,  who  was  in  this  battle,  lia^ 
lately  pubb'shed  a  book  at  Paris,  in  which  he  asserts,  that   Bonaparte  icft  ull  tlio  | 
French  wounded  upon  the  field  of  battjr,  even  after  his  advance. 


nussiA*:  of ficiAL  returns. 

Russian  Loss. 


Battle  or  Bulletin. 

'  Brought  over. 

Deduct  Aumbers  of  sick  included, 


=  ■§1 
99,412 


99,412 


Add  lost  by  sickness,  ■»^ 

Do    do.  by  cold,  ^%*<^»<-^^*^***^***^%^«. 


frendi  Lci'. 

Killed 

and 
Wound 

IT 

•z 

ii 

278,589 

GaCRf 

9/X)0 

2-S„W.i 

t-'L'l.SCS 

30,000 

4.';,ooo 

," '  "  "  99,412  3.'i3,r>H<}     '2'2\,Wfi\ 

Which  deductinjf  the  wounded  recovered,  and  Prussians  capitulated,  leaves  a  total  I 
.loss  of  about  535,000  men.  Tlie  magazines  flf  provisions  and  forage  which  were  I 
niso  taken  between  Smolensk  and  Koningsl)erg  were  pi'odigious.  There  were  found  I 
At  Mogilheff  in  provisions  and  forage,  54,000  kouls  br  cools,'»**'w«*  12,240,000  ll)s.| 
,At  Wilna,  in  Barley  and  Rye,  «wm^.v<.«^«*/m.«^«%%«.««'vv«^«.v««.««««.  5|472,0(X) 
In  other  places,  *^%%<>f>^'t*%%%%>%.<.vt»»*»*^»%»%w*v»%»%*».'»v<^>^»<.       892.000 


1 8,504,800 

'!Beftides  greiat  quantities  takcii  in  other  places,  anct  not  specified;  or  given  in  Uusslanl 
-weights  and  measures,  which  I  cannot  find  in  the  usual  tables.  The  warlike  storesl 
captured  were  also  immense;  in  two  places  Platoft'  found  60,000  musquuts,  *c.  &c,l 
^  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  supplies  that  made  the  Fl-ench  army  abandon  I'olanf. 
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tlic  severest  misfortunes,  nnd  dwell  with   ^nthusiusm  upon  the 
|iutu)ns  of  the  brave  men  who  foiight  and  bled  for  their  coun- 
Itrv,  and  for  Europe.     It  was  no  common  danger  which  Uu»sitt 
li!i(l  to  encounter;  but  the  resources  and  physical  powers  of 
100,000,000  of  people,  which  were  marshalled  against  her,  antl 
.1  itick'd  by  a  tremendous  energy,  that  knew  neither  pity  nor 
lieiiiorse,  which  she  had  to  combat  and  to  overcome.     She 
LtcKHl  firm.     She  rose  superior  to  the  danger;  and  taught  a, 
Lublc  lesson  to  despairing  Europe.     "  What  proofs,"  says  the 
jrratcful  Alexander,  "  of  courage,  of  bravery,  of/)«V/'j/,  of  pa- 
lioiicc,  and  of  fortitude,  has  not  Russia  shewn?  The  enemy 
who  j)enctrated  into  Russia  with  all  his  ckaracteristic  ferocity  and 
|rii"(.',  lias  not  been  able  to  draw  from  her  a  single  sighy  by  the 
L'vere  wiunuls  he  has  inflicted.     It  would  seem,  that  with  the 
Iblood  that  flowed,  her  spirit  of  bravery  increased."*     It  in- 
idccd  did  so,  till  at  length  their  eiTorts  set  bounds  to  the  career- 
jot'  that  ambition,  s/hich  threatened  ruin  to  the  l-.berties  of  the . 

livili/ed  world,  and  put  to  shame  the  haughty  boasting  of 
Itlint  proud  nation,  which  bad  loi  g  trampled  upon  mankind. 
I  Amongst  ourselves,  the  result  silenced  many  of  those  prophets 
Idt'  plagues  and  evil,  whose  jaundiced  eye  beheld  every  thing 
Ithruugh  a  sickly  medium,  which  dared  to  league  itself  with 
lllicir  native  country,  in  order  to  resist  oppression,  and  to  op- 
Ipose  ambition.  Their  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  Spain,  rous- 
jd  and  confirmed  a  spirit  in  Europe,  which  could  never  be 
to  sleep,  but  on  the  ruins  of  French  power  and  domina- 
Ition;  and  opened  to  a  bleeding  worlu,  the  near  prospect  of  de-. 
Ilivcrunce  from  the  most  galling  misery  and  oppression  that 
Iliad  ever  scourged  the  earth*     In  a  tew  words,  their  firmness 

lirought  down  the  strength  of  the  proud,  and  laid  <*  low  the 
jiiuughtinese  of  the  terrible,"  and  the  issue  of  the  campaign  af- 
ioids  a  lesson  to  sovereigns  and  nations,  which  never  can  be  foi^<- 

L'otten,  that  an  Almighty  Being  governs  and  controuls  the  afiairs. 
man  here  below,  and  who  will  not  always  hide  his  face  from 

Dii^  servants,  nor  sufier  wickedness  to  escape  with  impunity, 

h\  whatever  point  of  view,  and  however  we  consider  tiiis  subr* 


tfcll 
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;l   \\rli-   fv.fyjufYli   h<«' f'unt 


'1 


*  AIcKanders  proclamation,  \Vilna»  Jan.  Ctb,  181?« 
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ject,  we  must  confess  in  the  langnago  of  Alexander,  tbal  whut 
has  been  tl.inc,  "  surpasses  all  /luiiian  penver," 

Having  thus  finished  the  uflairs  of  the  uortli  for  ISliJ,  it  in 
now  tim(,'  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  south  of  Europe. 


CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN, 


1812.'  .  ,       . 

T 

JL  HE  campaign  of  1811,  which  liad  Iibcr:atcd  Portugal,  iM(| 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate  to  the  cause  of  Spain.     Thcii*  gal- 
Jant  resistance  seemed  only  to  bring  down  on  their  heads  mis. 
fortunes  more  severe.     Yet  no  voice  cried  submission,  nor  en- 
deavoured  to  excite  alarm.     The  capture  of  the  important  for- 
tress of  Badajos,  by  the  treachery  or  timidity  of  its  governor, 
and  Valencia  besieged  and  daily  expected  to  fall,  left  no  ))lace 
of  great  importance  in  Spain  which  were  not  in  the  tyrant's 
power,  except  Cadiz,  the  insular  situation  of  which,  had  hither- 
to enabled  it  to  resist  the  utmost  ciibrts  of  the  invader.    In  u 
great  part  of  Spain,  however,  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  held 
but  a  precarious  tenure.    Gallicia  and  Asturias  were  in  u  great 
measure  free  from  their  grasp.     In  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  a 
most  destructive  warfare  was  waged  against  them  by  numer- 
ous bands;  and  in  the  South-east,  part  of  Valencia  and  Murcin  j 
had  not  been  entered  by  them,  and  in  the  southern  extremities, 
a  few  places  still  remained  in  .ae  power  of  the  patriots,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  Tariffa.     The  enemy  had  a  prodigious  tbrcc 
scattered  over  the  country,  the  principal  part  of  whose  popula- 
tion being  condensed  in  cities  at  considerable  distances  from  I 
each  other,  and  of  difficult  communication,  occasioned  hira  to 
have  a  considerable  garrison  in  every  place.     Notwithstanding 
all  this,  Spain  seemed  subdued  and  her  cause  hopeless;  and  tlicl 
close  of  the  year  18H,  saw  the  power  of  the  French  invaders 


jjgmishing  in  its  jOfrcatcst  strength,  with  tlic  most  sfnnguinf 
liopes  of  its  vomaiain^i;  secure  unl  i)cnnaneiit. 

But  the  deliverance  of  P<  ...gal  was  in  reality  the  death 
l>low'  to  French  ascendancy  in  the  IVninsula.  It  Icit  the  illusti  i- 
ioi'.s  Wellington  and  his  brave  army,  at  liberty  t«)  jnirsue  offen- 
sive operations  against  his  antagonists,  by  which  the  future  so- 
curitv  and  trancjuillily  of  Portugal  could  only  be  permanently 
(.stablished.  The  enemy  affected  to  treat  the  operations  of  the 
lircceding  year  in  I'ortugal,  with  contempt  and  indifference; 
iiiul  while  their  consequences  stung  hini  to  the  soul,  ho  wanted 
to  make  Europe  believe,  that  the  whole  was  a  plan  laid  for  the 
more  certain  humiliation  of  Ejij'land.  Wellington's  defence  of 
Portugal,  was  turned  into  ridicule — "  May  he  one  day  defend 
iuiglunil  in  a  similar  manner,"  said  the  Monitcur.  And  con- 
tinuing itp  strain  of  irony  and  Gallic  confidence,  it  proceeded, 
*^  The  expence  of  maintaining  your  army  in  the  Peniu^iula, 
oivcs  to  France  already,  all  llie  advantages  she  could  derive- 
ivom  the  present  contest;  and  while  you  are  put  to  a  ruinous 
expence,  in  maintahiing  not  only  your  army,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Portugal,  the  fre>ic/i  arimjy  according  to  its  fujulamentai  laxct 
subsists:  upon  the  country  upon  which  it  makes  war,  and  only 
costs  us  its  pay,  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  supply  where- 
over  it  was.  We  wish  with  all  our  hearts,  that  the  Prince  of 
Essling  may  raanceuvre  instead  of  attacking  you,  and  by  doing 
so,  keep  you  some  years  as  you  are — the  consequences  would 
bo,  you  would  add  100,000,000  more  to  your  debt,  and  we 
slioiild  be  certain  of  the  more  complete  submission  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula. When  the  question  is  about  a  great  extent  of  conti- 
nent what  are  a  few  years?  besides  the  loss  of  60,000  men  to 
England,  is  as  great  as  500,000  to  France."*  ,.,      «,i^^  i     .■^■i-< 

Although  this  language  was  very  different  from  that  which 
threatened  pnly  a  few  months  before,  to  drive  the  English  into 
the  sea,  in  such  a  hurry  as  not  even  to  allow  them  time  to  say 
their  prayers;  and  which  there  is  little  doubt  but  thaf;  tiiey 
would  have  done,  ij"  they  could.  Yet  it  was  greedily  laid  hold 
yf  \n  Britain  to  prove,  that  the  cause  of  Spain  was  hopelesti ; 
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and  thnt  the  plan  which  the  enemy  here  laid  down,  was  one  of 
tlio  sureiit  and  nicest  that  could  be  devised  tor  the  subjugation 
of  the  Peninsula  and  our  destruction.  The  Opposition  in  Grout 
!liritain  recommended  the  above  farrago  of  nonsense  and  im< 
becility«  as  the  most  correct  and  dispassionate  review  of  tlu> 
real  situation  of  the  ailairs  in  the  Peninsula.  "  One  would 
Think,"  says  the  Mtn'mng  Chronicle  of  March  7th,  1811, 
**  that  the  reflections  upon  the  measures  of  our  governnicnt, 
had  come  from  the  pen  of  a  British  Patriot;  for  never  wore 
trutiis  stated  with  more  seasonable  wisdom;"  and  on  the  21»i 
March,  Lord  Grenvillc  asserted,  that  "  The  British  army  only 
occui)ied  a  ground  which  was  coniplstcly  circumscribed  by  the 
enemy,"  and  that  the  system  pursued  "  while  it  in  no  de^'iTc 
promoted  the  interests  of  that  country,  created  an  enorinouit 
drain  on  the  resources  of  this,  which  might  eventually  unfit  us 
for  future  exertions  and  a  future  struggle."  Imbibing  all  thi; 
t»tatenients  of  the  enemy,  as  perfectly  correct,  when  in  ihct 
these  were  only  meant  to  cover  diijastcr,  and  to  give  food  for 
those  who  opposed  the  measures  of  the  British  Government; 
it  seemed  never  to  have  struck  the  minds  of  those  people,  that 
the  resources  of  France  might  fail  before  those  of  England  ;licl. 
That  a  few  years  in  such  a  contest,  was  in  reality  a  great  deal, 
and  might  alter  the  whole  face  of  olFairs  against  the  cneniv; 
iind  lastly,  that  although  this  mode  of  carrying  on  the  wai-, 
in  order  to  complete  it  the  more  effectually  by  prolonging  the 
contest,  might  be  believed  in  France  to  be  the  best,  other  na- 
tions might  think  differently,  and  ascribe  the  slow  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  to  inability  to  gain  it,  and  which  might  in- 
duce others  to  resist;  as  the  Portuguese  and  Spa.niards  had 
tlone.  Delays  in  such  matters  Iiad  always  been  considered  iu 
(liingerous,  nor  was  Bonaparte  the  man,  who  would  trust  any 
tiling  to  futurity  which  could  be  accomplished  in  the  present 
moment. 

Finding,  however,  that  he  was  foiled  in  his  views,  and  not 
able  tq  succeed  as  he  expected,  he  put  ^  he  best  and  most  ap- 
palling face  upon  affairs  that  he  could:  **  When  England  shall 
be  exhausted,"  said  he,  **  when  she  shall  at  last  liavc  felt  tiic 
(jvils  which  for  twenty  years,  she  hath  with  so  much  cruelty 
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TXMircd  out  upon  the  Continent.  Wtcn  half' her  families  shall 
he  in  moui;iitit(,  then  shall  a  peal  of  thunder  put  an  end  to  th(» 
nHivirs  of  the  I'eninsula,  the  destinies  of  her  armies,  and  avenge 
Kiuope  and  Asia,  by  finishing  this  second  Punic  war."  *  Vain 
predictions  and  impotent  menaces!  A  peal  of  thunder  did  put 
an  end  to  this  second  Punic  war,  but  the  bolt  was  launched  by 
ft  more  unerring  hand,  and  took  a  very  different  direction. 

The  fiery  sini  of  Austerlitz,  which  hail  so  long  desolated  the 
world  with  his  scorching  rays,  had   now  passed  his  meridian 
ftren«^th.     From  the  Zenith  of  his  power,  he  was  about  to  de- 
scend rapidly  to  a  horizon  in  view,  where  clouds,  storms,  and 
darkness,   were    collecting  to    extinguish  his   beams    forever. 
The  attack  upon  the  Peninsula,  as  it  was  the  most  wanton  and 
unjustifiable  of  all  Bonaparte's  wicked  deeds,  so  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  him.     It  not  only 
occasioned  him  the  loss  of  vast  armies,  but  these  perished  in  a. 
disjrraceful  manner;  and  even  when  they  were  victorious,  they 
added  nou<'ht  to  his  fame.     At  the  same  time,  it  awakened 
such  a  spirit  of  resistance  amongst  other  nations,  also  trampled 
ujion  and  oppressed,  as  was  evident  would  not  be  lulled  asleep 
without  a  struggle. 

The  first  operation  wliich  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
tlie  Canmaign  in  1812,  was  the  defence  of  Tariftu  by  Colonel 
Skorret.  The  jdace  was  invested  by  General  Laval  on  the 
20th  December,  1811,  with  10,000  men,  and  a  regular  battering 
train  of  artiller v.  Tariffa  was  only  defended  by  a  wtill  raised 
before  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  was  at  the  same  time  liable 
to  be  commanded  within  half  musquet  shot,  and  also  to  be 
flanked  or  taken  in  reverse  in  every  part.  The  garrison  at  this 
time  consisted  of  1000  British,  and  800  Spanish  troops.  On 
the  29th,  the  enemy's  besieging  army  began  to  batter  in  breach, 
and  after  a  tremendous  fire  with  shot  and  shells  for  two  days, 
on  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  a  breach  was  effected  from  23  to 
30  yards  broad.  The  enemy  immediately  advanced  to  the  as- 
sault with  2000  picked  men;  but  they  were  defeated  and  driven 
back  with  very  great  loss.    The  fire  of  mtisquetry  from  the  gar* 

*  Bonaparte*!!  itpetch  to  the  Legiilattrft  Bvdy,  June  1  Sth,  1811. 
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rison,ropcatcilly  cliockfd  the  enemy's  adviincc, and  ill  Icfls  tinman 
hour  the  victory  wuh  tlccitled.  The  l)oUle!»t  of  the  enemy  lc|| 
ut  the  ibot  of  the  breach,  und  the  remainder  that  escaped,  nnulc 
u  precipitate  retreat,  almniloning  their  wounded,  till  u  thi<>-  ot 
truce  from  the  brave  garrison  gave  tlieni  liberty  to  roiiiovc 
them.  Their  loss  wan  about  1000  men  killed  und  wouiuld, 
and  10  officers,  and  30  soldiers  prisoner)*.  The  British  loiii 
only  y  killed  and  21  wounded.*  In  consequence  of  this  re 
pulse,  Laval  raised  Uie  seige,  and  retire<l  with  precipitation, 
leaving  the  whole  of  his  artillery  and  stores  in  the  hands  of  tliu 
victors.  The  delence  of  Tarilla,  was  deservedly  celvbmU'd  as 
u  most  glorious  exploit  performed  by  its  brave  Governor  and 
garrison. 

Tlic  next  event,  however,  was  of  a  very  difierent  complexion, 
General  Blake  with  the  army  on  the  East  of  Spain,  having  been 
defeated  in  a  general  battle,  was  obliged  to  take  refng(>  in 
Valencia,  where  he  was  immediately  besieged  by  Suchet  with 
a  formidable  army;  and  on  the  9th  January,  compelled  to  sur- 
render himself  and  his  ormy,  amounting  to  nearly  'J0,0U0  »ien, 
prisoners  of  war.  Or.  the  5th,  the  bombardment  was  cum* 
menced,  and  after  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  upon 
the  Gth  to  capitulate,  it  was  continueil  with  the  utmost  fury  lior 
three  days  and  three  nights.  Twenty-seven  hundred  bonibi 
were  thrown  into  the  city,  which  did  much  damage,  and  sot  it 
on  fire  in  several  places.  The  engineers  had  eftected  a  IcKlgc- 
ment  in  the  last  houses  of  the  suburbti.  Two  mines  were  placed 
under  the  principal  gates  of  the  town.  The  assault  was  upon 
the  pohit  of  being  made,  under  a  commander  the  most  sanguine 
nry  and  ferocious  of  all  the  French  banditti  wlto  have  scourged 
Europe;  when  Blake,  to  save  Valencia,  a  city  containing  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  at  that  time,  says  Suchet,  200,000,  the  horroH 
of  such  a  scene,  concluded  a  capitulation.  In  the  place  were 
found,  according  to  the  enemy,  374>  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  military  stores.  In  violation  of  the  capitulation,  the 
French  had  no  sooner  entered  the  place,  than  tltey  set  about 
butchering  all  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
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Imassiirrcof  tljc  Frenchmen  in  tho  place  in  1808,  at  tlio  com- 
IiuciKciucnt  of  the  atrocious  invtwiou  of  Spain  by  Bonapartr, 
unci  after  the  nmssacrc  t)f  the  inhubitant»  of  Madrid  by  his  orders. 
The  capture  of  Valencia  was  tho  »uvereKt  blow  which  the  Patri- 
otic cau!*e  had  yet  uustuinttl.  It  annihilated  the  only  remaining 
rccular  army  they  had,  and  gave  the  enemy  the  conunand  of 
OIK'  of  the  first  cities  and  fincHt  parta  of  the  kingdom.  It  waH 
a-lchrated  in  Pari*  with  great  rejoicings,  and  looked  upon  as 
tlic  hist  operation  of  importance  which  they  had  to  undertake,  in 
order  to  secure  the  coaiplete  submission  of  Spain.  Uut  they 
were  moat  grievously  mistaken. 

On  the  ;JOth  Deceudjcr,  (Ir'nerol  Hill  mode  u  dash  at  a  divi- 
!,i(1h  of  the  enemy  stationed  at  Meridu  under  (leneral  l)om- 
bruwski,  but  which  force  obtaining  notice  of  his  approach,  aban- 
doned the  place,  in  which  they  left  a  considerable  magazine  of 
wlieat.  The  enemy,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  intercept 
liim,  etlbctcd  his  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  about  40  men  killed 
uiul  wounded,  while  that  of  the  British  was  21  killed  and 
wounded.  Drouet  and  D'Erlon  also  effected  their  escape 
tVoin  Ahnendralejo,  while  ho  uttenipted  to  surprise  them  in  a 
biinilur  manner. 

Dut  operations  of  a  more  serious  and  decisive  nature  were 
now  about  to  take  place.  Lord  V/vllington  collected  his  army, 
uiul  passing  the  Coa,  entered  Spain  and  laid  siege  to  Ciudad  lio- 
drigo.  The  fortress  was  invetited  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  cven- 
inir  of  the  same  day,  one  of  the  outworks  of  the  place  was  tak- 
qn  by  assault.  This  enabled  the  besiegers  to  break  ground 
within  600  yards  of  the  place.  On  the  night  of  the  l:uh, 
General  Graham  surprised  the  enemy's  detachment  in  the  con* 
vent  of  Santa  Cruz,  close  to  the  body  of  the  place;  and  on  tho 
afternoon  of  the  1 4th,  the  iKisiegers  opened  their  tire  from  three 
batteries,  mounting  22  guns,  from  the  first  parallel,  and  which 
the  isame  evening  enabled  them  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
bocond  parallel,  within  150  yards  of  the  body  of  the  place. 
Between  tho  15th  and  lyth  the  second  parallel  was  completed^ 
and  also  considerable  progress  was  nmde,  by  sup,  towards  the 
crest  of  the  glacis.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  besiegers  also 
advanced  from  the  left  of  tlie  first  purullel,  down  the  slope  of 
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the  hill,  towards  the  convent  of  St.  rranclsco,  to  a  place  wlicri; 
the  walls  of  the  Fausse  Bray  and  of  the  town  were  seen,  and 
upon  which  situation  a  Imttery  of  seven  guns  was  constructed, 
which  commenced  their  fire  on  the  18th.     The  fire  of  the  Brit, 
ish  artillery,  under  the  direction  of  Miyor   Dickson  of  tlic 
Royal  artillery,  was  well  directed  and  did  great  execution.    By 
the  1 9th,  the  fire  from  the  first  parallel  had  considerably  in- 
jured  thedefenccs  of  the  place,  and  had  made  breaches,  both  in  the 
Fausse  Bray,  and  in  the  body  of  the  place*     The  battery  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  hail  been  equally  effectual  against  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Francisco,  more  to  the  left.    On  the  evening  of  the  1  f)tli,  not- 
withstanding the  approaches  had  not  been  brought  to  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  is  was  determined,  by  Lord  Wellington,  to  storm 
the  place.     For  this  purpose  the  troops,  after  it  was  dark,  niov- 
ed  forwai'd  in  five  column?,  consisting  of  the  3d  and  light  di- 
visions, and  of  General  Pack's  bi-igado.     The  two  right  co- 
lumns  were  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  O'Toole  of  the 
3d  Ch^adores,  and  Major  Ridge  of  the  5th  regiment.    These 
columns  were  destined  to  protect  the  advance  of  Major  Gene- 
ral Mackinnon's  brigade,  which  formed  the  third  column  des- 
tined to  attack  the  breach  in  the  Fausse  Bray  wall.     These 
three  columns  were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General 
Picton.     The  4ith  column,  consisting  of  the  43d  and  53(1  roj^i- 
ments  and  part  of  the  9^th  regiment,  being  composed  of  troops 
belonging  to  the  light  division,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
General  Crauford,  were  to  attack  the  breaches  on  the  left,  in 
the  front  of  St.  Francisco,  and  also  to  cover  the  left  of  the  body 
which  attacked  the  principal  breach.     The  5th  column,  under 
the  direction  of  Brigadier  General  Pack,  was  to  make  a  talse 
attack  upon  the  southern  face  of  the  fort.     Besides  these,  the 
94th  regiment,  in  two  colunms,  descended  into  the  dhch,  on  the 
right  of  Major  General  Mackinnon's  brigade,  with  a  view  to 
protect  the  descent  of  that  body  into  the  ditch,  and  its  attack 
of  the  breach  ih  the  Fausse  Bray,  and  to  oppose  any  obstaclw 
which  the  enemy  might  bring  forward  in  that  quarter. 

This  attack,  so  admirably  planned,  completely  succeeded. 
Major  Ridge  stormed  the  principal  breach  in  the  body  of  the 
place,  along  with  the  94th  Iregiment,  under  the  commaud  of 
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Colonel  Campbell.  Lieutenant  General  Picton,  and  MajoiN 
General  Mackinnon  directed  and  led  the  troops  in  the  main 
poirt  of  attack.  The  latter  gallant  officer,  after  he  had  gal- 
lantly and  successfully  led  on  his  men,  was  blown  to  pieces  by 
the  accidental  explosion  of  a  iwwdermagazine,  close  to  the  main 
breach.  Major  General  Crauford,  and  M«JQr  General  Van- 
delcur  were  equally  successful  on  their  mic,  and  Brigadier  Ge- 
ncial  Pack  eagerly  turned  the  fiilse  attack  into  a  real  one;  and 
Ills  advanced  guardt,  under  Major  Lynch,  followed  the  enemy 
into  the  Fausse  Bray,  and  made  prisoners  all  who  opposed  them. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  pkice  was  carried,  through  death 
and  darkness,  and  in  the  face  of  formidable  works,  difficult 
breaches,  and  the  most  determined  opposition^  is  the  best  tribute 
to  British  valour.  I'he  ardour  of  the  troops,  both  officers  and 
men,  were  irresistible.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  assault  began, 
all  that  remained  of  the  French  garrisoiv  were  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  British  flag  proudly  waved  over  the  turrets  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Our  loss  in  this  arduous  enterprize  was  severe,  par*, 
ticularly  in  gallant  officers.  General  Mackinnon,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  was  killed.  Major  General  Crauford  received 
a  wound,  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  died.  Major  General 
Vanilcleur  was  also  wounded,  as  were  also  Lieutenant  Col.  Col- 
bourne,  and  Ma}or  George  Napier,  with  many  others.  Lord 
Wellington  paid  high  and  deserved  praise  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
O'Toole,  Major  Ridge,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  Mnjoi* 
Manners,  and  Major  Grey,  the  latter  of  whom  was  twice 
wounded  during  the  siege;  and  to  all  the  officers  and  men, 
liritish  or  Portuguese,  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  Our  loss 
(luring  the  siege  was  1016  British,  and  2A-'J  Portuguese  killed' 
and  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy,  1300  killed  and  wounded, 
and  1700  prisoners.  One  hundred  and  fifty  three  pieces  of 
ordnance  were  found  in  the  place,  amongst  which  were  the 
licavy  artillery  belonging  to  the  army  of  Portugal,  or  rather 
tiiat  under  the  command  of  Marmont.* 

The  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  an  event  which  astonish- 
ed Europe.   It  was  on  argument  beyond  the  power  of  French  so-. 


*  W(;(lington's  Dispatch,  20th  January,  1812,  London  Gazqttc. 
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phislry  to  refute,  that  the  French  armies  were  now  losing  gi'oitnd 
in  the  Peninsula;   and,  accordingly,  the  Monitcur  never  at- 
tempted to  mi&represent  it.     Its  animating  influence  was  Celt 
around  the  shores  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland;   and  llussia,  no 
doubt,  repeated,  if  the  British  and  Portuguese  vanquixli  the 
enemy,  why  may  not  we?    There,  and  in  France,  the  matter 
was  readily  appreciated;  and  it  was  only  in  Britain,  amongst 
one  class  of  men,  that  the  thing  could  not  be  understood.   Tlicv 
wonderetl  what  could  be  Lord  Wellington's  motive  for  taking 
the  place — they  were  astonished  at  his  want  of  judgment,  in 
suffering  himself  to  be  taken  in  the  "  irou  de  rat"  which  the 
cunning  French  General  had  prepared  for  him.    The  French 
General,  however,  argued  very  differently.     He  was  at  no  loss 
to  guess  the  motives  which  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  attack 
the  place,  but  in  the  sudden  success  attending  the  operations 
against  it,    "  There  is,   says  lie,   something  so   incomprehen' 
sible,  that  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  make  any  observation 
on  it."f     Marmont  was  right — the  less  he  said  thfr  better— for 
the  more  he  said,  the  more  he  would  shew  either  his  own  want 
of  talent,  or  his  deficiency  of  means  to  contend  with  his  aiitag- 
onist,  two  things  Frenchmen  were  not  fond  to  acknowledge. 
Lord  Wellington's  object  in  attacking  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was 
very  obvious.     It  lessened  the  enemy's  hold  in  Spain,  and  nm- 
mented  his — it  cut  off  all  direct  communication  between  the 
French  army  in  the  North  of  Spain,  and  that  in  the  Southern 
provinces;  and,  lastly,  was  not  only  an  additional  guard  to 
Portugal,  but  gave  Lord  Wellington  an  open  door,  by  which 
he  could  safely  enter  Spain  when  he  found  it  convenient.    It 
was,  no  doubt,  a  bitter  pill  for  French  vanity  to  swallow,  which, 
in  1810,  through  that  Eolian  trumpet,  the  Moniteur,  branded 
Lord  Wellington  as  the  laughing  stock  of  Elurope,  for  suffer- 
ing it  ta  fall  without  risking  a  battle  for  it«.  relief:  and  besides, 
his  Lordship  performed  in  10  days,  what  the  Child  of  Fortune, 
Massena,  took  20  days  to  accomplish,  when  the  place  was  not 
so  strong  as  it  was  at  this  time.     As  to  the  incomprchcnsihle 
manner  in  which  it  was  taken,  it  was  ^yeUington  who  planned 
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if  Britisli  activity  wl>ich  carried  on  tlio  operations,  anc'.  British 
vilour  wluch  uccomplislicd  it;  and  surely  it  was  not  the  first 
Uiwc  as  Aboiikir  and  Trafalgar  can  witness,  that  these  had 
neilbrnicd  c<iually  incomprehensible  things  against  Frenchmen. 

To  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Valencia,  Marni  )nt  had  ii{)on 

lie  matter  ^B  tlic  I'ith  December,  detached  General  Montbrun  with  three 

^1  divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  division  of  cavalry,  having  with 

tliem  30  pieces  of  artillery.     These  troops,  in  consequence  of 

some  error  of  the  General,  did  not  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood 

<)f  Valencia,  till  a  day  or  two  after  its  fall,  when  the  rapid  and 

unexpected  advance  of  Lord  Wellington  against  Ciudad  Rod- 

ri<TO,  compelled  them  to  measure  back  their  steps,  in  all  haste, 

after  having  threatened  Alicant,  which  place  they  had  actually 

reached  on  the  15th;  and,  accordingly,  by  the  25th  January* 

ihcy  had  again  reached  the  Tagus,  on  their  return;  a  dreadful 

nnd  harassing  march  at  that  season  of  the  year.     Marmont  as- 

scmbleil ''       »'  ly,  from  their  different  cantonments,  as  quickly 

iis  possili  •  ■  ^'i  he  came  too  late.     Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  fallen; 

and  Lord  Wellington,  after  having  thrown  a  strong  Spanish 

I  Harrison  into  the  place,  under  the  command  of  that  brave  officer 

I  General  Espana,  retiretl  behind  the  Agueda,  to  prepare  for 

Ifurdier  operations;  and  Marmont  was  obliged  for  want  of  any 

Ipoint  of  support,  and  of  provisions,  to  return,  chagrined  and 

I  disappointed,  to  Salamanca. 

For  this  and  other  important  services,  the  moment  that  the 
I  Regency  restrictions  expired,  the  Prince  Regent  conferred  up- 
lon  Lord  Wellington,  the  rank  of  Earl,  and  Parliament  granted 
|liini  an  annuity  of  jf  2000  per  annum,  wliile  the  Cortes.,  at  the 
Isame  time,  created  him  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.    .'*  «  .  ■    < 

In  the  meantime  tlic  destructive  Guerilla  war,  was  carried  on 

ith  increased  activity.  These  men  were  the  Cossacks  of  the 
ISoiith,  who  carried  destruction,  silent,  but  sure,  amongst  the 
IFrcnch  armies.  Unless  the  latter  marched  in  very  formidable 
Ibodies,  they  had  no  security  against  the  attacks  of  these  inde- 
patigable  people.  Every  day  cut  off  numbers  of  the  invading 
posts;  they  perished  in  shame  and  silence,  unknowing  and  un- 
Iknown.     Of  the  different  actions  ^hich  took  place,  it  is  hardly 

possible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  account.     Neither  by 
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night  nor  by  day  could  the  French  move  to  any  quarter  in  any 
part  of  the  centre  or  North  of  Spain.  Their  couriers  were 
obliged  to  be  escorted  by  iiSO,  or  more  men;  and,  after  all, 
but  few  of  these  ever  reached  the  places  of  their  destination. 
\inongst  the  inost  enterprising  and  most  active  of  the  leaders 
of  these  bands,  was  General  Mina.  It  ir  hardly  credible  what 
iosscs  this  officer  inflicted  upon  the  invaders  of  his  country,  or 
to  detail  the  dangers  he  must  have  undergone.  About  this 
time  he  captured  the  whole  garrison  of  Huesca,  consisting  of 
1000  men;  and  being  attacked  on  the  4th  January^  by  a  force 
of  3000  men,  who  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  prisoners,  he  de- 
feated them  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  their  numbers.  His 
name  was  a  terror  to  the  French  in  that  part  of  Spain;  and 
every  exertion  was  made  to  get  him  into  their  power,  but  al- 
ways  witliout  effect.  Few  convoys  passed  or  repassed  between 
France  and  Spain  that  Mina  did  not  capture  a  part,  or  the 
whole  of  them ;  and  thus  left  the  French  army  frequently  in 
great  distress,  for  many  of  the  first  necessaries  to  carry  on  thcir 
«perations.  'i   .     ■ 

In  Catalonia  also  a  sanguinary  and  destructive  warfare  was 
carried  on  betwixt  the  French  and  Spanish  troops.  The  lat- 
ter,  under  the  command  of  the  Baron  dc  EroUes  and  General 
Lacy.  The  brave  inhabitants  of  that  province  refused  submis- 
sion to  the  French  yoke;  and  notwithstanding  their  contiguity 
to  France,  which  left  them  particularly  exposed  to  the  march 
and  attacks  of  formidable  French  armies,  still  they  continued 
to  resist,  and  occasioned  a  prodigious  loss  of  men  to  the  invad- 
ers. Suchet  having  withdrawn  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
from  that  province,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  operations  against 
Valencia,  Baron  de  EroUes  and  Lacy,  in  conjunction<  with 
Captain  Codrington  of  the  Blake,  the  commander  of  tlie  Brit- 
ish ships  in  that  quarter,  conceived  it  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  attack  Tarragona.  Having  assembled  a  considerable  force»  | 
they,  accordingly,  marched  towards  the  place.  A  series  of  se- 
vere actions  took  place  between  them  and  the  enemy,  in  which 
both  parties  lost  a  great  number  of  men.  Having  fallen  in 
witli  a  French  division  on  their  advance,  they  destroyed  it,  and 
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teok  GOO  prisoners;*  but  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  theii" 
object,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  they  would  have  receiv- 
ed for  Gen.  Decaen  having  collected  a  considerable  force  from 
Barcelona,  and  other  places,  marched  upon  Tarragona  from 
the  north,  while  part  of  the  army  which  had  been  at  \'alencia 
beinff  liberated  by  the  fall  of  that  place,  marched  back  to  re- 
lieve Tarragona  from  the  danger  which  threatened  it.     These 
arrived  from  the  South  upon  the  very  day  on  the  evening  of 
which  the  place  was  to  be  attacked;  when,  the  Spaniards  iind- 
ing  themselves  placed  in  a  perilous  situation,  retreated  with  con- 
siderable loss.     Decaen,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  arri  al 
of  any  part  of  the  army  under  Suchet  to  his  assistance,  takes 
all  the  merit  of  delivering  Tarragona  to  himself,  and  says,  that 
on  the  24th  January  he  defeated  D'Erolles  at  Alta  Fouilla, 
with  the  loss  of  2000  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  with 
all  their  artillery,  while  his  own  loss  was  only  25  killed  and  147 
wounded.     The  whole,  says  he,  would  have  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, "  if  the  mountains  and  deep  ravines  had  not  favoured 
the  fiigitivcs."f     Yet,  notwithstanding  allt  his,  we  find,  that  the 
next  day  the  French  army  was  attacked,  unexpectedly,  at  St. 
Feleur;  and,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  very  roughly 
handled,  without  much  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.     But 
of  the  operations  that  took  place  in  Catalonia,  we  are  much  in 
the  dark,  except  through  the  deceitful  medium  of  the  I'rench 
reports.     The  principal  ports  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
1  enemy,  and  all  communication  being  cut  off  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  country,  many  a  brave  action  has  been  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  remains  unknown.     Day  after  day  the  French 
[papers  told  us  Catalonia  was  subdued;  and  day  after  day  we 
found  them  inflicting  deep  wounds  upon  the  enemy,  and  even 
entering  the  French  territory,  and  carrying  off  in  safety,  coutri- 
I  butions  in  money  and  provisions. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartama,  Don  Felippc  Montis, 

Chief  of  the  staff  of  the  4th  Spanish  army,  attacked  upon  the 

|lGth  February,  a  force  of  2000  French  infantry,  and  4000 

*  Cwlrington's  LeUer,  January  26th. — London  Gazette. 

t  Decaeii's  Dispatch,  Gerona.  January  31  st.    Tlie  truth  wfis,  that  De  ErolleS  cut 
Ibis  way  through  the  enemy  with  considerable  loss. — Conclso,  Felwuary  ICth. 
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cavaljT,  under  lliu  command  of  tljc  Governor  of  Malaga,  nnrt 
ilofcatcd  it  with  very  groat  loss;  some  accounts  sa^^  '^DOO  men. 
In  conscfiuonce  of  wliicli  •  uccess,  the  8paniar<'s  were  u])on  the 
point  of  entering  Malaga,  when  the  French  General,  Rey,  wiili 
'2000  infantry  and  200  horse,  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  cow- 
la'  ,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  on  the  flank  and  rear,  he 
V.  nevertheless,  repulsed  with  considerable  loss;  and  the 
Spanish  force,  only  amounting  to  about  2000,  were  then  on- 
ftbled  to  effect  their  retreat  in  safety  to  Yunquera.*  On  the 
4th  of  February  another  of  those  severe  misfortunes,  uiijcli 
were  but  too  frequent,  again  befel  the  Spanish  arms,  aris- 
ing  from  the  treachery  of  their  officers.  Peniscola,  a  very 
strong  fortress  on  the  East  coast  of  Spain,  to  the  northward  ot 
Murvicdro,  which  had  been  invested  by  Suchet,  was  given  u|' 
by  the  Governor,  Don  G.  Navarro,  viithout  opposition,  he  (Ic- 
daring  that  he  detested  the  English,  and  looked  upon  Joseph 
as  his  lawful  king,  whom  he  would,  with  all  his  heart,  obey  and 
serve.  In  this  place  was  taken  1000  men,  66  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions.f  Dcnia, 
also  a  strong  place,  between  Valencia  and  Alicant,  was  tukeii 
possession  of  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Goncral 
Harispe,  acting  under  Suchet,  who.  for  his  conduct,  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Albufera,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  | 
Valencia,  yielding  a  considerable  revenue.  This  way,  how^ 
ever,  amongst  the  last  of  Suchet's  exploit!; ;  for  though  he  held 
his  position  for  some  time  longer,  he  cou'd  extend  his  conquests 
iio  further. 

In  consequence  of  the  advance  oi'  Lord  WViington,  and 
capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  General  Bonnet,  with  the  French 
force  in  Asturias,  abandoned  that  province,  and  marched  to  I 
join  Marmont.  He  was  followed  and  hanassed  by  General 
Porlier,  and  suffered  a  considerable  loss  in  his  retreat.  "  The 
Guerilhi  parties  also  continued  to  increase,  and  their  operations 
to  becon.'e  every  day  more  important." J  Suonicl,  in  Uppt'r 
Castile,  near  Medina  del  Campo,  intercepted  the  commuiiica' 


•  Montis*  Dispatch,  Yiinquern,  February  l7th.  .. ,.,    t  ..'     .  . 

f  Suchet's  Dispatcli,  Valencia,  February  7th. 

I  WcUiogtuQ'ii  Dispatch,  Frcoada,  February  19th. — London  Gazette. 
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tiort  of  the  French  army  of  Portugal,  and  took  100  prisoners j 
and  another  party  drove  back  a  French  force  across  the  Tietar 
witli  considerable  loss.  Near  Seguenza  the  corps  of  the  Em- 
picenado,  consisting  of  3500  men,  were  represented  by  the 
French  accounts  as  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  after  a  sharp 
action;  but  these  accounts  were  so  often  repeated,  that  it  was 
evident  no  further  reliance  could  be  placed  on  them,  than  that 
there  was  frequent  and  severe  fighting  with  these  parties,  and 
with  alternate  success.  Ou  the  Sth  February,  Mina  fell  in  with 
General  Souleir  and  about  1600  infantry  and  170  cavalry^ 
which  he  instantly  attacked,  and  completely  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  900  men  killed  and  wounded.  His  own  loss  was  200. 
As  many  of  his  followers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  had 
been  hung  by  the  orders  of  the  French  Generals,  who  insisted 
diat  they  should  not  defend  their  country  in  the  manner  they 
did:  Mina,  at  this  time,*  issued  a  retaliatory  decree,  command- 
ing the  same  })uni8lnnent  to  be  inflicted  upon  all  the  French 
oiHcers  and  men,  which  might  fall  into  his  hands,  and  which 
soon  put  a  stop  to  such  an  infernal  system.        . w  r.u 

Lord  Wellington  having  repaired  the  fortress  of  Ciudad 
Kodrigo,  and  left  a  force  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions  ir  that 
quarter,  turned  his  attention  to  Estremadurak  For  some  timo 
previous,  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  hod  been  moving  to* 
wards  the  Tagus,  and  took  the  road  to  Elvns,  where  stores> 
})rovisions,  and  battering  artillery  of  all  descriptions,  had  been 
bringing  up  from  Lisbon,  which  left  no  doubt  but  that  Badajos 
was  his  Lordship's  object.  General  Hill,  with  the  force  under 
his  command,  had  been  ordered  to  approach  Merida,  to  cover 
the  operations.  On  the  16th,  Badajos  was  invested  fiom  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadiuna,  by  the  3d,  4th,  and  light  divisions 
of  infantry,  and  with  a  brigade  of  Lieutenant  General  Hamil- 
ton's division  on  the  right,  x^ext  day  they  broke  ground,  and 
estftblished  a  parallel  within  200  yards  of  the  outwork,  called 
I'icurinu,  which  embraced  the  whole  s.  E.  angle  of  the  fort. 
Noti»'ithstanding  the  incessant  rains,  the  works  were  continued 
with  great  activity.     On  the  19th,  the  enemy  attempted  a  sortie 
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%ith  2000  men,  from  the  gate  colled  La  Trinidad.  These 
were  immediately  driven  in  with  considerable  loss  by  Major 
General  Bowes,  who  commanded  the  girard  in  the  trenches. 
In  the  meantinio^  Sir  Thomas  Graham  crossed  the  Guadiana, 
with  the  1st,  6tV,  and  7th  divisions  of  infantry,  and  General 
Slade's  and  General  le  Marchant'd  brigndes  of  cavalry,  and  ad* 
vonccd  to  Valvenlc  md  St.  Marther,  and  thence  to  Llerenn,  in 
order  to  watch  any  i  'oVcmonts  which  Soiilt  might  make  from 
Andalusia.  At  the  satne  time,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Uow« 
land  Hill,  with  the  2d,  and  Lieutenant  General  Hamilton's 
divisions,  and  Major  General  Long's  cavalry  marched  from  iii» 
cantonments  from  Albuquerque  upon  Merida,  and  thence  up- 
on AlmcndlTolejo,  which  movement  induced  General  Drouet  to 
Retire  from  Villa  Franca,  upon  Hornachos,  in  order  to  be  in 
communication  with  Geneva]  Darican's  division,  which  was  a- 
bout  La  Serena.*  ■■■'■  a  » ^'..<?-    ,-''>).  <..;u  a.    ..u. 

In  the  tneantime,  the  operations  against  Bailajos  continued 
^vithout  intermission.      On  the  2Sth,  notwithstanding  every 
obstacle  from  the  badness  of  the  weather,  six  batteries,  mount. 
ed  wrtH  28  pieces  of  cannon,  cOhiiKertced  firing  from  the  first 
parallel.     Two  of  thoiie  directed  theif  whote  fife  to  the  out- 
*irork  Picurin*,  and  the  other  foUr  were  intended  M  lenfiladeor 
destroy  the  defences  of  the  fort  oA  the  side  where  the  attack 
was  mad6.    On  the  same  night,  after  it  was  dark.  Major  Gen. 
Kempt  Was  directed  to  ^onirl'  foM  La  Picuritia.    This  fort 
was  very  fttroifig.     It  had  Ihre^  tows  of  palUsadej*,  a  place  of 
arms  for  the  garrison,  musqiiet  proof,  and  loop  holed  through- 
out.    Notwithstanding  these  obstricles,  506  men  of  the  thii-d 
division  formed  into  three  deiaehments,  the  right  under  the 
command  of  Major  Shaw  of  the  74th;  *he  centre  under  the 
Hon.  Captain  Powya  of  the  8 5d;  and  the  left  under  Major  | 
Rudd  of  the  77th  regiment,  advanced  to  the  assault.    In 
tthort  time  these  braVe  men  overcame  all  resistance,  and  La  I 
Picurina  Was  carried.     The  whole  garrison  consisting  of  250 
men,  wero'killed,  wounded,  drowned  or  taken;  and  the  enemyJ 
who  had  made  a  sortie  from  the  body  of  the  place,  by  the  Ra-J 
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v«lin,  called  St:.  R,oquc,  cither  for  tlio  pur])ose  of  recovering 
La  Picurina,  or  protecting  the  retreat  of  tlic  garrison,  were 
ijuickl}'  driven  back  by  the  troops  which  wutclied  them.  Bri- 
mule  Major  Wade  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  after  the  place 
was  taken,  and  all  the  three  gtdlant  otliccrs  who  led  the  assault 
were  wounded,  Captain  Powys  upon  the  parapet  work,  which 
he  had  been  the  first  to  ascend  by  a  kdder,  JUord  WeUing- 
tun  L'ostowcd  the  greatest  praise  upon  Major  General  Kempt> 
and  all  the  oiHcers  and  men  employed  in  this  brilliant  ail'air. 
la  consequence  of  the  capture  of  La  Picurina,  Hie  second  pa- 
rallel was  established  within  800  yards  of  the  body  of  the  place; 
and  notwithstaitding  the  heavy  rains  which  swelled  the  Gua- 
diuna  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  carry  away  tlic  pontoon  bridge, 
and  render  tlie  ilying  bridge  almost  useless,  still  the  operations 
were  carried  on  with  uninterrupted  vigour  and  success,.  Gen. 
Graham  continued  to  observe  the  niotions  of  the  enemy,  now 
becoming  more  numerous  about  Llerena,  and  Gene:  d  Hill 
communicated  with  iiim  from  Medellin.  The  enemy's  General,^ 
Drouet,  occupied  tlic  line  between  MedcUin  on  the  Guadiona, 
and  Zalamea  de  la  JScrena  and  Llerena,  in  order  to  keep  up. 
the  communication  between  the  French  force  in  the  north 
iind  those  in  the  south  of  Spain;  but  the  movemaits  of  the 
!British  Generals  compelled  them  to  abandon  this  position, 
^larraont  had  made  no  movement  of  consequence.  * 

On  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  enemy  made  a  sortie  from  the 
body  of  the  place  upon  General  ]rlamiUon's  division,  which  in- 
vested the  place  on  the  right  of  the  Guadiona,  but  were 
immediately  4rivca  back  with  loss,  Un  the  31^t  March,  the 
batteries  in  the  second 'parallel  xQOunted  with  twenty-five  pieces 
of  cannon,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  body  of  the  placC| 
in  order  to  bi'each  the  b^istion  in  the  south-east  angle,  or  the 
fort  ci'Ucd  La  Triiudad;  and  the  flank  of  the  bastion  by  'vhich 
the  lace  called  Santa  Maria  was.  defended^  On  the  4th,  ano- 
[ther  battery  of  six  guns  was  opened  from  the  second  parallel, 
{igainst  the  shoulder  of  the  Hayelin  c^li^d  St.  Koque,  and  the 

♦  VVelUngton's  dispatch,  Camp  before  Badajcs,  March  27th,  1812. 
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wall  in  its  gorge.  Tlie  fire  from  several  ol'  ihe  former  I)nttcri« 
hnd  i)ceii  terrible,  niul  attended  with  great  effect,  und  that 
from  this  last  was  no  less  so.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  prnc- 
tieablc  breaches  were  efTected  in  all  t)f  these  plaees;  but  the 
enemy  intrenched  and  barricadoed  the  two  former  with  such 
persevering  skill  and  strength,  that  k  was  not  judged  lulvisp. 
uble  at  that  moment  to  attack  the  place.  All  the  guns  in  tlie 
second  parallel  were  immediately  turned  against  the  curtaiu  ol 
Lu  Trinidad,  in  order  to  eflect  another  breach  in  that  plncc, 
by  which  moans,  the  besiegirs  might  be  enabled  to  turn  tlic 
enemy's  works  which  commanded  the  defence  of  the  other  two. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  this  breach  was  eflfectod,  and  the 
fire  from  the  face  of  the  bastion  Santa  Marin,  and  the  flank  of 
the  bastion  La  Trinidatl  being  completely  overcome,  it  wai 
fletcrniined  to  storm  the  place  that  night.        ■•■'•' 

As  Badajos  was  very  strong,  and  defended  by  a  nunicroii'5 
garrison  of  picked  mrn.  abundantly  supplied,  it  was  evident 
the  attempt  was  nn  arduous  undertaking.     But  British  valour 
knows  no  fear?.   The  plan  of  attack  was  as  follows:  Lieutenant 
General  Picton,  with  the  third  division,  was  to  attack  tlie  castle 
bv  escalade.    A   detachment  from  the  fourth  division  under 
Major  Wilson  of  the  48th,  was  to  attack  the  Ravelin  of  St. 
Roque  upon  his  left,  while  the  rest  of  the  fourth  division  under 
Major  General  Colville,  and  the  light  division  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Barnard,  were  to  attack  the  breaches  in  the  bastions  ol' 
Santa  Maria  and  La  Trinidad,  and  in  the  curtain  by  which 
they  were  connected.     The  fifth  division  were  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  the  fourth  division  and  light  divisions  had  oc- 
cupied during  the  siege;  and  Lieut.  Gen.  Leilh  was  to  make 
a  false  attack  upon  the  outwork  called  Pardeleras,  and  another 
on  the  works  of  the  fort  towards  the  Guadiana,  with  the  left 
brigade  of  the  division  imder  Major  General  Walker,  which 
he  was  to  turn  into  a  real  attack,  if  circumstances  should  prove 
favourable;  and  Brigadier  General  Power,  who  invested  the 
))lace  with  his  Portuguese  brigade  on  the  right  of  the  Guadi- 
ana, was  directed  to  make  false  attacks  on  the  teie-du-Potif, 
the  fort  of  St.  Christoval,  and  the  new  redoubt  called  Mon- 
ca?ur. 
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Such  wns  the  plnn  of  the  nttack  upon  the  stron^r  and  iniport- 
nnt  fortress  of  I'-'Jnjos.  At  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  troopft 
moved  forward  to  the  assaidl.  The  night  was  ihnk  and  dismal. 
The  GuaiUana  was  swelled,  and  except  liis  sullen  roar  dashlnpf 
throii<;h  the  gloom,  all  else  was  silent.  Our  troops  moved  for- 
ward to  the  breaches  in  silence.  Instantly  a  rocket  and  several 
fire  balls  thrown  up  by  the  enemy,  luinonnccd  that  they  waite<l 
ami  were  prcjiared  for  them.  In  a  moment,  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion took  place  in  the  breaches,  ami  did  nuich  mischief  to 
the  assailants.  A  tremendous  fire  of  musc]uetry,  of  artillery  load- 
rtl  with  round  and  grape  shot,  vomited  forth  destruction  and 
(loath,  Irom  these  dreadful  openings  against  winch  the  Hritish 
troops  advanced.  Whole  ranks  were  swept  away.  Still  they 
pressed  forward  headed  by  the  General  oHicers,  and  those  at- 
tached to  their  respective  stall's,  who  most  gallantly  led  on  their 
men.  The  troops  despising  danger,  rushed  forward  into  the 
vciy  mouths  of  the  enemies  artillery.  They  fell,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others — the  breaches  were  gained,  they  jumped  into 
ilitches  behind  them,  where  they  peris);ed  amongst  beams, 
stones,  old  gun  carriages,  old  swords  sharpened,  and  pikes  ])lant- 
ed  in  rows  upon  their  bottom,  on  their  sides,  and  along  the  ram« 
parts  of  the  place.  Three  different  times  they  attempted  to  en- 
ter, and  three  different  times  they  were  beat  back  with  great 
loss.  None  but  British  troops  would  have  continued  such  a 
contest.  The  iburth  and  light  divisions  were  ordered  to  retire 
fo  the  ground  they  occupied  belv  re  the  attack — for  a  moment 
it  was  feared  that  their  labours  had  been  in  vain,  when  it  was 
Jbiuul,  that  that  brave  .nd  meritorious  officer,  Lieut.  Gen.  Pic- 
to  ...ad,  about  half  past  1 1  o'clock,  succeeded  in  escalading  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  and  fairly  lodged  himself  and  his  division 
in  that  important  and  commanding  place.  In  the  meantime, 
Major  General  Lcith  had  pushed  forward  Major  Gen.  Walker's 
brigade,  supported  by  the  38th  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Col. 
Nugent,  and  the  15th  Portuguese  regiment  under  Lieut.  Col. 
(le  Rcgoa.  'Hiese  succeeded  in  forcing  the  barrier  on  the  road 
to  Olivenca,  and  entering  the  covered  way  on  the  left  of  the 
bastion  of  St.  Vincente  close  to  the  Guadiana.  From  thence 
General  W^alker's  brig?idc  descended  into  the  ditch,  and  cs- 
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caladed  the  fucc  of  the  bastion  of  St.  Vinccnte.  As  tlic  Cavlc 
conimmiilcd  the  whole  of  the  works  of  the  phice,  onil  as  thv 
troops  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  breaches  wcru 
Mguiii  formed  und  ready  to  advance,  us  soon  as  the  morning 
dawned;  General  Philij)|)on,  who  had  Hcd  into  fort  St.  Chris. 
toval,  with  all  the  troop  swhich  remained  in  the  place,  surren- 
dcred  ot  discretion;  and  utter  a  night  of  horrori  the  rising  sui^ 
beheld  the  British  banners  waving  in  triumph  over  the  proud 
turrets  of  Budujus. 

No  language  is  adequate  to  describe  the  gallantry  and  good 
conduct  ol'  the  oflicerb  and  men  employed  in  this  dungerouH 
imdertaking.  From  the  Field  Officer  to  the  private,  every  iiinn 
T)ot  only  did  his  duty,  but  surpassed  their  former  deeds,  Tiio 
capture  of  Badujos  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  uchievcnienu 
of  a  wor  abounding  with  gallant  deeds.  It  exalted  the  chuN 
.icter  of  our  illustrious  General  and  his  bruvc  army,  and  will 
descend  to  posterity  in  one  of  the  fairest  pages  of  British  I)i». 
tory.  It  struck  our  enemies  with  fear  and  astonishment.  It 
encouraged  nations  in  their  resolution  of  resistance,  iSu  iiior- 
tificd  was  the  enemy,  that  this  event  was  never  so  mucii  u 
hinted  at  in  any  document  which  haa  since  been  published  in 
France. 

Our  loss,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  was  very  severe;  and 
amounted  during  the  si^e  to  3860  British,  and  1010  Portu- 
guese, killed  and  wounded,  of  which  a  very  great  ]iroportiou 
were  officers.  In  the  storming  of  the  place,  264  oiKcers  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Amongst  tlie  names  of  those  officers  who 
M\  on  this  memorable  occasion,  ore  the  narne^  of  Lieut.  Col, 
M'Lcod  of  the  43d  regiment,  a  most  distinguished  and  meri- 
torious officer.  Major  O'Hara  of  the  95th,  Colonel  Grey  of  the 
30th,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ridge  of  the  5th,  who,  with 
many  others,  were  killed  in  the  breaches  ordering  the  assault. 
Amongst  the  wounded,  were  Lieutaiant  General  Picton,  Major 
Generals  Colville,  Bowes,  Walker,  and  Kempt;  Major  the 
Hon.  H.  Pakenham,  Brigade  Major  M'Pherson,  and  many 
others  whose  names  it  is  impossible  to  collect  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  work  like  this.  The  Portuguese  troops  also  had  their 
i^iare  in  the  j^ories  of  this  iindertakuigy  and  signalised  them- 
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selves  grently.  The  enemy's  Ion*  conm^ted  of  4000  prisoners, 
amonipit  which  was  the  Governor  Philippon,  1200  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  operations  agninst  tli<>  (ilnrc,  besidcH  thosu 
lost  in  the  ossoult;*  which  would  moke  the  force  of  the  garri- 
jion  at  first  about  6000  men,  and  which  deml-oflicial  accounts 
gtutcd  it  to  have  been.      '       .     .     i  ,.   .      - 

The  fall  of  Badajos  was  a  most  unexpected  event  to  the* 
French  Generals  in  Spain.  It  had  in  1811,  occupied  Soiilt 
for»y  doys  with  open  trenches,  and  that  officer  no  doubt  calcu- 
lated upon  its  occupying  the  attention  of  his  antagonists  lor  n 
limilar  period.  But  he  had  mistaken  his  man.  •  x)rtl  Wel- 
lington took  it  in  twelve  days.  Soidt,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  the  seige  was  commenced,  njodc  all  haste  to  its 
rclitf.  He  abandoned  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  with  ordy  ♦OOO 
men  in  them,  and  collecting  his  troops  from  all  quarters,  hW 
Seville  on  the  Ist,  with  a  force,  which  with  the  other  reinforc- 
ments  which  he  obtained  on  his  march,  amounted  to  38,0>h) 
infantry,  and  cavalry.  With  these,  he  advanced  to  Llo- 
rcnn,  and  afterwards  pushed  bis  advance  towards  Usagre. 
General  Graham  retiring  before  this  formidable  force  to  the 
position  of  Albuera,  so  memorable  for  the  battle  fought  there 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  in  which  position,  being  in  fuLI 
communication  with  General  Hill,  he  awoited  to  give  the  ene- 
my battle.  Soult,  however,  finding  that  Badnjos  was  alrcody 
fallen,  had  no  relish  for  fighting,  and  quickly  measured  back 
his  steps  into  Andalusia,  followed  by  a  part  of  the  British 
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army. 

Lord  Wellington  having  placed  a  garrison  of  Spanish  troops 
in  Badajos,  and  set  every  thing  in  order  about  the  place,  pre- 
pared to  march  to  the  northward  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  to  drive  back  Marmont,  who  tnkiwg  advantage  of  hh 
absence,  had  collected  his  army  and  advanced  into  Portugal. 
In  order  to  distract  Lord  Wellington's  attention,  he  made  de- 
monstrations against  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  his  Lordship  was 


•  WeUin)(ton'8  dispatch,  Badajoe,  April  7th.  The  Gazette  sajrn  the  gam'non  xrat 
SOOO,  but^4000  prisoners  and  1200  killed  and  wounded  during  the  operations,  cx- 
reeds  that  number,  without  accounting  any  thing  for  those  which  fell  in  Ihe  storming 
of  the  place.    It  is  evident  then  is  a  n^isUkc,  and  perliaps  5Q0O  put  far  6D00. 
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pretty  easy  on  that  score,  as  he  knew  the  wliolq  of  Murmont'j 
battering  artillery  had  been  taken  in  tlic  place,  and  it  was  not 
very  probable  that  he  would  attempt  to  take  it  by  a  coup  de 
main.  Finding  that  he  could  do  nothing  at  Ciudad  llodriifo, 
Marmont  entered  Portugal  and  threatened  Almeida,  the  torti. 
llcations  of  which  had  never  been  completely  repaired,  and  i» 
v/hich;there  was  but  a  small  garrison.  By  these,  however,  he 
was  repulsed.  A  considerable  number  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Trant,  and  the  Conde  de  Amarantc,  &:. 
was  assembling  in  that  quarter,  when  Marmont  turned  his  ut^ 
tention  to  the  South,  and  marching  by  Alfayates  upon  Castcllo 
Branco,  he  began  to  descend  towards  the  Tagus  in  order  to 
threaten  the  rear  of  Lord  Wellington's  army,  and  disturb  his 
operations  before  Badajos.  But  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
French  General,  he  was  met  north  of  the  Tagus  by  the  British 
army  advancing  from  Badajos  against  him,  and  compelled  to 
measure  back  his  steps  in  all  haste  to  Salamanca.  Nothing 
but  a  few  skirmislics  took  place  during  these  operations. 

The  loss  of  Badajos  completely  isolated  the  army  under 
Soult;  he  had  no  communication  with  either  the  north  or  the 
centre  of  Spain,  but  by  most  circuitous  routes,  and  he  seemed 
determined  to  hold  the  ground  which  he  possessed,  whatever 
might  be  the  risque  or  the  consequences.  An  event  was 
however  approaching,  which  placed  him  in  more  imminent 
danger,  and  compelled  him  to  alter  his  resolutions.  During 
his  absence,  the  Conde  de  Penne  Villemur  had  advanced  to 
Seville,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  the  place  upon  the 
10th  April,  when  the  return  of  Soult  obliged  him  to  lall  back. 
During  the  retreat  of  Soult  from  Estremadura,  the  British 
cavalry  under  Sir  Staplcton  Cotton  came  up  with  the  French 
rear  guard  at  Villa  Garcia,  and  defeated  it  with  considerable 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  150 prisoners,* 

The  bridge  over  tlie  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  was  the  only  com- 
munication i'rom  the  north  to  the  south  bank  of  that  river  be* 
low  Toledo.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  a  garrison  of 
ftpni  4  to  500  men.     To  destroy  it  w;a8  therefore  of  great  iin- 

«  WeUin^on's  dispatch,  Niza,  ICth  ApU.    London  Gazette. 
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I  uortanoe.  -For  this  jHirposc,  Lord  Wellington  detached  Gent** 
ral  Ilillj  with  ii  considerable  force.  He  succeeded  in  his  object, 
riie  bridge  was  destroyed.  The  enemy  were  surprised  and  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  100  killed,  250  drowned,  and  SOO  made 
I  prisoners,  with  only  the  loss  of  1 77  oh  our  part.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  artillery,  stores^  and  provisions  wqre  found  in  the 
place.*  *rhe  French  force,  under  Bonnet,  which  sometime  pre- 
vious, had  evacuated  the  AsturiaS  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Ciudad 
ilodrigo,  finding  Lord  Wellington  was  gotte  to  the  South,  re- 
turned again  to  their  old  positions  in  that  province,  after  hav- 
ing ruide  some  dcmons,trations  against  Gallicia),  hi  order  to 
cover  their  real  intentions.  About  this  time  the  town  of  Bur- 
gos was  occupied  by  the  Spanish  General,  Mcndizabel,  but  the 
I  French  still  held  the  castle.  ,  .  ,         ;„  ,•    . 

While  tliese  important  operations  were  takiiig  place  on  the 
troatiers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  numerous  severe  actions,  upon  n 
jf mailer  scale,  weie  fought  by  the  Spanish  forces,  and  the  Guer- 
illas, in  different  parts  of  l^pain,  all  of  them  most  mjurious 
I  to  the  enemy,  even  where  he  had  a  momentary  advantage. 
These  actions  corisumed  a  vast  number  of  men,  who  perished 
I  daily  in  all  directions.     1  can  only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most 
particular  of  these  affairs.    Ou  tlie  6th  March,  at  Roda,  the  Bar- 
Ion  do  Erolles  had  a  severe  engagement  with  3000  French,  who 
I  attacked  him,  but  Weire  beaten  after  10  hours  fighting,  with  the 
I  loss  ol*  900  men,  and  compelled  to  abandon  part  of  their  wound- 
led  in  their  retreat.     About  this  time  D'EroUes,  and  Lacy,  pe- 
iictratcd  into  Frttnee,  as  fat*  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Thoulouse* 
tiiul  Narbotine,  from  wlicncc  they  brought  dway  a  considerable 
I  booty  in  clothing,  horses,  and  four  hiillions  reals,  {£l}6,6o6 
|«erling.)    In  Murcia,  General  Fieyre  dislodged  the  French 
from  2ujar  and  Baza,  and  occupied  the  whole  kingdom  of  Jaen^ 
Between  the  10th  and  20th  Mav,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Brit- 
lish  ships  olF  that  part  of  the  coastj  which  landed  300  Spanish 
Itioops,  Freyre  succeeded  in  compelling  the  enemy  to  abandon 
Itlic  port  of  Almcria,  which  had  been  a  refuge  for  tlie  enemy's 
brivateers,  and  rased  the  fortifications  of  the  place.     Near  Po- 


*  Hilt's  Dispatch,  truxiUo,  Majr  2Iat— London  Gasette. 
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zendron,  Genehil  Villacanipa  defeated  and  totally  destroyed  « 
French  fprcc  of  600  men.  "^  On  the  9th  April,  he  again  attacked 
a  French  detachment,  consisting  of  'JOOO  infantry  and  150  horse, 
near  Castellego'  de  Arlebau,  defeated  them  with  great  loss,  and 
released  400  Spanish  prisoners.     The  enemy  letl  SOO  dead  on 
the  field;  one  hundred  waggons  entered  Vittoria  with  their 
wounded;    and,  besides,   150  prisoners  were   taken,   some  of 
whom   were   wounded.     The  strong  position   of  Chincliilla, 
which  had  been  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  500  Spanish  troops, 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  3000  French,  who  were  repulsed  witli 
great  loss.     On  the  14th  April,  near  Arollo,  General  Balles- 
teros  destroyed  a  French  column,  under  General  Rey.*    Am- 
oca  Marquinez  surprised  a  French  detachment  which  were  col- 
Iccting  contributions,  killed  1 50,  and  took  a  number  prisoners. 
Cura  Merino  also  surprised  a  body  of  French  troops,  and  after 
killing  73  and  wounding  98,  he  took  SOO  prisoners,  all  of  whom 
above  the  rank  of  privates  he  put  to  death,  in  retaliation  for 
the  murder  of  some  of  his  troops,  and  of  the  Junta  of  Soria,  by 
liie  French.     In  another  attack,  immediately  after,  by  means  | 
of  an  ambuscade,  he  surprised  another  body,  killed  30  a 
wounded  many  more*     Mina  also  captured  the  garrison  oil 
Byihuega,  consisting,  it  was  said,  of  800  men;   and  near  Ali- 
cant,  General  Roche  attacked  a  body  of  2000  of  the  enemy,  I 
who  came  to  levy  contributions;  kiMed  and  wounded  210,  and 
took  53  prisoners.     Many  other  actions  took  place  in  other! 
parts,  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  above  is  supposed  suflitieni 
to  shew  the  clestructive  nature  of  this  warfare,  which  every  day 
tut  off  hundreds,  without  either  glory  or  advantage  to  the  cne^ 
my.f     A  more  sanguinary  and  regular  aflfair  took  place  at  Bor- 
nos,  on  the  1st  June,  between  Ballesteros  and  a  strong  force  ofj 
the  enemy,  under  General  Currus;  Ballesteros  attacked  thenij 
with  great  spirit,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their  po-j 
sitions;  but  finding  them  more  numerous  than  he  expected,  liij 
was  deteated  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  \000  i^cn.    That  otl 

•  'Wellington's  Dispatch  to  Portuguese  Government,  May  13th. ' 
\  See  Spuniiih  Official  Papers,  and  Lisbon  and  London  Gazettes. 
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the  enemy,  however,  was  also  so  severe,  that  he  was  unal)le  t«j^ 
pursue  the  Spaniards,  who  retired  unmoiested.* 

On  the  21st  June,  the  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Home  Popham,  consisting  of  the  Venerable,  Magnificent,  Sur- 
veillunte,  llhin,  Medusa,  Hotspur,  Rover,  Sparrow,  and  Lyra, 
landed  the  mariiies  belonging  to  their  respective  ships,  at  Le- 
(juiteo,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Biscay,  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  Uilboa;  and  assisted  hy  a  party  qi'  Guerillas,  they  completely 
(lispcrseil  a  considerable  enemy's  force  there  assembled,  destroyed 
all  their  magazines  and  provisions,  and  also  took  300  men  pris- 
oners. On  the  part  of  the  Britis^i  not  a  man  was  hurt..  The 
Gucrillus  lost  56  men,  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  con- 
sidenible.f 

Previous  to  his  setting  out  upon  his  Northern  expedition,^ 
and  in  order  to  sow  doubt  and  distrust  between  Great  Britaia 
and  her  allies,  Bonaparte  had  recourse  to  his  usual  trick  of 
proposing  negotiations  tor  peace,  but  in  such  insulting  and 
equivocal  terms,  as  he  was  sensible  would  not,  and  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  listened  to.  After  affecting  to  deplore  the 
n)iscrics  of  war,  upbraiding  Great  Britain  for  the  arbitrary  and 
lawlcsj  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  stating  in 
pretty  broad  terms  that  to  her  ambition  was  to  be  attributed 
all  the  miseries  which  Europe  had  suffered;  he  took  a  weeping 
view  of  the  past,  and  a  fearlessprognostication  of  tlie  future. 
"  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Europe  for  the  last  10 
vcars,  which  have  been  tiie  necessary  consequence  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  majii/  more  changes  •will 
hc.rff'ectcd  hy  the  same  cause.^^X  More,  indeed,  than  Bassano,  or 
his  master  were  then  aware  of.  Coming,  however,  to  the  main 
point,  he  proceeded:  "  the  calamities  (who  caused  them?)  under 
which  Spain,  and  the  vast  regions  of  South  America  suffer,  should 
naturally  excite  the  interest  of  all  nations,  and  inspire  them 
with  an  equal  anxiety  for  their  termination.  /  mil  express  my- 
self, Sir,  in  a  manner  which  your  Excellency  will  find  cori/br7n~ 
ithk  to  the  sincerity  of  the  step  "which  I  am  authorised  to  takC)  and 


*  Spanish  and  other  accounts. 

^  Sir  Home  Popham's  Dispatch,  June  21st. — London  Gazctte.^ 
linssano's  Letter  tq  Lord  Castlcrcagh,  Paris,  April  l*th,  18t'>». 
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l^othlng  will  better  evince  the  sincerity  and  sublimity  qfiU  than 
the  precise  language  which  I  hivVe  been  directed  to  use."*  In 
truth,  the  word  was  well  fitted  to  the  action,  and  the  action  to 
the  word;  but  with  this  special  provision,  that  this  French  sub- 
limity  so  far  outstripped  the  modesty  of  nature,  that  justice 
could  only  treat  it  with  scorn.  But  mark  the  object  of  this 
sublime  lango'^ge.  "  The  integrity  of  Spain  shall  be  guarnn- 
teed.  France  shall  renounce  all  idea  of  extending  her  domiiw 
ions  beyond  the  Pyrennces.  The  present  Dynastif  shall  be  </<•- 
dared  independent^  and  Spain  shall  be  governed  by  a  national 
Constitt4tion  of  her  Cortes."f  Very  well,  Monsicvr  Bassano; 
but  who  was  the  Sovereign  you  meant  should  call  together  qnd 
govern  this  Constitutional  Cortes?  Whether  waa  it  Joseph  or 
Ferdinand  that  you  meant?  Lord  Cnstlereagh,  in  the  name  of 
his  Sovereign,  very  properly,  put  this  importnnt  question  to  the 
Duke  de  Bassano,  declaring,  explicitly,  that  if  the  present  Dynas- 
ty meant  Joseph,  such  a  prc/position  could  not  be  listened  to  for. 
a  moment^  but  if  it  n^eant  Ferdinand,  that  then  his  Sovereign 
was  read^,'  to  take  the  matter  into  his  serious  consideration,  in 
order  |;o  adjust  the  differences  between  the  two  countries.:):  To 
this  reply  no  answer  whatever  was  returned  by  the  French 
Governmcnl,.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history  neyer  producet' 
a  more  b^refkced  attempt,  to  insult  ^he  \inderstanding  or  the 
feelings  of  ai^  indepei^dent  nation,  than  this  letter  which  the 
Duke  de  Bassano  was  directed  to  send  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Nothing  but  French  insolence  could  have  attempted  it. 
It  deserved  no  ^swer;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  re- 
ceived one.  Had  s^ch  a  message  been  sent  to  Rome,  in  the 
days  of  Roman  glory,  she  would  have  ducked  the  messenger 
who  brought  it  iii  the  Tyber,  and  stood  acquitted  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  for  either  intemperance  or  inpprudencc  in  her  con- 
duct. Strange  to  say,  however,  there  were  men  in  Britain,  who 
saw  nothing  unfair  or  improper  in  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte 
at  this  nioment,  a\id  in  this  instance,  but  every  thing  that  was 
haughty  and  improper  in  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  thcii 

*  Bassano's  Letter  to  Lord  Castlereagb.  Poijs,  April  17th,  1812, 

f  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

I  ^astlvrengh*s  Letter  to  Sassano,  London,  April  23d,  18^, 


at  Calais,  and  con 


rtuntry.    Mr.  Whltbread  thought  "  that  it  was  highly  impru- 
dent in  the  noble  Loi"cl  (Castlerengh)  to  send  the  answer  which 
he  tlid;  that  he  beheved  tliat  Bonaparte  "now  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  negotiation,"  and  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  should 
have  returned  lor  answer,  "  On  such  terms  we  wili  meet  you  in 
noffotiation:  we  will  set  apart,  for  the  present,  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  dynasty  of  Spain;  that  shall  form  a  subject  for  a  dis- 
tinct  discussion."     A  strange  peace,  indeed,  it  would  have  bccu, 
without  settling  this  point  in  the  outset !  Would  Russia  have  re- 
sistetl  as  she  did,  had  Britain  at  that  moment  sheathed  the  sword? 
Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  came  forward  in  a  true  British  spirit,  and 
bninded  the  ])roposal  of  the  French  Government  as  it  deserv- 
ed, in  a  few  words,  as  "  perfidious^  imidiouSt  and  insidting"  t» 
this  country.     In  order  too,  to  prevent  the  answer  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  from  reaching  Paris  on  the  25th,  before  im- 
portant dispatches  were  sent  off  to  Russia,  the  French  Govern- 
ment directed  the  flag  of  truce  which  carried  it,  to  be  fired  on 
at  Calais,  and  compelled  it  to  go  round  to  Morlaix,  like  a  car- 
tel] and,  then  had  the  consummate  audacity  to  send  over  to 
make  an  apology  tor  such  conduct,  attributing  it  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  commanding  oflicer  at  Calais,  as  if  he  did  not  know 
♦he  flag  of  truce,  when  he  saw  one  dispatched,  or,  rather  had 
dispatched  one  to  England,  and  was  certain  that  an  answer 
would  be  returned.     Such  were  the  miserable  tricks  of  this  di^i- 
bolical  Government.        :  .    ■  .    ,   '      U;  .  ^  ;  ; 

Lord  Wellington  having  left  a  considerable  force,  under 
General  Hill,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Drouet  and  Soiilt,  on  the 
side  of  Andalusia,  commenced  his  march,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  the  Nortliward.  On  the  13th  June,  the  whole 
army  crossed  the  Agucda;  and,  on  the  16th,  the  whole  arrived 
at  Volmusa,  a  rivulet  about  six  miles  from  Salamanca.  The 
cuemy  shewed  his  intention  of  defending  the  heights,  near  the 
Tormcs,  but  his  cavalry  being  immediately  driven  in  by  the 
British,  during  the  night  of  the  I6th,  he  evacuated  Salamanr 
ca,  leaving  a  garriitpn  of  800  men  m  the  forts,  which  he  had  con^ 
ftriictcd  upon  the  ruin^  of  the  convents  and  colleges.    Of  these, 

f  JVtr.  Whiibread,  House  of  Coranjons,  Jiuy  21st,  181^ 
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IS  out  of  25  convents,  and  22  out  of  25  colleges  were  destroy. 
ed  by  these  swaritis  of  French  locusts,  which  sprpnd  their  destruc- 
tive  squadrons  over  Europe,  These  forts  protected  the  passage 
of  the  Tormes,  by  the  bridge  at  Salamanca^  in  ront:«quuiice  cf 
which,  the  army  passed  the  river  on  the  moniir>  i  of  the  17t!), 
at  two  fords,  in  ti')e  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Having  reco;, 
noitered  tiie  fort«,  it  was  found  nocessui  v  to  y.'.trvt-x.  .her,:, 
which  was  immcdmtely  done  by  the  tith  di^  Uion,  under  tiie 
command  of  Major  (umeral  Clijilon.  A  l)attery  of  eight  pieces 
of  cannon  was  ini'nodiately  constructed,  within  300  yards  of 
the  principal  forts,  and,  on  the  19tli,  <  oninit  need  their  iiro  up. 
on  the  works  of  the  enemy.  Marmont,  with  the  French  arniv, 
retired  hastiU^  in  the  direction  of  T.iro,  with  tin;  intti.tion  of 
asi i-uiltli  !.cif  his  whole  lorce  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro, 
bctwcou  iovo  and  Zamora,  where  the  nature  of  the  country  af- 
tordcd  I  i'l  a  si rong  position.  In  the  meantime,  the  allied  ar- 
my ov{  upiec?  the  town  of  i'Jalamanca,  the  inhabitants  of  whicii 
manilt'hted  the  greatest  joy  at  being  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
their  iniprinciplod  invaders.* 

Marmont  having  assembled  his  army  upon  the  Douro,  bc« 
tween  the  16th  and  19th,.  amounting  to  nearly  40,000  men,  ad- 
vanced  again  towards  Salamanca.  The  allied  army,  with  tlie 
exception  of  that  part  occupied  in  the  siege  of  the  forts  at  SaU 
amanca,  were  drawn  up,  on  the  21st,  on  the  heights,  extending 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Villares  to  Morisco,  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  On  the  night  of  the  21st,  Marmont  succeeded  in 
cstablishmg  a  post  on  the  right  flank  of  the  allied  army,  which 
rendered  any  advant^^  that  it  had  gained  of  a  very  doubtful 
nature.  It  was  necessary  ta  dislodge  the  enemy  from  this  post, 
which  was  done  on  the  22d,.  by-  Gen.  Grahaqi,  witli'the  7th  divi- 
sion  of  the  army.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  it  with  con- 
siderable loss,  in  sight  of  both  armie8.f  The  enemy  retired 
during  that  night,  and  next  evening  posted  his  whole  army, 
with  their  right  on  the  heights  near  Cabesa  Vellosa,  their  left  on 
t^  Tormes,  at  Huerta,  and  their  centre  at  Aldea  Rubia.    The 
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obicct  of  the  enemy,  by  this  movement,  was  to  endeavour  t« 
communicate  with  the  garrisons  in  the  forts,  but  which  wa^ 
foreseen,  luid  prevented  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  immediately 
made  tlie  army  change  front,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
enemy.     On  the  morning  of  the  24-th,  the  enemy  persevering  in 
his  plan,  crossed  the  Tonnes  at  Fluerta.     General  Graham, 
with  the  1st  and  7th  divisions,  and  General  Le  Marchant's  bri- 
cndc  of  cavalry  was  also  ordered  to  cross  that  river  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  who,  perceiving  the  preparations 
which  were  made  to  receive  them,  very  prudently  withdix'w  up- 
on the  afternoon  of  the  24'th,  recrossed  the  Tormos,  and  occu- 
pied the  position  which  he  held  on  the  preceding  day.     In  the 
operations  against  the  forts,  the  allied  armies  met  with  consider- 
able difficulties.     They  were  three  in  number,  and  so  construct-^ 
cd  that  each  protected  the  other.     Although  breaches  had  been 
effected  in  St.  Vincente,  which  was  the  principal  woi"k,  .still  it 
could  not  be  carried  till  the  allied  army  had  obtained  possession 
of  fort  St.  Cnyetano.     For  this  purpose,  Major  General  Clin- 
ton, on  the  night  of  the  23d,  attempted  to  take  it  by  storm, 
in  this  attempt,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  notwithstanding 
the  gallantry  of  those  employed  in  the  service.     Major  Gene- 
ral Bowos  was  unfortunately  wounded,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  assault — he  retired  to  get  his  wound  dressed — returned 
to  the  charge  again — received  a  second  wound  which  quickly 
deprived  him  of  life.*     He  was  a  brave  officer — he  fell  in  a 
noble  cause,  and  in  a  glorious  manner.     Wellington  lamented, 
and  his  country  mourns  his  loss;  -'■"■'■    i•>'»:^'  i^', v     njfj^u  or?  -i 
The  obstinate  defence  made  by  these  forts,  and  their  strength, 
exceeded  so  much  Lord  Wellington's  calculations,  that  a  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  was  necessary  from'  the  rear,  which  took  up 
six  days  to  bring  forward.     Having  obtained  this,  the  fire  a- 
gainst  the  fort  i  recomnienced  whh  great  vigour»  and  by  thfe 
forenoon  or  the  27th,  a  practicable  breach  was  effected  in  fort 
St.  Cnyetano;  and  neai'ly  about  the  same  iime  the  building!>  in 
St.  Vincente  was  set  on  fire.    Directions  were  immediately 
given  to  storm'  forts  St.  Cayetano  and  La  Merced;  but  some 
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delay  took  place,  on  account  of  the  respective  coininandin 
cer8  of  these  fortp,  offering  to  capitulate,  but  upon  such  tcrniit 
as  made  it  obvious,  that  the  whole  was  proposed  with  the  sole 
design  of  gaining  time,  till  the  fire  ui  8t.  Vincente  was  extin. 
guishcd.    The  attack  was  ordered  to  take  place  without  any  fur- 
ther delay;  and  the  operations  were  accordingly  carried  intoef. 
feet,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Davics 
of  the  3()th  regiment,  under  Major  General  Clinton.     Tlie 
troops  cHtercd  fort  le  Cayetano,  by  the  gorge,  and  escaladwl 
that  of  fort  La  Merced.     The  9th  regiment  of  Cacadores  hud 
HCtUiUly  entered  one  of  the  redoubts  of  fort  La  Vincente,  when 
the  Governor  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  ofi'ering  to  give  up  the  place. 
upon  being  alloweil  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war;  the 
garrison  to  be  prisoners  of  war;  and  the  ofKcers  to  retain  their 
personal  military  baggage,  and  the  soldiers  their  knapsacks. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  j)lace  entered  by  the  allie<l  troops. 
The  enemy's  force,  at  first,  consisted  of  800  men,  which  were  all 
taken  prisoners,  except  what  were  killed  and  wounded  durinc 
the  operations.     Thirty  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  in  the 
Ik^rts,  and  considerable  quantities  of  clothing  and  military  stores. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  consisted  of  48 1  British,  and  2*  Portii- 
guese  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  number  144  were  in  the 
action  with  the  army  of  Marmont,  whose  loss  must  have  been 
at  least,  as  many.     Seven  hundred  and  six  prisoners  were  taken 
in  the  forts;  consequently,  about  100  must  have  been  killed 
and  wounded  in  them.*     AU  these  operations  were  carried  oa 
in  the  sight  of  Marmont  and  his  army,  who  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  render  any  assistance,  so  closely  was  he  Hatched  by 
his  skilful  antagonist. 

While  these  operations  were  goLig  forward  at  Salamuncn, 
other  affairs,  of  less  importance,  had  taken  place  in  other  quar- 
ters. Amongst  these  was  an  unfortunate  rencounter  with  some 
French  cavalry,  and  part  of  those  undej*  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Hill.  The  British  force  consisted  of  a  detachment,  under 
the  command  of  General  Slade,  and  the  enemy's  force  of  two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  General  Ic  Alie" 


*  Wellington's  Dispatch,  Fuente  La  Feaa,  June  SOUk 
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ft\nn6.  The  action  took  place  on  the  11th  of  June  at  Llei'd. 
At  first  the  British  were  successful,  but  our  troops  engaging 
too  eagerly  in  the  pursuit,  after  having  overthrown  the  enemy, 
advanced  so  far  in  an  irregular  manner,  as  to  give  the  enemy 
&n  opportunity  of  bringing  up  a  fresh  force  and  attacking  in  a. 
body  the  British  cavalry,  how  scattered  and  disunited  from 
each  other.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  British 
were  defeated  in  their  turn;  and  were  obliged  to  retire,  with 
the  considerable  loss  of  4o  killed  and  wounded  and  118  pri- 
soners* General  Drouet  having  been  at  this  time  reinforced 
bv  thn.'c  battalions,  advanced  upon  Llerena,  with  a  force  con- 
sisting of  7000  men;  and  Soult  with  13000  more  was  advanc-^ 
inff  from  Seville  towards  Estremadura.  In  consequence  of 
t  H'se  movements.  General  Hill  fell  back  to  the  position  of 
Albuera,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  5th,  17th,  and  22d  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  and  the  11th  Portuguese  Cacadores  from 
Badnjos,  alid  by  the  Spanish  troops  under  Conde  de  Penne 
Villomur,  which  would  have  rendered  him  a  match  for  the 
enemy.*  All  Soult's  demonstrations,  however,  wei*eonly  feints^ 
to  alarm  Wellington  for  the  situation  of  the  south  of  Portugal; 
ibr  the  situation  of  Andalusia  was  such,  that  Soult  could  ilot  pos- 
sibly spare  a  sufficient  force  from  that  quarter  to  endanger  the 
British  force  under  Hilf.  This  Lord  Wellington  was  fully  a- 
warc  of,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  movements.  On  the  12th, 
Gen.  Hill  having  learnt,  that  the  enemy  had  left  at  Maguella  the 
j  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  which  he  had  taken  from  General 
Sladc  on  the  11th,  sent  Lieutenant  Strenewitz  with  a  detach- 
ment of  50  men  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bridges 
!  to  endeavour  to  release  them.  This  detachment  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  eighty  French  dragoons,  which  they  immediately  at- 
I  tacked  and  defeated,  w^th  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  wounded 
j  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  20  prisoners,  while  the  British 
j  loss  was  oiily  one  man  kille<l.f  The  dispatch  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington referred  to,  dots  not  say  whether  the  prisoners  w  ere 
I  released  or  not. 

*  Hill's  and  Slade's  dispatches  of  die  1 1th  and  1 7th  of  August, 
f  Wellington's  dispatch  Fuente  La  Penn,  June  30th. 
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In  Catalonia,  General  Lacy,  on  the  2Gtli  May,  attackctl  tln« 
French  garrison  which  held  the  town  of  Molina  del  Roy,  and 
which  uminiiJted  to  3.500  men.  The  engagement,  which  lasted 
for  five  iiours,  was  obstinate  and  severe;  but  the  enemy  were  ai 
last  totally  dcfcate<l,  with  the  loss  of  700  men  put  hvrs  tic  com- 
bat.* On  the  21st  Muy,  ut  Vega  de  Musegora,  the  Empicena. 
do  fell  iri  with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  500  infantry 
and  100  cuvah'y,  all  chosen  greiuidiora;  and  notwithstanding 
that  his  troops  were  very  much  exhausted,  he  attacked  the  ono 
niy's  torci*,  which  was  under  the  command  of  the  traitor  Don 
a.  Munco,  und  totnlly  routed  them.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
eight  men  only  escaped.  Amongst  the  prisoners  taken,  worr 
19  Jurementiulos  who  were  immediately  shot  as  traitors.f  The 
town  of  Tudela  was  taken  on  the  '29th  May  by  J.  D.  Dmaii. 
The  place  was  attacked,  and  the  enemy  driven  from  it  at  tlir 
point  of  the  bayonet^  with  considerable  loss  in  killed  and 
"wounded,  and  from  800  to  1000  prisoners.  Tlie  S])anish  loss 
was  23  killed  ainl  wounded,  und  they  also  released  several 
Spanish  prisoners.  There  was  found  in  tJMj  place  15  cannon 
of  large  calibre,  one  9  inch  mortar,  and  two  howitzc^is,  with  a 
number  of  carriage!?  for  cannon  Which  had  been  sent  from  Sa- 
jragossa,  and  were  supposed  to  be  intended  for  an  attack  upon 
Ciudad  Itcklrigo.  All  these  were  either  brought  away,  or  ren- 
dered useless.:}:  In  the  south,  Ballestcros  was  recruiting  anil  re- 
organizing his  forces  after  his  last  severe  afiUilr  with  the  enemy, 
and  was  nearly  in  a  situation  again  to  take  the  field. 

The  surrender  of  the  forts  at  Salamanca,  was  the  signal  for 
the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Marmont.  Lord  Wellington  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  Ibrts  which  he  had  taken,  ||  followed  him 
closely  with  the  allied  army.  Marmont  fell  back  in  the  dirci- 
tion  of  Toro and  Tordesillas,  and  passing  thel>ouro,  (in  vliich 
operation  his  rear  lost  near  500  men,  from  the  exertions  of  die  I 
nllied  army;)  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
JDouroj,  hhi  left  at  Simanca,his  centre  at  Tordesillas,  and  his  viglit 
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*  Laccy's  dispatcli,  Cavallo,  Ma^  SCth. 

^  Enipecinado's  dispatch,  Ibiennas,  May  27d< 

\  Duran's  dispatch,  Prihucla,  June  20th. 

11  JElifipaiM's  dispatch  to  Cortes,  June  SOtlW 
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-j\  Polios.    Tlic  north  bank  of  the  Douro  is  here  liigh  and 
Tu"<'c'(l)  o"'y  "'  one  place  where  it  wus  possible  to  ford  the 
rivci ,  there  was  a  considerable  plain,  but  which  was  completely 
coniiiiaiuled  by  some  adjoining  heights  which  the  enemy  held 
ill  rrxviit  ibrce,  and  covered  them  with  aali'ltry.     I'lic  British 
;irniy  were  on  the  opposite  bank,   the  left  at  l\)llos  on  the  3d, 
uiitl  the  centre  opposite  the  bridge  of  Tordesillas,   and  the 
head  quarters  on  the  7th  at  Rueda.     Under  the  circumstances 
i  wliicli  have  been  mentioned,   Loi'd  Wellington  did  not  con- 
ceive it  priuleiit  to  force  the  passage  of  the  pouro,  until  he 
lad  obtahietl  more  adequate  nieuns  to  accomplish  that  object.* 
Operations  of  the  first  magnitude,  anil  events  of  the  first  im- 
IjiortUMce  were  now  approaching.     Marmont  had  assembled  all 
ihe  disposable  force  in  tjiat  part  of  Spain,    XJonnet,  with  10,000 
linen  collected  in  Asturias,  had  again  evacuated  that  province, 
I  and  was  marching  witli  the  utmost  haste  to  join  him.     Joseph 
liiniself  was  in  motion.     The  fort  of  Mirabete  on  the  Tagus 
Kvns  al«mdoued  on  the  11th,  and  the  garrison  marched  to  Ma- 
|<lrid,  from  whence  Joseph  with  the  army  of  the  Centre,  consist- 
jiiig  of  12,000  infantry  and  3000.  cavalry,  set  out  for  the  north- 
Iwiird  to  join  Marmont,  and  arrest  the  progress  o^  Lord  Wel^- 
lington.     Marmont,  whose  force  could  not  amount  to  much 
jfewcr  dian  60,000  men,  without  either  Bonnet  or  Joseph's 

loops,  now  conceived  himself  strong  enough  to  risque  a  battle 
Rvith  Lord  Wellington,  or  if  the  British  General  declined  it,  to 
compel  him  to  retreat  into  Portugal.     A  series  of  the  most 

lustcrly  movements  now  commenced  on  his  part,  to  accomplish 
[this  iini)ortdnt  object,  in  which  all  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
Jliose  French  tactics  which  bad  so  long  alarmed,  confounded,  and 

L'fcatcd  Europe,  were  exerted  to  the  utmost,  against  the  skill  of 
Jic  British  General;  and  the  result  proved  most  glorious  to  the 
latter.  Masterly  as  the  movenients  of  Marmont  were,  they 
here  all  calculated  upon  that  scale  of  "  Grand  French  military 
combinations,  which  command  victory,  and  decide  the  fate  of 
pmpires,  that  noble  audadhf  which  no  reverse  can  shake,  and 

vhicli  commands  events."  f    In  other  words,  that  they  could 

*  Wellington's  dispatch,  Ilucda,  July  7tb. 

j-  Jloiiitcur,  April  16th,  181 3,  upon  Bonaparte's  setting  out  I'or  iJic  North. 
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not  be  beaten,  antl  therefore  they  not  only  calculated  upon  fie. 
tory  ns  certain,  but  took  measures  before  l)and  to  render  the  i'utt 
of  their  antagunista  complete;  without  ever  reflecting,  that  by  do. 
ingtio,  they  might  place  themnelveB  in  the  very  aituution  in  wliioh 
they  expected  to  place  thojr  adversaries.     This  was  certiiiiily 
Marmont's  object  with  Lord  Wellington — he  wanted  to  cut  oil 
the  British  ariViy  iro'n  the  pussibility  of  a  retreat,  and  nevtT  re- 
flected, that  his  skillful  antagonist  might  place  him  in  a  Himilar  | 
situation.     All  his  art,  all  his  judgment,  collected  from  twenty 
years  experience  on  the  fields  of  war,  and  against  which  Uoiiu- 
parte  hatl  so  often  proclaimed  that  no  British  olKcer  could  op.  I 
pose  effectual  resistance,  was  now  exerted  upon  the  largest  scale 
jigainst  the  British  General,  but  exerted  in  vain;  and  for  tiiclir>t 
time,  Europe  saw  these  tactics,  and  all  that  military  skill  whidi 
had  so  longalarmed  her,niost  conspicuously  and  signally  ilcicatd, 
On  the  15th  and  Kith,  Marniont  moved  his  arnjy  to  the 
right,  and  concentrated  it  between  Toro  and  St.  Roman,  mid 
on  the  evening  of  the  latter  day,  a  considerable  body  jjassod 
the  Uouro  at  Toro.     To  counteract  this  movement,  Lord 
Wellington  drew  Ids  army  more  to  the  left.     This  movement 
of  the  enemy  was  only  a  feint,  to  deceive  I^ord  Wellington  with 
regard  tp  his  real  intentions.    He  recrossed  the  Douro  at  Toro 
on  the  evening  of  the  }6th,  and  mavclyng  his  troops  10  leagues 
without  halting,  crossed  the  Douro  agaui  at  Tordesillas,  and 
advanced  to  La  Navadel  Rey.     All  these  operations  of  crossiiij;! 
tlie  river,  Marmont  had  in  his  power  to  eflect  without  thcpos-l 
sibility  of  Lord  Wellington  being  able  to  prevent  it,  as  he  I 
had  the  command  oT  all  the  bridges  and  the  fords  over  thel 
river.     With  the  view  of  assembling  the   British  army  onl 
the  Guarena,  the  ^th  and  light  divisions,  with  Major  Geiier 
ral  Anson's   brigades   of  cavalry   had   marched   tp   dutA 
gon  on  tlie  16th,  wher^  they  remained  under  the  connimndl 
of  Sir   3tapleton   Cotton,  on   the    17th,  not  having  rcttiv' 
fed  orders  to  prpceed  farther.     Before  these  troops  could  rc^ 
(peive  the  orders  fo^:  their  retreat,  the  enemy  attacked  thcnij 
l^rly  on  the  mprning  pf  the  18th,  but  Sir  Stapleton  Cottonl 
npbly  maintained  his  ppst,  withput  any  Ipss,  till  the  movcmcnu 
•f  the  ,3d  division  to  Tordesillas  de  la  Qrden,  and  Major  Gcii& 
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ral  Lc  Murchant'u,  Mujor  Ocncrnl  AUcii'h,  nnd  Major  General 
Hock'K  brigadcH  ol'  cavalry  to  Alacjos,  ctmblutl  tliein  lo  retreat, 
and  join  the  rcmaintler  of  the  army  in  Hat'ety.     The  enemy 
turned  the  left  flunk  of  the  allied  army  at  C'astrrjon,  but  eoidd 
not  prevent  the  troops  from  retiring  in  admirable  order,  first 
upon  TordeNillas  do  In  Orden,  and  next,  in  tiic  iiain(>  order,  n- 
rross  the  Ouart-nn,  which  they  paNKcd  in  the  face  of  tlu;  whole 
nriny  of  tiie  enemy.     The  Guarena,  whicii  falU  into  the  Douro, 
in  formed  of  four  strcamH,  which  issue  from  a  ri<lge  of  mown- 
tuins,  and  flow  northward  to  the  hitter  river.     ThcHe  Ktreanm 
unite  below  Cani/al,  and  form  the  Guarcna.     On  the  heights, 
upon  the  right  bank  of  this  river,  the  enemy  took  up  a  strong 
position,  while  the  4th,  5th,  and  light  divitiionH  of  the  allied 
nrmy  occupied  heights  on  the  opposite  bank.     The  remainder 
grossed  the  Guarenu,  at  V'allesa,  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  the  intention  of  turning  their  right.     Soon  af- 
terwards, however,  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  at  Carteillo,  be- 
low  the  ji^nction  of  the  streams,  and  pressed  forward  upon  the 
M\  of  the  allies,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  valley  of 
Canizal.     This  brought  on  a  sharp  afiuir,  in  which  Major 
General  Allen's  brigade  of  cavalry,  supported  by  the  3d  dra- 
goons, Major  General  Anson's^  and  Drigadier  General  Flar- 
vey's  brigades  of  infantry  were  engaged.     The  enemy  were  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  by  the 
37th  and  iOth  regiments,  which  advanced  to  the  charge  with 
their  bayonets;  and  General  Alten's  brigade  took  240  prison- 
ers.   On  the  19th,  the  enemy  withdrew  all  their  troops  from 
their  right,  and  marched  upon  their  lefl,  by  Tarragona,  appar- 
ently with  the  intention  of  turning  the  right  of  the  allies.     The 
whole  army  of  the  allies  therefore  crossed  the  upper  Guarena 
during  the  night,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  decisive 
action,  whiqh  was  expected  to  take  place  on  the  20th,  upon 
fhe  plains  of  Yallesa,  but  early  in  the  morning  the  enemy  made 
another  movement  with  several  columns,  to  his  left,  and  crossed 
the  Guarena  at  Canta  la  Piedra,  and  encamped  on  the  night  of 
^he  20th,  at  Bibalafuente.     Tlie  allied  army  made  a  corres- 
ponding movement  to  its  right,  by  Cantalpino,  and  encamped 
tjie  sam^  night  at  Cabcsa  Vellgsa;  the  6th  division  and  Major 
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General  Alten's  brigade  of  cavalry  being  at  the  same  time  at 
Aldea  Lingua,  a  small  village  upon  the  Tormes.  Next  clay  tlie 
whole  army  was  concentrated  on  that  river,  with  the  enetny  on 
their  front,  his  principal  force  being  near  Huerta.  ITiu  object 
of  the  enemy,  by  these  masterly  manoeuvres,  was  to  cut  oU  the 
communication  of  the  allied  army  with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  from  which  places  they  received  all  their  supplies, 
and  in  which  direction  all  their  reinforcements  marched.  The 
movements  of  each  army  was  watched  with  the  most  eager  soli- 
citude, by  their  respective  commanders,  but  nothing  less  than 
the  total  destruction  of  his  antagonist  was  the  calculation  of  the 
French  Marshal.  He  made  himself  sure  of  not  only  beating 
the  allied  army*  but  he  wanted  to  do  that  in  a  situation  where 
he  had  previously  cut  them  oiF  from  all  possibility  of  assistance, 
and  to  scatter  thcni,  so  as  they  would  never  after  be  able  to  make 
head  against  him.  Tliis  important  object  occupied  his  whole 
thoughts,  and  called  forth  his  utmost  skill  and  exertions.  It 
prompted  every  movement,  guided  every  motion.  It  brought 
on  the  general  and  glorious  battle  of  Salamanca. 

Salamanca,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  that  name,  in  the 
Icingdom  of  Leon,  is  a  very  ancient  and  venerable  city,  situate 
u{)on  the  river  Tonnes,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Douro.  It 
is  built  partly  on  a  plain,  and  part\y  on  three  hills,  and  con> 
tains  about  7000  houses  and  24,000  inhabitants.  Besides  the 
{•athedral,  there  are  25  parish  churches,  39  Convents,  and  6 
hospitals.  Its  University  was  once  the  most  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope, but  is  now  much  declined.  It  is  about  75  miles  South  of 
Leon,  and  110  North  West  of  Madrid.  Over  the  Tormes  is 
a  bridge  of  25  arches,  bu?lt  by  the  Romans.  The  Tormes  is 
here  a  considerable  river.  During  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  runs  N.  passing  by  Alba  de  Tormes  and  Huerta;  but,  about 
nine  miles  above  Salamanca,  it  bends  in  a  circular  manner,  and 
then  continues  its  course,  almost  due  West,|to  the  Douro.  It 
was  within  this  bend,  between  the  city  and  Alba  de  Tormes, 
that  the  memorable  battle  of  Salamanca  was  fought. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  the  enemy  crossed  (he  Tormes 
between  Huerta  and  Alba  de  Tormes,  with  the  greater  part  of 
bi»  army,  the  remainder  being  left  at  Bibalaftiente.    Coutin- 
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tiirtg  his  movement  upon  the  left,  he  cndearvonretl  to  gain  the 
roads  which  led  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  allied  army  also 
crossed  the  Tormes,  by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca  and  the  ford 
of  St.  Martha,  with  the  exception  of  the  3d  division,  and  Gencr 
ral  Urban's  cavalry,  which  were  left  on  the  riglit  bank  to  op- 
pose the  enemy's  force  at  Bibalafuente.  Lord  Wellington  was 
now  most  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  engage  his  antagonist, 
as  he  had  received  certain  intelligence  that  General  Chanvel  with 
the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  North,  had 
reached  Polios,  and  would  certainly  join  Marmont  next  day,  or 
the  £3d  at  farthest  Still  continuing  to  press  forward,  in  further- 
ance of  his  favourite  plan,  Mannont,  during  the  night  of  the  2  Ist^ 
occupied  the  village  of  Calvaresa  de  Aril;fi,  and  tjie  height  near 
it,  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena.  iThe  cavalry  of  the  al- 
lied army  occupied  the  village  of  Calvaresa  de  Abaxo;  and, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  detachments  from  both  armies 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  one  of  the  two  hills  called 
Dos  Araprles,  which  was  the  most  distant  from  the  right  wing 
of  the  allied  position.  The  superiority,  however,  of  the  ene- 
my's force  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  gaining  this  hill,  the  pos- 
session of  which  materially  strengthened  his  iK)sition,  and  gave 
him  additional  means  of  annoying  the  allies.  All  this  time  the 
light  troops  of  the  7th  division,  and  the  4th  Cacadores,  belong- 
ing to  General  Pack's  brigade,  were  engaged  with  the  eneniy 
npon  the  heiglit  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena,  and  on 
vhich  height  they  maintained  themselves  throughout  the  day, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  them. 
The  possession,  however,  of  the  more  distant  of  the  Arapilcs, 
by  tiie  enemy,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  British  General  to 
extend  the  right  of  bis  army  beyoml  Arapiks,  and  to  occupy 
the  village  of  that  name  with  light  infantry.  Previous  to  tht» 
general  attack  by  oa|,  troops,  the  village  of  Arapiles  was  held 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Woodford,  with  the  light  battalion  of 
the  brigade  of  Guards,  supported  by  two  companies  of  fusileers,' 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Crowder.  These  brave  men 
maintained  this  important  post  against  every  effort  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  Lieutenant  General  Cole,  with  the  4th  division, 
^vns  placed.     Major  General  Pakenham,  who  comidanded  the 
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'M\  division,  on  lU'oount  of  tlic  absence  of  General  l'*icton  frofii 
ill  lu'jiltli,  w'a«  tlirecte(l  to  move  across  the  Tormes  with  tli^ 
troops  muUr  his  coinnunid,  inchuiini;  Bri^adi^T  General  DTi* 
bun's  cavalry,  aful  to  i)lace  these  forces  at  Aldea  Trejada.  At 
the  same  time,  Brigadier  General  Bradford's  brigade  of  Portu- 
giu'Ht'  infantry,  and  Don  Carlos  de  Espana's  Spanish  infantrv 
moved  np  likewise  to  the  iieighbourhootl  of  Las  Torres,  Ik. 
tweei»  the  3d  and  4th  divisions. 

From  the  variety  of  the  enemy's  movements,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  guess  his  real  intentions;  but,  after  a  variety  of  evo- 
lutions, about  two  o'clock  cm  the  al'lernoon  of  the  22(1,  he  dc. 
teruiined  upon  his  plan;  and,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannon. 
ade,  which  did  but  little  execution,  he  extended  his  loft,  and  iiiov* 
ed  forward  his  troo})s,  with  the  intention  to  embrace  tlx;  posi- 
tion  of  Ara}>iles,  which  the  allies  held,  and  from  thence  to  at- 
tack and  break  the  line,  and  separate  the  right  wing  Irom  tlie 
main  body.*  'Ihe  plan  wa»  daring;  and,  had  it  succeeded, 
niifdit  have  been  most  ruinous,  for  he  would  not  only  hiivc 
turned  and  cut  off  the  ctmmunucation  of  the  allied  army,  with 
Ciudad  Rodrig(),f  but  he  would  have  placed  between  two  lim, 
not  only  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  l)ut  also  by  means  of  lii« 
force  from  Bibalafuente,  the  centre  and  left  wing  also.  Suc- 
cess, decisive  and  complete,  seemed  In'tbre  the  eyes,  and  within 
the  grasp  of  the  French  Marshal;  billets  were  given  out  to  the 
French  soldier?,  to  lodge  that  night  in  Salaimmcsi;  but  he  liad 
Ibilish  troops  to  contenil  with,  and  a  Wellington  to  direct  then), 

With  the  eye  of  the  eagle  when  in  search  of  his  prey,  Wel- 
lington perceived  the  moment  was  arrived,  the  conse(iueuces  ol 
Avhich  would  rebuke  the  pride  of  Alarmont.  "  The  exteiisii»n,'* 
said  our  gallant  General,  "  of  his  line  to  his  left,  however,  and 
its  advance  upon  our  right,  notwithstanduig  that  his  troops  still 
occupied  very  strong  ground,  and  his  position  was  well  defend- 
♦hI  by  cannon,  gatr  iiw  an  t/i)portunihf  of  attacking  him,  for  ic/iich  I 
J  had  been  long  anxious.^X     This  long  expcctied  and  crititui 

•  Wellington's  Dispatch,  Fiorcs  dc  Avila,  July  2Uli,  1H12. 
j-  "  Of  carrying  niysi-lf  on  the  eneinj''s  tuiiiiuunicadon!>  or.  Tumanics. " — J'.'i- 
niont's  Disputoh,  July  3 1st. 
\  Wellington's  Dispatch,  Flores  de  Avih,  July,  LMUt,  181i.', 
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moment  was  seized  with  the  cl.'aractcristic  energy  and  skill  of 
the  IJfitish   Genenil — that   "  unlortunute  inoiiieiit  wliich   de- 
btroytTl  tli'J  result  of  six  weeks  of  wise  combinations,  of  method- 
ical niovcnients,  the  issue  of  whicji  had  hitherto  appeared  cer- 
laiii,  and  which  -very  thing  appeared  to  prcsaj^e  to  us  that  we 
hlioukl  reap  the  fruit  oft" — iManHont\s  diq)alch.     That  unlor- 
tunute moment  was  innnediatcly  taken   advantaiafe  of.      The 
spirit  of  tiie  British  soldier,  long  cluxkrd  by  the  judgment  of 
their  General,  was  now  given  its  full  play.     To  attack  the  ene- 
jiiy  at  all  points,   heedless  of  his  position  or  his  numbers,  had 
Ion"  been  the  wish  of  every  individual.     The  order  was  now 
riven.     It  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.     Ofiicers  and  men,  like 
horisi,  rushed  to  the  combat.     The  General  had  done  his  duty, 
it  belonged  to  them  to  do  theirs.     The  right  wing  of  the  allied 
army  was  jmmetl lately  reinforced  by  tlie  5th  division,  under 
Miijoi'  General  Leith,  who  were  placed  behind  the  vilhige  of 
Arapiles,  on  the  right  of  the  4th  division,  with  the  Gth  and  7th 
I  divisions  in  reserve.     As  soon  as  these  troops  had  taken  their 
station,  the  Hon.  Major  General  Pakeidiani,  with  the  3d  divi- 
sion, General  Urban's  cavalry,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  14th 
light  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant  Coknel  Harvey,  in  four  co- 
JiuDns,  were  ordered  forward  to  turn  the  enemy's  kfi  on  the 
heights;  while   Brigadier  General  Bradford's  brigade,  the  5tli 
liiivision,  under  Lieutenant  General  Leith,  the  4th  divisvui,  un- 
IdiT  the  command  oi  the  Hon.  Lieutenant  General  Gok,  and 
Ithe  cavalry  under  the  connnand  of  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
[Stapleton  Cotton,  were  appointed  to  attack  them  in  IVont,  sup- 
Lorted  in  reserve  by  the  6th  division,   under  M  ,i'n'  General 
|tliiiton,  the  7th  division,   under  Major  General   Hope;  and 

)oa  Carlos  dc  Espana's  Spanish  divisioiij  and  Brigadier  Gen. 

Irack,  were  to  support  the  left  of  the  4th  division,  by  attacking 

the  height  of  Dos  Arapiles,  which  the  enemy  held.     On  the 

left,  the  1st  and  light  divisions  were  placed  in  reserve. 

ISucli  were  the  positions,  and  such  was  the  duty  which  the  dii- 

ertnt  columns  of  the  British  army  held  and  were  to  perform  at 

Salamanca.  The  grand  attack  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
boon,  and  wtto  irresistible.     The  troops  on  the  left,  under  the 

pmuuuid  of  the  Hon.  Major  General  Fakenham,  gallantly  sup- 
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ported  by  tlie  Portuffueae  cavalry  unoor  Brigadier  Cicnoral 
Urban,  and  Colonel  Harvey's  squadrons  of  the  Hth  dragoons, 
overthrew  every  thing  ojiposed  to  them,  and  defeated  com- 
pletely every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  retrieve  his  disasters  on 
his  left,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  annoy  the  flank  of  the  8(1  dj. 
vision.  It  was  on  the  centre,  however,  where  the  attach  \m 
most  determined,  and  the  defence  most  obstinate.  The  divi. 
sions  under  the  command  of  Bradford,  Lelth,  and  Cole,  witji 
the  cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  performed  prodii^jicsot  I 
valour.  They  attacked  the  "  i)H'xpn<rnable  post  whicri  completed 
the  enemy's  position,"*  and  drove  him  from  one  height  lo  an. 
other,  bringing  forward  their  right  so  as  to  ac(|uire  stieiin;th 
upon  the  enemy's  liank,  in  proportion  as  they  advanced. 
General  Pack,  in  the  meantime,  made  an  attack  upbn  the  iVont 
of  Arapiles.  In  this,  however,  he  was  foiled,  after  every  effort; 
and  which  advantage  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  (ktitcli 
from  this  point,  n  considerable  force  to  the  assistance  of  that 
part  of  his  line  pressed  by  the  4th  division,  under  General  Cole. 
T!jo  engagement  here  was  exceedingly  hot  and  sangniimri, 
The  British  troops,  under  a  tremendous  cannonade,  (iesciMid« 
ed  from  the  heights  they  occupied,  in  silence.  At  the  bottom  I 
of  the  valley,  before  they  began  to  ascend  the  height  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  while  grape  shot  and  shells  poured  against  tlicni 
as  thick  as  hail,  they  met  the  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy,  whose 
incessant  fire  greatly  annoj'ed  them;  ascending  the  hill  in  J 
firm  and  determined  mass,  they  came  in  close  contact  with  llic 
enemy,  who  }ierceiving  that  the  British  columns  were  resolved 
to  come  to  close  quarters,  immediately  sent  theflr  guns  to  tlie 
rear,  and  in  solid  squares  waited  the  approach  of  their  anta<,'on- 
ists.  The  British  were  now  within  40  yards  of  tlieir  front,  witli- 
out  having  iiretl  a  shot,  when  the  French  masses,  with  tlK>fioiu| 
rank  kheeling,  comnicncetl  a  general  discharge  of  nnisquetry  iip- 
on  them.  It  was  received,  and  answei-ed  in  a  moment.  With 
three  cheers,  and  with  fixed  bayonets,  the  British  colunms  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy's  masses.     Terror  struck  they  (leu— I 

•  "  This  post  which  was  otherwise  well  occupied,  was  inexpug>inl)lc;  and  in /''I 
stff  completed  the posilion  I  had  <a^«»."— Manaont's  dispatch,  July  JflHt^ 
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-jt  a  distance  they  again  rallied.  Again,  cliarged  by  the  5th 
division,  they  turned  and  lied.  One  division,  however,  of  tlie 
incmy'!'  army,  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  mid  which  hud 
I)ccn  reinlorced  from  the  post  ot"  Arapiles,  after  the  failure  of 
(n'ncrai  Patli's  attack,  bravely  maintained  its  post  against  ali 
llic  efforts  of  the  ith  division,  who  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
^liirslial  Beresford,  who  was  upon  the  spot,  iunnediately  order- 
ed Ihi'^iHlier  General  8pry's  l)rigade  oi  the  5th  ilivision,  which 
wcic;  in  the  second  line,  to  change  its  front,  and  bring  its  fire 
upon  the  fiank  of  the  enemy's  division.  While  engaged  in  this 
si'ivice,  he  received  a  severe  wound.  How  hot  the  engagement 
v,as,  in  this  place,  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  number  of 
<j;eiicnil  o""<  ;rs  which  fell.  In  a  brilliant  charg;.*  of  the  cavalry 
ri^rtiinst  a  column  of  the  cnemy':i  infantry,  which  they  overthrew 
iuul  cut  to  pieces,  that  gallant  and  meritorious  oflicer,  Gene- 
ral Lc  Marchant,  was  killed.  General  Cole  had  alreatiy  been 
\Vv)iiniled;  Marshal  Beresford  next  shared  the  same  fate;  and 
jimcli  about  the  same  time  General  Leith  was  wounded,  and 
obliged  to  cjuit  the  field.  On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  General 
lioiinet,  second  in  command,  was  woundet'  and  taken,  and 
many  other  oflicers  fell.  The  enemy's  division,  at  this  point, 
continuing  to  remain  firm,  the  6th  division,  un'ler  Miijor  Ge- 
neral Clinton,  was  ordered  to  relieve  the  Ith,  Ihe  enemy  was 
overthrown;  "  the  battle  was  soon  restored  to  its  former  suc- 
icss."*  In  the  uicantime,  the  enemy's  right,  reinforced  by  the 
troops  which  fled  from  his  left,  and  by  tliose  who  were  driven 

ji'roin  Arapiles,  still  continued  to  resist.  The  first  and  light  di- 
visions which  had  been  placed  in  reserve,  together  with  Colonel 
Stubb's  Portuguese  brigade  of  the  4th  division,  •  rhich  was 
re-formed,  and  Major  Genei'al  William  Anson's  brigade,  also  of 

I  the  4th  tlivisioa,  were  ordered  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  while 
they  were  also  attacked  in  front,  by  the  6th  division,  supported 
l)V  tlic  3d  and  5th  divisions.     After  an  obstinate  conflict,  the 

I  nieniy  was  driven  from  his  position.     The  route  became  ge~ 

I  ncnil.  The  enemy  fled  t!n*ough  the  woods  in  consternation, 
towards  Huerta,  and  the  fords  of  the  Tormes,  pursued  by  the 

'  'Wellington's  dispatch,  Florcs  de  Avilo,  July  24tl». 
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British  cavalry,  and  General  Anson's  brigade,  "  as  long  as  they 
could  finil  any  of  them  together."*  The  darkness  of  the  nijrht 
alone  saved  the  remains  of  the  French  army  from  total  destrut. 
tion.  In  tbeir  flight  they  were  completely  broken.  The  cav- 
alry penetrated  their  ranks,  and  made  a  dreadful  carnage.  At 
these  points  were  found  three  French  dead  bodies  for  evory 
British. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  oi  the  importfmt  battle  of  Salaman- 
ca, in  every  point  of  view  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achiovcnients 
T^hich  ever  adorned  the  militury  annals  of  Britain.     With  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  the  shock  vibrated  to  every  part  of  llic 
Peninsula.     It  made  a  deep  impression  lipon  the  minds  of  the 
population  of  Europe.     Its  animating  influence  wa*  felt  and 
acknowledged  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa.     Sahurianca  ncrv- 
ed  the  arm  wliicb   resisted    and  overcame  the  tyrant's  utmost 
strength,  upon  the  fatal  iiclds  of  Borotlino.-f-     It  was  the  iii-st 
general  battle,  where  in  large  armies,  and  in  r\n  open  country, 
the  utmost  military  skill  of  France  was  set  at  defiance,  and  van- 
quished.    It  broke  the  charm  which  bound  Europe  in  subjec- 
tion, and  which  entailed  nlil^ery  on  millions.  The  glory  of  all  this 
was  justly  reserved  for  the  British  General  and  his  followers— 
to  the  heroic  children  of  that  happy  land,  who  had  hitherto 
saved  herself  by  her  firmness,  and  who  was  appointed  *o  save 
"Euroj)e  by  her  exertions  and  -  xamplc.     Justly  did  Mannont 
characterise  it  as  an   *•'  unhappy  event."     "  Tho  dire  inthieiice 
which    this  battle  would  have   upon   the  success  of  the  ar- 
my;" and  most  correctly  did  he   lament,   in   strains   of  sor- 
row, which  he  must  have  felt,   «.'  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  ex- 
press the  difK  rent  smliments  which  agitated  me  at  the  fatal 
moment,  when  *he  wound  I  x'coeived  caused  my  being  separat- 
ed from  the  army" — but  the  wound  in  the  body  was  little  in 
comparison  to  tlie  woiuul  in  the  mind.     "  I  could  with  delist, 
(says  he)  have  exchanged  this  wound,  for  the  certainty  of  re- 
ceiving a  mortal  stroke  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  have  preserv- 

•  Wellington's  dispntoh.  Flores  do  Avila,  July  !2  Ub. 

t  "  On  the  eve  of  that  batt'e,  Prince  Kutusoil'  animated  his  tjops  by  tilling 
Ihem  what  the  Khgtisli  had  done  at  Salamanca," — Lord  Castl.ruogh's  Sjicocli,  Hens': 
yf  Commons,  December  3d,  1812, 
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tA  the  fliculty  of  command."*  In  otlicr  words,  he  would  Lnve 
iriven  his  life,  could  he  have  recalled  that  fatal  moment,  when 
Ills  own  vanity  and  rashness,  laid  not  only  his  fame,  but  the  in- 
vincibility of  the  French  arms — the  intiillibility  of  French  tal- 
ent and  skill,  open  to  the  mercy  of  that  antagonist,  whom  he 
and  his  master  had  so  often  ridiculed  as  a  school-boy  in  the  art 
of  war.  Under  the  command  of  the  unhappy  Marmont,,  that 
veil  which  had  so  long  blinded  the  nations  of  Europe,  was  des- 
tined to  be  torn  asunder,  and  no  wonder  that  he  regretted,  in 
agony,  its  dreadfid  consequences. 

The  strength  of  the  respective  armies  on  this  dreadful  day 
iij  not  very  accurately  known.     It  has  been  variously  estimated 
0n  the  side  of  the  French,  at  from  50  to  70,000  men,  and  on 
that  of  the  British,  at  from  40  to  C0,000.     From  the  losses 
which  each  hero  sustained,  and  their  strength  at  iuturc  stages 
of  the  campaign,  the  mean  betwixt  them  was  perhaps  not  far 
t  fiom  the  mark,   viz.  The  allied  army  50,000,  and  the  French 
60,000  strong.     Marmont  was  certainly  superior  in  numbers. 
I  In  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  French  had  the  Gcnend  in 
Cliicf,  and  four  General  Olliccrs  severely  wountied.     Bonnet 
i  second  in  command   wounded,  and  with  3  Colonels;  3  Lieu- 
l  tenant  Colonels;   130  Officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  about  7000 
privates  made  prisoners;  20  pieces  of  cannon;  2  eagles,  6  stan- 
dards, and  a  considerable  number  of  baggage  waggons,  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.     The  kill^v.  and  wounded  was 
[  not  stilted,  but  it  must  have  been  great.    They  were  broken  by 
I  the  cavalry  in  their  llight,  and  severely  cut  up.     *'  The  num- 
lier  of  deail,  (says  Lord  Wellington,  when  speaking  of  their 
loss,)  is  very  large,"  and  ollicers  of  respectability  who  next 
(lay  \icwed  the  field  of  battle,  state,  that  in  the  places  where 
ihuir  infantry  was  broken  by  the  British  cavalry,  the  number 
iof  the  dead  bodies  was   as  three  to  one.     Private   accounts 
have  rated  the  killed  antl  wounded   from  8  to    12,000,    and 
[  jicihaps  1 0,000  is  not  far  from  the  real  number.     The  battle 
I  of  iSiihunanca,    with  the  operations  which  preceded  and   fol- 
Vnv(  d  it,  from  the  time  that  the  French  crossed  the  Douro, 


*  Morniont's  dispatch,  ^u!y  Slst. 
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until  they  rccrosscd  that  streari  in  their  flight,  certainly  cost 
their  army  20,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  allied  jjrniy  amount. 
cd  during  the  same  period,  to  5563  killed  and  wounded, 
572  missing,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  most  pro- 
hably  amongst  the  first  number,  as  Marmont  does  not  attempt 
to  claim  any  prisoners  on  the  '2'2d,  and  only  60  were  miss- 
ing  in  the  skirmishes  before  and  after. 

The  individual  acts  ot"  heroism  performed  in  ihe  British 
army  on  this  memorable  ilay,  can  oidy  be  recorded  by  those 
who  wore  eye  witnossch  of  it.  All  did  their  duty.  To  jwrti- 
rii!aii/e  any  of  the  names  of  those  gallant  men,  who  foii!j(iit, 
Avlu)  bled,  and  fell  in  tiefenco  of  iheir  country's  dearest  riirlits, 
and  i'oi  the  liberty  of  mankind,  is  altogether  unnccesjjaiy,  be- 
yond what  the  dispatches  of  their  gallant  chief  has  alieadv 
giv  A  to  the  woild.  "  Throughout  this  trying  day,"  says  the 
i)iave  (Jicneral,  "  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  General  ofilcers  ajid  the  troops.  There  was  no 
oiiicer  of  corps  engagetl  in  this  action,  who  did  not  perform  his 
duty  for  his  Sovereign  and  his  country.  1  cannot  say  too 
much  in  jwaise  of  everj/  individual  in  his  station."  *     \'oluines 
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*  Wellington's  dispatch,  Floies  de  Avila,  July  24th. — The  following  is  tlie  list 
cniinieruti-'d  by  the  gallant  General  himself:  "  I  am,  (says  he,)  much  indebted  tii 
Marshal  Sir  William  Ueresford,  for  his  friendly  counsel  and  assistance,  hotli  prtvi- 
ous  to  and  during  the  action;  to  Lieutenant  Generals  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  Lcith, 
and  Cole :  and  Major  Generals  Clinton  and  the  Hon.  Edward  Pakenhain,  for  tLe 
mtBner  in  which  they  led  the  divisions  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  tiieir  com- 
mand 'esiiectively;  to  Major  General  Uulse,  coumiamiing  a  brigade  in  the  Gtli  di- 
vision; Major  Genemi  G.  Ansoii.  commanding  a  brigade  of  cavalry;  Col  Hiiidc, 
Cc^mhI  the  Hon.  William  I'onsonby,  commanding  Major  General  le  Marcliaiil's 
hrigadtf,  after  the  fall  of  that  officer;  to  Major  General  William  Arkson,  command- 
ing a  brigade  of  the  4tii  division;  Major  General  Fringle,  commanding  a  brigade 
in  the  5th  division,  and  the  division  after  Lieutenant  General  Leith  was  wounded; 
Erigadier  General  Bradford,  Brigadier  General  Spry,  Colonel  Stiibbs,  and  Briga- 
dier General  Power  of  the  Portuguese  service ;  Likewise  to  Lieutenant  Ccl.  Camp- 
l)ell  of  the  Mth,  commanding  a  brigadf^  in  the  3d  division;  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Williams  of  tlie  60th  foot:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wallace  of  the  88th,  commanding  a 
brigade  in  the  3d  division;  Lieutenant  Coionel  Ellis  of  the  23d.  commanding  Ge- 
neral Pakenham's  brigade  in  the  4tli  division,  during  h«s  abserce  in  the  command 
•)f  the  5d  division.  The  Hon.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Greville  of  the  38fh  regiment, 
tomm.inding  Major  General  May's  brigade  in  the  5th  division,  during  his  absence 
i>n  leavcj  Brigadier  General  iackj  Brigadier  General  the  Conde  de  Jkxcndi  9^ 
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wrote  on  the  subject  cannot  say  mort'.  Let  the  individuals  who 
foiiftht  at  Saliunaiica  curry  those  lines  in  their  bosoms,  and  these 
will  prove  their  passport  throu<rh  the  world.  For  his  serviees  at 
Salaniancti,  Wellinj^ton  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Marquis  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  lor  the  third  time  within  the  space 
of  six  months,  did  our  brave  (leneral  and  his  gallant  troop;-, 
receive  the  imdivided  thanks  of  the  Britisli  Legislature,  and  the 
unbounded  applause  of  their  country.  They  cieservtnl  it.  Nor 
was  our  allies  in  the  Peninsula  forgotten — they  also  shared  the 
pjiiisc of  Wellington  and  his  country — they  also  heaped  thanks* 
,,,1(1  honours  upon  their  deliverer.  The  accounts  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Salamanca,  were  received  with,  the  greatest  joy  at  Cadiz. 
A  monument  was  decreed  by  the  Cortes,  to  be  ercctetl  upon 
the  !"pot  where  it  was  fought,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  iecl- 
ing  of  exultation  with  which  it  was  received,  and  the  cheering 
prospects  which  its  results  held  out,  of  ultimate  ami  complete 
success  ill  their  glorious  cause,  a  levy  of  50,000  men  was  order- 
ed to  be  made  in  tlie  different  provinces. 

The  account  which  Marmont  gave  of  these  memorable  oper- 
ations, has  been  characterised  as  tolerably  correct.  In  his  re- 
lation of  the  movements  and  manoeuvres  which  led  to  the  luit- 
tle,  tiij  difK-rence  is  indeed  not  very  material.  But  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  skirmishes  upon  the  18th  at  the  Guarcna,  it  was  far 
from  true,  when  he  says  he  took  from  3  to  400  prisoners,  but 
lost  n me;  whereas  the  missing  in  the  British  army  was  only 
:,[;  while  they  took  280  prisoners,  besides  killing  and  wounding 

tlie  PorUigucsi;  sorvIcL';  Colonel  Douglas  of  the  8th  Portuguese  rcginient|  Licu- 
fenaiit  Colonel  the  Condo  de  Ficalho  of  the  same  regiment;  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Bingham  of  the  52d  regiment;  likewise  to  Brigadier  General  tie  Ur- 
li,in,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harvey  of  the  14th  light  dragoons;  Colonel  Lord 
liilward  St)nier»et,  commanding  the  4th  dragoons;  and  Lieutemmt  Colonel  tlw 
IIoii.  Frederick  Ponsonby,  commi^ding  the  iUtli  Light  drugoons.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Woodford;  Captain  Crowder;  Lieutenant  Colonel  FiU'mingliam;  Lieut. 
Colonel  <le  l.aney,  the  Deputy  Quarter  Master  General;  The  Hon.  LieutenniiC 
Colonel  Dinnlas,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sturgeon  of  tlic  StalF.  Major  Scuvell ; 
Lieuunant  Colonel  VVaters;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  His  Se- 
rene fIigluies-.tho  !\inceof  Orange  Mariscal  Del  Campo  Dan  Carlos  de  Espana; 
Bri;,':Klier  Do.i  ^iigiiot  de  Alava,  and  to  Brigadier  Don  Joseph  O'Lawlbr.  Also 
to  Cumniissary  Gcnurul  Mr.  3Isset,  and  to  Dr.  M'Gregor,  the  Chief  of  tbc  medica! 
sMff. 
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a  consiilcraMe  iiunibor  of  the  enemy.  Ecjually  so  is  tlio  accomn 
of  the  lu.ss  ii;  Saliinuiiicu,  stated  at  6()0U,  killed  and  woiimy 
iiiUl  pri.somrs;  that  is  only  one  third  of  the  ,i vai  number.  \{ 
ronipured,  indeed,  with  other  uceounts  throu^ii  Uic  niediuni  of 
the  8umc  manufactory^  it  is  ct)mparatively  speaking,  more  cor- 
rect than  others  arc;  but  it  was  mean,  disgraceful,  and  incor- 
rect in  the  very  highest  degree,  for  the  Trench  Marshal  to  lay 
the  consequences  of  his  own  i'atal  error  to  the  bl  of  tlm 
troops,  who  HO  bravely  fought  to  retrieve  his  error  a.  liis  f;)i. 
tune.  He,  it  is  true,  flckiu^wletiged,  that  he  had  been  severely 
beaten,  h  thing  no  French  General  for  22  years  before  luu! 
done;  but  then  the  fault  was  not  hi.-,  but  that  of  part  of  his 
army.  The  2d,  .5th,  Gth,  and  7th  divisions,  with  Generals  Bon- 
net, Boyer,  and  Toy,  who  were  ordered  to  reinforce  his  Icit, 
which  he  had  too  much  extended,  when  he  saw  Wellington 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  en'or — all  these  iroops 
were  accused  of  irregularity  and  want  of  attention.  "  The 
most  of  these  movements  were  performed  with  irregularity, 
The  5th  division  after  having  taken  the  jiost  assigned  to  it, 
extendi ;d  itself  on  its  left,  'without  any  cause  or  reason;  the  7th 
divisicn,  which  had  orders  to  support  it,  marched  to  its  posi- 
tion, nnd  in  short  the  2d  division  was  still  in  the  rear."  *  In« 
stead  of  ihis  undeserved  censure  upon  brave  men,  his  lan- 
guage should  have  been  that  of  Telemachus,  when  his  negligence 
had  placed  himself  and  his  friends  in  imminent  danger: 


"  Falsehood  is  folly,  and  'tis  just  to  own 
The  fault  committed,  it  was  mine  alone; 
Afy  haste  neglected  ycrnder  door  to  bar."  j-    . 

This  shiDuld  have  been  the  language  of  Marmont,  as  his  wa^ 
in  reality  a  similar  case.  "  For  my  object  in  taking  this  direc- 
tion," says  he,  *'  vaas  to  continue  the  movet/ient  hj  my  Icji,  in  or- 
der to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Salamanca, 
and  fight  them  with  greater  advantage.    I  depended  upon  tak« 


..V  •. 


*  Marmont's  dispatch,  Tudela,  July  31  et. 
f  Pope's  Homer.     Odessey. 
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in"  n  Rooil  (lofcnsive  position,  in  wliitli  the  enemy  could  un^ 
(Icrtakc  nolhini^  ii*»aiiist  nie;  and  in  short,  conic  near  c'non<5h 
tlicin  to  lake  advantiigc  oi'  t\n\/irsf  faults  they  niiifht  make,  and 
vigoroiisly  attack  them."  *  This  was  truly  the  case — he  j^rasp- 
cd  lit  too  much — he  ror^.^ot  in  his  hurry  an  important  operation. 
His  natagonibt,  who  Imd  the  same  object  in  view  which  he  luul, 
thougii  not  so  arrogant  in  his  expectations,  had  as  •-•ond  nrij^ht, 
and  was  fully  as  able  to  see  and  take  advantaj^e  of  'rsf/'aiUtsi 

tilt;  French  General  mi{.rht  make.     I'his  was  d.  m  '  it  was 

loolish  and  base  to  blame  the  army,  who  were  pt  u-t  a  s  JU^cr 
troni  their  obedience  to  his  commands.     If  Marn  i  >   c  that 

dispatch  it  iloes  him  no  luinoin-;  but  if  it  was  transtbrined  either 
in  the  Boutique  of  metamorphosis  at  Paris,  which  changed  things 
wonderfully,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  then  he  was 
not  to  blame.     But  l)e  this  as  it  may,  French  vanity  has  had  a 
hand  in  it.     His  account  of  the  aflair  alter  the  battle,  whero 
he  states,  200  of  our  cavalry  were  kMled,  and  only  one  regi- 
ment of  French  infantry,  (which  he  ndmits  the  cavalry  abdii- 
doned,)  brpken,  is  etjually  devoid  of  truth:  the  loss  of  the  al- 
jlics  there,  was  only  1 01  killed  and  wounded,   and  6  missing; 
while  1 700  prisoners  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  tlie  rest 
jot" the  body,  cimsisting  at  first  of  2000  men,  were  killed  or 
wounded.     That  the  wound  which  the  French  General  receiv- 
led,  and  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  field,  was  a  great; 
jjoss  to  his  army,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  is  most  readily  ndmit- 
1  ted;  but  the  error  was  committed  before  that  took  place.     It 
was  irremediable,  and  the  niore  obstinatelv  that  he  fought  to  re- 
|tiieve  it,  the  more  decisive  would  he  have  rendered  his  disasters. 
Iron)  the  bloody  fields  of  Salantanca,  the  discomfited  French 
I  army  fled  in  dismay  towards  the  Douro,     Next  morning  nftep 
llhc  battle,  the  British  army  continued  the  pursuit,  and  camo 
up  with  tjie  rear  guard  of  tlie  French  army,  consisting  of  2000 
liiiiantry,  and  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  who  upon  the  ap-» 
Iproach  of  the  British  forces  abandoned  their  infantry  and  fled, 

■  ♦ 

•  This  dispatch  of  IVfarmont's,  though  dated  the  31st  July,  did  not  aiJiioar  in  tlif 
iMoiiikur  till  the  '_'0tli  Sept.  In  fact,  it  durst  not  be  lUiWished  till  ordered  by  Bo^ 
jnaiwrte.  It  travelled  to  Russia,  and  returned  with  the  Courier  which  brought  t]i^ 
jlvtii  ami  17th  Bulletins  from  Viasrtia  and  Ghajt,  Aug.  31st,  and  Sept.  3d. 
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The  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  infantry  was  des. 
troyed;  1700  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  300  killed  and 
wounded.  General  Clauzel  took  the  command  of  the  routed 
French  forces;  and  certainly,  considering  the  circumstances  ia 
which  he  was  placed,  he  conducted  himself  with  great  ability, 
The  French  force  took  the  direction  of  Arevalo,  in  hopes  no 
doubt,  of  being  joined  by  Joseph  and  the  army  of  the  Centre, 
amounting  to  1 3,000  infantry  and  cavalry.  On  the  2Sd,  the  day 
after  the  battle,  they  had  been  joined  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
of  the  army  of  the  North;  but  too  late  to  render  them  any  ma- 
terial assistance.  Joseph  was,  however,  too  late.  His  army  on* 
ly  reached  Blasco  Sancho  on  the  25th,  a  town  between  Avillj  | 
and  Arevalo,  by  which  period,  the  defeated  army  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  with  all  speed  to  the  Douro.  On  the  even. 
ing  of  the  25th,  Joseph's  army  obtained  some  information  of 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  battle  of  the  22d,  and  immediately 
commenced  its  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Espinar;  and  Joseph 
himself,  who  had  only  passed  the  Guadarrama  pass  on  the  27tli, 
having  received  the  disagreeable  news,  commenced  his  march  to 
Madrid,  and  afterwards  continuing  his  retreat  south  cast,  I 
through  the  province  of  Cuenca,  he  effected  his  junction  witli 
the  army  of  Suchet. 

The  victorious  allied  army  continued  its  advance,  interposing 
its  force  between  Joseph's  army  and  that  under  'Clauzel.    By  j 
the  28th,  the  head  quarters  were  at  Olmedo;  the  main  body 
upon  the  Zapardicl  and  Adaja  rivers,  and  during  the  wliole 
line  of  their   advance,  they   had   daily  the  most  convincing  I 
proofs  of  the  loss  of  the  French  army  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca.    "  All   accounts,"   says   Lord   Wellington,    "  concur  | 
with  regard  to  the  great  losses  sustained  by  the  army  ol'  Por- 
tugal." *     The  light  cavalry  of  the  allied  army  were  in  close  I 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  advance  "  Continued  to  take 
many  prisoners."!     The  enemy's  army  crossed  the  Douro  at 
Puente  de  Douro,  and  their  left  wing  at  Tudela  on  the  28ili, 
and  took  the  roud  for  Valladolid.     The  British  army  conti- 


•  Wellington's  dispntgb,  Olmedo,  July  28th. 
f  Do.  du.  do.  do. 
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Jnued  to  advance.     On  the  30th,  they  entered  Valladolid,  hav- 
linff  made  300  prisoners  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  800  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  place;  with  1 7  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  stores.     The   inhabitants  of  Valladolid 
received  the  allied  army  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  hailed  them 
KB  their  deliverers  from  the  oppression  under  wliich  they  had 
long  groaned.     From  Valladolid,  the  French  army  conti- 
nued its  retreat  upon  ViJla  Vancz,  with  the  intention  of  form- 
ic a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Centre  on  the  Upper  Dou- 
Lord,  now  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  immediately  com- 
lenced  his  march  to  the  South  East,  and  on  the  1st  August, 
id  his  head  quarters  at  CucUar.     Joseph  Bonaparte  left  Se- 
aviaon  the  1st,  having  destroyed  all  the  cannon  and  ammu- 
lition  which  were  in  the  place.     He  carried  off  also  all  the 
liurch  plate;  and  in  the  true  French  system,  ended  as  they 
iways  began  in  every  place  where  they  went,  by  exacting  from 
b  inhabitants  a  considerable  contribution.     On  the  3d,  a  di- 
ision  of  the  allied  army  undo^  thencommand  of  General  D'Ur- 
m,  entered  the  place,  and  freed  them  from  their  oppressors. 
[he  rear  guard  of  the  French  force  under  General  Epert,  with- 
Irawing  in  the  direction  of  Ildefonso,  while  Joseph  had  prc- 
lousiy  re-passed  the  fiunous  pass  of  Guadarrama.  * 
Few  events  of  much  importance  took  place  during  this  pc- 
Dil  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  except  the  landing  of  a 
knsiderable  British  and  Sicilian  force  at  Alicant,  under  the 
Immand  of  General  Frederick  Maitland,  where  they  were 
incd  by  some  Spanish  troops,  and  the  united  forces  peihaps 
liountcd  to  16,000  men.     This  force,  however,  was  deficient 
cavalry,  and  was  too  weak  to  commence  offensive  operations- 
gainst  Suchet.    In  the  south,  Soult  continued  to  augment  his 
jcc  on  the  confines  of  Andalusia,  where  he  was  watched  by  Gen* 
lill.     On  the  24<th,  a  very  brilliant  afiair  took  place  near 
bs  Santos,  between  three  regiments  of  French  cavalry,  and 
rt  of  that  attached  to  General  Hill's  army,  and  under  the 
icrs  of  Col.  Campbell  and  General  Long.    The  enemy  were 
[)rsted,  and  pursued  to  a  considerable  distance,  with  the  loss 
30  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  1 1  taken ;  while  on  the 


*  Wellington's  dispatch,  Cuellari  Aug.  4th. 
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sitte  of  the  allies,  only  one  man  was  killed  and  seven  v\oiiii(I. 
ed.     In  the  north,  Sir  Home  Pophani,  with  the  squadron  un- 
der his  command,  continued  to  disturb  and  annoy  the  cnemv 
all  along  the  coast  of  Biscay  and  the  Asturias,  till  the  latter  pro.  j 
vince  was  evacuated  by  them.  Astorga  was  besieged  by  a  Span- 
ish force  fi*om  Gallicia,  under  the  command  of  Castanos  and  I 
Santocildes;  and  after  a  vigorous  defence,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render. Fourteen  hundred  of  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners,  I 
besides  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  seige*  * 
.    In  other  parts  of  Spain,  severe  and  destructive  operationjl 
tvere  Ci'rried  on  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  enemy,  w 
various  success.    The  second  and  third  Spanish  armies,  10,0 
strong,  under  the  connnand  of  Gen.  O'Donnel^  had  furnicdl 
the  plan  of  attacking  the  advance  of  Suchet's  army  stationed 
at  Castella.     The  plan  was  well  laid,  but  in  the  execution  oil 
it,    from  some  gross  mismanagement  of  the  Spanish  oiliccrJ 
but  chiefly  brigadier  Santestivan  with  763  horse,  who  did  no- 1 
thing,  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  attended  with  great  \o$^. 
enemy  though  vastly  inferior  in  numbers,  (only  3000  strong,)  nJ 
sisted  every  attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  force  their  i)osi-[ 
tions;  and  in  the  end  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  project,! 
with  the  loss  of  about  4000  men.     The  action  took  place  ool 
the  21st  July.     A  charge  of  '        rh  cavalry  seems  to  liavcde-l 
cided  the  fortune  of  the  day;      ...ch  the  Spanish  General  lairlij 
admits,   was  performed  with   "  such  unequalled  promptitude,! 
that  his  troops  had  n(  t  time  to  fire  a  single  shot,  before  tlitjl 
were  cither  sabred  or  taken  prisoners."     The  Spanish  trooM 
also  conducted  thej)iselves  in  the  most  gallant  manner.    Tliei 
withstood  the  shock  of  the  enem}',  and  although  thoy  badi 
hope  of  victory,  they  refused  to  give  way;  "to  avoid  dispcrsioi 
(says  Don  Juan  Potoces,)  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  kill« 
wounded,  and  made  prisoncrs4"f     I'he  Spanish  oiHccrwIiJ 
conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  skill,  was  the  brave  Ocna 
ral  Roche.     He  fought  bravely,  and  curried  off  his  divisinj 
consisting  at  first  of  3500  men,  to  Alicant,  with  the  loss  ofouj 


*  Erskme's  cUspatdi,  Los  Santos,  July  25th.     Spanish  and  other  accounts, 
f  Don  Juan's  dispatch,  Oribuela,  July  3lBt,  1S12, 
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aoO.  The  enemy  also  siifforod  considerably;  and  his  situation 
at  that  time  was  such,  that  he  could  take  no  advantage  of  tho 
defeat  which  the  Spaniards  had  sustained.  O'Donnell  was  se- 
verely censured  tor  his  miscondu^t^nil  removed  from  his  com- 
mand, and  General  Elio  appointed  in  his  stead.  Between  the 
Hth  and  22d  of  August,  the  French  forces  made  repeated  and 
desperate  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  Bilboa,  but  were 
constantly  foiled  with  considerable  loss.  In  the  last  attempt, 
upon  the  '22cl,  their  force  Consisted  of  6000  men,  who  were  beat 
and  pursued  as  far  as  Durango,  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Carol,  Mendizabel,  and  Longa.  Their 
retreat  was  converted  into  a  disorderly  flight,  by  the  bravery  of 
the  Spanish  Generals,  and  their  lo?s  was  very  great.  The  de- 
fence of  Bilboa  was  characterised,  by  a  British  officer  who  wit- 
nessed it,  as  a  most  gallant  achievement,  and  such  as  reflected 
great  honour  upon  the  Spanish  Generals  and  troops  who  were 
6niph)yed  in  it.  * 

During  this  period,  Mina  was  actively  and  usefully  employ- 
t{\.  On  the  16th  August,  the  French  General,  Abbej  having 
lot't  Pampluna  with  a  considerable  force,  in  order  to  collect 
grain,  Mina  attacked  and  drove  him  back  with  the  loss  of  near- 
ly 500  men  killed  and  wounded.  This,  however^  was  but  the 
prelude  to  a  still  more  sanguinary  affair;  on  the  21st,  Abbe, 
being  in  great  want  of  supplies,  again  left  Pampluna  with  2500 
men,  to  which  he  added  the  garrisons  of  Tudela  and  Caperoso, 
which  augmented  his  force  to  3000  infantry  and  200  cavalry, 
and  five  pieces  of  cannon^  With  these  he  marched  to  Ta^alla, 
to  collect  grain,  and  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing coimtry.  Returning  from  his  predatory  excursio'.i,  Mina 
met  him,  loaded  with  spoils,  and  a  terrible  combat  ensued  be- 
twixt them.  Mina  had  only  two  pieces  of  cannon,  but  these 
hcing  advantageously  posted,  and  well  served,  did  great  execu- 
tion; "  every  fire  from  them,  as  well  as  the  musquetry,  told.  On 
all  sides  the  killed  fell  by  dozens,  and  the  groans  of  the  wound- 
ed were  heard.  Cannon  balls,  grape  shot,  and  even  grenades, 
were  employed  against  Mina's  followers,  but  in  vain;  they  rc- 

*  Parker's  dispatch,  Zornosa,  Aug.  24th. 
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mained  firm  aiitl  constant,  notwithstanding  the  losses  wliidi 
they  continued  to  suil'er."*  The  enemy  were  signally  defeat- 
cd;  a  great  part  of  their  plunder  and  baggage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  loss  was  16G  killed  and  wound- 
ed.  That  of  the  enemy  was  severe,  and  amounted  to  17  offi. 
cers  and  300  privates  killed,  and  above  700  wounded.f  "  They 
are  terrified  (says  Mina)  and  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  but 
the  distress  they  suffer  for  want  of  provisions,  could  obliire 
them  to  repeat  these  forlorn  attempts."  On  the  29tli,  Abbe  a- 
gain  made  another  attempt  to  collect  wood,  but  was  driven  in- 
to Pampluna  with  the  loss  of  the  wood  which  he  had  coilctt- 
ed,  and  the  waggons  which  he  hail  brought  to  carry  it  away, 
The  loss  occasioned  to  the  enemy,  by  these  incessant  attacks, 
was  incalculable,  and  must  have  rendered  the  situation  of  the 
IVench  soldier  most  galling  and  miserable. 

Leaving  a  considerable  force  in  the  North,  the  Marquis 
"Wellington  marched  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  the 
Southward,  in  order  "  to  bring  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  a  general 
action,  or  comj*el  him  to  abandon  Madrid."  J  On  the  (jth,  the 
British  Genera  I  left  Cuellar,  on  the  7th  he  reached  Segovia,  and 
on  the  8th,  Ildefonso,  where  he  halted  one  day,  to  allow  the 
right  of  the  army  more  time  to  come  up.  No  opposition  was 
made  by  the  enemy,  to  the  passage  of  the  army  through  the 
formidable  pass  of  Guadarrama.  On  the  9th,  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral D' Urban,  with  the  Portuguese  cavalry  and  the  1st  light 
battalion  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  and  Captain  Macdon- 
ald's  troop  of  horse  artillery,  advanced  through  that  pass;  on 
the  11th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galapagas,  supported  by  the 
heavy  cavalry  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  he  drove  in  tlic 
l^'rench  cavalry,  about  2000  in  number,  and  placed  himself  at 
Majalahonda.  Ou  the  evening  of  that  day,  however,  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  again  returned,  and  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  in 
advance,  were  ordei'ed  to  charge  the  enemy's  leading  squad- 
rons, which  appeared  too  far  advanced  to  be  supported  by  their 
main  body.     The  Portuguese  advanced  to  the  attack;  but  as 

*  Mina's  dispatch,  Pucnte  la  Roy,  August  23tl. 
f  Ditto,         ditto,         ditto. 
J  Wellington's  dis;)atch. 
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they  were  about  to  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  a  sudden 
panic  seized  them,  and  they  turned  and  fled.     They  were, 
however,  again  rallied,  upon  the  German  cavalry,  who  charged 
land  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  while,  by  the  activity 
lof  Colonel  Mr-cdonald's  troop,  the  guns  were  at  one  time  mov- 
led  off;  but  the  carriage  of  one  being  broken  and  two  others 
loverturned,  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who,  to- 
Iwimls  the  evening,  perceiving  the  advance  of  other  detach- 
Inienis  of  the  allied  army,  retired  upon  Alcoron,  leaving  the 
Imins  which  they  had  taken  at   Mujaluhonda.     The  ofiicers  of 
Itlie  Portuguese  cavalry  behaved  themselves  well,  particularly 
Itlie  Visconde  de  Barbaccna,  who  was  taken  prisoner.     Th« 
llossofthc  allies  in  this  affair,  was  53  killed,  98  wounded,  and 
ua  missing,  or  prisoners.*     The  enemy  magnified  this  ren- 
counter to  an  affair  of  great  importance,  and  swelled  the  loss 
the  allies  to  800  men,  killed,  woKndcd,  and  prisoners.f     In 
[the  meantime,  all  was  consternation  in  Madrid,  amongst  the 
fiionds  of  the  Usurper.     Every  one  wa^  busy  packing  up  and 
lying  to  escape,  with  &s  much  of  their  most  valuable  goods  as 
^hcy  could.     Jose[)li  abandoned  the  place,  and  continued  hi» 
ktreat  to  Valencia,  having  left  a  garrison  in  the  Retiro,  with 
Ihe  intention,  perhaps,  of  overawing  the  inhabitants,  and  pre- 
Icnting  the  effects  of  the  public  indignation  against  his  adher- 
ents, till  the  arrival  of  the  allied  army,  which,  he  was  aware, 
noiild  maintain  oi'der.     It  was  impossible  that  the  force  left 
^Id,  in  such  a  place,  make  any  resistance.     The  British  ar- 
ny  advanced  to  the  city,  without  further  opposition;  and,  on 
[lie  12th,  entered  the  Capital  of  Spain,  amidst  the  congratula- 
Uis  and  benedictions  of  its  inhabitants.     On  the  1 4th,  the 
arrison  left  in  the  Retiro  capitulated.     Their  number,  includ- 
the  sick  and  convalescents,  amounted  to  2506  i^nen.     In 
he  place  was  tbund  1 89  pieces  of  brasa  cannon,  in  excellent 
oiidition,  9000  barrels  of  powder,  20,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
ma  magazines  of  clothing,  provisions,  and  stores;   amongst 
lie  latter  were  2,053,299  ball  cartridges,  and  6,736  bayonets. 


ii»i 


*  Marquis  Wellington's  dispatch,  Madrid,  August  \3th. 
I  Trc'illurd'!)  dispatch  to  Jourdan,  dated  Albucettc,  August  22d. 
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The  eagles  also  of  tlic  13th  niul  15th  French  regiments  were 
iuiind,  luid  forwarded  to  Kughinil.* 

The  eonseqiienccs  of  the  battle  of  Saliuuanea  were  now  feltin 
every  corner  in  Spain,  and  filled  the  minds  of  the  French  ml. 
herents  with  alarm  and  consternation.  The  fall  of  the  Capital 
was  u  blow  which  no  French  so])histry  could  disguise  or  palliate, 
Its  effects  were  felt  throughout  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Ilussia,  at  that  moment  also  contending  for  her  existence, 
The  account  of  the  capture  of  Madrid  readied  Petersburgli,  tlie 
very  day  before  the  fidl  of  Moscow  was  made  known  to  the  pub. 
lie  by  the  Russian  Government.  It  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  throughout  Russia.  If  Spain  has  regained  lier 
Capital,  why  may  not  wc?  was  the  language  of  every  Russian.} 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  appreciate  the  effects  which  this  oc. 
currence  had  npon  the  minds  of  the  Russians,  at  tliis  moment. 
It  opened  a  bright  prospect  also  to  Spanish  patriotism,  and  gave 
them  a  fairer  chance  of  shaking  off  the  odious  yoke,  uiuler 
wliich  they  had  so  long  suffered.  Soult,  who  kept  a  stroiia 
hold  of  Andalusia,  and  menaced  Cadiz,  and  who  was  '<  loth  tu 
depart,"  now  began  to  conceive  himself  really  in  danger.  No 
communication  between  him  and  the  North  now  remained,  but 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  Valencia.  General  Hill  being  upon 
his  flank,  from  Estremadura,  with  perhaps  25,000  men.  About 
yOOO  were  detached  from  Cadiz,  under  the  conunand  of  that  ac- 
tive officer  Colonel  Skerret,  accompanied  by  Captain  Flciiiiiig, 
'Iliese  joined  General  Monilla,  after  being  landed  on  the  Can- 
tiada  del  Niebla.  The  enemy,  unable  to  oppose  them  in  that 
(quarter,  blew  up  the  castle  of  Niebla,  and  retired  ujion  Seville, 
f(d lowed  by  this  force.  A  considerable  force,  also  iioni  the 
South,  under  Ballesteros,  menaced  the  enemy  on  that  quarter,  so 
that  his  retreat  now  became  a  hazardous  undertaking.  But  re- 
treat he  nnist,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  could  stay  no  longer  where 
he  was,  without  incurring  greater  danger.  At  last  the  loni^'aiiil 
.•inxiously  expected  ilay  of  their  deliverance  from  danger,  dawii. 


•  Marquis  Wellington's  (li'p.it<Ii,  AfaiTiid,  August  IJlli. 

•f  "  Ancr  tlic  loss  of  Mcscow,  the  Ilussiuiis  were  aiiimatuti  by  tlie  accounts  lliat  I 
the  LrcDcliliad  l>ci>n  compelled  to  abandon  Madrid  and  Cadiz. "->- Lord  (^^stloria2.'li'd 
^peed),  House  of  Commons,  Utcerabcr  .'Td,  1812,  ^ 


ed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz.  They  beheld  all  those  formid- 
able works,  which  had  been  raised  with  so  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense, in  order  to  ensure  their  destruction,  now  blown  to  atoms 
by  the  enemy  himself— his  artillery  burst  to  pieces,  and  hiM 
stores  destroyed  by  his  own  hands.  It  wa* a  joyful  sight*  while 
tiie  great  cause  of  it,  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  continued  yd 
to  fill  their  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness.  Having  collected  hi:) 
army,  and  ready  to  commence  his  march,  Soult  communicated 
to  them  his  objects,  and  the  cause  of  this  alteration  in  the  face 
of  their  affairs.  "  Soldiers !  (said  he)  it  is  indispensobly  neces- 
sary to  march,  in  order  to  revenge  the  misfortunes  which  have 
befallen  the  Imperial  Eagles,  in  another  Province,  getting  rid  of 
whnt  can  be  sold,  and  calling  in  the  persons  attached  to  the  ar- 
my."* On  the  25th  of  August,  the  last  detachment  of  French 
troops  left  their  positions  before  Cadiz,  after  having  been  three 
years  before  it,  without  making  the  smallest  impression  upon  it. 
Continuing  his  retreat,  he  abandoned  Seville,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  inhabitants.  As  usual,  it  was  intended  to  lay  on  heavy 
contributions,  and  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  make 
them  remember  that  Frenchmen  had  been  amongst  them;  but, 
I  the  rapid  atlvance  of  Colonel  Skerret  compelled  them  to  aban- 
don Seville,  having  sustained  some  loss  in  attempting  to  ob- 
rtruct  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  the  place.  Seville  was  de- 
livered from  her  oppressors  on  the  27th.  The  loss  of  the  » i:t'~ 
my  was  about  500  men;  and,  it  ivas  said,  nearly  2000  sick  /(- 
maincd  in  the  hospitals.  Considerable  quantities  of  artillery 
and  stores  were  also  left  in  the  place,  for  which  it  was  declared, 
by  Soult,  that  upon  his  return  he  would  consider  the  inhabitant<i 
responsible;  but  he  has  never  yet  called  upon  them  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  charge. 

Collecting  his  forces  from  a  wide  extent  of  countrj',  where, 
jbesides  the  disposable  force,  every  town  had  a  garrison;  his  ar- 
liny  was  soon  swelled  to  a  strength  which  overpowered  all  op- 
[position  to  his  retreat  in  that  quarter.  Its  united  strength 
could  not  be  less  than  40,000  men,  if  not  more.  Avoiding  the 
I  Sierra  Morena  pass,  he,  with  this  force,  took  the  direction  of 

<*  Froclamation,  Port  St  Mary*!!,  August  18th. 
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the  kiiifrdoiu  of  Jaon.  During  tlic  cnrly  pnrt  of  hlsi  rrtront,  Iii^ 
rt«ar  was  considernhly  juinoycd,  by  tlu*  exertions  of  Bnlli'itoro!!, 
who  entered  the  Inrgp  and  populous  city  of  Granada,  the  C'npi. 
tal  of  the  kinj^doni  of  that  name,  upon  the  1 7th  Septomher, 
from  which  period  d  dark  and  disgraceful  cloud  overspread  hi* 
future  operations.  From  .Tacn,  So>ilt  penetratiil  into  the  NOr. 
them  parts  of  Mureia,  and,  on  the  20th  September,  at  Juniillii, 
formed  n  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Centre,  united  to  tbt  of 
Valencia,  under  Suchet.  The  Spanisli  armies,  under  Klio,  wire 
not  sunicientiy  organised,  after  their  late  severe  discomfiture, 
Under  O'Doimell,  to  create  Soult  much  trouble;  while  the  lom 
under  General  Maitland,  could  not  pofsibly  move  from  Alicimt. 
without  the  prosjiect  of  certain  destruction.  Suchet,  and  die 
army  of  the  Centre,  with  forces  very  superior  in  numbers,  were 
ready  to  attnck  it,if  any  movement  in  advance  took  place.  From 
this  moment,  Soidt  was  out  of  any  immediate  danger,  or  n^rpat 
dread  for  the  future.  Mis  force,  united  to  tlic  army  of  the 
Centre,  now  exceeded  /JOjOOO  men,  all  veteran  troops,  witlioiit 
reckoning  the  army  of  Valencia.  Why  he  was  allowed  to  | 
inarch  witli  so  much  composure,  and  deliberately  to  tak<  nipii. 
sures  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  future  operations  of  | 
the  campaign,  it  \s  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  attend  to. 

For  a  long  time  back  the  deficiency  of  the  Spanish  Gene- 
rals, in  military  talents,  had  engaged  the  attention,  and  cxiit. 
ed  the  regret  of  all  who  wished  well  to  their  cause.  The  oxnni' 
pie  of  Portugal  was  Iield  out  to  Spain  as  worthy  of  her  imita* 
tion;  namely,  to  place  her  troops  under  the  sujiremc  conimiindj 
of  Lord  Wellington.     This  plan  met  with  great  opposition  a* 
mongst  that  proud  spirited  people.  Great  Britain,  however,  iirg-l 
ed  the  scheme  with  all  her  influence,  and  a  large  portion  of  the! 
Cortes  were  also  sensible  of  its  propriety,  and  the  benefits  likclyj 
to  be  derived  from  it.  The  brilliant  exploits  of  the  present  cam-f 
paign,  but  particularly  the  glorious  victory  of  Salamanca,  wal 
prudently  seized  upon  as  a  fit  opportunity  to  introduce  this  inn 
portant  change.     The  Marquis  of  Wellington  was  declared 
Generalissimo  of  all  the  Spanish  armies,  an  event  which  held 
out  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  atlvantages  to  Spain.     UuIIcsh 
teres,  who  had  hitherto  signalized  himself  so  much  in  thccau$i 
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((flii«  countr}',  took  oflonce  at  thid  judicious  uppointinont,  nnij* 
in  an  evil  liour,  mid  at  thin  critical  monii'iu,  refukcd  lo  ohoy 
him.  Ho  paid  nu  attention  to  \m  inHtructions;  rcfuHcd  to 
march  wlicro  he  wan  directed;  and  allowed  Soult  to  collet t  liirt 
I'drci'H  a:i(l  |)iir»ue  hisi  plans  without  uioleKtation.  He  was,  in- 
(IcctI,  quickly  urrested,  and  iiiii  command  given  loanotlur;  but 
iniiny  moiitliH  of  dungc  r,  trouble,  and  loss,  were  not  Kuilic  ient 
to  counteract  the  eirccts  of  the  fatal  error  of  this  sinfrjc  nionietit. 
Altlioap;Ii  this  appointment  was  not  f^enerai-y  i-c>lishi>d  amongst 
tlio  Spanish  ollicors,  yet  none  of  them  re.sistal  it,  and  they  mooii 
.liter  ))crceived  its  beneficial  conse(juences.  While  we  lament, 
weciui  hardly  blame  llie  reluctance  of  the  Spaniards  to  submit 
to  this  measure;  such  feelings  being  common  to  all  nations  who 
ire  not  dead  to  every  sense  of  national  honour;  and  we  should 
I  recollect  in  judging  of  it,  what  our  conduct  might  have  been 
iiiider  such  circumstances,  and  that  the  national  feeling  which 
thwarted  this  object,  was  the  same  which  made  them  resist 
Bonnpurte,  and  which  through  dangers  and  privations  which 
wc  can  form  no  idcu  of,  made  them  refuse  to  submit  to  his 

After  t!ic  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Madrid,  the  army  of  Jos- 

leph  continued  it8  inarch  towards  Valencia,  greatly  harassed  by 

Itlie  Guerillas,  and  diminished  by  desertion.     Toledo  v/oa  aban- 

ilcned  by  the  enemy,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Guerilla 

Laity  of  el  Medico.     The  garrison  of  Guadalaxaro,  consisting 

700  men,  surrendered  to  the  Kmpicenado,  upon  nearly  si- 
^lilar  terms  to  those  granted  by  tlie  Marquis  of  Wellington  to 
i\\e  llctiro.  In  the  meantime,  the  absence  of  the  main  force  of 
llie  British  army,  gave  tlie  army  of  Portugal,  so  reccjitly  de- 
leated,  an  opportunity  of  again  advancing  to  Valladolid,  and 
IVoni  thence  to  detach  a  force,  under  General  Foy,  to  endea- 
|our  to  relieve  Aatorga,  The  fall  of  that  fortress  had  already 
[iiken  place,  and  the  enemy  were  again  compelled  to  retire  a- 
jross  the  Pisuerga.  Foiled  in  tlieir  object  of  relieving  Aster- 
pi,  the  enemy,  under  Foy,  endeavoured  to  surprise  9nd  cut  off 
I  considerable  force  of  Portuguese  militia,  who  had  at  that  time 
kallantly  volunteered  to  extend  their  services  beyond  the  fron- 
jif^rs  of  the  kingdom.   In  this,  however,  he  was  prevented,  by  the 
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judicious  conduct  of  the  Condc  dc  Amarunthc;  nnd,  nilcr  re- 
lieving and  currying  off  the  garrison  of  Zunion,  1*  oy  rctunud 
to  Torilesillas.      The  Marquis  of  Wellington  Imving  arranfjcj 
every  thing  at  Madrid,  nnd  conceiving  that  the  different  arniiw 
in  the  South  would  prevent  Soult  from  destrcRsing  him,  should 
he  make  any  movement  in  a  northern  direction,  he  left  Madrid 
on  the  lit  of  September,  and,  assembling  the  army  at  Arcvnlo 
on  the  4th;  he  crossed  the  Douro  tm  the  Cth,  and  entered  Val- 
ladolid  on  the  7th,  from  whence  the  enemy  retired  with  prccipi- 
tation,  crossing  the  Pisucrga  nnd  blowing  up  the  bridge  over 
that  river.     The  army  of  Gallicia,  who  had  retired  upon  the 
approach  of  the  French  army,  ngain  advanced  and  appronched 
the  Esla.     In  the  Centre  of  Spain,  General  Villa  Canipa  took 
prisoners  the  troops  which  composed  the  garrison  of  Cuenca, 
consisting  of  1 000  men,  with  two  guns,  qnd  who  had  aban- 
doned the  place  in  order  to  join  the  army  of  Suchet,  to  whidi 
they  belonged.* 

On  the  8th,  Marquis  Wellington  halted  at  Valladolid  in  or- 
der  to  refresh  the  troops.  Leaving  Valladolid,  he  continued 
to  follow  the  enemy's  army,  who  retreated  upon  Burgos.  On 
the  16th,  at  Pampliega,  the  allied  army  was  joined  by  three 
divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of  cavalry,  belonging  to 
the  army  of  Gallicia,  and  upder  the  command  of  Captain 
General  Castanos.  The  united  forces  continued  to  press  the 
enemy,  who,  on  the  1 7th,  were  driven  to  the  heights  close  to 
Burgos;  IVom  whence  they  retired  during  the  night,  leaving 
a  considerable  quantity  of  clothing  and  other  stores,  with  a  I 
large  quantity  of  wheat.  From  thence  they  fell  back  to  Drivi- 
esca,  where  they  were  joined  by  7000  conscHpts.f 

The  castle  of  Burgos,  strong  by  nature,  had  been  strongly  for- 1 
tified  by  the  enemy.  It  was  situated  on  that  part  of  Spain  whicl)| 
livas  allotted  to  the  army  of  the  North,  and  Gen.  Cafurclli,  onl 
the  1 7th,  had  left  a  garrison  of  2500  men  in  it.  I'his  cnstle  comJ 
manded  completely  the  passages  of  the  river  Arlnnzon,  a  triJ 
ibutary  stream  to  the  Douro,  and  also  all  the  communicationj 

■   '  ' '  '•  •  WelUngton's  dispatch.  Valladolid.  September  7tb. 
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vritli  tlicin.  On  the  1 0th  the  army  effected  the  )iAfi»ag«  of  th* 
river,  ami  attacked  the  enemy's  force  stationed  on  Le  height, 
oil  which  «t04)d  the  strong  Ibrt  of  St.  Michael's,  which  com- 
jnaiulod  some  of  the  \vork»  of  the  cantle,  and  (h'ove  them  from  ull 
their  workH,  with  the  exception  of  this  fort,  which  was  very 
Mfong,  and  about  800  yanU  from  the  body  of  the  plact?.  It  waH 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  works  of  Burgos 
without  first  being  in  possession  of  this  place.  Ah  soon  as  it 
wusdnrk  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  it  was  determined  to>car- 
ry  it  by  storm.  For  this  purpose,  the  42d  regiment  was  di- 
rected to  the  attack,  and  who  gallantly  carried  the  place,  though 
I  the  enemy  had  occupied  it  in  considerable  force.  On  the  side 
of  the  British,  Brigadier  General  Dick,  Lieutenant  Col.  Hill, 
of  the  1st  Portuguese  regiment,  Colonel  Campbell  of  the  IGth, 
Major  Williams  of  the  4th  Cacadorc's,  Major  Dick  of  the  4-2d, 
mid  the  Hon.  Major  Cocks  of  the  79th,  greatly  distinguished 
I  themselves.  The  enemy  lost  3  piccca  of  cannon,  and  63  pri- 
foners;  while  the  loss  of  the  allien  amounted  to  418  killed,^ 
I  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

The  retreat  of  Soult  to  tlio  Eastward,  through  Andalusia, 
lliaving  relieved  Estremadura  from  all  danger,  General  Hill 
uns  directed  to  march  upon  Madrid  with  the  troops  under  his 
kommand.  On  the  14th,  he  reached  Truxillo,  and  on  the  Ibth 
Oroi)cssa,  and  on  the  23d  Toledo.  In  the  meantime,  the  siege 
lof  Burgos  was  vigorously  pressed,  but  the  want  of  heavy  artil- 
llcry,  which  the  rapid  advance  of  the  army  prevented  from  be- 
ling  brought  forward  in  time,  was  severely  felt.  The  enemy's 
Iguns  were  superior  in  weight  of  metal  to  the  British,  and  of 
[course  rendered  all  the  operations  and  approaches  more  difficult 
land  destructive.  On  the  night  of  the  22d,  ati  attempt  was  mad^ 
Ito  take  the  exterior  line  of  the  enemy's  lines  by  escalade,  but 
lit  failed  with  a  severe  loss.  The  Portuguese  troops  belonging 
Ito  the  6th  division,  who  occupied  the  Tpwn  of  Burgos,  and  in- 
jvested  the  castle  on  the  South  and  West  s^ide  of  the  enemy's  left„ 
vere so  "  strongly  opposed"  that  they  could  make  no  progress, 
land  in  consequence,  a  detachment  of  the  1st  division,  under 
jthe  command  of  Major  Lawrie  of  the  79th,  who  were  to  scale 
Itlic  wall  in  fropt,  were  aUo  unable;  to  gain  their  point.     Major 
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Xawrie  was  unfortunately  killed,  and  Captain  Frnzer  of  tlic 
Guards  wounded.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  both  ofllccis 
«nd  men;  but  the  attempt  was  found  totally  impracticable. 
T'hc  loss  of  the  allies  was  348  killed  and  wounded.  The  bat- 
teries intended  to  attack  the  enemy's  interior  lines,  were  com. 
•ploted  on  the  27th,  and  ready  to  open  the  moment  that  the  al- 
lied armies  established  themselves  within  the  enemy's  exterior 
line.  The  army  of  Portugal  continued  at  Pancorbo  and  Mi- 
landa  de  Ebro,  without  making  any  attempt,  at  this  time,  to 
relieve  the  place.  In  order  to  secure  the  speedy  surrender 
of  the  place,  recourse  was  had  to  mining  the  works;  on  the 
:^9th  at  midnight,  the  first  mine  was  sprung  in  the  exterior  line, 
but  the  troops  ordered  to  support  the  party  in  advance  missed 
their  way,  by  reason  of  the  da'kness  of  the  night,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  advanced  party  was  beat  back  Ironi  the 
broach,  which  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  enemy  rendered 
it  ini])racticable  except  at  the  first  moment.  It  was  endea- 
voured to  widen  it  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  but  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy's  fire,  rendered  that  impracticable  to  ?iiy 
extent.  On  the  4tli,  however,  a  second  mine  was  sprung  with 
better  effect,  and  the  fire  of  the  batteries  had  considerably  wid- 
ened the  first  breach.  Both  breaches  were  immediately  stormed 
by  the  2d  battalion  of  the  Sith  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Hedderwick;  and  the  allied  troops  after  great  exer- 
tion were  established  within  the  exterior  li|ie  of  the  Castle  of  | 
Burgos.  Captain  Hedderwick  and  Lieutenants  Holmes  and 
Frazer  led  the  two  (storming  parties,  and  greatly  distinguished  I 
themselves.  The  loss  to  the  allies  in  these  severe  operations, 
was  367  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  army  of  Portu- 
gal extended  their  left  to  Lograno,  but  made  no  other  move- 
ment during  thia  period.  *  The  enemy  perceiving,  that  the  I 
persevei  nee  of  the  British  troops  was  gaining  ground,  in  defi- 
ance of  every  obstacle,  made  two  sorties  from  the  place,  by 
which  the  works  of  the  besiegers  were  considerably  injured,  and 
also  caused  them  a  considerable  loss  of  men.  Amongst  thosa 
ffho  fell  on  this  occasion,  was  Major  Cocks  of  the  79th,  a  gal- 
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lant  officer.    The  total  loss  was  407  killed,  wounded,  und 
nrisoners.     On  the  evening  of  the  18th,    another  mine  was 
sprun''  under  the  church  of  St.  Roman,  which  stood  upon  an 
outwork  upon  the  second  line  of  the  place.     This  mine  suc- 
ceeded, and  Lieut.  Col.  Browne  of  the  9th  Cacadores,  and  a 
cictachment  of  the  Spanish  regiment  of  Asturias  lotlged  them- 
!  solves  in  the  outwork.     A  detachment  of  the  King's  German 
I  Lcffion  under  Major  Wurm,  carried  the  breach,  and  u  detach- 
'mcnt  of  the  Guards  succeeded  in  escalading  the  line;  but  the 
enemy  brought  such  a  fire  to  bear  upon  them  from  the  third 
line,  and  the  body  of  the  castle  itself,  and  they  were  attacked ' 
bynumbeis  so  superior,  that  tliey  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
I  before  the  support  detached  to  their  assistance  could  reach 
jtliem.    In  this  attack  Major  Wurm  was  killed.    All  the  troops 
Isiit^agcd  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  acted  in  the  most  gallant 
Istile.    Some  of  the  men  even  scaled  the  walls  of  the  third  line, 
land  one  was  killed  in  the  embrasures  of  the  place.    It  \/as  now 
Ipiain,  that  if  a  breach  could  be  effected  in  the  walls  of  the 
ICastle,  that  the  bravei'y  of  the  allied  troops  would  carry  the 
jplace.    Another  mine  was  commenced  under   the  church  of 
[St.  Roman,  and  a  few  days  would  certainly  have  put  the  allies 
lin  possession  of  tlie  Castle;   but  the  army  of  Portugal  having 
i'eceived  considerable  re-enforcements,  and  aware  of  the  impor- 
liince  of  the  place,  now  began  to  make  movements,  which  in- 
dicated their  determination  to  effect  its  relief.     Their  efforts, 
however,  would  certainly  have  been  unavailing,  had  not  danger 
pf  a  superior  kind  pressed  upon  the  allied  army  from  another 
piuirtcr,  and  to  which  it  is  now  time  to  return.  '  v-  >    - 

It  was  obvious,  that  the  force  which  the  enemy  still  had  in 
Spain  was  such,  that  if  he  abandoned  any  part  of  it,  he  could 
pbtiiiii  such  an  accession  of  »itrength  to  any  particular  army  as 
Wild  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  the  allies  at  any  parti- 
par  point.  Tliis  was  now  found  to  be  the  case.  SouU  and 
Bosc'pir  having  united,  the  latter  with  15,000  men,  *  and  Sonlt 
|iy  private  accounts,  40,000  strong,  formed  a  very  powerful 
limy.    Those  wiih  Suchet's,  made  a  force  of  70,000  effective 
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men  *  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 


Of  those,  50,000  at  least 
-would  be  disposable,  and  now  actually  commenced  their  maicli 
for  Madrid.    General  Elio,  who  had  taken  the  town  of  Consuc- 
gro,  on  the  22d  September,  had  about  6000  infantry,  and  l5oo 
cavalry  under  his  command.     With  these  he  was  in  cominuni. 
cation  with  General  Hill,  whose  force  could  not  exceed  30,000 
men,  stationed  in  advance  of  Aranjeuz  and  Toledo.    The  army 
under  General  Maitland,  near  Alicant,    was  inferior  to  tlmt 
which  remained  with  Suchct,  and  even  witli  the  assistance  it 
might  derive  from  the  Spanish  forces  in  Murcia,  could  not  bi" 
expected  to  do  more  than  keep  Suchet  in  awe.    Ballcsteros  liad 
at  least  16,000  men  in  Granada,  but  he  would  do  nothing, 
Other  troops  were  in  Andalusia  advancing  towards  Madrid,  bm 
then  it  was  obvious  that  they  would  be  too  late  to  prevent  8oult'< 
advance;  That  General,  therefore,  continued  his  march  townrds 
Madrid,  witli  a  force  exceeding  50,000  veteran  trooj)s.    The 
fortress  of  Chinchilla  was  in  the  line  of  his  advance,  in  wl 
there  was  a  Spanish  garrison  of  200  men.     He  laid  soigc  to  I 
it,  and  after  battering  it  for  four  days,  a  breach  was  effected, 
The  assault  was  ready  to  be  made,  when  the  Governor  agreed  I 
to  capitulate.     The  place  was  given  up  on  the  9th,  and  totally 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.     Witli  this  overwhelming  force,  the 
Usurper,  and  the  two  French  Marshals,  Jourdan  and  Soult, 
pressed  forward  to  Madrid;  Elio  with  the  force  which  he  bad 
in  New  Castile,  retired  to  the  westward;  and  General  Hill 
■with  whom  wds  Generals  Espana  and  Villemur,  retreated  uponi 
Madrid,  which  place  they  abandoned,  after  destroying  all  tliJ 
military  stores  which  could  not  be  carried  away,  and  agrecabkl 
to  the  commands  of  Lord  Wellington,  marched  northwards  to| 
Arevalo.     On  the  2d  November,  the  French  troops  again  t 
tered  that  unfortunate  city,  to  the  sorrow  and  regret  of  its  in-l 
habitants.    The  situation  of  tlie  people  of  Spain  at  this  mo«j 
ment  was  truly  pitiable.   The  events  of  the  war  were  such,  thatT 
they  could  hardly  tell,  who  M^as  ultimately  to  be  their  inasterJ 
And  the  severity  of  the  French  was  of  the  most  unmercifuf 
Jund,  against  every  one  who  shewed  the  smallest  satisfaction  aj 
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any  misfortune  w,  x':\  befel  their  armies.  It  may  well  be  con- 
ceived what  were  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Madrid  at  this 
moment,  when  they  saw  their  oppressors  again  return,  for  whose 
expulsion  they  had  lately  shewn  such  striking  marks  of  satiS'* 

faction. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  that  this  unwelcome 
and  unexpected  intelligence,  of  the  advance  of  Soult,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Marquis  Wellington,  by  advices  from  Gen. 
Hill.  He  was  at  that  moment,  engaged  in  opposing  the  various 
attempts  making  to  relieve  Burgos,  by  the  French  army,  called 
the  army  of  Portugal,  now  placed  under  command  of  Souham. 
This  army  had  been  reinforced  by  10,000  men  from  France,  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  division  of  cavalry,  from  the  ar- 
my of  the  North,  under  Cafarelli,*  and  the  united  forces  could 
not  be  less  than  50,000  men,  5000  of  which  were  cavalry. 
With  this  force,  of  itself  much  superior  to  that  under  the  Brit* 
ish  General,  which  perhaps  did  not  exceed  S5,000  men,  if  so 
I  mnny,  the  enemy  were  determined  to  raise  the  siege  of  Burgos  if 
they  possibly  could.  Several  sharp  affairs  had  already  taken 
place  between  the  advanced  divisions  of  the  respective  armies,  in 
all  of  which,  the  superior  skill  of  the  British  General  and  his 
troops,  were  conspicuous,  and  attended  with  success.  In  one 
of  these  attacks  at  the  bridge  in  front  of  Monastario,  Lieut. 
Col.  the  Hon.  Frederick  Ponsonby  was  wounded.  On  the 
evenitig  of  the  20th,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  £.  Paget,  signalized  him- 

I  self  in  an  attack  made  by  the  1st  and  5th  divisions  of  the  army 
under  his  command,  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  who 

I  were  driven  back  with  loss  upon  Monastario,  and  the  British 
posts  again  established  at  Qnintana  Palla,  which  had  been 
abandoneil  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  superiority  of  the  enemy's  force  at  thio  point  was  such, 

I  that  joined  with  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  South, 
to  guard  against  which  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  no  pros- 
pect remained  of  being  able  to  reduce  Burgos  in  suflicient 
time  to  be  able  to  oppose  the  movements  of  Soult,  wliich  the 
culpable  inactivity  and  obstinacy  of  the  proud  Ballcsteros  had 

*  Marquis  Wellington's  dispatch,  Cabecon,  Oct.  26th. 
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given  such  scope  te.     Nothing  was  left  to  the  Briiibh  Gtnoial 
but  the  painful  alternative  of  raising  the  siege,  after  uU  the 
exertions  and  great  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  to  obtain  pos, 
session  of  it.     The  siege  of  Burgos  had  altogether  been  a  iiiosi 
arduous  undertaking,  and  in  which  the  bravery  and  perseve- 
rance of  the  allied  army  had  been  emiirently  conspicuous.  Tlu  v 
had  difficulties  of  no  common  kind  to  contend  with:  dining 
the  latter  part,  the  troops  suffered  much  from  rahis,  they  had 
overcome  the  worst,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  surmount iiir 
them  all,  when  the  jwlm  of  victory  was  snatched  from  their 
hands.     Nothing  could  surpass  the  gallantry  displayed  in  tho 
different  attacks  and  assaults  made  upon  the  place,  which  wn: 
defended  with  equal  obstinacy,  gallantry,  and  skill,  by  its  Go- 
vernor and  brave  garrison.     The  last  attack,  on  the  18th,  was 
peculiarly  severe.  The  breach  eifoctcd  at  the  chuVch  of  St.  Uo- 
.man  being  entered  by  the  allied  troops,  the  enemy,  who  was 
not  able  to  oppose  them  in  that  point,  withdrew,  and  scttinT 
fire  to  the  trains,  blow  iij)  the  church,  which  fell  with  a  hideous 
crash  upon  the  assailants.     This,  with  a  tremendous  fire  from 
^a  half  moon  battery,  obliged  this  column  to  retrejit.      Tiiat 
which  ascended  the  main  breach  alone,  succeeded  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  enemy  himself  fairly   admits,    that  the  aliiid 
troops  had  entered  the  body  of  the  place.     In  this  attack,  tiie| 
British  loss  was  272;  and  in  the  operations  from  the  11th  toi 
the  17th,  101  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  making  alto<;ctlicr| 
,a  loss  of  1970  men  before  this  place.     The  Governor  of  Bin- 
ges, Dubreton,  states  his  loss  at  623  men  killed  and  w(mnde(l;| 
and  estimates  that  of  the  allies  to  have  been  about  2000  men,  * 
one  of  the  most  accurate  accounts  ever  given  by  a  rrcncli 
officer  since  the  revolution,  which  taught  them  the  road  to  false- 
hood as  well  as  to  injustice.     But  in  this  case,  they  had  no  ob- 
ject whatever  to  disguise  facts,  as  the  defence  of  Burgos  de- 
serves the  greatest  praise,  and  does   honour  to  the  Governor  j 
who  commanded  in  it.     Cafarelli,  however,  in  his  dispatcli  oil 
^he  8th,  magnifies  our  loss  to  3000,  as  if  he  knew  better  thuHJ 
the  Governor. 

*  JDubrvton's  Journal,  Moniteur,  30th  Nor. 
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It  was  on  the  iiiglit  of  the  20th  October  that  the  tiege  of 
Biir<'os  was  raisetL     "  I  telt  severely  the  sacrifice  I  was  there*- 
l)V  obii<'ed  to  make,"*  said  the  British  General,  whicli  says  more 
than  vohmies  wrote  upon  the  subject  can.     The  whole  army 
was  withdrawn  without  the  enemy  being  aware  of  the  move- 
ment, and  marched  to  gain  the  Douro.     Every  thing  was  car* 
litd  away  except  three  pieces  of  cannon  rendered  useless  by  the 
t'ncn)y's  /ire,  and  the^  eight  piecesi  taken  in  the  horn  work, 
vhich,  as  the  cattle  that  shpukl  have  drawn  them  had  been  sent 
towards  »S;mtander,  in  order  to  bring  supplies  frotn  that  quar- 
ter, could  not  therefore  be  removed.     'I'he  British  General  con- 
tinued his  movement  to  the  Douro  with  tliat  judgment  and  abili- 
ty, for  whigh  he  was  so  remarkable,  pressed  by  an  enemy,  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  l)ut  who  could  not  gain  the  smallest  advan-> 
tii^e  over  him.      Various  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
I  year  guard  of  the  allies,  and  the.  advanced  guard  of  the  French  ;- 
[hut  that  on. the  28d  was  particularly  severe.     The  enemy  con- 
tinued to  ))ress  the  rear  guard  of  the  British  army,  command-. 
I  cd  by  Liei^tenant.  Oenural  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  composed 
of  two  light  divisions  of  tlie  King's  German  Legion,  under  the_. 
connnqind  of  Colonel  Halkett,  Major  General  Anson's  brigade 
of  cavalry,  and  the  brigade  of  Major  General  Bock,     In.  front 
{of  CVuda  del  Camino  they  made  two.  successful  cliarges  upon 
lihe  enemy's  advance,  who  was  detained  for  three  hours  by  these, 
liroops  at  the  passage  of  the  Hormazo,  and  in  front  of  the  vil- 
ILigc.    Hitherto  the  rear  gijard  had  retreated  in  excellent  or-. 
Ler,  but  a  Guerilla  force  which  marched  on  the  hills  on  the. 
[left  of  it,  having  been  driven  in  amongst  General  Anson's  bri-i 
gadc,  four  or  five  squadrons,  of  the  enemy  mixed  with,  them,  and 
eiug  at  first  nystaken  for  Spaniards,  occasioned  a  considerable 
poss  to  the  allied  avmy.     Lieutenant  Colonel  Pelly  of  .the  i6tli 
klragoous  was  ta]^en  prisoner  at  tlus  time.     The  delay  which. 
this  surprise  occasioned  enabled  .the  en,einy  to  bring  up  a  supe- 
rior force  of  cavalry,  which  charged  General  Anson  and  Gene* 
pi  Bock's  brigades,  near  the  Vinta  del  Pozo,  but  without  suc- 
»t"is.    The  enemy  were  repulsed  in  every  charge,  by  the  tw^ 

•  Wellington's  dispatdi,  Cabecon,  October  2CtJi, 
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light  battalions  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  with  consider. 
able  loss.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  Colonel  Halkett,  Major 
Downnian,  and  Captain  Ramsay,  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  affair.*  Cafarelli,  in  his  dispatch  of  the  30th 
October,  dated  Cegales,  gives  a  singular  account  of  this  skir> 
mish.  He  states  that  the  charge  of  the  French  cavalry  was 
most  brilliant,  and  cost  the  allies  300  men.  But,  says  he,  ^<  by 
some  inconceivable  fatality,  the  division  of  dragoons  which  was 
in  line  to  the  right  of  these  corps,  and  should  have  sustained 
them,  took  themselves  off  to  the  right  at  full  trot  and  disap. 
jieared."  But  for  this,  says  he,  the  English  cavalry  would 
have  been  destroyed  or  taken,  amongst  which,  at  that  time, 
was  Lord  Wellington  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  What » 
prize  was  this  to  relinquish  in  such  a  shameful  manner?  How. 
ever,  Cafarelli  knew  very  well  that  the  same  cause  which  now 
operated  against  them,  had  offener  than  once  made  both 
French  cavalry  and  infantry  take  **  themselves  off"  to  the  right, 
trot  off" and  disappear**  The  army  continued  its  movements, 
closely  pressed  by  the  enemy;  who,  on  the  £5th,  were  re- 
peatedly  repulsed  and  driven  across  the  Carrion,  under  a  se. 
vere  fire,  in  which  both  sides  suffered  a  considerable  loss.  The 
5th  division  of  intimtry  were  principally  engaged,  then  under 
the  command  of  Major  General  Oswald,  as  General  Lcith  was 
absent  from  bad  health.  In  this  attack,  the  Spanish  General, 
Alava,  was  wounded  while  urging  on  his  men.  The  bridge 
over  the  Carrion,  at  Villa  Muriel,  was  broken  down,  and  the  | 
army  continued  its  retreat.  No  event  of  great  importance 
took  place  for  some  time.  During  this  memorable  retreat  the 
great  object  of  the  British  General  was  to  secure  his  junction 
with  General  Hill,  so  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against  I 
the  enemy,  who,  it  was  now  evident,  were  determined  at  all 
hazards  and  all  losses,  to  collect  the  whole  disposable  force  | 
which  they  had  in  Spain,  and  bear  upon  Wellington,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  Salamanca,  On  the  | 
^th,  the  allied  army  crossed  the  Douro  without  any  difHcuity, 
by  the  bridges  of  Tudela  and  Puente  del  Douro,  that  at  Tor> 

«  WcUuigton't  dispatch,  Cabecou,  October  2Gth. 
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clesillas  having  been  blown  up.    On  the  30th,  the  head  qumr- 
{  vs  were  established  at  Rueda,  where  they  remained  till  the 
(jth  November;  the  enemy,  during  that  period,  making  no  at- 
tcnipt  to  pass  the  Douro,  but  were  biisily  employed  in  repair- 
in<T  the  bridges.     The  bridge  of  Toro  having  beeh  repaired 
ooiier  than  was  expected,  and  the  enemy  niaking  preparations 
to  pass  at  that  point,  the  British  array  was  again  put  in  motion, 
fliul  on  the  6th,  commenced  its  march  for  Salamanca.     Gene- 
ral HiUj  who  continued  his  retreat  from  Madrid  with  very  lit- 
tle obstruction,  except  in  some  trifling  skirmiphes  in  which  the 
tnemv  were  worsted,  was  directed  to  march  by  Fontiveros  up- 
on Alba  de  Tormes,  which  place  he  occupied  on  the  8th,  and 
the  main  army  the  same  day  occupied  the  heights  of  St.  Chris- 
toval  de  la  Cuesta  in  front  of  Salamanca.     The  army  of  the 
enemy  under  Joseph,  with  Soult  from  the  south,  and  the  army 
I  under  Souham  from  the  north,  having  eifectetl  a  junction  on 
the  7th,  near  Arcvalo,  their  united  forces,  90,000  strong,  with 
j  200  pieces  of  artillery,*  marched  directly  after  the  British  army 
to  Salamanca.     There  the  enemy  repeated  the  manoeuvres  of 
Marmont,  but  from  his  superiority  in  numbers,  with  better  suc- 
I  cess,  and  which  ultimately  obliged  the  British  General  to  aban- 
don the  place.     On  the  10th,  &  severe  attack  was  made  by  the 
enemy,  upon  Alba  de  Tormes,  with  a  force  of  15  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  6000  infantry,  and  20piec^  of  cannon;  but,  from  the 
hmliant  conduct  of  the  51st  regiment,  under  Colonel  Stewart; 
Itlie  71st  regiment,  under  the  Hon.  Colonel  Cadbgan;  the  92d 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Cameronj;  and  Major  Howard's  bri- 
gade, the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  efforts,  was  foiled 
in  all  his  attempts.     His  light  troops  advanced  to  the  very  walls 
I  of  the  pkice,  and  Jourdan,  who  bad  not  been  used  to  the 
I  French  style  of  dispatch  writing,  very  candidly  admits,  that 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  fired  1500  cannon  shot  on  this  point 
Iwithout  being  able  to  dislodge  the  enemy."f     The  enemy, 
Ithreatening  to  turn  the  British -^rmy,  and  cut  it  off  from  Ciu- 

»  Wellington's  dispatch,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  November  1 9th. 
f  Jourdan's  dispatch,  Salamanca,  November  10th— but  the  British  troops  passed^ 
Itliroiigh  the  ])1ace  on  the  14th. 
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dud  Rodrigo,  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  broke  up  from  Sf, 
Cliristoval,  and  directed  the  troops  to  move  upon  the  Uthto 
thi*  famous  position  of  Arapiles;  and  as  soon  as  he  hud  aster. 
tained  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  force,  which  had  crohscd 
the  Tormes  at  three  fords  above  Alba,  he  moved  with  tiie  2d 
division  of  infantry,  antl  all  the  cavalry  he  could  collect,  in  or. 
der  to  attack  them,  leaving  General  Hill  with  the  4th,  and 
(icneral  Hamilton's  divisions  in  front  of  Alba,  to  protect  this 
movement,  and  the  3d  tlivision  in  reserve  at  Arapiles,  in  oiiltt 
to  secure  the  possession  of  that  position.     The  enemy,  how. 
ever,  were  by  this  time  too  strongly  posted,  and  too  formidable 
in  numbers  to  attack  them  with  any  prospect  of  success.    liuv. 
lug  reconnoitcred  their  position,  the  British  General  decided 
\\\wn  u  retreat  to  Ciudad  llodrigo;  during  the  night  of  tlie 
lltli  and  the  morning  of  the  15tii,  he  moved  the  greater  part 
ofthe  troops  through  Salamanca,  though  Jourdan  hud  dated  liu 
dispatch  ofthe  10t)i  from  it,  as  if  it  had  been  then  in  his  posses. 
i^ion.    Joseph,  who  had  tlie  supreme  command  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  conceiving  himself  invincible  at  the  head  of  such  a  I 
mighty  army,  eager,  perhaps,  to  see  a  battle,  and  no  doubt 
anxious  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  celebrated  British  General, 
was  dctermi(u:d,  on  the  Hth,  to  attack  the  British  army  post* 
cd  at  Arapiles.     "  The  position  (says  he)  occupied  by  the  cne-l 
my  was  fprmidable.     It  had  long  since  been  studied,  it'm\ 
sfill  that  of  ArajnlesJ"     The  very  thought  seemed  to  have  I 
brought  him  to  his  senses-r-should  it  again  prove  Arapiles! 
*'  I  was  (continued  he)  at  first  tempted  to  attack  it  in  front,  fori 
by  penetrating  the  Centre,  the  enemy  would  perhaps  have  bcenl 
cut  in  two,  and  would  have  lost  the  half  of  his  army;  but  J  ml 
stntck  by  the  obsei'vations  of  the  Generals  loho  are  acquaintd 
ivith  the  country,  and  I  resolved  to  operate  upon  the  right  ofl 
the  enemy,  passing  the  Tormes  at  Galisancho,"*     The  unbuM 
ied  skull  of  some  Yorick,  then  no  longer  the  King's  jester,  per-l 
haps  crossed  his  sight  at  the  moment,  and  reminded  him  in  cm-j 
phatic  strains, 

"  Insulting  man,  thou  shalt  b«  soon  as  I, 

Black  futo  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  is  nigh.** 


*  Joseph's  dispatch,  SabmanCAi  November  ^0% 
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Josqili  had  no  doubt  been  dreaming  about  Mnrcngo  or  Jonn,  and 

thinking  how  easily  he  might  become  as  great  u  man  as  his  bro- 

tlicr*  but  his  Generals,  some  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  tlio 

i  country,  quickly  brought  him  out  of  his  reverie,  by  sheM'ing  him 

that  it  was  dangerous  ground  he  had  chosen  for  his  operations; 

land  placing  the  fate  of  Marmont  before  his  eyet^,  it  stntck  hiiu 

with  terror.     Fortunate  it  was  for  Joseph  that  he  had  wiser  heutis 

than  his  own  along  with  him  at  that  moment,  to  direct  him,  or 

I  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  his  conduct  would  have,  upon 

Ithe  same  spot,  nddetl  another  wreath  to  the  head  of  the  British 

lOcneral.     But  Joseph's  turn  was  approaching,  and  a  more  di.s  • 

Bstrous  Hold  than  that  of  Arapiles  was  destined  to  cure  liim  of 

Biiibition. 

The  British  General  having  withdrawn  his  troops  from  »^al- 
amanca,  commenced  his  retreat  upon  the  16th  for  Ciudud  Uod- 
^i(rfl,  which  he  carried  into  execution  during  the  1 7th,  1 8th, 
Hiid  19th,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and 
part  of  their  infantry;  but  who,  except  a  canronade  upon  the 
teiir  of  the  allies  which  did  little  injury,  were  not  able  to  elfect 
Liy  tiling  against  him.  On  the  17th,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  E.  Paget 
jiaving  rode  alone  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  in  order  to  ascer- 
Liin  tlic  cause  of  the  delay  of  tlje  march  of  some  of  the  divi- 
pons,  missed  the  road,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  detacli- 
neiit  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  army  crossed  the  Agueda 
|ii  the  '20th,  after  a  severe  and  harassing  retreat,  during  which 
line  they  were  expostd  to  the  greatest  privations.  The  wcu- 
bcr,  for  sometime,  had  been  dreadful,  and  the  roads  uncom- 
monly bad;  "  from  the  15th  (says  the  Marquis  Wellington)  it 
ps  been  worse  than  I  have  ever  known  it  at  this  season  of  the 
"*    "  The  rain  Was  uninterrupted,  (says  Joseph)  and  the 
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flcoMaJ"'«'B''''''^***'  >"ivcrs  suddenly  became  torrent's."f     Under  such  cii- 


le  right  oil 

?hc  unbut"! 

jester,  peiH 

iim  in  ciu^ 


pmstanccs,  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army  before  such  superici* 
|rci'»,  eager  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  it,  must  have  been 
Itendcd  with  great  want  and  distress.  The  troops  suffered 
lacli.    For  several  days  they  were,  literally,  without  food,  ex- 


*  Wellington's  dispatch,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  November  I9t!i» 
}  Jo^pli's  dispatcbi  Salamanca,  November  SOtli. 
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cq)t  whnt  ihoy  could  pick  up  in  nit  cxliausted  counti'y,  and 
from  which  the  inhabitants  fled  in  dismay,  upon  the  iippcar. 
once  of  those  destructive  swnrms  of  Gallic  locusts,  which  luid  so 
often  robbed  them  of  their  all. 

The  total  loss  of  the  British  ond  Portuguese  durinjj  this  nr. 
duons  retreat  wan,  857  killed  and  wounded,  and  421  prisoners' I 
a  trifling  loss  indeed,  considering  the  nature  of  the  o})t'ratinnii, 
nnd  the  overwhelming  force  brought   against   them.     Thti 
French  accounts,  as  usual,  exaggerate  the  Iosa  of  the  allies  dur. 
itig  the  advance  of  Soult,  and  the  other  armies,  to  1 2,000  nicn; 
but  their  accounts,  regarding  the  loss  of  their  eneii^ies,  have 
so  long  been  known  as  odious  fabrications,  even  when  stamp. 
cd  as  official,  or  rather  most  at  variance  with  truth,  when 
they  were  so,  that  these  scarcely  deserve  notice  but  to  shew 
their  absurdity.     For  instance,  Joseph's  dispatch  dated  Not, 
20th,  estimotes  the  loss   of  the  allies   at    12,000.     Cafarelli's 
dispatch,    Burgos,    November    8th,   estimates   the  loss  of  the 
allied  army  in   the  retreat  from   Burgis    to  the  J!)ouro  at 
7000  men,  including  300  on  the  23d   Oct.      Souhnin's  dij. 
patch,  Tordesillas,  November  3d,  states,  that  in  the  affair  of  the 
30th  Oct.  the  enemy  took  500  prisoners.     M;irquis  Wellington 
states  it  at  40  men  altogether. .    From  the  preceding  statements 
it  will  be  seen  how  different  every  one  of  their  official  disJ 
patches  are,  a  clear  proof  not  one  of  them  on  the  enemy's  sidel 
was  telling  the  truth;  and  it  is  only  remarkable  that  the  Editor  I 
of  the  Moniteur  did  not  make  the  figures  to  correspond.    His 
workshop  had  oflen  exhibited  more  wonderful  scenes  of  trans*  I 
formation. 

The  advance  of  the  French  army  was  like  the  advance  ofl 
every  army  of  theirs,  sacriflcing  every  thing  for  one  object,  andl 
calculating  only  upon  one  issue,  namely,  success.  They  madtl 
themselves  sure  of  defeating  Wellington,  when  things  woiiUJ 
have  been  all  their  own  way.  They  never  reflected  what  woiildT 
be  the  consequences  if  they  did  not  accomplish  their  ohjectj 
Could  their  armies  follow  him  into  Portugal?  If  he  took  upi 
position  under  the  cover  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  could  such  an  arJ 
my  find  subsistence  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  carry  on  fuM 
thcr  operations  against  the  allies?  Lord  Wellington  knew  m 
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tlicy  could  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other.    Tlic  country  woi 
exhausted,  and  could  furnish  them  with  no  supplies  for  such  an 
army;  a»d»  therefore,  they  must  retreat  to  a  place  where  they 
could  not  only  find  but  command  tliese.     It'  they  advanced  in- 
to Portugal,  the  Guerillas,  the  Spanish  army  from  Gallicin,  and 
those  from  the  South,  would  place  themselves  in  their  rear,  and 
intercept  all  supplies  from  France,  unless  escorted  by  such  a 
number  of  troops  as  it  was  impossible,  situated  as  they  then 
were,  they  could  spare  for  that  purpose.      A  victory,  great 
and  decisive,  over  the  British  General,  could  alone  set  them 
at  case;  without  that,   it  was  evident  that  all  their  labour 
was  of  little  use,  and  only  protracted  the  struggle  to  ano- 
ther campaign.     It  is  not  in  a  continued  career  of  success  that 
|he  best  talents  of  a  General  are  displayed.     No,  it  is  when  se- 
vere and  unexpected  reverses,  which  he  hnd  no  reason  to  cal- 
ulatc  upon,  assail  him,  that  his  superior  powers  arc  displayed. 
luch,  in  this  case,  was  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  of  WcUing- 
|on.    He  never  could,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  Ballesteros 
vould  not  only  disobey  his  commands,  but  sacrifice  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country,  in  open  defiance  of  the  will  of  his  Govern- 
nent,  by  suffering  Soult  to  retreat  unmolested  as  he  did.     The 
British  General  calculated,  and  had  every  rea^ion  to  calculate 
tcry  differently.     Had  Ballesteros  entered  La  Mancha  by  the 
reat  pass  of  the  Sierra  Morcna,  as  he  might  easily  have  done, 
Le  would  have  got  to  Madrid  before  Soult  could,  and  there 
an  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  force,  united  to  that  under  Elio, 
Tst,  and  then  to  that  under  Hill,  if  not  sufficient  to  engage 
nd  defeat  Soult,  might  at  least  have  retarded  his  march  so 
|iuch,  and  defended  the  approaches  from  the  South,  in  the 
^uadarrnma  mountains,  so  long,  as  would  have  enabled  the 
larquis  Wellington  to  have  driven  back  the  army  of  the 
Eorth,  and  taken  Burgos,  when  Souit  would  have  been  glad  to 
pe  off  towards  Valencia,  or  perhaps  Catolonia.     But  this 
ot  being  done,  the  British  General  was  forced  to  forego  the 
bils  and  labours  which  had  been  spent  upon  Burgos,  and  once 
[ore,  his  great  talents,  completely  foiled  the  utmost  efforts  and 
St  laid  pl^ns  of  his  united  and  still  formidable  opponents. 
King  and  three  Marshals,  with  a  force  at  least  one  third  su* 
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f)crior  to  his  own,  contended  ngainst  him  in  vnin;  he  carried  off 
his  army  in  siit'cty,  and  conipclUil  them  to  seek  othrr  quarter 
than  they  then  had,  and  other  quarters  than  betbr>>  they  mn  ch. 
cd  to  attack  him  the  greater  part  of  them  posseosed.  In  ilio!,r 
operations  the  talents  of  the  British  General  eclipsed  tliouc  of 
his  opponents,  und  more  {nirticuhirly  those  of  the  "  Groatcit 
Captain  of  the  age,"  who  seemed  only  fit  to  command  when 
odvancing,  but  who  never  could,  by  his  talents  us  u  Gonml, 
extricate  his  army  when  his  rashness  had  placed  it  in  (lunger, 
Considering  the  situation  in  whrdi  the  allied  army  was  plnrd 
their  loss  <Iuring  the  retreat  was  sinull,  and  in  all  prohubi!;;, 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  ec]Ual  to  theirs.  Souham,  ia  hi<:  ! 
patch  of  November  1st,  acknowledges  his  loss  from  Uur^ro<  tn 
the  Douro  to  have  been  300,  which,  in  the  usuol  style  of  French 
arithmetic,  may  be  fairly  multiplied  by  4,  to  come  at  the  irulh. 
Marquis  Wellington  states  the  loss  of  the  allies  for  that  period 

:it  yoo. 

Scarcely  hod  Soult  ond  Joseph  withdrawn  from  Madrid,  In 
their  advance  to  the  Northward,  than  the  garrison  Kft  there 
wore  compelled!  to  abandon  the  place  to  the  Spanish  troops,  on 
the  7th,  seven  <lsi}  s  after  the  enemy  had  entered  it.    liul  it 
soon  reverted  into  the  hands  of  the  French  again.     The  allied 
armies  having  taken  up  secure  quarters  upon  the  frontiers  otl 
Portugal,  set  the  French  forces  at  defiance,  and  who,  not  darin; 
to  attempt  any  thing  further  against  them,  were  qnickly  compel 
led  to  disperse,  and  seek  cantonments  for  their  troops,  in  u  roun' 
try  where  they  coukl  obtain  supplies.    For  this  purpose,  Souliai 
fell  back  upon  Salamanca,  but  principally  along  the  Douro  a; 
towards  Valladolid;  while  Soult,  with  his  nrmy,  took  up  hi 


quarters  in  the  valKy  of  the  Tagus,  rxtendin;*  from  P! 
to  Madrid,  which  the  Spanish  force  .  i  e  again  obliged  to  i 
bondon.  There  they  remained  for  a  while,  "  unable  to  ad 
vunce,  unwilling  to  retire,  and  renouncing  the  hope  of  victorjl 
The  retreat  of  the  allied  army  from  Burgos,  and  the  ascen 
dancv  thereby  obtained  by  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  gafj 
thim  "^  opportunity  to  advance  and  re-occupy  Bilboa  and otha 
places  in  Biscay,  which  the  Spanish  forces  in  that  quartei 
Were  too  weak  to  defend  against  the  force  now  brought  to  1 
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iWi  ^'Ctn'  I^cw  opcrntions  of  «(iont  moment  Iwid  taken  place  in 
iither  parts  of  Spnin.  'Vho  CtuerilltiH,  during  the  imIviiiicc  of 
ilic  ttllit'8  nml  rotrcnt  of  the  en  "my  upon  tlu'  F.hro,  hud  not 
suci'  a  wide  field  a»  tbrmcrly,  for  their  operations.  However, 
they  were  not  idle.  On  the  1 5th  October,  near  Zerunga,  Mina 
IVII  in  with  a  conHidernblc  force  of  the  enemy,  and  after  n  sharp 
oction.defeuted  them,  with  the  loss  of  1 400  men,  and  G39,  wound- 
tni  iiMliis  •  n^ngcment,  enterMl  Pam))luna.  Longa,  in  the  end 
„t  >  w'i'r  Jell  in  with  a  convoy  from  Franco  for  the  Fr(?ncli 
irtnv,  «nd  took  SCO  prisoner^  Dumn,  ntmr  Sorin,  on  the  16th 
Xou  liber,  destroyed  a  party  of  the  enemy,  killed  and  wound-. 
«1  2.50,  nml  ^ook  20  prisoner*.      '  '  i         ■••.'        it.  y  ••  ■\^ 

Jn  Catalonia,  during  this  perioil,   several  severe  engage- 
ments took  place  between  the  contending  armies.    That  active 
I  nml  vigilant  officer,   Baron  dc  Erolles,  never  ceased  to  harass 
QTid  annoy  the  enemy,  and  occasioned  him  a  severe  loss.     On 
the  7th  September,  a  body  of  4000  men  left  Borcelona  in  or-. 
1  Jcr  to  reinforce  Suchct.     During  their  march,  th^y  were  at- 
tacked by  a  Spanish  force  in  tlie  mountains  of  Villnvina,  and 
I  driven  back  Co  the  very  gates  of  Barcelona,  with  considerable 
,    At  the  same  time,  the  Spanish  General  Milans,  having 
I  joined  Dr.  Robirowith  about  4000  men,  they  entered  Matarro, 
land  compelled  the  French  garrison  to  shut  itself  up  in  the  fort 
Iwhich  they  had  constructed  in  the  Capuchin's  Convent.    On 
Ithe  19th,  Mihins,  with  SOOO  men,  attacked  the  French  Gcnernl 
Expert,  ai»d  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  enemy,  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  300  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  70 
h)risoncrs.    The    Frt>nch  loss  as  usual   only  trifling,   viz.  24 
vounded.     A  sevenw  engagement  also  took  place  between  the 
iBaron  d'  Erolles  and  n  considerable  force  of  the  enemy,  in 
which  he  was  in  consiiherable  danger,  but  from  which  he  was 
ktricuted,  by  the  timely  assistance  brought  to  him  by  Manso. 
|lt  is  impossible  to  asre^tain  tho  loss,  ia  these  destructive  and  nu- 
merous contests,  which  were  frequent  and  severe.    On  the  night 
|»f the  26th  Septembir,  an  attack  was  laade  upon  the  Port  of 
Tarragona  and  the  Mole,  by  ihe  boats  of  tlic  British  ships  of 
ifar,  Blake  and  Franchise,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Cod- 
Hngton  of  the  former  ship.     This  attack  was  concerted  m\h 
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the  Buron  de  EroUes,  who  Vas  to  march  from  Reuss,  and  at- 
tnck  from  the  land  side.  The  Baron  conducted  his  part  of  the 
operations  with  great  secrecy,  and  arrived  upon  the  spot  at  the 
appointed  time.  The  attack  was  accordingly  made,  and  was 
completely  suceessful.  The  enemy  were  taken  so  completely 
by  surprise,  that  Gen.  Bartalottc  actually  mounted  his  horse 
without  either  his  boots  or  stockings.  *  Five  vessels,  a  launch, 
and  five  small  boats  were  brought  a*v^ay,  the  whole  of  which 
were  cheerfully  given  up  by  the  British  Crews,  to  the  troops 
under  the  Baron,  for  their  gallant  and  good  conduct  during 
the  affair.  The  British  suffered  no  loss,  and  that  of  the  Spa. 
iiiards  was  only  3  killed  and  8  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  ene- 
my was  more  considerable,  but  could  not  be  ascertaineu  from 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  Various  other  operations  were  car- 
ried on  with  similar  success,  along  the  Spanish  coasts  in  pos- 
.session  of  the  enemy,  in  which  the  British  ships  of  war  cut  off 
considerable  quantities  of  supplies,  which  were  transporting  from 
France,  and  the  chief  Spanish  sea  ports  possessed  by  the  enemy, 
to  their  armies  in  different  places.  •    r 

The  French  government,  and  their  organ  the  Monitcur, 
which  had  been  long  silent  about  Spanish  affairs,  now  began 
lo  speak  out,  and  extol  their  own  successes,  and  magnify  the 
reverses  of  the  allies.  The  turn  which  their  affairs  were  takina 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  as  much 
to  say  afi  possible,  frbm  a  quarter  where  they  had  the  appear- 
ance of  success.  In  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public 
mind  in  France,  from  the  deep  humiliation  and  disgrace  which 
their  ambitious  sdiemes  were  suffering  iu  Russia^  they  turned 
their  whole  attention  to  the  Peninsula.  They  were  well  aware, 
that  notwithstanding  apftebraxicea^  there  was  in  reality  no 
cauise  for  boasting  on  their  part,  at  the  issue  of  the  campaign 
in  Spain.  But  they  calculated  as  usual,  to  frame  their  de- 
clamation in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  give  food  for  annoy- 
ance to  the  British  Ministers,  and  divide  the  attention  of  the 
public  mind  in  Britain.  On  this  head,  they  could  scarcely  cal- 
culate wrong;  however  extraordinary  their  assertions,  these 
were  certain  to  find  supporters  in  Britain.    The  campaign  of 


*  Captain  Codrington's  dispatch,  Sa^n  Bay,  Sept  27tlv 
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|l8l2  in  Spain,  which  might  now  be  considered  as  closed,  was 
llbuml  out,  not  only  to  have  been  attended  with  no  beneficial  ten- 
Llency,  but  actually  to  have  been  ])roductive;of  disgrace  and  de- 
llcat.    Nay,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
|l)ec.  7tli,  181'^  insisted,  that  "  some  military  characters  ofre- 
Ipiitation  suggested,  that  the  battle  of  Salamanca  ought  never  to 
jjiave  been  Ibught;"*  and  that  "  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign 
Las  notliing  but  failure  and  defeat."     Not  content,  however, 
[with  such  sentiments  as  these,  the  same  gentleman  went  further, 
Bnd  asserted,  that  we  had  no  right  to  compel  these  Spaniards 
krho  were  befriending  Joseph,  to  submit  to  their  legitimate  So- 
kcreign.    In  the  House  of  CoiiMnons,  Dec.  3d,  the  Baronet 
laid,  "  Again  Sir,  on  the  contest  which  is  ^ow  carrying  on  in 
Spain,  does  it  not  seem  perfectly  equitable.^  that  every  Spaniard 
tlioulcl  be  left  free  to  attach  himself  to  which  ever  party  he  may 
|hink  most  likely  to  save  his  country;  to  be  an  adherent  of 
French  or  English,  as  may  seem  gt)od  to  him?  To  refuse  to 
Lcknowlcdge  this  principle,  is  to  be  any  thing  but  conciliat- 
ing; yet  we  do  not  acknowledge  it."  f     This  was  precisely  the 

•  Perhaps  it  was  Gen.  Suchct,|[  or  Bonaparte,  who  suggested  this  to  the  Baronet 
-hardly  any  other  person  would. 

f  Was  it  for  acting  in  this  manner,  tliat  the  Honourable  Baronet  exalted  the 
linractcr  and  conduct  of  Sifchet  far  beforb  that  of  Lord  Wellington?  (sec  House  of 

(iimons  debates,  F«b.  91st,  18It.)  Wite  it  for  acting  im  this  raanoer,  that  the 
birQiwt,  *'  admired"  the  conduct  of  t&at  Gepvral,  whose  merit,  consisted  in  having 
kkcii "  Tarragona,  Saguntum,  and  Valencia,  and  sent  47,000  prisoners  into  France," 
briiij;  the  time  in  which  Lord  Wellington  had  only  taken  the  paltry  fortress  of 
fiudad  Kodrigo — in  dtlier  Words,  and  ittdrt  intelfigible  language,  who  ••  admired" 
lie  conduct  of  a  G^nefil,  Whoss  sole  mferK  «onsist«d  iu  butchering  without  mercy, 
Verj  Spaniard  who  4uied  to>  oppose  his  career;  a  career,  marked  with  tlie  most 
pious  viulvoce  and  injustice — Who  sent  47,000  prisoners  to  France,  because 
key  would  not  obey  one,  who  had  no  earthly  right  to  claim  obedience  from  them; 
pi(l  which  prisoners  were  in  France,  treated  in  tlic  most  barbarous  manner,  by 
Lt  odiuus  and  anprin6ipled  g«>verti^ent,  whose  chief  supporters,  tfa*  Baroaot 
|dmircd  and  praised.  The  whole  conduct  of  France  and  lier  lluler,  mIi!:  regard 
)  the  invasion  of  Spain,  was  odious  and  disgraceful  In  the  highest  '.'.'^gree:   but, 

rages  will  scafcdj  cradit,  that  those  brave  men  who  rese  to  defend  their 
untry,  when  the  foi|tunc  of  war  throw  them  uito  the  power  of  tlieir  enemy,  were 
'  him  sent  to  the  hulks  of  Brest  and  Rochfort,  and  there  chained,  and  corn- 
tiled  to  Vork  with  the  worsit  couvictB  ia  France,     Yet  tliis  was  the  case.     One 
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principle  which  the  French  inculcated,  from  the  earliest  da»u 
of  that  revolution,  the  baneful  effects  of  which,  the  world  wiU 
feel  for  a  century  to  come;  and  the  same  cant  which  would 
Iwve  been  preached  up  to  us,  had  the  enemy  of  mankind  come 
over  either  to  Ireland,  or  Great  Britain;  or  whether  he  wag 
iipon  the  plains  of  Germany,  or  on  the  fields  of  Russia- 
Let  them  alone,  would  have  been  the  cry,  let  the  discon. 
tented,  the  traitors  to  their  country,  resist  its  lawful  aiitlio. 
rity,  and  establish  in  its  stead,  such  a  government  as  suits 
their  conveniency.  The  Baronet  surely  must  have  forgotten 
there  arc  such  things  as  right  and  wrong;  and  that  while  one  I 
►Spaniard  remained  faithful  to  his  country,  and  called  upon 
Great  Britain  to  assist  him  in  repulsing,  I  do  not  say  French 
invasion,  but  French  atrocity !  that  policy,  honour,  and  jus.  I 
ticc  demanded  of  us  to  lend  him  our  firmest  support,  and 
to  consider  his  opponents  as  traitors,  and  to  allow  him  to  | 
treat  th«n  as  such.  Posterity  will  never  credit,  that  at  tliis 
moment,  such  sentiments  as  those  promulgated  by  the  Honour. 
able  Baronet,  could  be  delivered  in  a  British  House  of  Com.  I 
mons,  which  for  20  years,  had  been  resisting  the  operation  of 
similar  principles. 

The  retreat  from  Burgos,  again  opened  the  door  for  gloom  I 
and  despondence  to  come  forward,  and  prognosticate  with 
ns  much  boldness  as  ever,  the  complete  subjugation  of  Spain  I 
by  the  armies  of  France — the  hopelessness  of  all  our  efforts  to  I 
prevent  it,  and  the  complete  expulsion  of  our  armies  from  the  I 
Peninsula.  Ministers,  were  charged  by  another  party,  aJ 
^ilty  of  negligence,  in  not  forwarding  the  necessary  nicanJ 
to  our  General  in  Spain.  This  charge  was  not  difficult  to  rcl 
pel,  as  it  was  easy  for  the  public  to  see  the  motive  whicJil 
prompted  it.  To  feed  the  hopes  of  our  enemy  and  to  aidi 
his  sinking  cause,  it  was  loudly  echoed,  that  the  walls  of  Ciu>| 
dad  Rodrigo,  and  the  ramparts  of  Badajos,  had  been  scalci 


of  the  Krst  acts  of  the  Prorisional  Goreniment,  after  Bonaparte's  overthrow, 
to  liberate  800  peasants  who  were  taken  in  Figueras  in  181 1,  and  sent  to  Fram 
hj  Suchct;  where  they  were  chained  in  the  hulks  at  the  forcmentioned  plm 
ftll  the  Provisional  Government,  April  9th,  18I4|  decreed  their  iastant  rck 
For  them  the  bowels  of  the  Baronet  had  no  pity; 
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for  no  purpose;  and  that  the  proud  field  of  Salamanca  had 
been  conquered  in  vain.  The  individuals  who  sported  these  opin- 
ions forgot,  or  seemed  to  forget,  that  these  glorious  events  hiul 
completely  cleared  Andalusia,  Grenada,  Murcia,  New  Castile, 
Estrcmadura,  Asturias,  part  of  Biscay,  Leon,  Old  Castile,  and 
Valencia;  secured  the  repose  of  Portugal,  and  covered  Gallicia; 
I  thus  setting  free   nearly  6,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  these 
Spanish  provinces,  and  raising  the  seige  of  Cadiz,  which  had 
I  cost  the  enemy  an  immense  expence,  and  occupied  some  of  his 
I  best  Generals,  with  14,000  choice  troops,  for  nearly  three 
years.    When  Bonaparte  overran  Lithuania,  and  penetrated 
to  Moscow,  these  countries,  (destitute  either  of  fortifications  or 
natural  defences,)  which  he  had  conquered,  even  could  he  have 
kept  them  during  the  succeeding  winter,  did  not  contain  more 
inhabitants  than  these  Spanish  provinces,  freed  by  the  events  of 
this  Spanish  campaign.  Yet,  at  that  moment,  the  world  was  be- 
lieved to  be  prostrate  before  him.     But  chaise  the  scene,  and 
jlct  even  more  diflieult  actions,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
be  performed  by  Britain  and  her  allies,  and  that  with  one  sixth 
Ipurt  of  his  means,  and  O  then  how  trifling  and  insignificant 
I  the  deed!  Nay,  what  ruin  and  disgrace  are  to  result  from  it. 

If  moderation  had  been  for  a  moment  attended  to,  we  should 
I  have  found,  that  as  much  was  done  as  could  possibly  be  effect- 
led,  and  lUr  more  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.   It 
[was  clear  to  common  reflection,  that  if  the  enemy  concentrated 
Ithe  greater  part  of  his  disposable  force,  that  he  would  upon 
[any  particular  point,  be  for  the  moment,  superior  to  the  allies 
[ill  the  field.     But  it  was  equally  evident,  that  to  accomplish 
Itliis,  he  n)ust  sacrifice  the  possession  of  the  one  half  of  Sixain, 
ilo  the  war  had  assumed  a  totally  diflerent  character,  and 
Ithe  tncniy  was   become  no  longer  the  assiiilant,  but   the  us- 
Isailed.    When  military  possession  was  obtaincil  of  a  country 
Ihkc  Spain,  by  a  powerftil  and  warlike  enemy,  before  the  inha- 
Ibitants  were  aware  of  his  intentions,  as  was  the  case  in  the  pre- 
Isont  instance,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  drive  that  enemy  out  of  it 
las  sanguine  minds  were  apt  to  imagine.     It  was  to  charge  the 
[Spanish  nation  with  doing  nothing  in  their  own  cause.     Such 

rgunicnts  in  the  first  place,  were  not  corrcctj  and  in  the  next 
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place,  operated  against  the  conduct  of  those*  whom,  tlic  ind;, 
viduals  who  advanced  these  doctrines,  wished  to  proise  for  ac. 
tivity.    If  the  Spaniards  did  nothing,  it  was  saying  little  for  tlic 
honour  of  the   French   Generals,   that  during  a  period  ol 
five  years,  with  300,000  men,  and  as  many  re-inforcements 
as  they  chose  to  call  for,    at  their  command,  they  had  not 
subdued  that  country,  nor  obtained  a  foot  of  land,  but  wlmi 
was  held  by  a  military  force  sufficient  to  overawe  the  inhab- 
itants.    With  all  due  acknowledgement  to  the  great  talenu 
of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  invincible  bravery  of  tlie  army 
under  his  command,   it  surely   will  not   be   contended,  tliat 
with  40,000  British  troops  and  as  many  Portuguese,  that  lie  | 
did  every  thing.     No,  Lord  Wellington  was  well  aware,  t 
though  to  their  loss,  they  did  not  always  act  as  he  wished  tlum,  I 
yet  that  the  Spaniards  did  much,  and  assisted  him  j^rcatly. 
Without  pretending  to  say,  that  every  Spaniard  did  his  duty,  [ 
it  is  wrong  in  us  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  other  countrits, 
particularly  when  joined  in  the  same  common  cause,  with  tlie  I 
contempt  and  ridicule  we  do.     They  have  their  foibles,  sujier- 
stitions,  and  weaknesses.     So  have  we.     They  hare  their  iia- 
tional  pride,  which  perhaps  stands  in  the  way  of  their  true  in« 
terests — Have  we  none?  And  while  we  may  justly  condcniii | 
that  feeling,  when  it  will  not  stoop  to  receive  the  advice  wh 
is  most  conducive  to  its  real  interest,  still  we  should  recollect,  I 
that  it  was  this  national  feelmg  which  roused  them  agaimt 
Bonaparte,  and  which,  through  disasters  and  defeats,  priva- 
tions and  miseries,  still  encouraged  them  to  refuse  obedience  l 
to  his  will.     People  among  us  may  say,  that  the  SpaniardDJ 
and  Portuguese  are  base  and  bigotted,  and  the  Russians  le-l 
rocious  and  ignorant;  *    but   that   does   not  constitute  them  I 

•  "  They  are  descended  from  our  loins— they  speak  our  language— tlicyii,w I 
adopted  our  laws — they  retain  our  usages  and  manners — they  read  our  books— tliejl 
have  copied  our  freedom;  they  rival  om  courage;  and  yet  they  are  less  popiilaf,! 
and  less  esteemed  among  us,  than  the  base  and  bt'gnftrd  Portuguese,  or  thvfrmimf 
and  jgnnrant  Russians."  Ediii.  Bcview,  Vol.  20th,  page  460.  Reader,  tlicsc  peo- 
ple— those  kind  and  affectionate  souls  here  so  much  lauded,  are  the  Ameriransl 
who  descended  from  uur- loins,  joined  the  foe  of  the  human  race  against  us;  wliol 
took  advantage  «f  our  distress,  to  deprive  us  of  our  territories  and  our  indepeiideuceil 
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<»nch'  anil  shews  no  great  degree  of  liberality,  or  knowledge  oi" 
mankind,  in  those  wlio  speak  thus;  and  who  conceive^!,  that 
Spain  could  not  be  delivered,  nor  Russia  preserved,  unless  they 
were  directed  by  one  particular  class  of  men.  It  was  easy  for  us, 
who  sat  comparatively  at  our  ease,  and  could  lie  down  in  peace 
and  rise  in  safety,  when  none  else  in  Europe  could,  to  suppose, 
or  point  out  what  othjr  nations,  diiferently  situated,  could  do, 
or  should  do.  But  let  us  from  the  inattention  or  imbecility  of 
onr  Government,  have  our  country  overrun  with  enemies,  under 
the  mask  of  friends — The  kingdom  occupied  by  them  froniDovcr 
to  Edinburgh — Let  us  liave  our  dwellings  burnt  about  our  ears, 
our  whole  property  destroyed;*  and  ouriselves  driten  naked  into 
the  pitiless  storm— Our  wives  and  daughters  violated  before  our 

,,vt's Our  children  murdered  in  our  sight,  or  carried  captive 

into  a  foreign  land,  by  a  powerful  and  remorseless  enemy,  and 
without  the  Opportunity  of  combination,  to  use  the  scanty 
means  which  may  be  left,  and  these  too  often  lost  by  inexpe- 
rience, or  sold  by  cowards  and  domestic  traitors;  and  though 
iill  these  things  may  call  forth  our  deepest  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion, still  if  placed  in  such  a  situation,  we  might  in  the  eyes  of 
others  who  remained  at  ease,  also  be  thought  wanting. — Yet 
"jcii  was  truly  the  situation  of  Spain. 
But  in  Spain,  witli  all  lier  failings,  first  arose  that  spirit  of 
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iiul  who  leagued  in  the*  cause  of  injustice,  (and  left  to  feel  it"*  consequences,)  are 
licic  extolled  above  those  who  nobly  defend  their  country  against  l)oth.  Russia 
ferocious,  and  Aincrica  civilized!  Stand  forward  unashamed,  ye  lawless  brutal  mobs 
I  tf  Baltimore!  Speak  ye  Counties  in  those  States  peopled  with  the  refuse  of  £u- 
ropc! 

*  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  converse  with  gentlemen  of  knowledge  and  ve- 
I  hiity,  who  dwelt  in  Spain,  and  who  went  through  many  parts  of  it  at  this  period,  and 
I  they  nil  relate  siich  tales  of  misery  and  distress  as  fills  the  mind  with  horror,  and 
the  heart  with  angu!t>h.    The  animosity  arid  vengeance  of  the  unprincii)led  invaders, 
wtre  directed  with  a  pevuliar  degree  of  ferocity,  against  every  one  ftho  shewed  the- 
smallest  flivour  to  the  iBiitirh.     "  I  have  seen,  '  says  nn  informant,  "  numerous  fa- 
milies, whom  I  knew  once  possessed  of  great  wealth,  living  ift  crouds  together  upon 
the  sea  shore,  without  any  thing  but  a  single  sheet,   (and  that  perhaps  the  gift  of 
I  charity,)  to  cover  themselves  from  a  burning  Suii,  and  wholly  destitute  of  provt- 
IHonsor  the  means  of  procuring  any,  even  if  the  country  around  them  had  been  able 
Ito afford  it."     Yet  these  were  the  people  who  would  suffer  nothing  for  their  coun- 
|t7— These  tlie  men  who  would  not  resist  Frenchmen, 
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rosistancc,  which  shook  the  stupendous  fabric  of  Galiic  oppits, 
sion  to  its  foundation.  The  angry  spirit  of  the  Ebvo  and 
Tagus,  awakened  to  vehgeancc,  glorj',  and  renown,  tho  giiiir, 
dians  of  the  Wolga  and  Moscow.  The  feeHngs  and  rx, 
ample  of  those  who  defended  Zaragossa,  and  bled  on  the 
ramparts  of  Tarragona,  nerved  the  arm  that  conquered  at  P>o. 
rodino,  and  spread  destruction  on  the  fatal  plains  of  Kras- 
noi.  *  Hut  in  Spain,  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  those 
terrible  features  which  marked  the  campaign  in  ruissin, 
There  destruction  almost  outstrip})ed  imagination.  Spain 
lias  not  a  Russian  climate — not  a  tenth  of  her  extent,  nor  j, 
fourth  of  her  population;  yet  in  proportion,  the  work  of  (Ks- 
truction  in  Spain,  though  slower,  was  equally  severe  aa  in  Hih- 
sia,  and  armies  vanishetl  in  shame  and  silence,  like  snow  before 
the  beams  of  summer.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  nu>ni. 
orable  contest  in  Sj)ain,  at  least  500,000  men,  of  the  leirioiis  d 
France,  have  been  sacrificed  by  ambition,  in  this  unluillowed 
cause,  i"  By  attending  to  the  great  expenditure  of  human  life 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  campaign,  the  events  of  which  wo 
liave  just  related,  a  short  examination  will  shew  us,   that  this 


•  "  Even  after  the  loss  of  Moscow,  the  Russians  had  been  animated  by  tlio  intel- 
ligence that  through  a  plan  similar  to  their  own,  the  IVench  had  been  obliged  to 
aI)andon  Madrid  and  Cadiz."  Lord  Castiereagh's  speech.  House  of  Commons, 
Dec  3d,  1812.  "  We  have  this  moment,  received  the  intelligence  of  the  SpaniarJ* 
and  English  having  defeated  the  French,  and  taken  possession  of  Madrid;  anrlthn 
will  our  enemies  evert/  tirhere  meet  xrith  defeat.  Tliey  have  come  to  tlie  extreme 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  liaving  penetrated  through  the  borders  of  Russia,  will  proba- 
bly find  their  graves  in  the  bosom  of  our  native  conntry."  Kutusofl"s  ntillcti".  to 
the  army  at  Lctksrhewslca,  Oct.  1 8th. 

f  French  force  which  entered  Spain  by  Bayonnc  is  as  follows,  from  1 807  lili 
Jan.  1st,  1811. 

'^°^'  /cavalry....     4..'5()'J 
imrt  SInfantrv,...l'i4,5(X) 

1810,  if.,,„-i_.,    ___    .irrTj 
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,   C  Infantry.. .. 
'1  Cavalry,  ... 


■Infantry....  'IT-'OO 
7.1 'JO 


i<jn«   SIn»""ntry,...'J09,5(X) 
^ ''"''' i  Cavalry,  ...  30,200 


iCavalr)',  ...  a5,754 


Inr:rntry,...'l'j(;,:;o 

Cjviilry,  ...  T.'..)'ll 

Civil  list,...    7,i;.i0 

(luidos,    ...     7,,i,"l)| 

Artillery,.-       «-iJ 


Total,  ...  ,51.;,(;!'; 
During  this  period,  only  5,1,000  had  returned  to  France. 

During  this  period,  42,'228  Spjinish  and  Portuguese  prisoners  liad  passed  I  run  In  I 
France. 
The  French  force  which  entered  Portugal  in  181 1,  was  105,000  men. 
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estlmattf  is  certainly  within  the  trutli.  So  fur  from  exceeding  .in; 
of  the  lorincv  years,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is 
k'ss;  l'o>"»  to  the  numerous  bloody  battles  which  were  fought, 
with  various  success,  the  sieges  of  the  different  fortified  towns 
;:i  S'liiiu,  so  bravely  defended,  and  as  desperately  assiiiloti,  imist 
have  t0!st  the  enemy  a  prodigious  loss  oi'  men,  if  we  may  judge; 
liv  what  other  fortiiications  of  less  note,  and  not  so  long  deiend- 
0(1  cost  us  during  this  campaign. 

In  cimmerating  his  military  force  in  1811,  Bonaj)arte  told 
us,  that  iiOi),000  men  wei'e  destined  to  accomplish  the  subjuga- 
, ion  of  Spain.  The  Journal  de  I'aris  told  us  in  April  181-2, 
tiiiit  iiOO.OOO  were  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  }>resent 
lainpaign;  and  the  Moniteur,  that  more  than  60  fresh  bat- 
laHo.is*  infantry,  and  6000  cavalry,  were  then  marching  to 
rc-ciiforce  that  arm;',  and  make  up  for  those  withdrawn 
10  the  North.  The  Moniteur,  January  7th,  1813,  states 
positively,  thai  the  French  force  in  Spain  during  the  pre- 
ceding  campaign  was  300,000  men,  20,000  of  which  were 
cavalry,  and  300  pieces  of  horse  artillery.  The  i*e-enforce- 
luents  which  the  Fi'ench  papers  boasted  of  as  marching  for 
.■ipaia,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  takonaway,  in  all  probabili- 
ty never  went  there,  as  we  never  heard  of  any  considerable  body 
of  men  joining  their  army,  except  10,000  at  one  time,  and 
7000  at  another,  before  the  siege  of  Burgos  was  raised.  There 
must,  however,  have  been  some  re-enforcements  sent  also  by 
way  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees;  and  if  we  estimate  the  total  re- 
inlbrccmcuts  during  the  year  1812,  at  20,000  men,  wc  certain- 
ly (!i)  not  exaggerate,  nor  err  much  in  the  amount.  Let  us 
atteiul  to  the  following  statement  a,s  derived  from  the  official 
aiitliority  of  both  friends  and  foes,  and  we  will  find,  that  the  enc- 
jiiv's  boast  of  his  forces  in  Spain  was  neither  gasconade  nor  ex- 
aggeration. It  was  ridiculous  to  undcrate  the  ipean^  of  an 
tiiciny  which  every  one  knew  was  truly  most  powerful,  and  to 
(lospiso  his  statements;  unless  from  the  way  they  were  made  up, 
thty  had  carried  either  a  falsehood,  or  impossibility  in  the 
face  of  them.    Not  so  has  Spain  fought,  and  Russia  conquered. 

^  Moniteur,  April  "dj,  1811, . 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  SPAIN. 


French  troops  in  Spain,  1st  January,  IHl'J 

lle-cnforcod,  by  Uayonne,  before  raising  the  siege  of  Burgos, ««' 

Ditto,  su])pose  entered  Catalonia,    'v.^^^ 

iSu])po!ie  wounded  rejoined  their  ranks, «%«««« 


»^%^%»%»»»%»%%»%%»%v%^^ 


fc  %%%%»%%%%^^^^%%^^%»%^^ 


Withdrawn  ^  regiments  and  some  Imperial  guards,  in  ull, 

by  various  accounts,  from  30  to  •40,000  men,  ♦**'»v»v«..^  .?t5,000 
Killed,  wounded,  an«l  prisoners,  ■»*.'*»«.«'».»«.'»****«.'v**«.»»'.k»  lOiJilKlO 
JJy  sickness,  fatigue,  a!id  other  incidents, »**»'«*»****»■*•••»*    20,000j- 


300,009 
17,000* 
3,000 
10,(X)0 

330,lH)0 


llcmain  Ist  January,  1812,'»*»«**** 

HOW  DISPPSED  OF. 

Army  collected  against  Wellington,  ■v***'./.^^*^****.****'^. 
With  Suchet  disposable  in  Valencia,  •»«>.**«**»vkvw»*v«.v.'»% 
Anny  of  the  North,  under  CafarelH,  in  Biscay,  Asturias, 

&c.  about»^'»***»*»»-wv*'»**«'*»*«-'»*'»**« 
Disposable  in  Catalonia,  under  Dccaun, 
In  garrisons  throughout  Spain, 


I, ^v*^%%%^v^  %*%*%%  *%*%%***%* 


90,000 
20,000 

10,000 
12,000 
41,000 


1 73,000 


Although  the  number  in  the  fortified  towns  in  several  places, 
were  not  at  this  time  so  great  as  when  these  places  wctc  be- 
siofjed,  or  re-enforced,  when  the  French  army  abandoned,  or 
rather  were  driven  out  of  the  open  and  unfortified  parts  of  the 
country,  still  the  strength  in  each  garrison  could  not  be  less 
than  the  following  numbers,  viz.^ 


Burgos,  •*»• 

Santona, 

St.  Sebastians, 

Pampluna, 

Zaragossa, 

Figueras, 

Hostalrich, 

Barcelona, 

Madrid, 


^^  *^  V*^^^»* 


2000 
2000 
3000 
4000 
2000 
2000 
1000 
5000 
1500 

22,500 


Brought  up,* 
Gerona,-" 
Tarragona, 
Tortosa,-***' 
Pcniscola,« 
Murviedro,  ■»*'***»^»»*v 
Valencia,  v^^^'v^«^%^^», 
Denia,  ^^»%^^^^^v»^^^ 
Jaca,  Bilboa,  &c.  &c. 

Total, 


32,500 
2000 
2000 
1000 
2000 
2000 
3000 
1000 
5.50(» 

41,000 


•  See  Lord  Wellington's  dispatches. 

f  Considering  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  tliey  were  engaged,  their  march- 
ing and  counter-marching  in  all  seasons,  this  is  certainly  not  too  large  a  nuinbir  la  I 
state  as  rendered  unfit  for  service,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  army  of  360,000  ii'ci.i  | 
t'miiloycd  in  the  mauuer  wltlch  they  ^ere, 
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3,009 
7,000» 
3,000 
O.IXX) 

50,00() 


57,nor» 
73,00^ 


173,000 

«ral  places, 
?s  were  be- 

doiicil,  or 
arts  of  the ' 

ot  be  less  i 


22,500 
2OO0| 

sooo 

1000 
2000 
2000 
3000 
1000 
S-OOO 

n.ooo 


J,  tlicir  march- 
a  mnnbi'r  w  | 
[300,000  iMii 


'Besides  the  forces  already  cmirncratctl,  the  enemy  liad  a  crtn- 
M(1erable  force  which  he  hud  raised  amongst  the  degenerate 
sons  of  Spain  JUt  this  force  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  per- 
haps 15  or  20,000  was  the  utmost.  From  the  preceding  state- 
ment, therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  account  whjcli  the  enemy 
oave  of  his  force  in  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
was  neither  bravado  nor  exaggeration,  but  perfectly  correct. 
Ilis  strength  nt  that,  time  was  so  great,  that  he  had  no  occasion 
to  ilis'niise  or  call  it  more  tlian  it  really  was,  in  order  to  make 
the  world  believe  that  it  was  lolly  to  contend  against  it. 

To  oppose  this  Ibrce,  which  was  possessed  of  all  the  strong 
places  and  positions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  the  following  was 
the  force  of  the  allies.     First,  the  Spanish  army,  which,  aceord- 
iiiff  to  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish  Government,  amounted  iii 
February,  1812,  to  117,747  men,  augmented  in  July  by  39,500, 
sHul  other  levies  and  enlistments  which  made  the  total  force  on 
the  30th  October,  157,297  men.*     The  Portuguese  force  was 
(iOjOOO  regulars  and  as  many  militia.     The  British  force  in  the 
j  Peninsula  amounted  to  50,000  men,f  20,000  of  which  num- 
ber had  been  sent  during  that  year;  and  from  the  sameaulhor- 
itvt  wc'learn,  that  all  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  iit 
the  Peninsula,  during  1812,  were  127,000,  including,  it  is  pre- 
Isumecl,  all  the  Sicilian  and  other  troops  from  thrt  quarter,  a- 
Iwountingto  perhaps  10,000.     The  total  force  of  the  allies  was, 
Ithcrefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  not  more  than  270  or 
1280,000  men;  of  these  60,000  were  Portuguese  militia  who 
could  not  be  called  out  of  the  kingdom  unless  they  chose  it, 
ftiid  part,  perhaps  25,000,  of  their  reguhir  forpe  might  be  em- 
ployed irj  the  country,  in  garrisons,  &c.  &c.     The  Spanish 
lorce  was  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country,  but  ill 
organised  from  the  impoverished  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 

till  greater  povertj'  of  the  Government,  and  in  many  places 
jcomplctcly  isolated  from  each  other.  They  had  also  a  qonsid- 
prablc  number  placed  in  garrisons.     It  is  therefore  obvious 

luit  the  allies  were  numerically  inferior  to  the  enemy,    and 

*  Cortes,  October  30tli. 
t  Lord  Liverpool's  Speech,  House  of  Lords,  November  54  1812, 
J  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 
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rtill  more  so  from  the  positions  held  by  the  contending  par. 
ties.     It  is  also  plain,   that  the  Marquis  Wellington  coulj 
never  have  above  60  or  70,000  men  with  him  at  one  place 
even  when  his  whole  force  was  united,  if  these  even  ainoiim. 
cd  to  so  many.     The  armies  of  the  allies,  however,  had  a 
powerful    auxiliary  in    the    Guerilla  force    throufiTJiout  the 
Northern  Provinces  of  Spain.     These  hardy  and  indefatiirahle 
people  annoyed  the  enemy  most  dreadfully,   and  the  Ions  and 
inconvenience  which  he  suffered  from  their  exertions  is  incal. 
culable.     These  bands  frequented  the  country  in  the  Centre  of  | 
Spain  and  towards  the  confines  of  France,  and  every  person  or 
thing  tiiat  was  marching  or  carrying  to  or  from  the  French  ar. 
my,  that  appeared  in  moderate  strength,  was  seized  in  a  mo. 
incnt,    and  frequently   after  severe   and  sanguinary  actions, 
where  the  positions  chosen  by  them  in  the  mountainous  dis. 
tricts,  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over   their  enemies, 
Every  effort  was  made  by  the  French  Generals  to    subdue  | 
lluni,  but  in  vain.     They  even  went  the  length  of  shooting  I 
those  which  were  taken  prisoner*?,  but  which  cruel  orders  and  | 
actioui:  were  retaliated  upon  their  t^wn  heads,  with  tenfold  ven- 
geance, by  these  brave  people,  which  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  bar. 
barous  custom,  which  France  wished  to  introduce  into  Modern  I 
Europe.     The  following  is  a  list  of  their  leaders,  and  the  nuni>| 
ber  of  troops  under  the  command  of  each,  upon  the  7th  Ucto-I 
W-,  1812. 


Leaders  Namet, 


%%^%^^%^%^v%^^%»%%^% 


Epos  y  Mina, 

Longa, 

Tapia, 

£1  £mpicenado>w««' 

Padella.********* 

Herreros, 

CainpeUok«»' 

Salazha,'»« 

l^arquineza, 

Saordal, 

El  Pastor,  •*»**■ 


JTorccs. 
4000  InfSuitry  and  1000 


6000 

1000 

3400 

1000 

800 

1000 

1300 

2000 

600 

500 

700 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


700 

700 
250 
400 
400 
500 
600 
700 
300 
300 


Hon(. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Carri/  over,\^    32,300 


5,850 


do. 
I  do. 

do. 
Ido. 

do. 

I  do, 

Ido. 
do. 

ido. 


Leaden  XarMf. 

Brought  forward, 
Sorilln,  •»»»»«»**^»'«'»»»**»»*»'»*  — — 
Borln)H, ■»»*»*»**•*'»♦*****»**■«*  '■ 
Binto,**************'^*********  1000 
Diiran,  Amor,  nnd  Tagucnca,  3000 
Porlier,  t*******^^**********^**  4000 
Tinnpraiio,  **-v*'wv»«.%»'»«.».«.»/»*  — — 
Ortiga,  *%»»v»%***v»v»*»'v»**»%  — ^— 

Total,         30;;00 
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Forccn. 
22,.T00  Infantry  aiul5,fl'J0  Hor.<^ 


— 

123 

do. 

— 

3(X) 

do. 

do. 

250 

do. 

do. 

400 

do. 

do. 

400 

do 

— 

800 

do. 

— 

300 

da 

7,923 


It  may  very  readily  be  conceived  whtvt  dcstructior.  a  force  like 
llliis,  constituted  as  it  was,  Avould  occasion  to  an  invading  cno- 
Imv:  a»d  a  Frenchman  n  piece,  annually,  ik  not  too  many  to 
Isiippoae  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  by  them.* 

Tlie  other  events  of  the  war  during  this  year  were  of  minor 
limportancc,  except  the  American  contest,  which  is  to  bo  relat- 
1  nniler  a  distinct  head.     The  French  navy  had  long  ceased 
jto  shew  itself  upon  the  ocean,  and  but  very  few  instances  oc- 

«  Tlie  following  is  tlie  list  from  whenoo  the  preceding  .ibstrart  of  losses  Is  taken. 
BeoiJoH  many  petty  actions  indistinctly  related  are  omitted,  and  no  accoimt  ran  be 
nkin  of  iht-  niHiibcrs  deji'oyed  privately  by  Spanisb  hatred  and  revenge.  Theac- 
lions  are  ttx'sc  H-lii.'h  took  place  in  the  Peninsula  from  tho  Ist  January,   ISl'A  till 

he  Ist  Jamiarv.  IS  13. 


Di.itribution. 

liri'/ish  officictl. 
Tarifla,  ■»*«**»»•»•»*»»•**«« 
Ciiidad  R'jdrigo  »•* 
Ihdajos  •»»**■«*»»*»< 
Aimiiraz  -»%*»•»*.•»**»» 
T'orts  at  Salamanca 
Iliittlr  of  Salamanca'<^'vv«««^«.k'< 
Valladolid  and  near  it**« 
^IiUiri(l*-***»w%%^%^*^%%*^%%^^%%** 
Astorga,  besides  loss  in  siege,  «*** 
(iuadalaxara,  garrison  of,  '*«««««%* 
Ciiftua,  do.  do. 

Capture  of  Scvi]lev«'M««.«< 
flurgos  (n)' 


^^r  w^^^  %«  %  « 


Total. 

Dritiih 

Allied 

French 

loss. 

loss. 

loss. 

30 

1,000 

1,016 

1,529 

3,00O 

3,8C0 

4,870 

6,000 

173 

176 

55(5 

468 

497 

80O 

3,678 

5,8o5 

20,000 

S 

l,I4t 

107 

S07 

2,50<; 
1,200 
l,00O 
1,000 

16 

16 

2,50tf 

1,719 

1,970 

625 

Carryover,      11,037  14,885  41,"i'b 

(ff)  {Vench  retumn  from  Moiwtcur. 


^■^Miii 
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urrcil  ill  coiuparlscni  oi'wliat  formerly  did  for  t)»o  Urifislniau 
lO  sigimli/c  itself.  But,  uhcre  tlicHl?  ortcrcil,  it  was  found  om 
tars  wcro  stdl  tlioso  whivli  had  coiKiuorcil  at  Aboukir  and  Train!. 
giir.  On  the  '2'2i.\  I'chviiary,  in  tho  Gidph  of  Tvitsto,  tlio  Vic 
torioiis  of"!'  guns,  and  tho  WVazlc  hrig,  fell  in  with  tlio  Hivd. 
li,  a  new  I'n'neh  HO  gun  ship,  and  8Cj2  nion,  accon»))iniiotl  Ijy 
the  Mercurc  of  18  guns,  H3  men;  Jean,  18  guns;  Mainfliic, 
10  guns;  and  two  gun  bouts.  An  obt-lliuite  action  conniuncal. 
The  Wcazlc  attackeil  the  Mercurc  and  M:imu'Iuc,  when,  altit 


I'! 


fjhtriliutii)n, 
ili'ittsk  olJiriiil. 

lirniif'lit  firvaril, 
iVo11in({lon's  Uetri-at  (a) 
Hk'mnUlwi  (viiriouN) 
Oucrilla  actions,  Ac.  «««%»«««»«»« 

Sjiniiisli  uj)lcint. 
Garrison  of  Giiftnno  «*»*». v»»»\«. 
Uiillasturos,  ut  Hi»rnos»»»»»»»«»»»i 
O'Donncirs  \\^fn\U 
Dusurtfrs  (c)  •»»•»%.»>»■« 
Various  Actions,  rcgnlars  »«- 
Ditto,         do.         l)y  Uuerilhis.*.. 
Consuegra  uiul  Tafallii,  gnrrisons  of 

French  >Jficiiil. 
\  alencis  ^%^%^^<*%%v%%%%%%%^*^%»%» 
Puniscoia  *».*»'»»»v»*»*v*'»»**v%»»«^ 
Altafouilla,  by  Dccacn»*»*»-»«»*»». 
Actions  not  mentioned  by  Allicsv* 


«%%%%^%% 


*^»%%%**%v*% 


^%«%^««^%%%^r% 


•^^^.^^^^^^^^^^ 


%««^%*« 


Total. 

Jlr  ill's!: 

Allied 

Frcnrh 

/(jy*. 

/ll.V. 

/u.sy. 

1 1 ,0,37 

M.HH.'; 

'11,.TJ8 

W\ 

l,.7.-4 

1,"{X) 

,3  JO 

r,(i3 

1,()37 

'il9 

701; 

1,000 

C'.^O 

(6)  .5,0 19 

I  .CO) 
7,(XJ(> 

1,77?) 

11,170 

4'J'i 

1M  rci. 

L'O.fKX) 

2,000 

{d)  .:,0(A.> 

2,000 

3,807 

i-- 

VJJIH        52,000 


JOi?,00(> 


((i)  French  loss  unknown,  but  must  have  been  considerable,  at  Ip.T.t  a'',  many. 

(i)  The  action  was  very  jetcre,  and  the  enemy  suti'ered  con^derably ;  it  h  nutii^ 
many  to  state  bis  loss  at  1,500  men. 

((')  Tills  number  is  diHicult  to  ascertain ;  various  accounts  make  it  much  more-;  \ 
sides  many  prisoners,  not  particularly  btated. 

N.  D.  Demi-ofticial  accounts  stated  tlie  sick  at  Seville  at  3,000,  the  rest  tfcrclill 
led,  wounded,  or  taken. 

((/)  It  is  net  too  many  to  state  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  all  these  places  at  5,0( 
men.     The  actions  wliich  preceded  the  immediate  fall  of  Valencia  were  very  i 
guinary.     I  do  not  take  into  account  the  first  general  action,  where  victory,  en^ 
according  to  Suchet's  account,  was  for  some  time  donbtfuL     That  loss  was  gra 
but  belongs  to  1 811. 


'  L'Arindne  and  L'Ar 
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lin  action  of  43  minutes,  the  Mcrcure  blow  up,  ond  only  ihteii 
lof  lit'f  cew  were  siivcil.     At  the  >ame  time  the   Victoriou* 
Ibroujrlit  the  llivoli  touction,  an<I,  after  a  severe  engage  incnt  ol* 
Ifniir  hours  in  which    he  French  ship  lost  400  men,  killed  nnU 
L()iin(U'<I,  the  Victorious  succeedcil  in  capturing  her.     On  iho 
|iK)(|  Muv,  Captain  Hothuniofthc  Northumbcrlanii  of  74>  guns, 
lond  tlie  (Irowler  ^un  brig,  full  in  with  two  French  frigates  anil 
Lr,*  returning  from  o  cruize,  in  which  they  had  destroyifil 
SO  vessels,  English,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Americans,  the 
jnost  viiliiable  purta  of  the  cargoes  of  which  vessels  they  had  on 
board  lit  the  time.     In  endeavouring  to  enter  the  harbour  r/i 
t  Orient  they  were  intercepted  by  the  British  ship,  and  riin  a- 
iliore,  ui\er  a  sharp  engagement  unde.   their  own  batteries, 
dicrc  they  were  totally  destroyed*     The  British  loss  in  thi«> 
Ulant  atiair  was  43  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Northumber- 
Qiul  suillred  considerably  in  her  sails  and  rigging  from  tho 
liattcries  on  shore,  as  she  went  so  closs  in  as  to  anchor  in  seven 
Blhoni  water.  •  i 

The  domestic  events  of  this  period  which  were  likely  to  have 
\n\  ii  considerable  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ^ar,  were  tho 
bllowiii},'.  Upon  the  expiry  of  the  Regency  restrictions,  the 
Kincc  Regent  wished  to  form  a  ministry  from  the  leading  char- 
ftet^  of  both  parties,  that  the  nation,  at  that  important  moment, 
light  have  the  full  benefit  of  tho  advice  of  the  mdst  conspicu- 
liis  chat-acters  of  the  State.  For  this  ])urpo8e,  his  Royal  High- 
ess  applied  to  Lords  Grenvillo  and  Grey,  in  order  to  obtain 
kir  council  and  assistance,  declaring  that  he  had  <^  no  prede^ 
vtions  to  indulge^  no  rescniments  to  gratjfyt  no  objects  to  obtain, 
such  as  were  common  to  the  voJiold  Empire."^  Notwithstand- 
L,  however,  this  manly  and  frank  declaration^  these  noble 
krsonagos  declined  the  invitation  of  his  Royal  Highness,  de- 
nring,  explicitly,  that  with  regard  to  public  measures,  their 
IfFtrence  of  opinion  from  the  ministry  were  "  top  many  and 
ImpoitHMt  to  admit  of  an  Union  with  them,"  and  that  thest? 

'  L'Arindnc  and  L' Andromache  of  41  guns  and  450  men  cacb,  and  Mameluktf 
|g  (if  1 8  <;iins  nnd  1 50  men. 

Prim-p  Rei^iit's  letter  to  Lord«  Grey  and  GrenvIHe,  February  13th,  ISl?. 
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opinions,  \\  itli  regard  to  public  measures,  in  which  they  \ve,e 
at  variance  with  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  "  embraced  ahnuJ 
oil  the  leading  features  of  the  present  policif  of  the  Umpjir;'' 
What  the  })olicy  was  which  these  noble  personages  wished  tlijj  I 
country  to  pursue  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but  w(>  scctliel 
glorious  results  which  liave  ensued  from  that  open  and  nianlv 
policy  which  the  unchanged  councils  and  counsellors  of  tin. 
Prince  Regent  have  so  stedfastly  pursued;  and  if  t!ic  iiobL 
personages  already  mentioned  had  followed  another  lino  d 
conduct,  anil   adoi)ted  other  plans,  these  could  hardly  lum 
brought  round  such  mighty  consequences;  so  that  this  countrv 
and  Europe  have,   therefore,  to  congratulate  themsclvts,  [\n\ 
these  illustrious  Statesmen  did  not  at  this  moment  comply  witli  I 
the  wishes  of  their  Sovei'eign. 

The  next  event  was,  liowever,  of  a  move  serious  and  alarni. 
ing  nature.     This  was  no  less  than  the  assassination  oftlicl 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exclicqiui, 
and  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hoiiso  o[| 
I'omnions.     This  lamentable  event  happened  on  the  artornociil 
of  the  nth  of  May;   the  pelpetrator  was  a  wretch  of  die  I 
name  of  Bellingham,  who  gloried  in  the  deed.     The  nionstcrl 
accomplished  his  purpose  with  a  pistol,  with  which  heshottliel 
imfortunate  Minister  through  the  heart.     He  fell,  and  instmitlvl 
expired.     The  assassin  made  no  attempt  to  escape.    Ilova* 
seized,  tried,  condemned  and  executed,  and  till  the  last  momt'iitl 
of  his  existence  exulted  in  the*  deed.     It  is  impossible  to  de-j 
scribe  the  consternation  and  horror  which  filled  the  niinds  \ 
both  Houses  of  tiie  Legislature,   and   which   overspread  tliel 
country  upon  hearing  of  this  unprecctlented  act — a  stain  totliJ 
national  character.     Yet  there  we^re  a  few  wretches  who  rej 
^^oiced  at  the  deed,  pOTticularly  about  Nottingham;  and  oni 
writer,  long  known  for  his  inflammatory  and  disgraiotid  h\ 
ungues,  endeavoured,  hi  pretty  broad  terms,  to  justiiy  the 
trocious  act.     But  these  were  swm   silenced,  by  the  iinivtrsl 
burst  of  indignation  with  which  the  intelligence  was  roccivcj 
ihroughout  the  kingdom.     Mr.  Perceval  died  regretted 

•  Lords  Orpy  and  OrenvUlc's  letter  to  tJie  Regent, 
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cvrrv  "ood  man — c\cn  by  his  billcrcst  political  opponents. 

\iiii)Ic  provision  was  made  for  his  unfortuniito  widow  and  nu- 

iiurous  laiiiily,  by  his  country,  whom  lie  had   served  in  thy 

\]\ir\\cAt  station  with  diligence  and  fidelity.     Upon  his  death,  u 

Lviicral  change  of  njinistors  was  expected;  but,   after  rt'peated 

;ii)il  iDcfi'i  ctiial  attemjJts  to  Ibrm  one  out  of  all  parties,  and  lastly 

oiit  of  the  opposition  party,   at  the  head  of  which  was  Lords 

(ircv  and  drenville,  the  Prince  Regent  determined  to  conlinui; 

till' ministers  of  his  Father,  to  the  geiieral  satisfaction  of  the 

iciiiitiy,   and   advancement   of  the   cause   of    Europe.       Not 

(Oiiteiit  with  obtaining  the  total  exclusion  of  the  ministers  of 

;\Ir.  Perceval's,  or  the  Pitt  party,   from  the  counsels  of  their 

I, Sovereign,  these  noble  Lords  insisted  that  the  officers   of  the 

llc'ic'iit's  Household  should  be  appointed  by  them,  from  a- 

iuon<fst  their  adherents,  which  point  was  objected  to  by  some 

[of  llieir  friends.     On  this  point,  fortunately  for  the  country, 

Itlicy  i»plit,  and  the  negociations  failed.     The  Marquis  of  Wel- 

llcsley  was  next  applied  to,  and  he  had  even  worse  success; 

Itlie  consequence  of  which  was  the  continuance  of  those  men  ia 

[power,  who  were  the  followers  and  pu])ils  of  Mr.  Pitt,  nnd 

jwlioKc  counsels  have  saved  their  country  and  delivered  Europe. 

[At  this  moment  Bonaparte  had  just  sot  out  upon  his  unprinci- 

Iplcil  expedition   against   Ilussia,   and   any   lukewarmness   or 

jclmnge  in  the  policy  of  the  British  Cabinet,  might  have  been 

[productive  of  tlie  most  disastrous  consequences  to  Britain — ta 

lEiu'cpe,  and  to  the  world.     From  this  danger,  however,  the 

ambition  of  that  party  which  called  themselves  the  followers 

[oi  Mr.  Fox's  system,  relieved  the  country.     Their  pride  and 

lobstinacy  excluded  them  ft-om  power,  at  the  moment  when  the 

|aiTO{j;ance  and  obstinacy  of  Bonaparte  was  going  to  hurl  him 

jiroia  the  summit  of  his.     The  world  rejoiced  at  the  disappoint- 

|i.ieiit  of  both. 
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JlAAVING  now  finished  the  military  events  which  took  place 
in  Europe  during  1812,  let  us  next  turn  our  attention  to  thoste 
of  the  following  years.  In  recording  these,  t  sJmll  relate  them 
in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  occurred,  cither  in  the  Norfh 
or  South  of  Europe.  The  year  1812  is  now  fled;  but  the  me- 
mory of  the  glorious  deedii  performed  in  it,  will  live  forever. 
These  nevey  can  be  forgotten  amongst  men.  'I'hey  will  live  I 
and  be  remembered  ^vith  admiration,  while  Moscow,  Bori> 
dino,  and  Salamanca  adorn  the  page  of  History,  and  while 
the  Tormes,  the  Dnieper  and  the  £|erezina  roll  their  billows  to 
the  deep. 

Memorable  as  the  campaign  of  1812  ^as,  from  the  devotion  I 
of  a  w/io^e  people  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  from  the  | 
terrible  destruction  which  overtook  the  hosts  of  the  unprinci- 
pled invader;  still  those  of  the  following  years,  which  wcarcl 
now  about  to  enter  upon,  afford  grander  features,  and  were 
productive  of  more  important  conscquent^es.  It  is  the  more 
gratifying  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  glorious  events,  when 
JVC  recollect,  that  our  native  country  acted  such  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  contest;  and  when  we  remember,  that  by  the  firm- 
jic^s  of  our  rulers  and  the  wisdom  of  their  councils,  the  British] 


iiavc  wajjed  it 
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banners  joined  with  those  of  tlic  Peninsula,  instead  of  boiH|( 
(Iriveii  into  tlie  sea  ut  Lisbon,  were  before  the  conclusion  of 
ISl,'],  waving  in  triumph  and  defiance  over  the  fertile  bald;?,  of 
ihe  Adour;  and  also,  that  animated  by  our  exam})lc,  and  cn- 
touniwd  bv  our  assistance,  the  hands  of  indignant  nations 
ulio  i)anted  to  be  IVoe,  and  to  punish  their  odious  oi)pres8ors, 
iijiluilcd  their  standards  in  the  bree/c  which  ruHed  the  proutl 
])0.soins  of  the  Po,  the  Maese,  and  the  Rhine.  'i-'nt  ( 

Ksc;nx'd  to  Paris)  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  the  finest  army 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  the  distui'bcr  of  Europe  was  so  far  froin 
(Dxpressing  sorrow  or  regret*  at  the  consequences  of  his  unjusti- 
fiable conduct — s6  lar  from  shewing  any  wish  to  give  peace 
to  Europe,  or  of  curbing  the  reins   of  that  insatiable  ambi- 
[tion  which  had  desolated  kingiloms  and  destroyed  millions, 
tliathcbecamt  but  the  more  determined  to  pursue  his  un})rinci- 
nlcd  career,  and  endeavoured  but  the  more  eagerly  to  renew  the 
contest  on  the  largest  scale,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  darling 
jobject,  and  the  darling   object  and  pursuit  of  France   and 
lot'  Frenchmen,  namely  the  subjugation  of  Europe.     Not  suf- 
jliciently  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity,  his  proud  heart  and 
Itlicirs,  refused  to  acknowledge  *'  ambition  as  the  cause  of  their 
Ibtruction,"  and  liis  unbending  spirit  to  listen   to  counsel. 
■Within  24  hours  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  I'rom  the  most  aw- 
jul  scenes  of  misery  which  man  had  ever  occasioned,  or  human 
(lature  beheld,  his  audacious  tongue  had  the  effrontery  to  de- 
clare, "  The  war  1  maintain  with  Russia,  is  a  war  of  policy — 
have  waged  it  without  animosity,"  f    Justice  and  honour  in 
lliis  "lulertaking,  Were  out  of  the  question,  entirely  beneath 
jiis  notice,  oi*  bdloxr  his  regard.     Notwithstanding  the  woes 
Ithich  his  ambition  had  entailed  on  France — the  awful  reverses 
|he  had  experienced,  aitd  losses  that  she  had  sustained,  he  still 
k)okcd  upon  her  as  invulnerable,  and  himself  as  iiivincible.     In 
mat  domineering  spirit,  and  in  those  haughty  predictions,  which 
|ad  so  often  been  ominous  of  the  fate  of  nations,  he  continued 

' "  What  tdmirition  must  not  be  excited  by  the  devclopement  of  the  most  august 
liaractiT  during  that  month  of  perils  and  of  glory,  when  the  sufferings  of  the  heart 
■luld  taki!  away  none  nfils  vigour  from  the  intellect,'"  Address  ofSoiatc,  Dec.  20tl). 

i  Answer  to  Senate,  Dc    iJOtli,  181  ?< 
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te  alarm  and  menace  Europe.  Addressing  himself  in  a  pariicu. 
lar  manner  to  Great  Britain,  which  he  considered  as  the  centre 
of  all  the  opposition  which  could  be  brought  against  him,  he 
said,  "  Forty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  fear  nothing.  Woe  to  jou, 
if  any  weak  Cabinet  hearken  to  your  counsels.  No  freslias. 
sistauce  of  men  or  money  are  necessary  to  France;  but  if  thev 
were — if  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  were  menaced;  know  that 
300,000  men  and  300  millions  of  money  arc  every  year  t'orth- 
coming.  By  this  immense  developement  of  forces,  the  in. 
terests,  the  consideration  of  France,  and  the  safety  vj  ha-  allia, 
will  be  guaranteed  against  all  events."  *  Such  was  the  laii- 
guage  of  France  and  her  Emperor,  even  at  the  moment  wlicn 
they  found  themselves  compelled  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  their 
Empire,  or  rather  its  existence,  against  the  formidable  powur 
and  just  indignation  of  a  State,  whose  fate  only  three  nioiitlis 
before,  he  had  bojistcd  he  would  decide,  on  the  confines  of  Asia, 
and  now  again  that  he  woidd  confine  them  within  their  dread' 
fid  climate.  Vain  predictions!  and  impotent  menaces!  as  if 
the  spirit  which  kindled  the  flames  that  laid  Moscow  in  ashes 
liad  been  eradicated — as  if  the  proud  fields  of  Salamanca  and 
Borodino,  had  been  already  obliterated  from  the  records  of  I 
Europe,  and  their  laurels  been  conquered  in  vain. 

But  their  effects  were  not  lost  upon  Europe.     The  genius  of  I 
patriotism  and  independence  was  beginning  to  arouse  oppressed 
niiUions,  from  that  state  of  torpor  and  despair  into  which  suc- 
cessful robbery  and  ambition  liad  thrown  them.     A  bright  ray  j 
of  hope  from  the  East  darted  its  animating  influence  through 
the  dark  tempests  which  Iiad  long  desolated  and  benighted 
Europe.     Providence,  whose  arm  hurled  destruction  upon  in- 
vading host8  in  the  snows  and  lyilds  of  Russia,  was  prepaiingj 
for  the  lips  of  oppression,  tlie  bitter  chalice  of  still  severer  rctri- 
])ution,  upon  the  plains  of  Germany.     Prussiii  with  eountlesJ 
wrongs  to  redress — in  whose  bosom,  "  curses  not  loud,  bull 
deep,"  had  long  struggled  to  get  free,  eagerly  snatched  tliej 
golden  opportunity  to  obtain  redress,  and  to  punish  her  op- 
l)ressor.    Austria  bleeding  at  every  pore,  humbled  and  coinpcl 


*  Moniteur,  D«t  51  st,  1812,  and  other  dale* 
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led  to  kiss  the  rod  which  bent  her  to  the  ground,  raised  hev 
drooping  head,  and  beheld  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  tiui 
days  of  lior  former  glory,  greatness,  and  renown.     She  recalled 
to  her  memory  the  disasters  and  disgrace  of  Murcngo,  Aiister- 
litz  and  Wagram — the  arrogant,  domineering  conduct  of  tht- 
conqueror — the  sacrifice  which  parental   affection   had   been 
forced  to  nmke  for  his  people's  safety,  and  resolved  to  avenge 
the  dishonour,  and  wipe  away  the  stains.     That  stupendous 
fabric  of  military  despotism — that  *'  badge  of  German  slavery"*- 
the  Rhenish   Confederation,    trembled   to  its  lowest  founda- 
tions, and  threatened  its  founder  with  destruction.     Sweden 
had  relinquished  the  chains  which  bound  her  to  French  inter- 
ests, and  was  actively  employed  in  making  preparations  to  as- 
sist in  the  deliverance  of  Europe.     In  the  South  as  in  the 
North,  tilings  were  equally  cheering,  and  that  country,  which 
the  Moniteur  declared  no  power  on  earth  should  ever  wrest 
from  France,  was  now,  under  the  auspices  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  direction  of  the  illustrious  Wellington,  about  to  be  cleared 
of  its  odious  invaders,  and  its  sovereign  and  its  diadem,  stolen 
and  transplanted  by  French  audacity,  were  both  about  to  be 
restored  to  their  proper  station  and  lawful  possessors. 

The  independence  of  Russia  could  not  be  perfectly  secure, 
I  so  long  as  the  rest  of  Continental  Europe  remained  under  the 
I  shackles  of  French  tyranny.     Alexander  was  sensible  of  this, 
knd  in  concert  with  Britain,  he  was  determined  to  make  an 
eilbrt  to  burst  these  shackles  asunder.    For  this  purpose,  a  new 
levy  of  eight  men  out  of  every  500  in  that  vast  Empire  was  or- 
dered: f  Russia  was  sensible,  that  though  much  had  been  done, 
vet  more  remained  to  do.     Her  formidable  foe,  though  defeat- 
led,  was  not  ruined;  and  so  long  as  France  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  Southern  Europe,  bent  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  it  was 
I  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  se  could  soon  collect  ecjually  formid- 
lable  means.     From  such  a  foe,  it  was  impossible  at  this  mo- 

•  KutusofT's  proclamation,   Kalisdi,  'J6tli  ^larch,  1813. 

f  Alexander's  proclamation,  Dec.  liJ.  1812.     The  governments  in  Poland  were 
I'ucptcd,  and  Silieria  Imd  a  regulation  far  itself.— 'l"h;s  l«vvit  was  calculated  WijiiM 

I  raise  300,000  nicn. 
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WJCtit  to  cq'cct  pcjicp,  nor  was  if.  to  bo  d'.'slrod  with  liini,  at 
it  coulil  not  have  been  of  long  diu'ation.     His  pride,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  nation  which  he  governed,  had  been  t(jo  ditnly 
wounded,  not  to  induce  them  to  make  some  desperate  tirort  for 
the  purpose  of  recovcrinpf  what  they  had  lost,  and  to  secure 
what  they  still  tyrannized  over.     Alexander  had  by  this  time 
been  taught,  by  bitter  experience,  enough  of  the  character  of 
his  antagonists  not  to  know,  that  even  if  they  professed  of!;  r 
sentiments  for  the  moment,  that  these  would  be  reliuniiislicd 
upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity.     "  The  arm   of  tlu' 
giant,"  said  Alexander,  "  is  broken   but  his  destructive  streiifrtii 
must  be  prevented  from  reviving;  and  his  power  over  the  iw. 
tions,  who  serve  him  out  of  terror,  inusf  be  taken  a'xaij.    llussia 
extensive,  rich,  and  pacific,  seeks  no  c(;nqutt;ts — w  ishcs  iMJt  to 
dispose  of  thrones.     She  desires  trancjuillity  for  herself  am! 
for  all.     She  will  not,  howpvcr,  suHer  the  tcvV/rr/  so  to  ahiisc 
her  moderation,  ag  to  endanger  tlie  well-being  of  hersi  ijj  or  of 
other  nations."  *     Plainer  language  could  not  possibly  bo  iisot!, 
than  here  was  used  by  the  Russian  sovereign,  to  shew  his  vicwi 
end  intentions.     Yet  in  the  very  face  of  thej«e  dctlar;i(ioiis- 
on  the  very  heels  of  the    ruin   and  destruction    wiiieii  had 
overtaken  the  hosts  of  France,  a  party  in  England  called  loiully 
for  peace  with  her,  and  that  this  moment  was  the  most  iiivoiir- 
able  wliich  ever  could  again  occur  for  that  purpose.     It  ntvcr 
once  entered  their  minds,  to  consider  whether  l^naparte  would 
listen  to  them  on  any  terms,  while  if  he  was  inclined  lor  pcaa. 
it  belonged  to  him  to  make  the  overtures  for  that  purpose, 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  this  course  was  strongly  urged  by 
the  opponents  of  Ministers.     "  For  his  own  part,"  said  Mr.  I 
Whitbrcad,  "  he  wished,  and  he  spoke  sincerely,  that  the  no- 
ble Lord,  (Castlcreagh,)  was  on  his  way  with  Joel  Barlow,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  ncgociations  for  peace;"  for,  con- 
tinued he,  "  Notwithstanding  all  the  losses  which  Bnniipiirtcl 
may  have  su^ered,   I  cannot  doubt  of  hi<  ability  to  exfricakl 
himsclj\  and  retire  upon  his  rcsourjcs  in  Poland."  f    "  Everyj 

^  •  *  Alexander's  proclamation,  Dec,  12,  1S13. 

f  House  of  Cunwions  Nov.  30th,  1812,     This  wouUl  have  hcen  an  sxccDer.t  w« J 
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vcav,"  continued  lie  in  the  following  debate.  "  brought  causes 

for  lowering  our  hopes  and  pretensions,  and  the  probability 

was,  that  they  would  sink  siill  more.  The  moment,  (for  peace,) 

was  in  his  opinion,  peculiarly  favourable;  rnd  he  would  have  a 

messenger  sent,  not  in  a  creeping  and  sneaking  waj',  but  boldly 

and  openly,  to  the  head  quarters  of  Bonaparte."  *     But  upon 

twhat  terms  did  Mr.  Whitbread  wish  to  negociate  a  peace? 

Wert  those  such  as   the   French   Emperor  wished,  or  was 

ready  to  give?  "  I  will  never,"  said   Bonaparte,  "  make  any 

but  an  honourable  peace,  and  one  conformable  to  the  interestst 

and  crandeur  of  my  Empire.     My  Policy  is  not  mysterious,  I 

have  stated  all  the  sacrifices  I  could  make."f     Surely  Mr. 

Wliitbread  could  not  advise  Great  Britain  to  become  a  party 

to  establish  views,  "  Conformable  to  the  interests  and  grandeur 

of  his  Empire,"  in  other  words,  to  leave  all  Continental  Europe, 

chained  down  under  French  controul,  while  such  a  fair  op- 

Iportunity  was  within  'heir  grasp,  to  deliver  themselves  from 

lopprcssion.     Such  a  line  of  conduct  would  have  been  as  ex- 

jtraordinary,  had  it  taken  place,  as  the  julvice  here  given,  was 

liinpnidcnt  at  this  important  moment.    To  judge  from  such  ad- 

Ivice,  it  would  appear,  that  the  belief  of  Bonaparte's  in  i  incibi- 

iitv,  had  obtained  such  a  firm  hold  of  the  mind  of  Mr  Whit- 

[l)read  and  others,  that  it  had  confounded  their  understanding, 

and  reversed  their  reasoning  powers,  else  at  this  moment,  such 

ilanffuage  could   never   have  escaped  their  lips.      The  whole 

[political   wisdom   of  preceding  ages  seemed  Jost  upon  those 

men  who  spoke  thus.     An  instance  wa^  never  known,  whero 

Ithe  people  who  had  been  dragged  into  a  war  against  their  will, 

and  by  its  issue  became  most  signally  the  conquerors,  solicitcil 

eace  from  the  vanquished;  and  if  any  thing  could  have  rivet- 

Ited  in  the  mindi  of  France  and  of  Europe  the  idea  of  her 

Isfrength,  and  that  the  winter  alone  had  been  the  cause  of  her 

[lisasters  in  Russia;  the  solicitation  of  peace  on  the  part  of 

)  get  rid  of  his  Lordship,  who  like  Joel,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  light  up- 
bn  the  Frei.cli  liead-quartcrs— certainly  he  would  not  have  found  Bonaparte  in  Po- 
land at  ihiii  time. 

*  Mr.  Whitbread's  speech.  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  1st,  1812. 
f  i3»napai;te's  answer  to  Seimte,  F«b.  14, 1811?. 
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Britain,   would  hnvc   accomplished    it   most  coniplctch'.    |i 
would  have  struck  the  weaiK)n  riom  the  iiidi>{nant  arm  of  Alex. 
andcr,    confirniod  the  misery  and  -.crvitudc  of  Europe,  ami 
in  the  end,  our  own  destruction.     Fortunately  for  the  world 
Mr.  Whithrcrtd  and  iiis  .associates  did  not  direct  the  Councils 
of  Groat  Brrtuin  or  Russia,  at  this  eventful  raometit.    Tlicir 
Sovcrei^Jis  antl  advisers   spoke  a  diflerent  language.    '^Tli? 
giant's  arm  is  broken — his  power  over  the  nations  must  bo  taken 
away,"  were  resolutions  Europe  little  expected  to  hear  so  sood, 
and  which  filled  the  breasts  of  millions  with  hope  and  exiiliation, 
This  was  the  proper  ans'ver  to  all  such  impolitic  advisers:  to  use 
the  animated  languaj^e  of  Tettenborn  to  tlie  Hamlanqhcrs, 
*'  Shame  anddipgrace  fallon  every  one,  w^o  in  these  exvntfultimc;, 
whc7i  the  struggle  is  for  t!ie  greatest  blessing  of  the  !:umim  race, 
can  sit  with  his  arms  foldetl."  *     But  greater  shame  certainlv 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those,  who  could  not  only  sit 
down  themselves  with  their  arms  folded,  but  advise  others  to 
sit  down  and  fold  theirs;  and  not  content  with  this,  should  at 
the  same  time  endeavour  to  deter  those  who  would  not  follow 
their  example,   by  gloomy  predictions  and  evil  omens.   To 
such,  for  such  there  were,  disheartening  vagrants  of  thcpoliti. 
cal  sky — birds  of  night,  whose  obstinate  "  bosoms  would  iioti 
vibrate  to  this  noble  appeal,"  f  may  with  great  propriety  be 
applied  the  animated  and  cheering  language,  which  lloniefj 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  gallant  Hector,  the  Trojan  licrn,! 
who,  when  contending  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was  timl 
endeavoured  to  be  checked  and  deterred  in  his  career  of  victonJ 
by  similar  timid  advisers,  whose  constant  practice  was  to  hoU 
out  inauspicious  omens,  and  unfavourable  signs : 

"  A^e  these  the  faithful  counsels  of  thy  tonguo. 
Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong  i 
Or  if  the  pur]>ose  of  thy  heart  thou  vent. 
Sure  Heaven  resumes  the  Utile  sense  it  lent. 
What  coward  counsels  would  thy  madness  movc^ 
Against  the  word,  the  will  reveal'd  of  Jove  f 


*  Plt>clamat!on,  Hamburgh,  10th  March,  I  SI $. 
\  Sir  ]francis  Burdett'ssp'  .-ch,  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  5d,  1812, 
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Thi'  leading  sign,  tli'  irre>ncal>lc  nod, 
Aiid  liappy  tbuuilcrs  of  tlii^  fav'ring  (Jod, 
'JVivnt:  ultiill  I  slight^  und  puidc  my  wav'f'ag  mind 
Uy  wand'riiip  birds,  that Jlit  with  cVt-rj  «vind. 
Ve  tvv,'rn««A«*'tl>i-' bky!  your  wings  uxtt-nd, 
Or  nliurt!  the  iiuii'ii  urise,  ur  where  descend; 
I'rDiii  riglit  t**  li^^*^'  UDhuedcd  take  your  way, 
"VVIiilt'  1  tlH'  dictates  of  hi;;'.  Heaven  ohey. 
H'lthuiit  u  sign  liiH  sword  the  brute  uian  draws, 
Jnd  cj.it  no  Omen  but  hit  tauMTiiy's  cauhe.  • 

To  r»'U'^'^i*>  ^"''*t»  t^**-'  allied  powers  of  Great  Britain  and 
liissiii  dirtcteil  their  attention.  Tlie  nmuncr  in  wliicli  she 
bad  been  trampled  upon  mid  insulted,  made  then)  conceive 
<\i'  wuuid  willingly  snatch  the  ptruseut  moment  to  retrieve  her 
orincr  disgrace  and  mistbrtunes.  "  His  Majesty  offers  his  as- 
Mstaiico  to  evei'y  people,  who,  being  at  present  obliged  to  op- 
i)osc  liini,  shall  iijjinidon  tlie  cause  of  Napoleon,  iji  order  to 
oJlow  that  of  their  real  interest.  1  invite  tlieui  to  take  the  ad- 
Lantagc  of  the  fortunate  oj)cniug  which  the  liLussian  armies  have 
DitKlucoil,  and  to  unite  themselves  with  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
in  enemy,  v  hose  j)recipitatc  flight  luis  discovered  his  loss  of 

;)\\er.  It  is  to  Prusslii,  in  a  particular  manner,  that  this  in- 
IfJtatiun  is  ai(h'csscd.  It  is  the  intention  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
pHy  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  by  whidi  she  is  oppressed, 

I  demonstrate  to  the  King  the  friendship  which  he  preservca 
br  iiiai,  and  to  restore  to  the  inopiarchy  of  Frederick  its  eclat 
knd  its  extent."!  *'  Ages  anay  elapse  before  an  opportunity 
kjually  favourable  again  presents  itselij  and  it  would  be  an  a~ 
juse  of  the  goodness  of  Providence  not  to  take  advantage  of 
pus  crisis,"  ^c.|  Prussia  eagerly  listened  to  these  invitations. 
The  iidiabitants  of  East  Prussia  took  e\ery  measure  to  rise  in 
ict'ciicc  of  .tlieir  independence.;  and,  at  the  :>ame  time,  r^^solved 

|)iiy  no  attention  to  the  mandates  of  their  Sovereign,  while 
Ic  iTUiaiiicd  a  prisoner  under  French  power,  and  was  dictated 

by  French  arrogance.  This  last  resolution,  however,  wa^ 
lived  them,  by  the  escape  of  their  King  from  French  thraldom 

*  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  XII,  versus  269.-284. 
f  Kutusoif 's  proclamation,  Loudon  Giuette,  January  ^5d, 
i  Alexander's  ditto,        ditto,        ditto. 
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About  this  time  nlso,  Lord  Walpole,  attached  to  the  Brituli 
onbassy  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was  sent  upon  an  important  miji 
sion  to  Vienna;  and,  shortly  after,  a  person  of  considerable 
rank  arrived  in  Britain  from  the  Austrian  GoveniiiKiit,  tlic 
consequences  of  which  communications  we  shall  have  occiiision 
to  notice  more  at  large  in  the  sequel.  The  pen  of  satire  aiiil 
tongue  of  ridicule  were  busily  and  loudly  employed  in  scollinj 
at  the  mission  of  Lord  Walpole  to  Austria.  What  I  a  school 
boy  detach  Austria  from  the  interests  of  her  son-in-law! —Lord 
Wal})ole  deceive  the  eagle  eyes  of  the  Satellites  of  Napoloon, 
and  match  French  wisdom  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  I  How  !ir> 
rogant  and  presumptuous  the  talentlcssi  ministers  of  Euglund, 
ever  to  expect  success  from  a  mission  like  this.  Yet  he  did 
deceive  the  Argus  eyed  Satellites  of  Napoleon,  aiid  was  in  Vi.  I 
enna  for  a  fortnight,  and  had  left  it  again  before  Monsieur  I 
Otto  had  any  information  of  it;  no  bad  omen  that  hi»  journey 
had  not  been  in  vain — and  hence  the  Opposition  anger. 

On  the  6th  January,  the  Emperor  and  Kutusoff  left  Wilna, 
and  on  the  9th  their  head  quarters  were  established  at  the  vil 
lage  of  Meretsch.     On  the  13th,  being  the  first  day  of  the  new  I 
year  in  the  Russian  calendar,  after  having  publicly  implored 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  their  undertaking,  these 
great  personages  crossed  the  Niemen,  amidst  the  acclainatioiij| 
of  their  brave  troops,  and  continued  their  advance  to  the  West. 
ward.   Milaradovitch  and  DoctorofP,  with  the  troops  under  theirl 
command,  which  had  crossed  the  Niemen  at  Grodno,  moved  inl 
a  parallel  line  to  the  Emperor's  left,  and  Sacken's  corps,  in  un- 
other  line  still  farther  to  the  left,  moved  in  the  same  direction, 
Wittgenstein  and  Platoff  moved  along  the  sea  coast.    On  tliel 
12th  January,  General  Chernicheff  entered  Marienwerder,  andl 
the  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  Victor  had  a  very  narrow  escape  tVomI 
the  C  V  sacks.*     On  the  19th  January,  the  head  quarters  4m 
Russian  army  were  at  Lyck.     By  the  24th,  the  Russian!  hi 
crossed  the  Vistula  in  great  force,     Dant^ic  was  surrounded  bj| 
their  light  troops.     Bromberg  was  in  their  possession;  Thon 
threatened;  and  Platoff,  with  his  Cossack?,  sent  foraging  par] 

*  Kutusoff's  Journal,  Jaauary  19th. 
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tics  in  advance  towards  the  Oder.  In  every  place  to  which 
the  Russians  came,  they  were  welcomed  with  unl'cigned  joy, 
and  received  as  deliverers.  The  remainder  of  Macdonald's 
con)8,  and  some  others,  had  thrown  themselves  into  Duntzic, 
where  the  well  known  General  Rupp  commanded.  The  gar- 
rison was  thus  considerably  increased,  and  with  this  accession 
of  force,  amtmnted,  according  to  the  Moniteur,  to  40,000 
men,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  exceeded  30,000  men. 
Gciicral  Kcgnier's  force,  whicii  soon  after  separated  from  the 
Austrians  under  fcJchwartzenberg,  consisted  of  only  6000  Sax- 
ons, 2500  Poles,  and  1500  French,*  the  remains  not  only  of 
his  original  force,  but  of  re-enforcements  to  almost  the  same  a- 
mount,  which  had  at  diiicrent  times  joined  him.  On  the  23d, 
I  the  Russian  head  quarters  were  established  nt  Johannesburg, 
land  on  the  27th  at  Willenberg.  On  the  1st  February,  at 
I  Miawa;  on  the  3d,  at  Radzeons;  and  on  the  5th,  at  IMock. 
On  the  26th  January,  the  garrison  of  Dantzic  made  a  sally 
with  2000  cavalry,  on  the  side  of  Oliva,  but  were  driven  back 
with  loss.  By  the  7th  February,  Thorn  was  invested  on  all 
sides.  Posen  was  taken  by  Woronzow.  Platoff  crossed  tlie 
Oder.  Warsaw  was  entered  on  the  9th.  Supplies  and  mag- 
azines of  every  description  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
Isians. 

The  head  quarters  continued  to  advance;  and  on  tlic  ISth, 
!  Prince  Kutusoff  Smolensko,  after  four  days  forced  inarches, 
Icame  up  with  Genera.  Regnier  an<l  his  forces,  near  Kalisch, 
jwhere  he  was  endeavouring  to  form  a  junction  with  4000  Poles. 
I  Regnier  was  immediately  defeated.  Thirty-six  officers  and 
1 2000  privates,  with  two  dugs,  were  taken,  and  upwanls  of  600 
Ikilled  and  wounded.  The  Russian  loss.was  600  men.f  At 
Kalisch  the  heud  quarters  remained  for  a  considerable  time, 
jwhere  negociations  of  great  importance  were  going  on.  Still, 
jiiowever,  the  Russian  army  continued  to  advance  in  all  direc- 
llions.  One  division  took  the  road  through  Silesia  and  Lusa- 
|tia,  towards  Dresden,  which  city  they  entered  on  the  22d  of 

-     -      ■■■f  ■ 

*  Russian  Jourtud  from  20th  to  30th  January, 
f  KutusofiTs  dLspatcb,  Kaliscli*  Fobruary  14tb,  1817. 
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>Iarc!i.  A  second,  under  Wittgenitcin,  marched  upon  Ber. 
lin,  which  city  thoy  entered  on  the  -tth;  and  a  third,  uiiilir 
Tt'ttcnlxirn  and  oiherH,  inurchcd  towardn  liumburgh,  wlijil, 
thty  entered  on  the  18th.  Kvcry  where  they  were  ri'icivid 
with  wonder  and  \vith  joy.  The  sight  of  a  warrior  of  tlu  Doii 
broke  asunder  the  Khackles  of  nations;  and  these  in|Jotutiir;ible 
troops  continued  to  move  in  all  directions,  the  harhiji^rers  ot 
^Uid  tidings  and  of  better  days  to  Europe.  The  niiiuU  of 
men  m)  h)ng  bowed  down  by  misfortunes  and  oppression,  now 
began  to  look  ibrwanl  to  the  future  with  a  confidence  that  tluy 
)iad  long  been  unaccustomed  to.  In  October  1812,  who  could 
have  believed  that  the  French  army  which  then  throatcnul 
Jlussia,  would  have  been  sought  fur  in  vain  in  January,  1SI3 
\\  iio  could  have  believed  tluit  in  five  months  from  that  date, 
ihe  victorious  llussiun  armies  would  have  been  West  ot  tim 
Kibe — tjiat  (dl  Prussia  woidd  be  free — that  the  French  tnglw 
would  be  trembling  in  Hanover — and  that  the  animating  voia' 
.1  Liberty  and  Indepcmlence,  would^  in  March,  be  lienrd  tioni 
llie  sunnnits  ol'  tho  lofty  Alps,  to  the  shores  oi'  the  Gcniian 
i)cean.  Heroes  of  Sala.'ianca — of  Borodino — Inhabitants  of 
Moscow — to  your  firnuicss  Europe  owed  this  wonderful  change. 
The  present  age  will  regard  you  with  esteem  and  veneration, 
and  every  succeeding  one  will  bless  you. 

The  disasters  w  hich  the  French  army  h!»d  experienced  in 
liussia,  spread  rapidly  throughout  Europe.     In  all  tlic  Aus- 
trian Stiites  it  wius  heard  with  joy  and  exultation,     iitill  more 
favourably  were  the  tidings  received  in  the  North  of  Germuiiy. 
'i'he  King  of  Prussia  eagerly  snatched  the  opportunity  to  to- 
Ktore  his  country  to  ijulependence.     A  plan  was  laid,  by  the 
French  authorities  in  Berlin,  to  seize  his  person;  conceiving 
that  if  they  had  liim  in  their  power,  they  would  paralizc  the 
dlbrts  of  the  Prussian  natioii.       His   Majesty,   however,  frj 
luded  their  snares,  and  lett  his  residence  in  the  neighbuurhoodl 
oi' Berlin,  and,  with  his  attendants,  marched  oii'in  all  lias>tc  t«| 
Breslaw,  the  capital  of  Silesia.      Here  he  was  free  trom  Ymm 
power  and  influence;  and  the  first  use  that  he  made  ot  his  h- 
berty,  was,  to  free  General  D'York  from  the  censure  ho  iiaiij 
boon  compelled  to  pass  on  him  ibr  his  joining  the  Kiissiansi 
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oontlnuc  him  in  his  command ;  nnd  what  was  of  still  grcntcr  Im- 
iKirtaiicc,  on  the  6th  of  March,  ho  coniliidcil  u  treaty,  otUiwivo 
n„j  (Icfciisivc,  with  the  UusHinn  Sovorci^n.     This  fairly  dttor- 
L,i„(,j  liU  future  conthict,    for  he  had  nothing  now  to  look  to 
but  eitliiJr  complete  succoas*  or  total  destruction.     On  the  1,5th, 
Itho  tw)  Sovereigns  met  at  Breslaw,  and  their  meeting  was  of  tht; 
Itnost  atfecting  nature.     Th(?  scenes  that  luid  happcnwl  to  eruOi 
LiiKC  their  last  meeting,  rushed  upon  their  memory,  and  ciiuj*- 
Ul  them  t »  shed  tenrs.     Both  had  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of 
lalHiction,  and  had  received  a  severe  lesson  in  the  scliooi  of  ad- 
Ivcrsity.     An  olliancc  founded  uniler  these  cireumstancen,  upon 
Itliesiinie  principles,  and  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  had  tljc 
Lost  certain  prospect  of  being  permanent  and  beneficinl  to  Zti  • 
Iropo.    That  alliance  was  formed,  and  the  united  energies  of 
llwtli  Sovereigns  and  of  their  people,  wore  now  about  to  bo  call  - 
jcil  forth,  to  combat  for  the  repose  and  liberty  of  Germany,  and 
I  of  Europe. 

While  thcflc  things  were  going  on  in  Prussia,  preparation* 
Ifor  important  events  were  taking  place  in   France.     It  was  a 
Ibusy  winter  with  Bonaparte.     On  the  2d  February,  a  law  was 
Iniactcd,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  creating,  in  cose  of  his  death, 
lllic  Empress  Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  and  com- 
manding an  oath  of  fidelity  to  be  tiikei.  to  the  King  of  llon)e. 
JThis,  with  the  ceremony  of  crowning  them,  was  one  of  those 
Ulitical  stage  tricks  which  amused  and  diverted  the  minds  of 
ihc  Parisians  from  other  objects  of  more  serious  importance. 
iBonaiMirte,  however,  was  really  alarmed  at  the  fate  which  might 
nttoiul  his  son,  in  case  of  any  evil  befalling  himself.     The  con- 
piracy  of  Mallet  and  Laliorie,  in  conjunction  with  many  other 
GeiKials,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  when  he  was  in  Rus- 
sia, shewed  him  that,  if  any  accident  befel  him,  liis  dynasty 
Bas  not  likely  to  reign  in  France;    and  he,  therefore,  endea- 
rourcd  to  provide  against  the  worst,  by  the  measure  in  ques- 
|ion.    He  also  no  doubt  had  in  view,  by  advancing  the  Em- 
press to  this  important  trust,  that  he  would  thereby  bind  Aus- 
ria  to  his  cause;  and,  in  case  of  his  death,  induce  her  to  sup- 
ort  the  interests  of  his  wife  and  his  son.     But  all  these  tilings 
kre  done  too  latet     Bonaparte  had  too  long  trampled  upon 
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all  tlic  feeliti<rs  of  niankiiid,  to  induce  any  part  of  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  France,  to  regard  his  fate  with  the  smallest  cfin- 
eern. 

The  defection  of  Prussia  from  his  cause,  or  rather  her  eman- 
cipation from  French  shackles,  could  no  longer  be  kept  stcrot. 
Bitter  as  the  disclosure  of  this  was  to  the  peoi>le  of  France,  Bona- 
parte  was  compelled  to  make  it.     On  the  £7th  March,  M.  dc 
Krusemark,  the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  demanded  his  pass- 
ports,  communicated  the  treaty  made  with  Russia,  and  at  tlip  I 
same  time  laid  before  the  French  Government  a  list  of  her  griev- 
ances, which  discloses  another  chain  of  those  galling  prococdin;*  I 
of  French  arrogance  and  injustice,  scarcely  equalled  at  any  otiicr 
time  or  place  in  Europe.     To  shew,  if  possible,  her  utter  con- 
tempt of  justice,  France,  without  hesitation,  published  wliatsliel 
never  once  attempted  to  correct,  or  oven  topidliatein  the  smal- 
lest degree.     "  Notwithstanding  (says  M.  Krusemark)  the  hard  I 
and  humiliating  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  France  did  not  | 
observe  even  these.     French  garrisons  were  placed  in  the  for- 
tresses of  the  Oder.     Arbitrary  and  exorbitant  contributions  I 
were  imposed;  and  the  French  army  lived  for  18  mouths,  jt 
discretion,  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  remained  in  thecouiitrj| 
contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.     Upon  the  br( 
out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  the  King  having  every  thing  tol 
fear  from  France,  sacrificed  his  affections  and  entered  into  a] 
treaty  with  '  her.      In  the  meantime,  the  Prussian  agents  i 
Paris,  were  compelled  to  sign  the  most  oppressive  contracts;! 
yet,    to  avoid  offence,   these  Prussia  endeavoured  to  fulfill 
French  troops  poured  into  Prussia;  and  while  Prussia  was! 
filling  the  oppressive  contracts,  in  filling  magazines  for  thimj 
the  French  ai-mies  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants,    TlieiJ 
property  was  taken  away  without  any  remuneration;  and,  ini 
short  time,  Prussia  was  robbed  of  70,000  horses,  and  20,(i 
carriages.     The  enormous  contribution  laid  upon  her  in 
had  been  paid  up;  and  besides  all  these  things,  at  the  end  i 
1812,    Prussia   had  advanced  to  France   94,000,000  francs 
every  demand  for  which  was  answered  by  tlic  most  contemptuj 
ous  silence.     All  the  fortresses  so  unjustly  retained,  and  fillet 
with  French  troops,  were  provisioned  at  the  expence  of  Prujj 
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sia;  and  at  last,  as  affairs  became  more  urgent,  the  Governors 
of  these  places  received  orders  to  take  by  main  force  every 
thing  wanted,  within  a  circle  of  ten  leagues  round  each  fortifi- 
cation, and  which  arbitrary  and  unjust  order  was  pat  in  exe- 
cution, without  ever  deigning  to  inform  the  King  of  Prussia  of 
it.  These,  and  numerous  other  grievances,  determined  the 
King,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Russian  armies,  to  appeal  to 
liis  people — they  heard  his  call — they  flew  to  support  him,  and 
now  having  leagued  his  arms  with  those  of  Alexander,  he  was 
determined  to  rescue  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  from  French 
shackles,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt."* 

In  answer  to  these  grievous  charges,  Bassano,  for  his  mas- 
ter, does  not  attempt  to  deny  one  of  them.      He  and   his 
Sovereign  were  above  noticing  such  things.     He  reproaches 
Prussia  for  interested  and  vacillating  policy,  before  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit;  designates  the  youth  of  Prussia,  who  were  obeying 
their  Sovereigns  call  to  the  field  of  honour,  as  turbulent  and 
factious— declared  his  master  preferred  an  open    enemy  to  a 
friend  always  ready  to  abandon  him;  and,  lastly,  stated  that 
''Hhejinger  oj  Providence  had  shewn  itself  in  the  events  of  last 
winter,  and  had  produced  them  to  unmask  false  friends  and  to 
mark  faithful  ones."f     The  past  winter  had  indeed  taught 
France  and  Bonaparte  that  there  was  a  Providence.     Before 
that  they  considered  it  us  very  doubtful,  and  altogether"  Unne- 
tcessaiy.      Their    Emperor    foresaw  every  thing — connected 
every  thing  in  his  conceptions— controuled  every  thing — pene- 
I  tratcd  into  futurity — decided  the  fate  of  Empires — and  com- 
[manded  events,  which   Providence  only  can  do.     But  afler 
what  had  befallen  them,  nothing  but  French  arrogance  and 
audacity  would  have  attempted  to  ascribe  the  interference  of 
Providence  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  attributed  it.     The 
world  believed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  it  was  for  a  very 
different  purpose.     France  had  forgot  her  God  in  herprosper- 
[ity— denied  Him  in  her  madness,  and  she  had  felt,  and  was 
^till  further  to  feel  that  important  truth,  immutable  as  its  au- 


*  Krusemark's  letter,  Paris,  March  27tb, 
f  BaMan»'«  letter,  Paris,  April  lit . 
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thor,  and  equally  applicable  to  nations  as  to  indiviituuls 
"  When  you  call  ujwn  me  I  will  not  answer — I  will  niock 
when  your  fear  cometh." 

Prussia,  now  fairly  committed  in  the  arduous  contest,  made 
the  greatest  exertions  to  organise  her  means  and  her  I'orccs. 
Though  stripped  of  her  wealth,  her  people  had  a  willing  niind 
and  soon  supplied  every  deficiency.     None  were  idle  in  Pnis. 
sia — none  stood  with  their  arms  folded — none  advised  others  to 
do  so.     Her  youth  flew  to  arms  at  the  call  of  their  lSovc'rei"n. 
Her  women  of  all  ranks  threw  aside  every  thing  approucliiiijr 
to  luxury,  and  sold  every  thing  they  could  spare,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  country,  and  to  prepare  necessaries  ft)r  the  com. 
forts  of  her  defenders.  The  lower  orders  worked  round  the  lor. 
tifications,  and  wherever  labour  was  necessary;  the  higher  classes 
purchased  garments  and  made  them  for  their  husbands,  lathers 
and  friends,  who  marched  to  the  field  of  honour.     The  spirit 
of  the  Wolga  and  Moscow  breathed  his  animating  inilucncc, 
and  called  forth  Courage  upon  the  streams  of  the  Elbe  suul  flie 
Oder.     The  Prussian  ranks  were  quickly  filled  with  thoiisaiuls 
of  brave  men,  eager  to  fight  in  behalf  t)f  their  country.    Bhi- 
cher,  the  venerable  Blucher,  appeared  once  more  u))on  this 
important  theatre.     He  readily  heard  the  voice  of  his  country, 
and  flew  to  her  assistance.     Unable  to  bear  her  disgrace,  and 
determined  never  to  carry  arms  in  the  cause  of  her  oppressor, 
he  had  retired  into  Sweden  to  mourn  over  the  miseries  oi'  hi^i 
native  land,  from  whence  he  now  returned  to  save  it.     He  was 
immediately  appointed  to  the  chief  conmiand  of  her  armies. 
His  eye  soon  made  soldiers. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Prussia,  the  llus- 
sian  head  quarters  were  at  Knlisch,  a  town  in  Pjussimi  I'o- 
land;  a  central  position,  in  which  recruits  and  convulcs. 
cents  were  daily  p.rriving,  and  fnmi  which  point  re-enforce 
ments  and  supplies  could  be  sent  to  the  armies  in  advance, 
in  every  quarter,  with  e<]ual  facility.  The  Austrian  troops  I 
by  this  time  had  concluded  an  unlimited  armistice,  and  hud 
retired  into  Gallicia,  where  they  remained  unmolested.  The 
Government  of  Warsaw,  with  Prince  Poniatowsky,  had  fled 
£rst  to  Persikaw,  and  afterwardii  to  Zentochan,  where  they 


'  C'athrart's  dispatch, . 
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endeavoured  to  raise  troops  for  the  assistance  of  Bonaparte, 
and  in  wiiicb  tiiey  in  seme  degree  succeeded.  A  Russian 
corps,  inuler  Sacken,  wa&  stationed  to  tlie  Soutliward  or  War- 
saw to  oi)sc.  /e  tlieir  motions,  and  Warsaw  was  left  witliout  a 
Uussinn  sohlier;*  so  little  fear  had  Alexander  of  the  inhabi- 
tants giving  him  any  trouble. 

In  the  meantime,  Austria  was  beginning  to  bestir  herself. 
She  could  not  remain  an  inattentive  observer  of  the  passing 
events.  Couriers  and  ambassjidors  passed  between  Vienna  and 
Palis  in  lapid  succession.  The  commander  even  of  the  aux- 
iliary corpsf  set  out  from  Gallicia  to  Paris,  to  wait  upon  his. 
commander  in  chief,  as  the  most  respectful  wmj  of  obtaining  his. 
instructions.  Troops  were  collecting  in  all  haste  throughout 
Austria,  and  marching  to  her  Northern  frontier,  but  tor  what 
spccilic  purpose,  was  yet,  with  the  world  in  general,  only  matter 

I  of  conjecture.  But  it  was  generally  believed  over  Europe,  and 
particularly  in       <  ice,  that  Austria  was  improving  fast  in  the 

I  new  system  t  ^'  .ation  carried  from  Britain  and  St.  Peters- 
bingli,  by  that  "  school  boi/"X  Lord  Walpole,  His  Lordship 
addressed  her,  it  was  supposed,  in  plain  unsophisticated  lan- 
guage, and  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  uncorrupted  youthful 
mind,  eager  to  learn  himself,  and  also  to  instruct  others.     The 

[words  which  he  used,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  were, 

I  no  doubt,  to  use  the  appropriate  language  of  St.  Jean  de  Ang-. 

Ijy,  those  of  "  hiUh  and  nature."     With  sentiments  similar  to. 

jtlie  following  he,  perhaps,  addressed  the  Austrian  Monarch.. 

I"  The  tyrant  who  trampled  upon  you  is  fled — the  army  vyhich, 

Iforgcd  your  fetters  is  no  more.     My  eyes  have  seen  their  ema-. 

Iciati'd  bodies — their  cold  remains  scatteral  in  heaps  upon  Rus- 
sian snows.  My  feet  have  trode  over  the  bones  of  those  myri- 
ads which  once  made  you  tremble;  arm  then,  and  without  Tear 
^Imkc  off  your  fetters — "  Be  every  inch  a  King;"  to  secure 
}'our  independence  Great  Britain  and  Russia  will  support  you, . 

ko  the  last  drop  of  their  blood."  To  such  reasoning  Austria 
puld  hardly  remain  inattentive.   . 
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The  victorious  Russians,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
Prussia  to  the  good  cause,  now  approached  the  Elbe.  They 
quickly  over-ran  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Saxony,  passed  the 
Saale,  and  penetrated  to  Erftirt.  Beauharnois,  who  com. 
IP  i'ded  the  French  army,  assembled  under  cover  of  the  impor- 
t  iU  fortress  of  Magdeburgh,  and  now  amounting  to  a  consid. 
erable  force,  tried  to  retrieve  in  some  measure  the  disgrace  of 
his  previous  rapid  flight,  by  endeavouring  to  seize  Berlin.  But 
he  had  not  properly  appreciated  the  talents  of  his  indefatigable 
opponent.  Wittgenstein  was  aware  of  his  object,  and  prepar- 
ed to  oppose  it.  By  a  decided  step  he  prevented  it,  met  and 
defeated  Beauharnois  with  the  loss  of  SOOO  men,  and  compell. 
ed  him  to  seek  shelter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe.  General 
Morant,  who  was  endeavouring  to  escape  from  Swedish  Pom- 
erania,  shared  a  worse  fate.  Met  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  by 
the  watchfiil  Tettenborn,  he  was  completely  defeated,  himself 
killed,  and  his  whole  force,  amounting  to  nearly  4000,  cut  to 
pieces.  Hamburgh  was  thus  freed  from  any  immediate  dan- 
ger from  her  former  arbitrary  masters.  Bremen  was  threaten- 
ed, and  all  Hanover  was  ready  to  rise  in  arms  and  join  the  ap- 
proaching armies  of  the  allies. 

To  prevent  all  misrepresentation  of  their  conduct  and  views, 
the  object  of  the  confederates  was  most  distinctly  stated,  and 
manfully  and  openly  avowed.  It  was  the  overthrow  of  that 
o9ious  system  of  tyranny  exercised  by  France  over  Continental 
Europe,  which  had  so  long  covered  the  latter  with  desolation, 
and  the  people  thereof  with  poverty  and  mourning.  Nothing  less 
would  satisfy  them,  although  to  obtain  this,  they  were  well  aware, 
would  be  an  arduous  undertaking.  Yet,  unless  that  power  was  I 
taken  away,  they  were  sensible,  and  had  been  taught  by  bitter  I 
experience,  that  it  would  instantly  be  marshalled  for  their  de- 
struction. Their  stubborn  foe  despised  all  concession,  and 
treated  with  scorn  every  idea  of  a  pacification  which  should  in 
the  smallest  degree  curb  French  power  or  lower  French  vanity. 
The  allies,  however,  were  equally  determined  to  persevere. 
Nearly  one  half  of  Europe  were  now  arrayed  under  the  banners 
of  independence,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other  half,  they 
were  sensible,  wished  them  success.      . 
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As  the  Russian  armies  advanced  into  Germany  they  contin- 
ued to  issue  the  most  animating  and  cheering  proclamations  to 
the  German  people.  I'hese  spoke  a  language  which  every  one 
understood,  and  which  came  home  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  the 
human  bosom.  Wrote  in  the  strongest  language,  they  breath- 
ed the  noblest  sentiments,  in  a  manner  which  must  have  ani- 
mated the  feelings  of  the  most  callous  and  most  careless.  They 
afford  such  a  striking  contrast  to  that  denationalizing  jargon 
of  French  vanity,  arrogance,  and  impiety,  that  it  would  be  un- 
liartionable  to  omit  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  seve- 
ral of  them.  "  Noble  Prussian  warriors,"  said  Wittgenstein, 
« ours  is  the  strife  of  liberty,  of  virtue,  against  the  enemy 
of  the  independence  of  all  nations.  Let  us  in  fraternal  love 
and  unity,  proceed  onward  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  • 
est  end,  for  which  armies  ever  were  united."  *  Addressing 
himself  to  the  people  of  Germany,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Rhine, 
he  proceeds  thus.  "  Notwithstanding  the  chains  you  bear,  and 
debasement  you  suffer,  take  courage!  strongly  has  the  jus- 
tice of  God  shewn  itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Dwi- 
na  and  the  Berezina;  and  heavy  has  the  sword  of  his  ven- 
geance fallen  on  the  head  of  your  enemies,  of  the  general  ene  ■ 
mies  of  liberty,  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  your  Princes;  the  enemies  of  all  social  virtue.  Hea- 
vily injured  German  Friends !  the  hour  of  your  redemption 
draws  nigh.  Irritated  and  revengeful,  that  good  fortune  which 
has  been  so  much  misused  by  your  oppressor,  has  suddenly 
turned  her  back  upon  him.  He  has  lost  an  army  of  half  a 
j  million  of  experienced  warriors.  He  may  still  drive  together 
some  heaps  of  unhappy  sacrifices  to  his  ambition.  With 
I  powerful  hand,  has  Russia  torn  away  the  bandage  from  the 
eyes  of  nations — Already  have  you  too  long  obeyed  a  foreigner, 
j  never  called  to  any  throne — Who  has  no  share  in  your  inter- 
ests— Who  has  torn  from  you  your  rightful  Princes,  that  he 
might  purchase  a  brainless  vision  for  his  horrid  ambition,  with 
the  strength  of  your  country  and  the  blood  of  your  children. 
I  This  insatiable  ambition,  he  fastened  to  the  dreadful  chain, 

*  Proclamation,  Berlin,  March  13th,  1817. 
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•wliJcli  he  calls  Conscription,  to  draw  away  your  sons  and  bro, 
thers,  the  hopeless  flower  of  your  country,  to  distant  'ands, 
where  iliey  dreadfully  ended  t'lcir  lives  in  battles,  in  prisons, 
and  in  hospitals,  venting  imprecations  on  their  cold  blooded 
tyrant,  and  your  weakness — lives  which  belonged  to  their  na- 
tive  co»  ry,  to  tiieir  families,  and  which  should  have  gladdened 
your  <       ." 

"  Mucn  injured  German  Friends!  your  despair,  the  bitter 
tears  of  your  mothers,  wives,  and  brides,  have  become  heavu 
in  the  scales  of'  Heaven.     The  /lOur  of'  i/mr  deliverance  k 
struck — Receive  the  valiant  Russians  as  your  friends  and  allies. 
Join  yourselves  to  them  and  to  the  Prussians — ^your  brethren— 
your  relations — who  come  with  them  in  the  noblest  and  most 
sacred  cause  for  which  an  alliance  was  ever  formed.     But  w, 
^Jetv  urvworthy  Germans^  the  despicable  iiistrttments  of  expiring 
iipanny^  trembling  at  the  impending  vengeance  of  God  and  man, 
while  I  shall  continue  to  treat  every  French  warrior,  that  falls 
into  my  hands,  according  to  tiie  most  hberal  laws  of  imprison- 
ment in  war;  every  German  taken  voith  arms  in  his  hand,  against 
his  native  country^  shall  in  the  tvtost  distant  jn  winces  of  Russia, 
bewail  his  ever  having  draVim  his  siicord  against  the  Liberty  of 
fiis  J'ellow  citizens"  *     To  his  subjects,  the  Kuig  of  Prussia, 
^aid,  "  We  bent  under  the  superior  power  of  France— that 
peace  which  deprived  me  of  half  my  subjects,  procured  us  r.o 
blessing,  it  on  the  contrary  hurt  us  more  than  war  itself.    No- 
thing  but  haughtiness  and  treachery  were  the  result.     Vijtory 
proceeds  from  God.    Shew  yourselves  worthy  of  his  protection, 
by  obedience  and  fulfilling  your  duties.  Your  King  wiU  always 
be  with  vou,  and  with  him  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Princes 
of  his  house.     They  will  fight  along  with  you."  f    "  The  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,"  said  KutusofT,  "  tliat  deceitful  fetter, 
with  which  the  general  disturber  bound  Germany,  after  dis- 
membering her,  and  even  obscuring  her  ancient  name,  can  do 
longer  be  tole;'ated,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  foreign  constraint  and 
of  foreign  influence — It  must  be  dissolved.     Their  Majesties 


*  Wittgenstein's  Proclumations,  Berlin,  March  I6th,  181S, 
f  King  of  Prussia's  Froclamatioas  to  his  army  and  bis  people,  Berlin,  March 
JSa,  1813. 
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4/7/  w^y  5"'^  protection,  while  the  Germnn  Princes  and  na- 
tions are  engaged  in  completing  the  grand  work.     Let  Frunct?, 
vho  is  beauteous  and  strong  through  herself,  occupy  herself  in 
future,  ill  promoting  her  internal  welfare !  No  Foreign  power 
intends  disturbing  her — no  hostile  power  shall  be  sent  against 
her  rightful  borders.     But  be  it  known  to  Franco,  tluit  the 
other  iwwers  are  solicitous  of  conquering  lasting  tranquillity 
for  their  subjects,  and  that  they  will  not  lay  down  their  arn^s, 
until  the  foundation  of  the  independence  of  every  European 
State  i"*  established  and  secured."  *    This  was  open  and  decided 
l;in<'ua"e — No  power  could  plead  ignorance  of  their  views, 
none  who  after  this  continued,  unless  from  imperious  necessity, 
to  resist  them,  could  afterwards  complain   of  whatever   lato 
mi<'ht  await  them  from  their  hands,  if  they  were  victorious. 
rheir  cause  was  just,  their  object  noble,  and  those  who  woukl 
not  league  themselves,  when  they  could,  with  their  deliverers, 
vt'ie  fairly  liable  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  cowardice 
or  baseness.     They  could  have  no  right  to  complain,  nor  ex- 
pect, it  they  did  so,  that  their  complaints  could   for  a  mo- 
iiKiit  be  listened  to.     Whoever  is  not  with  me  is  against  me; 
wan  the  constant  maxim  of  Bonaptirte.     Their  own  safety  lusd 
fiiture  repose,  compelled  the  allies  at  this  moment  to  view 
jcvtrv  power  in  the  same  light;  and  those  who  when  an  open- 
ing was  afforded  them,  by  which  they  might  with  a  prospect  of 
uccess,  contend  for  their  liberties,  would  not  do  so,  but  who 
iihcr  preferred  to  cling  to  the  cause  of  ambition,  and  to  sup- 
iport  its  odious  power  and  nefarious  designs,  were  justly  expos- 
d  to,  and  hud   nothing  to  expect  but  vengeance,  froju  the 
luiiis  of  justly  indignant  nations.     Their  banc  and  antidoic 
pre  both  before  them;  and  if  they  would  not  risque  their 
ticngth  in  a  good  cause,  they  deserved  to  lose  it  in  a  bad  one, 
lie  present  contest  was  different  from  all  others  which  ever  had 
receded  it.    It  was  not  a  combat  betwixt  two  rival  nations  for 
heir  individual  interests,  but  a  contest  of  every  thing  that  was 
oc'l,  against  every  thing  that  was  not  good;  of  every  thing  that 


*  Proclamation  by  KutusofT,  in  the  name  of  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Ru&- 
kia,  and  King  of  Frussi*,  dated  Kitsch,  Match  25th,  1813. 
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was  just,  against  every  thing  that  was  unjust;  and  ho  wliocoulj 
with  his  eyes  open  and  his  hands  free,  support  the  latter  ai^ainst 
the  former,  deserved  neither  compassion  nor  forgiveness  from 
mankind. 

Another  campaign  of  still  greater  magnitude  and  importance 

than  tlic  last,  was  now  rapidly  approaching.    Both  parties  were 

powerful,  and  animati?d  by  the  strongest  feelings,  though  of  a 

very  different  descriptio  ;.     T'ac  one  party  had  to  retrieve  his 

disasters,  and  prevent  a  further  diminution  of  his  power.    The 

other  had  to  secure  their  independence  and  future  repose,  by 

taking  away  the  destructive  power  of  their  still  formidable  op. 

ponent.     Approaching  com  >  lotions  of  a  wider  extent,  and 

bloodier  wars,  it  was  now  evident,  must  ensue  from  these  con. 

flicting  interests  and  resolutions.     Though  Bonaparte  had  lost 

the  most  formidable  army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen,  still  the 

military  resources  of  France,  and  the  States  yet  under  his 

immediate  controul,  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 

a  sanguinary  and  extensive  warfare,   for  some  time  longer.! 

But  a  contest,  very  different  indeed  to  that  which  he  had  look. 

ed  forward  to,  a  contest  not  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  Wol- 

ga,  and  finished  on  the  confines  of  Asia;  but  a  contest  to  be  I 

carried  on  around  the  borders  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  confines  of 

France — a  contest  not  now  for  the  existence  of  Russia,  but  for  | 

the  liberty  of  Germany — ^not  with  the  North  of  Europe  aid 

him,  but  united  against  him,  and  calling  loudly  for  vengeance  I 

on  his  guilty  head.     Such  was  the  nature  of  the  contest,  tlit 

issue  of  which  was  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Europe  for  ages. 

Although  a  deep  silence  seemed  to  overspread  France,  still  she 

was  not  inactive.     The  silence  which  then  prevailed,  wasthel 

calm  before  the  storm;  it  was  the  silence  which  precedes  thel 

approach  of  death,  and  was  ominous  of  the  fate  of  nations.1 

One  class  of  men  in  Britain,  conceived  it  to  be  impossible  for  Bol 

tiaparte  to  collect  an  army  of  any  force;  another,  that  he  could  j 

raise  one  more  numerous  than  the  one  he  had  lost,  and  witll 

greater  hopes  of  success;  and  therefore,  when  his  new  and  for-l 

midable  force  made  its  appearance,  the  former  endeavoured  tol 

treat  it  as  a  fiction;  and  the  latter  who  could  prognosticate  no*! 

thing  but  evil,  were  ftloud  in  thefr  exultation,  at  this  proof  olj 
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their  snfftcity,  nnd  endeavoured  with  all  tiieir  might,  to  spread 
consternation  anil  alarm  amongst  the  nations  who  opposed  him. 
iTie  conduct  of  both  parties  Wiis  equally  injurious  and  ridicul- 
ous. It  was  evident,  to  any  one  who  would  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  think,  that  so  long  as  Franco  supported  Bona- 
parte, he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  another  army,  in 
a  country  whose  whole  male  population  were  trained  to  arms, 
unci  who  ffloried  in  the  protesj^ion;  nor  had  Europe  any  more 
reason,  or  i'  deed  so  much  reason,  to  dread  this  fresh  force,  as 
it  was  evident  he  could  never  assemble  a  force  much  superior 
to  the  one  he  had  lost,  nor  could  wiser  heads  be  appointed  to 
direct  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  force  which  was  to  oppose 
him,  was  much  augmented  in  number,  and  also  justly  more 
confident  in  their  own  strength;  and  altogether  invincible,  up- 
on the  principle  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  It  was  not  by 
unilerating  her  danger,  neither  was  it  by  nuignifying  it,  but 
by  fairly  contemi)lating,  and  firmly  meeting  it,  that  Europe 
could  expect  to  succeed;  and  therefore,  the  attempt  which  wus 
made  in  both  ways  at  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  was  a 
ivstcm  of  deception  most  vexatious,  injurious,  and  hurtful  to 
the  public  mind. 

Bonaparte  in  reality  had  not  been  idle  during  the  winter, 
though  for  reasons  which  were  obvious,  he  made  less  noise 
about  his  preparations  than  ifsual.     From  the  vast  population 

France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  States  forming  the 
Rhenish  Confederation,  he  had  again  collected  a  numerous  and 
formidable  army,  though  certainly  not  composed  of  such  vet- 
[erau  troops  as  those  which  had  perished  in  Russia.  From 
)|)ain,  he  withdrew  a  number  of  Subalt'.'rn  oflicers,  to  supply 
lie  places  of  tliose  lost  in  t'.*-'  North,  and  mixed  them  with 
he  raw  levies,  in  order  to  forward  these  more  quickly  in  their 
lilitary  duties.  By  exertions,  he  had  obtained  a  formidable 
rain  of  artillery;  and  he  had  also  made  a  very  considerab'e 
rogrcss  in  replacing  his  cavalry.*  Though  no  very  great  por- 
ion  of  this  force  was  so  complete  and  efficient,  as  he  could 
lave  wished,  yet  he  was  forced  to  take  the  field,  least  the  far- 

In  France  and  Ccrmanjr,  according  to  the  Monitcur,  these  amounted  to  80,000. 
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(licv  a(lv:)iuT  ol  the  allies  should  loosen  the  dinins  of  his  vaj. 
sill  stiites,  thereby  inereasiiig  (he  nuinhcr  of  hU  foes,  and  ltv 
selling  his  means  aiul  resourses.  If  possihie,  tu  prevent  this  |io 
on  the  I.Oth  April,  seeretly  ni\i\  suddenly  as  usual,  left  Paris,  nnd 
on  the  l(>tli  joined  tiie  army  assembled  at  Ment/,  and  at  Tinnk- 
fort  upon  the  Mayne.  The  force,  at  thitt  time  there  tollaiol 
aeciu'din;;-  to  his  ollieiiil  accounts  subse<|uently  publiHhed,  could 
not  be  less  than  .'(()(),()()()  men,  *  under  his  most  celebratiil  (1^.. 
nerals;  amongst  the  lunnber  of  which  was  Soidt,  who  liavjuir 
spent  the  winter  in  a  mihler  ciimu^-  than  his  lirother  Maislials 
had  done,  was  now  recalled  I'rom  Spain,  to  assist  in  wliai  was 
conceived  at  the  moment  to  be  the  niore  pressing  danger.  All 
these  men  had  their  characters  to  regain,  and  to  wipe  awavby 
their  fmure  tloe«ls,  the  disgrace  and  danger  with  wliicli  ilie 
liiissian  campaign  had  covered  them,  and  now  threat(>ai'(l  the 
l"'rench  llmpiic.  They  were  also  aware,  that  they  had  to  ton- 
lend  wjlh  iheir  present  aiilagi»nists,  at  a  season,  and  in  a  coiiii. 
try  Avhere  the  miserable  sliil'ts  ol'tin'  prennitnre  interviiniioiidi  | 
the  eiemenis,  woulil  not  avail  them  to  cover  defeat.  Tlicvwa' 
al>(>  aware,  that  u|iom  the  i>sue  of  the  a})proaching  Ciuniiai;;!!, 
depeiuled  tiie  e\i^lence  of  the  whole  fabric  of  IVencli  power 
and  iU>mination,  establishiHl  at  such  an  enormous  e\]Hiisc<  nl 
treasure,  honour,  anil  blood.  The  fate  also  of  their  own  |hr\vir| 
anil  dignity,  as  far  as  man  could  see,  were  also  likely  to  <lq)ml 
upon  its  issue.  Kvcry  exertion,  therefore,  of  which  they  wm 
capable,  was  to  [ic  expected  from  both  them  and  their  inastiT. 

As  it  is  of  importance,  to  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible,  lliel 
slrenglh  of  the  respective  armies,  both  in  order  to  appriii:iie| 
the  future  operations,  and  also  to  shew  the  number  ot'  iholiii- 
man  species  who  have  perished  to  gratify  the  priih'  and  ambi- 
tion of  one  oviihearing  individual,  and  of  the  haughty  luitioiil 
«)ver  which  he  ruled;  1  shall  therefore,  attend  parliculaiK  toj 
this  jH»int.  Jn  another  })laee,  I  shall  state  particularly  t 
streniith  of  the  French  army,  while  here  1  shall  onlv  endoa-l 
vour  to  ascertain  that  of  the  Kussians  and  the  Prusitians,  as  yit| 
the  »)nly  troops  actively  eni})loyed  against  them. 

The  following  account  of  the  Russian  army  at  the  beginninjj 


•  Sie  statement  6f  forces  in  subsequent  pages 


I  IjliP  present  nnd  closrofthc  pnTOclin;^  tlrcadfiil  y<'iir,  is  the  most 

IncciU'flti'  I  liHVO  bc't'ii  jiblc  to  (iiul,  iiml  wliiili  cainiol  he  fur  IVotn 

lllio  trull).     At  the  comiiK'nccnu'iit  ol'tlu"  Inii  caiiipni^rn,  it  coii- 

■^(^,,1  of  twelve  (livisinns,  whieli  woiilil  aiiioiint  to  ;{()(),()0()  men, 

LmkIos  liie  f^arrison  of  lli^a,  perhaps  4J(),()(>(),  and  the  Cossacks, 

l;,i,i  (0  he  jOjOOO.     I'Voin  the  nuinhor  which  foii^»hl  at.  IJoro- 

Ljiio,  and  what  was  lost  previous  to  thai  event,  it  aj^jiears  to 

Bi;i\x' been  divided  in  the  following  manner  after  leaving  the 

)winfl,  viz. 

Main  sniiy  umltT  Do  Tolli,  RcguLu's,  «'..<..%%>.«««x«<.«..«,«,«^v«-.^>,  mo.oqo 

Left  with  Torinosoft  in  Volliynia, /Icr.   ««'k%««««««^^ «««««««« .^^  40,(100 

Garrison  Bobrunsk,  »»*»*»»%»*^*%*»»*%»»*»**»»%»»»%»%»^«.».»».v*»»  10,()00 

Willi  Witfgcnsti'in,  Dl)oiit  »»****»»•.»»» v«.»».*»»»'»»»*»»»»«^.w..»»«v  'U),(XX) 

Garrison  of  Ili}{a,»»*»»»*»»«^»*»«»»»'»»»»*'«*»»*'»«^»»-»«  »»»»»»*»•»*  i.'(),0()O 

Troops  in  l<'inlan(),   ■»*■»*■»*»»»»»»»**»»*«»»•».%»»». «*»*»»*»»»^*^*»,  l.'S,000 

Jloldavian  uniiyi  ^^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^w^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^**-*^  <K),000 

".S.OOO 

Lost  prcvioun  to  the  battles  at  SinolcnKk,  »»»»%**•»»»»*»**»       1 2,000 

Cossacks. 
With  main  nrmy  snppiwc,    ■»*»%•»%•»»■»*»».»»»»*•».•»*»*»%     25,000 

Do.    with  Wittgenstein,  do,  ■»*»*-^»»'»%»**«.«»»-..»»»»»v     1(>,000 

Do.    at  Rig.i,  and  wiili  Toimasofl'and  Tchiiliafjdfl".        15,000      .GO.OOO 

'.'00,000 

honi  the  above  statement  it  appears,  tliat  llussia  at  the  coni- 

keiieenicnt  of  the  cnnipnign,  Iiad  only  240,000  reguhir  troops 

ntl  the  Cossacks,  to  oppose  the  tremendous  army  brouglit 

rainst  hei-.     Her  losses  during  the  eampaign  was  also  very 

piisiilerahle,  and  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than   160,000 

ken  killed,  wounded,  sick,  and  prisoners.     Of  the  latter  in- 

ml,  the     UTd)er  was  small,  lor  though  the  enemy  boasted  in 

is  bulletins  of  having  taken  n  considerable  number,  it  was 

ever  known  where  he  sent  them,  nor  were  they  ever  heard  of 

any  ))laco   in   any  considerable  body.      The   re-enforcc- 

cnts  wiiich  the  Russian  army  received  around  Moscow,   is 

lore  difficult  to  determine,  l)ut  these  were  very  considerable. 

pivate  accounts,  from  high  sources  of  information,  in  Kus- 

k  (Petcrsburgh,   i)ctobcr  27th,)  stated  Kutusoft's  army  at 

bOjOOO  strong,  when  the  IVonch  began  their  retreat;  in  which 

count  it  is  probable,  Winzengerode's  force  of  40,000  men 

I  included.     Count  Rosen,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Stock- 
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holm,  in  Ills  official  letter,  Nov.  l{)th,  detailing  the  battles  of 
Viusnia,  &c.  cxprcasly  mentions,  that  Kiitusol!'  wiw  InllowinK 
the  French  urniy,  with  a  force  of  1 50,000  men ;  but  wlittlur 
lie  includes  Winzengcrode's  force  in  that  number  or  not,  ii  un. 
certain.  If  he  did  not,  than  the  private  accounts  which  rcp^ 
pented  the  force  as  200,000  strong,  were  nearly  correct. 


The  main  amiy  nt  nurodino  wa«»»»**»» 


Riiinoined  after  tlic  battle, ' 
Rc-ctiforccd  by  Milaradovitcli,   *»»*«»•»%»»**%      ^33,800 
Do.  Count  MarkofF,    *<.»»»»**»«*(«)  )  31.000 

Troops  at  Klin,»*'v*»******»*^**'****>******^'»^  ^  1 4|000 
Other  trcy^ps  from  Twer,  ****»*»**»*»*'«**»»»(6)  16,000 
On  'JO'tU  October,  Cavalry  and  Coasacki,   **»%(c)     20,000 

Total,****** 
Allow  thuy  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  sick,  and  pri- 
toners,  from  battle  Borodino,  till  battle  Malo- 
yaioklavitz,  inclusive, ' 


130,000 
40,000 

90,000 


Remain, 


(rf) 


By  the  same  authority  which  stated  Kutusoff's  army  nt  200,(1 
strong,  we  are  informed,  that  Wittgenstein's  force  at  tlu'  lastl 
attack  upon  Polotzk,  was  60,000  men,  which  must  be  tolmblyl 
correct,  for 


His  force  at  first  engagements,  31st  August,  was  about  • 
Re>enforccd  by  troojjs  from  Finland,  ■»*******.«*»****^- 
Do.  by  troops  from  Fctersburgh, 


Total  including  re*enforcemcnts,«*' 


40,000 
18,000 
17,000 

75,000 


(a)  Rottopchin's  Proclamation,  Sept.  ilth. 

(b)  Thirty  thousand  troops  joined  from  the  Twer  side ;  but  those  at  Klin,  at  ll 
date  of  Rostopchin's  proclamation,  must  have  been  included  in  that  number. 

(r)  Order  of  the  day  to  main  army,  Oct  26th,  and  Kutusoff's  Journal,  fromd 
to  1 3th  Oct. 

(rf)  Allowing  35  or  40,000  men  to  Winzengcrode's  force,  the  remainder  woul 
make  in  the  one  case,  exactly  150,000  men  for  Kutusofl-s  army,  according  to  Cou^ 
Bown's  dispatch. 


SIT 

Witlgtnit«in'i  fore*  brought  forward,««««%««M»*«**«%    75,()oO 
llii  loM  to  Ui«t  attack  upun  Tolotzk,  wa*  about,  *«««*«     ]  ,';,cxv) 

Remain,  *«»««M«    tiu,(X)U 

The  conilition  of  the  llussiuii  army  nt  the  beginning  and  the 
clone  oilhe  campaign,  would  ihcrefore  stand  thus: 


Total  force  at  Bnt,  %»»»»»%»»%»»%***»*»*»»%%»%%**»»* 
Oflrrisoii  HiiTu,  %^%%»%»»*»*^%^%^^^»»»»»%^^%%^%%^%»-»^ 
Troop*  tVoin  Fiulnml,*»»*»*»*»*»*****«»**»«*»v»»»»* 
Moldnviaii  army,  »»*»«**»*»%***%»»**»«*■*»»«■»%♦»»»•»» 
Ru'enfirceniint^  joined  main  army  till  the  flight  of 


Do. 


tiua  Wittgcubtviii,  **•»*«*%%*»•»*»»* 


Lost  (luring  the  campaign,  killed,  wounded,  and  pris. 

Siip|)0)io  of  wounded,  recovered,  and  joined,  ««««(a) 
Uu-unforced  at  end  of  the  campaign,    *******»v»(6) 


Off  Polei,  deserted  per  8th  Bulletin, 


302,000 
80,000 
18,000 
£0,000 

114,800 
P,000 

531,800 
lfi(),000 

371.800 
10,000 
70,000 

4,51,800 
20.000 

431,800 


But  of  tliese,  perhaps  70,000  were  militia,  which  would  not  go 

1  out  of  the  Empire;  perhaps  60,000  might  be  left  in  the  garri- 

I  sons  of  Riga,   Bobrunsk,  and  in  Poland,  which  would  leave 

300,000  as  the  force  which  passed  the  Niemcn  and  entered  the 

Prussian  territory,  viz.  260,000  Regulars,  and  40  .     50,000 

Cossacks.  These  were  re-enforced  afterwards  at  difJercjii  times. 

I  In  the  returns  of  the  Russian  losses  during  the  campaign  of 

1812,  it  is  supposed,  that  these  were  only  the  ieturns  of  the 

I  regular  troops  and  not  of  the  Cossacks,  whichi  were  kept  scpa« 


(n)  <■  Offlccni  and  soldiers  who  are  recovering  their  health,  are  daily  joining  the 

I  irmy.    I'hc  sick,  and  those  wounded  in  the  field  of  honour,  being  in  the  middle  of 

Russia,  among  their  relations  and  fellow  citizens,  receive  every  support  and  atten- 

tion,  which  can  only  bo  expected  from  mothers  and  wives,  from  brothers  and  chil< 

I iren. 

[l')  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  December  12th,  1 81 2,  and  Russian  do.  and  Jour- 
I  gals,  but  tlicse  were  all  militia,  and  could  not  go  out  of  the  country. 
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Yaic,  but  this  I  do  not  state  from  official  authority,  liowcvcr, 
it  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  case.  AVhen  tlic  Rus. 
sian  army  passed  the  Nienicn,  the  Prussian  and  other  German 
pajiers  stated,  that  they  did  so  in  three  bodies  of  90,000, 
gOjOOO,  and  70,000,  besides  the  guards,  which  is  nearly  wliat  I 
have  supposed  it  to  have  been* 

What  the  force  was  which  Prussia  had  organised  at  this  mo- 
ment,  is  more  imccriain.  We  know  from  ofiicial  authority,  tliat 
her  force  by  the  month  of  August  wns  augnieutcd  to  fully  200,000 
men,  regular  ti:oojis.  At  this  moment,  it  would  scarcely  tx. 
cced  80  or  100,000  men,  if  so  many,  and  which,  doductiir^r 
the  numbers  employed  in  besieging  the  dilforent  loiticss(s, 
would  not  leave  above  210,000  Russians  and  Prussians  em- 
ployed in  all  quarters  in  the  field;  and  not  above  Ifio  or 
180,000  as  the  army  in  Saxony,  to  oppose  this  immense  force, 
again  collected  by  Bonaparte.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ns. 
certain  this  exactly,  as  the  allied  accounts  of  these  thinjrs  aiv 
more  deficient,  (at  least  unknown  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.: 
than  those  of  the  enemy.  But  a  due  consideration  of  the  subsc- 
♦fuent  narrative  will  sheW',  that  the  above  numbers  art  not  far 
from  the  truth,  and  sufficiently  accurate  to  guide  us  in  our  fu- 
ture statements  and  relations. 

With  a  force  of  200,000  men,  as  elsewhere  more  particular' 
ly  mentioned,  on  the  24th  April,  Bonaparte  left  Mentz,  and 
issuing  through  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  he  on  the  27th,  *  ap- 
proached the  Saale,  and  joined  the  army  under  Boauhaniois. 
The  advanced  parties  of  tlie  allies  which  wore  on  the  left  bank 
of  that  river,  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  as  this  ovorwhclmini; 
force  ardvanced.  The  Moniteur  and  other  Paris  Journal!>,  tlicii 
sovereigns  of.'public  opinion  in  France,  and  abject  slaves  of  the 
tyrants  will,  now  recovered  from  that  state  of  torpor,  into  wliitli 
the  premature  rigours  of  a  Russian  winter  had  thrown  them,  and 
cheered  at  the  appearance  of  this  new  army,  which  they  endea- 
voured to  make  France,  and  perhaps  themselves  believe,  was 
part  of  that  which  had  retreated  so  gloriously  f  from  Russia 
during  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  began  once  more  to 


N  •  Uonnparte's  dispafcli,  April  30th. 

f  From  hence  the  necessity  of  this  glorious  retreat.     Muniteur,  Dec.  Sib*,  ISV2, 
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oi)cn  their  artillery  of  bravado  and  menace  upon  Europe.'* 
»  Your  moments  of  joy,"  said  the  haughty  Moniteur,  "  arc 
nasscii — wo  are  awaking — the  Lion  slept,  and  you  have  believed 
liim  dead."  *  To  the  cabinet  labours  of  his  Majesty,  "  are 
(foiii"  to  succeed  warlike  works,  and  those  grand  military  com- 
binations, which  command  victory  and  decide  the  fate  of  Em- 
pires—that noble  andadljj,  which  no  reverse  can  shake  anil  which 
(oinniands  events,  leaves  no  douhi  astothe  issneof  thecampaign."f 
According  to  them,  the  greatest  Captain  of  the  age  was  gone 
loitli  conquering,  and  to  conquer.  The  glory  of  the  French 
anus,  it  vvas  haughtily  predicted,  should  sulfer  no  decay,  the 
stiTiii'-th  of  the  French  Empire  no  diminution.  The  Russians 
wore  to  he  driven  back  into  their  ^^  frightful  climate^'  and  Na- 
poleon the  great,  still  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Nor  was 
1  the  slavish  press  of  Paris  singular  in  their  predictions  and  evil 
forhodiiigs  for  the  catise  of  Europe.  Their  doctrines  were 
eagerly  inibibed,  and  cheerfully  echoed  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, whereas  men  have  the  Uberty  to  speak  what  they  think,  it 
jmist  have  }iroceeded  from  choice,  not  necessity;  while  the  na- 
tive of  France  or  Russia  might  very  readily  suppose,  it  was 
[also  what  they  wished.  By  such  men,  prophecies  which  for 
blackness  and  darkness,  might  have  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
Itlie  Moniteur,  were  confidently  promulgated  in  the  diurnal  press 
jot' London.  What!  contend  with  the  mighty  Napoleon — "  Oh! 
(dimuiated  cnisadcrs" — with  the  Lion  which  has  slept  dur- 
liiii,'  a  whole  winter,  and  thereby  gathered  strength  which  is 
Ijiiesistible— with  the  greatest  Captain  of  the  age,  whom  frosts 
laiul  snows  alone  can  conijucr,  and  even  these  to  vanquish, 
must  attack  him  premutimdt/.  Similar  to  these,  were  the  argu- 
^iii'iits  and  declamation  with  which  the  better  feelings  of  Brit- 
ons were  doomed  for  a  while  again  to  be  annoyed — and  as 
the  awful  events  of  1812  had  never  taken  place — as  if  Bona- 
brte  had  been  issuing  from  the  Krendiu,  "  \.o  finish  the  contest 
h  the  roi/incs  ff  /Isiu.'^ — and  as,  if  the  500,000  waj'riors,  whose 
Jiiihurii'd  bones  were  bleaching  on  the  froiicen  wilds  of  Russia, 
lad  now  been  re-aniiuated,  the  usual  knell  of  despondency  was 

*  Moniteur,  March  SOtli,  1812. 

f  Do.  '     April  iWth,  1812.  '' 
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rung  in  the  ears  of  nations,  of  "  Tremble  Europe,  for  your 
tloom  is  sealed — your  destinies  are  determined."  To  such 
might  properly  be  applied  the  severe  language  of  Hector  to 
Polydamas,  in  the  conclusion  of  tlie  speech  to  him,  which  ha 
been  previously  quoted. 

"  But  why  Ehoiild'st  thou  suspect  tlio  war's  succcs<i, 
Hone  fears  it  moru,  as  none  promotes  it  less: 
Tho*  all  our  chiefs  amid  yon'  ships  expire, 
Trust  thy  own  cowardice  to  'scape  their  fire. 
Troy  and  her  sons  may  find  a  gen'ral  grave, 
But  thou  can'st  live,  for  tliou  can'st  be  a  slave. 
Yet  should  the  fears  that  tvari/  mind  suggests 
Sjncad  their  cold  poison  through  uur  solUier'n  breasts. 
My  jiiv'lin  can  revenge  so  base  a  part, 
And  ftee  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart."  * 

In  the  end  of  April  the  Russian  army  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  their  venerable  leader,  Kutusoff.     He  fell  ill  at  | 
Buntzlaw,  during  the  advance  of  the  army,  and  there  he  did, 
deeply  regretted  by  his  Sovereign  and  *  his  country.    «'  Your 
tears  (said  Alexander  in  his  letter  to  his  widow)  flow  not  alone 
for  liim — I  weep — all  Russia  weeps  with  you."f     His  death  | 
was  concealed  from  the  army  %  for  some  time,  lest  it  might  dis- 
pirit  them,  so  great  was  their  attachment  to  him,  and  ccnii. 
dence  in  his  abilities  as  a  general.     By  order  of  Alexander,  hij| 
remains  were  carried  to  Moscow,  and  there  interred  in  a  piib< 
lie  manner,   w  ith  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  his  ser- 
vices.    On  the  12th  of  June,  this  solemn  ceremony  took  place,! 
It  was  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  kind.     The  people 
tb'ew  the  funeral  car  containing  the  body  of  their  Great  Chid, 
to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Casan,  where  it  was  interreJl 
under  a  picture  which  represents  the  deliverance  of  Moscow, 
and  the  tomb  was  covered  by  the  trophies  of  French  caglfSiL 
and  colours  taken  from  the  Turks.     There  a  monument  is  tol 


•  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  XII.  verses  285 — iJ94. 
f  Alexander's  letter  to  Princess  Catharine  Ilinishina,   (the  wife  of  Kutusof 
Dresden,  April  '2r>th,  181.-. 
4  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  May  6lh,  1813, 
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of  Kutusolfl 


be  erected  to  his  memory,  by  his  grattful  Sovereign,  "  behold- 
ing which,  the  Russian  will  feel  his  heart  swelled  with  pride, 
and  the  Foreigner  will  respect  a  nation  that  gives  birth  to  such 
great  men."*  The  name  of  Kutusoff  can  never  be  forgotten. 
It  will  stand  the  theme  of  future  ages,  and  will  claim  the  undi- 
vided admiration  of  Russia,  while  Borodino  stands  recorded  ii» 
her  history — while  her  Wolga  rolls  his  current  to  the  deep. 

Before  commencing  his  operations,  Bonaparte  communi- 
cated t're  manner  in  which  his  future  progress  was  to  be  made 
known  to  the  world.  A  new  course  was  adopted  to  publish 
Fnnch  falsehoods  and  French  successes  to  Europe,  and  the 
first  bulletin  of  the  Grand  army  was  no  longer  to  be  the  war- 
uhoop  of  massacre,  and  the  watchword  for  desolation.  Bona- 
parte, who  was  in  all  things  superstitious,  conceived  bad  for- 
tune might  attend  him  unless  he  changed  his  system.  The 
29lh  of  the  name  of  bulletins-  that  awful  jumble  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  in  whose  terrific  page 


"  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible, 


S«rved  only  to  disclose  new  sights  of  woe." 


-*' 


liail  proved  too  harsh  a  lesson  for  French  vivacity  and  credu- 
jlity  to  study,  and  therefore  a  dispatch  to  the  Empress,  Queen 
land  Regent,  was  thenceforward  to  inform  France,  and  was  con- 
|ceiveJ  to  be  sufficient  to  alarm  Europe. 

The  disposable  force  of  the  allies,  at  this  moment,  was  cer- 
ainly  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  brought  against  them, 
uiid  ut  the  same  time  they  wefd  advanced  into  a  country  on 
vliose  friendship  they  could  not  f^epend.  The  conduct  of  Sax- 
bny,  at  least  the  Government  and  the  majority  of  its  people,  had 
been  and  still  was  decisively  in  the  French  interest.  However, 
rhat  the  force  of  the  allies  wanted  in  numerical  strength,  was 
In  some  measure  made  up  by  the  excellent  quality  of  their 
loops,  and  the  spirit  which  animated  them.  The  Russians 
kad  before  their  eyes  that  deliverance  of  tlieir  country  which 
piey  had  wrought — the  glorious  deeds  which  they  had  achiev- 

*  Alexander's  letter  referred  to  above. 
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ed  in  the  prccwling  camyyiign,  anil  they  were  well  awaro,  tliat 
the  pnstnt  could  not  be  a  more  formidable  enemy  tl.nn  iliose 
host«i  which  they  had  already  overeome.  Before  their  manly  bi). 
Roms.  that  impenetrable  shield  of  their  native  land,  sijspoiukd 
from  !  blue  ribbon,  now  hun.*;  that  silver  shichl,  the  gilt  el'tluir 
grati  ful  Sovereisrn,  and  the  noble  memento  of  their  fornur  ^rlorv 
and  renown.  lh<  lus<  re  was  not  to  be  dimmed  on  the  j>l;iin';  of 
Germany.  Thv,  Prussians  had  cruel  wrongs  to  redress— (hcid, 
ful  defeats  to  wipe  away.  They  had  every  thinj^  that  w;is 
pleasing  to  expect  from  success,  and  the  most  terrible  caJMmi. 
ties  to  dread  if  unsuccessful.  *'  The  moment  (said  their  .Sovc 
reign  to  them)  is  now  arrived,  in  which  no  illusion  rcsppctiiK; 
our  condition  can  remain;  you  know  what  a  miserable  fate  a- 
waits  you  if  we  do  not  honourably  finish  the  now  cominenciiif 
cont'St — every  thing  else  must  now  give  way  to  this."*  Tlip 
disgrace  of  .Tena  hung  in  a  dark  cloud  over  their  country,  and 
the  bloody  streets  of  Lubec  stood  in  all  their  horrors  before 
the  eyes  of  thnr  veteran  leader.  Their  country,  with  one  voice, 
called  for  their  utmost  exertions;  and  Germany,  they  well 
knew,  beheld  their  efforts  with  hope  and  exultation. 

Siich  were  the  feelings,  and  such  were  the  sentiments  of  tlie 
two  nations,   immediately  engaged  in  this  im}>ortant  contet, 
when  on  the  29lh  April  and  first  of  May,  the  contending  liosts, 
imder  their  respective  Sovereigns,  met  on  the  banks  oftliel 
Saale,  near  Wiessenfells.     On  this  point  there  was  for  sevcralj 
days  some  very  sharp  skirmishing,  particularly  on  the  Ist,  inl 
which,  on  the  side  of  the  French,  the  Duke  of  Istria  (IJossicrcs) 
was  killed  by  the  first  cannon  ball  that  was  fired  Jf  and  on  tliej 
side  of  the  allies,  a  son  of  Marshal  Blucher  had  his  ear  cut  cti'liy| 
fi  stroke  of  a  sabre,  in  the  first  rencounter  the  enemy  had  wit! 
the  Prussians;  and  as  it  was  done  by  a  French  soldier  of 
same  name,  and  belonging  to  the  same  corps,  which,  with  asaJ 
bre,  first  drew  blood  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  l»07j  by 
linijr   Prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  Bonaparte  therefore  aiigiircdf 
qually  favourable  of  the  result  of  the  present  campaign.^ 

*  Kinjsof  IVu'^sia's  address  Borlin,  March  23d. 
f  Bonaparte's  ispatch,  morning  of  the  '2d  May. 
\  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto.  ist  May. 
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biicb  miserable  shifts  did  ho  attempt  to  raise  tlie  spirits  of  liis 
;inny,  »'>'!  '^^^'P  "P  those  of  the  French  nation.  The  opera- 
tions, however,  in  which  these  things  took  phiee  were  only  the 
inoliuie  to  more  sanguinary  and  important  scenes,  wliieh  took 
iihice  oa  the  (bllowing  thiy  at  Lutzen. 

Kaily  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  May,  the  French  army,  un- 
(kr  the  comniajid  of  Bonaj)arte  in  j)erbon,  was  posted  in  the 
following  positions.     The  left,  consisting  of  the  5th  and  lltli 
-orns,  under  the  Viceroy,  leaned  u)ion  tlje  Elster.     The  cen- 
tre, coimnan(Ied  by  Ney,  lield  the  village  of  Kara.     The  Eni- 
jidor,  with  the  young  and  old  guartls,  was  at  Lutzen.     The 
])iike  of  Ilagusa  with  his  corps,   consisting  of  three  divisions, 
i'onncd  the  right,   and  was  stationed  at  the  defile  of  Poseina, 
ami  (icncral   Bertrand  with  the  4th  corps,    was  directed  to 
inarch  to  the  same  j)lace.*     The  main  army  of  the  allies  broke 
lip  t'roui  llotha  and  Borna,  passed  vho  Elster  at  Zweknw,  Zeitz, 
iiiml  Pegau,  and  without  any  opposition  from  the  enoiuy,  tirew 
j  up  in  battle  array  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Elster,  with  their 
I  ri;rht  wing  to  the  village  of  Wrexen  and   their  left  to  that  of 
Gruiia.     Bonaparte  wa>  aware  that  the  allies  were  determined 
to  attack  him,  but  he  conceived  that  they  would  not  be  able  to. 
I  do     till  the  ()th,f  by  which  time  he  calculated  upon  having 
taken  such  measures  as  would  either  prevent  this,  or  enable 
[him  to  attack  them  to  advantage.     For  this  j)urpose  he  iiad 
liuarched  a  considerable  force  from  his  left,  consisting  of  four 
Idiviiiions,  under  Lauriston,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
Iheipsic,  which,  after  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  force  there 
|statioiicd,  he  effected.     His  iatention,  as  soon  as  tins  was  ac- 
complished, was  to  march  all  his  force  in  that  direction,  and 
niiiiiing  it  pivot  on  Leipsic,  to  take  the  allies  en  revers^  in  other 
Ivords,  turn  the  right  of  their  army,  and  cut  off  all  their  com- 
|minicutions  with  the  Elbe  and  their  re-enfoi cements;    which 
bperation,  the  possession  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Wittenberg 
bndTorgau,  on  tlie  Elbe,  and  in  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  allies, 
p'oukl  have  enabled  him  to  have  done  with  comparative  security 

*  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  morning  of  the  2d  '^l^y. 
t  Ditto,        ditto,        ditto. 
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on  bis  part.  In  this  intention,  however,  he  was  for  a  ma, 
nient  prevented,  and  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to  fight, 
■iiad  save  himself  from  destruction. 

Wittgenstein,  wht  at  present  had  the  chief  coinmaiid  of  tlij 
allied  army,  was  awar;'  of  the  enemy's  intention,  uiid  j  a  simi. 
lar  measure  on  his  part,  and  by  a  general  engagonent,  M's dr. 
lermined  to  prevent  it.  He  re;:olved  to  Usrn  the  entwy's  ii^i)t 
wing,  while  he  directetl  his  principal  efforts  again.t  the  centre, 
where  he  had  ascertained  that  th<^  enemy's  principal  «trciigth 
and  best  troops  were  stationed.  This  brought  on  the  most  oh. 
stinate  and  bloody  battle  of  Lutzen,  or  Gnos  (iorcVten.  Wl.ile 
Bon;(p»rte  was  upon  the  point  of  marching  iiis  main  lur  :o 
Lcip.i*',  about  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  he  was  sir- prised,  to 
see  th.:;  whojc  allied  army  marching  against  his  right  wing  and 
centre.  "'In  deep  cohunns  (said  he)  whos<!  extent  obscured 
the  horm.iy,  the  enemy  presented  forces  which  seemed  iin- 
inens,e."*  His  own,  which  was  still  more  numerous,  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  enumerate.  Preparations  were  v,  quickly  as  possi- 
ble made  to  receive  them.  The  Viceroy  was  «>rdered  to  move 
to  the  left  of  Ney  to  support  him — exactly  at  noon  the  attack 
began  upon  the  enemy's  centre.  Blucher  led  the  van  of  the 
allied  a  my,  and  where  he  was,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  be  idle, 
The  attack  was  dreadful.  Ney,  with  five  divisions,  said  die  ene- 
my, supported  the  battle  at  this  point,  which,  at  "  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  became  terrible, "f  so  much  so  that  Bona- 
parte himself,  at  the  head  of  the  last  of  the  guards,  marched 
behind  the  centre  of  the  army  to  support  Ney.  The  village  of  I 
Gros  Gorchen  was  taken  by  storm.  D'Yorks  corps  moved  to 
the  right  of  the  village;  the  whole  allied  army  at  the  same  time 
wheeled  to  the  right,  when  the  battle  became  general  along  the 
whole  line.  The  villages  of  Klien  Gorchen  and  Rathno  were 
also  taken  by  storm.  The  enemy  retook  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  Gros  Gorchen,  but  they  were  as  quickly  retaken  from  bin 
again.:^  This  place  was  taken  and  retaken  six  times  during  thcl 
day.    The  tnemy's  army  was  placed  behind  a  long  ridge,  in  si 
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sirinff  ol"  villages;  in  the  front  was  a  hollow  way,  on  the  left  a 

stream  fit  to  float  timber.     He  had  an  immense  train  of  artil- 

jlciyot  12  pounders,  and  upwards,  and  all  his  batteries  in  the 

„  ,011  fields  were  supported  by   masses  of  infantry  in  solid 

fMics.    The  plan  of  the  allies  was  to  attack  Gros  Gorchen 

V  ,1.  inlaiitry  and  artillery,  and  by  a  strong  column  of  cavalry 

,101  cc  the  enemy's  line  to  the  right  of  that  place,  and  cut  off 

H'lie  troops  more  to  the  right;  the  other  parts  of  the  army  cn- 

'oairiiiiv  as  quick  as  they  could,  and  as  circumstances  would  per- 

[jjii.     The  Prussian  guards  were  now  directed  to  execute  tin's 

iiimortaiit  operation.    Under  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  they 

.dvaiiccd  to  the  charge — they  weretlriven  back — again  they  re- 

ijirned  to  the  combat — "  the  affair  assumed  the  most  extensive 

clianictcr  of  attack  and  defence  of  a  post,  repeatedly  taken,  lost, 

Ifiul  retaken;"*  but  after  an  obstinate  combat  of  an  hour  and  a 

jlmir,  tluy  succeeded;  all  the  villages  were  retaken,  and  remain- 

|f(l  in  tlie  jinjvSLSsion  of  the  allies.f     In  other  parts  of  the  field 

jtiie  battle  raged  with  equal  fury.     The  troops  under  Win?:en- 

Lcrode  and  D'York,   with  part  of  the  Russian  troops  under 

IGeneral  Berg,  had  engaged  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army 

under  Marmont  and  General  Compans.  The  enemy,  said,  that 

Itlie  allies  "  were  stopped  quite  short,"  and  that  the  Marine 

i-ciriinents  supported  several  charges  with  sangJroid,and  covered 

|thc  field  of  battle  with  the  best  o^  the  enemy's  cavalry ;f  both 

parties,  indeed,  fought  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.     "  We 

wood,"  said  Wittgenstein  at  this  time,  «  opposed  to  the  enemy 

jit  the  distance  of  100  paces,  and  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles 

|)ecanie  general."^     A  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  shew 

ifliat  a  sanguinary   scene  it  must  have  been,  where  above 

^00,000  men  in  opposite  sides  stood  under  the  fire  of  12  and  18 

pounders,  and  continued  discharges  of  musquetry,  at  such  a 

hort  distance  from  each  other  for  10  hours.     "  The  battle," 

aid  the  enemy  at  this  moment,  "  occupied  a  line  of  tv/o  leagues, 

[nearly  six  miles)  covered  with  fire,  smoke,   and  clouds  of 


'  Catlicart's  dispatch,  May  6th. 
I }  Bonaparte's  dispatcli,  May  2d. 
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tlust.*'*  The  villnfres  on  the  loft  wiiifr  were  also  taken  nnd  re. 
taken  scvoriil  times.  But  il  wus  on  the  centre  whore  the  batilf 
continued  to  rage  with  the  greatest  liiry.  The  village  of  Kara 
was  onec  more  taken  by  the  enemy.  Again  it  was  wrested  IVom 
him,  after  an  attack  still  more  tremendous  than  any  wliidi  Imd 
yet  taken  place.  The  enemy's  centre  gave  way — the  troops  (IcJ 
— and  several  battalions  throw  away  their  arms  in  constcrna. 
tion.f  Never  did  the  enemy  before,  in  any  battle,  make  such 
an  admission;  but  again  they  rallied,  said  ho,  oxclaiinin<r,  rnr 
/<'  Jiinpcreufi  tlio  moment  that  he  niade  his  a|)pearanee.  Hon. 
not,  with  a  divibion  from  Marmont's  force,  was  now  orckmlto 
Kara.  All  the  young  and  old  guards,  under  Mortier,  Drou- 
ct,  &c.  with  80  pieces  of  cannon,  and  supported  l)y  the  cavaln, 
wore  iu)w  orilcred  to  this  point  to  make  a  last  desperate  cfl'ort, 
**  They  set  out,"  said  the  enemy,  "  at  lull  gallop,  the  fire  be- 
came  dreadful,:):  and  the  allies  at  this  point  were  overihrown;' 
this  latter  assertion  was  not  true;  "  the  enemy,"  saitl  Wittgtn. 
stein,  "  again  attacked  our  centre  and  the  villages  with  »m\, 
briskness,  but  we  nuiintained  our  position. "§  On  the  n^h\  of  I 
the  enemy's  position,  Bertrand,  with  the  ith  corps,  was  direct- 
ed to  debouch  upon  the  rear  of  the  allies,  ot  the  moment  wlien 
he  should  perceive  the  engagement  at  the  hottest.  But  lie  was  I 
too  strongly  opposed  to  do  much  injury.  After  sustaining  se- 
veral charges  ot*  cavalry,  he  succeeded  in  entering  the  line,  said 
the  enemy,  but  not  till  Bonaparte  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
forward  his  whole  right  wing  to  enable  him  to  do  so;  but  that 
was  not  the  object  which  he  was  sent  to  perform;  in  fact,  he  was 
ahnost  cut  ofli  and  with  difficulty  rejoined  the  army.  Eoi 
parte,  in  hiis  usual  light  way,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  I 
charges  made  against  l^ertrand  by  the  jellied  pavalry.  "Itvasj 
in  vain  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  capered  about  his  squares;! 
his  march  was  not  relaxed  by  it."||  In  some  of  these  cfl/icrJ 
however,   they  succeeded  in  l^rcaking  info  the  squares,  aDdJ 


*  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  May  2d. 
f  Bonaparte's  dispatcti,  May  2d.—"  Our  pentre  gave  way,  {Jle  chit)  some  batul^L 
JODS  fled  {se  debanderent.) 

I  Bonajtartc's  uispatch.  May  2d.  §  Wittgenstein's  bulletin,  May?d, 

II  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  May  2d. 
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(UUinj?  tlown  the  infantry."*     Such  cnpors  were  rnthcr  scrioiw 
Itliin"!*'    They  had  sent  him,  without  rrluxinif  his  march,  from 
tliehii"'*''  *'*  ^''*^  Mi)skwa,  to  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale. 
Kvith  cciiial  fhppancy  docs  he  pass  over  n  still  more  iinpor- 
Itiiiit  opi ration.     "  The  Viceroy  entered  the  line  on  the  left, 
liiml  tlie   Duke  of  Tarentum    attacked  the  enemy's   rcsLrvr, 
liiml  roaclied  the  villages  upon  which   the  enemy  rcsteil    his 
|ri"lit»  "t  "t  the  time  the  last  dreadful  attack  was  made  upon 
Kiini;  but  for  what  purpose  v  -  are  left  by  him  to  conjecture. 
IIowc'vcJ,  that  want  is  supplied  by  other  authority.     Foiled  in 
lliis  (k'sperate  efibrts  in  the  centre,  he  endeavoured  to  turn 
I  the  ibrtune  of  the  day  by  making  a  desj>i'rate  attack  upon  the 
lii'flit  wiiiii  of  the  allies,  while   Macdonald  endeavonrejl  to  se- 
imiiitc  it  from  the  centre  of  the  army,  which,  if  he  hud  accom- 
Ipiislied,  he  would  have  wrested  every  thing  from  them  which 
jtlRy  l»i»d  gained  on  the  left  and  the  centre.     For  this  purpose 
jlhe  Viceroy's  corps  entered  the  line  on  the  left ;  and  all  the  troops 
Liiicli  occupied  Leipsie,!   having  been  ri'called,  and  joined  to 
Itiioin  for  the  same  j)urpose,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
Itht'  ciKuny  with  this  force,  perhaps  50,000  strong,  supported  by 
jtlufire  of  several  batteries,  nnulc  a  desperate  effort  against  the 
'liillil  wing  of  the  allies.     The  infantry  of  a  part  of  the  Russian 
reserve  was  now  brought  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  right 
minjr,  and  the  battle  was  maintained   with   great   obstinacy. 
ISoDU  after  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  army  was  or- 
Wcivd  from  the  left  to  the  right,  to  turn  this  attack,  and  t« 
cliarge  the  columns  of  the  enemy,   and  at  this  critical  mo- 
j.;:iii,  said  Lord  Cathcart,   "  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  Bonaparte  and  all  his  nvimj;  but 
let'ore  the  cavalry  could  arrive  it  became  so  dark  that  no- 
tliiiig  could  be  distinguished   but  the  flashes  of  the  guns." J 
Il1ie  shades  of  night  therefore,  only  put  an  end  to  this  mur- 
Ucious  battle,  continued  from  noon  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
kt  night,  with  'he  utmost   skill,   obstinacy,    and   valour,  on 
|)oth  sides.     With  that  contempt  of  truth  which  had  so  long 

*  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  May  6th.  f  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  May  2d. 

\  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  May  2gl.  §  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  May  6th. 
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distinguliilicil  tlic  oflicial  communications  of  Bonnpnitc  |, 
asHcrtcd,  that  "  the  enemy  fled,  nnd  we  purHUod  him  for 
a  league  and  a  half."*  "  The  allies  (said  Lord  Cathcnri)  n. 
maincd  in  possession  of  the  disputed  viUogcs^  and  of  the  line  on 
iBhich  the  enemy  had  stood."f  "  We  constantly  kept  the  fieU 
of  battle — the  victory  was  ours,"  said  Wittgenstein. 

llius  terminated  the  great  and  important  battle  of  Liitzen, 
in  which  the  gallant  Wittgenstein  commanded  tlio  allitd  mniv, 
In  it  the  veteran  General,  Bluchcr,  and  the  Emperor  Alaaii- 
der  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  The  post  of  honour  and 
of  danger  was  well  occupied  by  the  former;  and  the  latttr,  dis. 
pising  all  personal  danger,  was  found  throughout  the  ranks 
animating  the  men  by  his  j)resence  and  his  example.  IIl'  rodi' 
through  the  Russian  lines,  said  the  enemy  in  his  usual  aumm 
manner,  animating  his  men,  by  exclaiming,  "  Coura<^e!  Q,i 
is  with  tis.'"1[.  This  was  not  the  way  indeed  which  tlio  oncirj 
animated  his  men — they  did  not  understand  such  lan^aiuj^e- 
the  feelings  that  it  occasioned  were  foreign  to  their  luarti. 
*'  Before  you  is  Leipsic — plmider  it,"  they  would  have  more 
readily  understood.  Every  man  in  the  allied  army  did  his  duty  on 
this  day;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  had  there  been  a  ft* 
hours  more  of  day  light,  there  would  in  reality  have  been  an 
end  of  Bonaparte,  and  all  his  army.  But  a  more  glorious  field,! 
within  hail  of  this  one,  was  reserved  to  accomplish  this  might} 
K  "iect.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility exceeded  what  is  stated  in  the  oflicial  dispatches.  Thi 
enemy  rated  the  loss  of  the  allies  at  from  25  to  S0,000  men, 
and  his  own  at  10,000;  equal  to  what,  he  said,  Borodino 
him.  In  general,  in  his  dispatches,  Bonaparte  rated  the 
of  his  adversaries  according  to  what  his  own  really  was. 
oflicial  accounts  of  the  allies  state  their  loss  at  10,000  men, 
that  of  the  enemy  at  15,000  men,  and  1400  prisoners  withl 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  enemy  vaguely  stated  that  he  had 
«n  *'  so7ne  thousands  prisoners;"  and  it  wa»  not  till  some  da; 
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f  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch.  May  6Ui. 
I  B«naparte's  dispatch.  May  5th.    ,   . 
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after  the  battle,  when  he  found  tlic  Russians  claimed  the  prf- 
cetling  number,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  claim  to 
5  000  prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  allies,  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Homburgh  was  killed;  General  of  cavalry,  Bhuhcr,  and  Gene- 
rals Kanovintzin  and  Schamhorst  wounded.  On  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  General  Gourie  was  killed;  Marsha!  Ney,  Count 
Souliain,  Generals  Gerard,  Brcnnier,  Chemeneau  and  Guillot, 
were  wounded. 

Of  the  nuinbers  engaged  on  each  side  we  are  left  consider- 
ably in  the  dark,  except  from  the  narrative  of  the  enemy,  which 
imacic  the  allietl  army  from  150  to  200,000  strong;  but  his  own 
I  I'orcc  is  not  s^tated.     But,  fortunately,  he  has  furnished  us  with 
[data  to  ascertain  it  with  tolerable  accuracy.     In  his  first  dis- 
I  patch  we  will  find,  that  three  corps  which  wer3  in  this  battle 
arc  there  expressly  set  down  at  60,000  men  each,  or  180,000.* 
|Tu  these  we  have  to  add  the  Imperial  guards  themselves,  a- 
Lounting  to  near  40,000  men;  but  as  part  only  were  stated  to 
llmvc  been  in  this  battle,  we  shall  take  those  which  were,  at  on- 
liy  20,000  nien.f     To  these  united  numbers,  we  have  again  to 
ladil  the  army  unde :  Beauharnois,  which  was  sometime  before 
jstated  at  100,000  strong;  (Moniteur,  April  4th)  but  which,  af- 
Iter  deducting  the  detachments  under  Davoust  and  Vandamme, 
agahist  Bremen  and  Hamburgh,  re-enforcements  to  the  garri- 
on  of  Magdcburgh,  and  the  losses  it  had  sustained,  would  still 
[leave  from  50  to  60,000  men,  which  joined  Bonaparte  ai  Lut« 
Ken;  and  that  it  did  amount  to  so  many  the  enetuy  admits, 
vhen  he  says  it  consisted  of  two  corps,  the  5th  and  the  11th, 
jiml  tuui  Lauriston  was  detached  with  only  a  part  of  it,  consist- 
ng,  however,  of  four  divisions,  or  24,000  men,  as  a  division 
i  generally  6000,  unless  it  alludes  to  the  grand  divisions  of  a 
barticular  corps,  when  it  is  more.     Thus,  according  to  the  ene> 
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Bonaporte's  diKpetch,  Mentz,  April  2  Ut — Ney't  curvi,  60,000,  in  advance  of 

rfurt.    Mannont's,   («tli)  60,000,  at  Gotha.     Bertrand's,  (4U«)  60,000,  ot  Co- 

«urg."    Most  of  tl)«  London  |>apers  in  publLsIiing  this  dispatclt  struck  out  tha 

luniberi.    Imperial  guards,  under  Besaierres,  at  Eisenach,  Pavoust  and  Vandum- 

11,21,000,  besides  Danes. 

t  Ireviw  (Mortier)  in  the  last  dreadful  attack  upon  Kara,  had  with  him  16  b«t- 
^ola  of  the  tfoung  ^arJs,  perhaps  10,000  men. 
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iny'fi  accounts,  liU  I'orce  must  luive  iiinountcd  to  'ij'O  i.j  'jfio  oq,) 
null.  Nor  wjis  tlie  whok-  of  his  loroi*  in  thin  Imiik,,  for  |„> 
cxj)rossly  li'lls  us  that  thf  '2d  division  oftlit-  young  guards,  Imif 
of  tho  old  f^uurds,  Oiidinot's  corp!',  Victor's  corps,  ami  JScbus- 
tiani's  cavalry,  were  not  in  the  battle* 

That  the  forco  o\'  the  idlics   in  that  (junrtcr  nnioimtid  lu 
100,000  nion  is  fxtrtimly  probable,  t'loujxh  this  niiuilicr  {Ui 
not  tally  with  Sir  C".   Stewart's  siibsetnient  dispatcliciB,  \\\^\^\^ 
hhall  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  another  pliice.     lUii  it'll,,. 
force  of  the  allies  at  this  time  was  only  what  these  di'>piit  lii> 
its  published  in  the  London  Clazettc,  would  have  us  biliivi',  it 
is  unaccountable  how  f^ord  Cathcart  shouUI  express  liiins.jfln 
the  strong  lanj<uage  he  does,  when  he  looked  Inrwarcl  to  iLe 
total    desliiiction    of    Bonaparte   aiul    all    the    French  iirmv, 
a  thing  which  must  have  been  utterly  impracticable  liiul  the 
]iuuil)er  of  the  allies  been  many  fewer  than  the  cnciiiy  stiites 
them  to  liave  been.     The  bulletin  of  the  allies  expressly  stiitcJ 
that  "  near  ")0,()()0  of  «)ur  best  troops  have  not  yet  been  v\m«. 
eil;"f  and  which  was  perhaps  the  corps  of  General  MiJarailo-l 
vitch,   wliich   was  at  Zeit/,  with   lOO  pieces  of  artillery,  iiniil 
which  was  ordered  to  join  the  main  arniy  on  the  3d.    Includ- 
ing Miiaradovitch's  corps,  theret'ore,   the  allied  army  piiliajMl 
mnounted  to  1()0,000  men  or  upwards,  a  force,  however,  still 
very  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.     It  is  not  in  statcnicntil 
such  as  this  that  the  enemy  wanders  from  the  truth,  so  iiir  aJ 
lie  does  in  otiier  things.     Indeed  he  was  more  apt  to  inulcrintcl 
than  over  rate  the  force  oi"  his  antagonists,  in  order  to  piisiiadcl 
mankind  that  t''ey  could  not  possibly  succee«l  in  opjjosinfr  liim.| 

TJie  allied  army  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  ready  anji 
determined  to  renew  the  engagement  on  the  Ibllowing  niornl 
ing:  but  the  enemy,  who  had  been  so  roughly  handled,  tlici  noJ 
think  it  jjropor  to  await  tlie  attack.  Under  cover  of  the  nigjid 
he  liad  recourse  to  a  manoeuvre  which  the  allies  were  not  pie 
pared  for,  and  which  he  foresaw  would  gain  him  the  obj(ctt'oi| 
which  he  had  contended.  He  drew  olV  Ids  army  from  tliJ 
bloody  fields  of  Lutzen,  and  marched  to  Leipsic,  from  wlicucJ 
he  attempted  to  throw  his  whole  force  in  the  rear  of  the  aiiiiil 

*  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  May  2d,  10  p.  m. 
f  Wittgenstein's  dispatch,  May  ^lU 
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Iriiiv,  i»  onliT  to  intercept  their  comnuinicntions  with  Dresden, 

llio  oii'y  '■""*'  ''^  ^^■''''^'''  ^'"'y  ^'""'*'  *»l>taiM  cithir  re-eiiforee- 

milts  or  Mipp^'^'^'     'A'*'  prevent  tins,  the  ullieil  army  were  re- 

liidiiiitlv  olili^ed  to  abiuuNm  tlie  Held  lliey   had   won,  and  to 

lill  buck  upon  Dresden,  after  liavin<;  fully  susUiiiwd  its  iliarac- 

^^r  and  alforded  a  eheerinijf  pro.spect  of  wlial  it  would  one  djiy 

Lroriii  ii.ii'ainst  the  enendes  of  Kiirope.     Tlie  superiority  ot" 

liiiilurs  on  the  part  of  the  enen)y,  here  aujnin  enabled  iiini  to 

LpLVir  tlif  victor.     The  operations  which  he  now  undertook, 

lould  ht-'  performed   l»y  him,   even  though  (hifeateil   at   (irtw 

jiirt'lieii,  with  a  great  degree  of  security.     VVlioe^er  looks  ut 

he  mil))  will  see  that  if  pressed  l)y  the  allies  he  eould  retire  up- 

Ti)rij[.iii  Hud  Wittenberg,  ai*  sure  points  of  support,  in  the 
iiitlst  of  a  country  friendly  to  him.  The  allies,  on  the  con- 
Liiv»  I'li'J  ""^  "  single  fortified  place  in  their  rear,  on  which 
licvcmild  form  a  point  of  support,   while  the  enemy  liad  not 

jvtlic  line  of  the  Kibe,  but  the  fortresses  also  tin  the  line  of 
lit'  Oiler.     Saxony  was  also  their  enemy.     Yes,  to  the  eternal 
Iscrnce  of  tliat  country  and  her  Sovereign,  he  refused  to  join 
lie  standards  of  freedom  and  independence;  not  an  arm  was 
jftctl  up  to  assist  the  allies  when  the  whole  country  was  clear- 
I  of  the  French  troops;  and  Torgau,   which  had  a  garrison 
Itogt'ther  of  Saxon  troops,  was  instantly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
ke  enemy,  which  enabled  him  to  cross  the  Elbe  with  perfect 
curity,  and  ))ractise  the  same  manceuvres  between  the  Elbe 
|ul  the  Oder,  which  he  was  now  enabled  to  do,  with  the  assist- 
nce  of  Saxony,  between  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe.     Thus  situ- 
led,  the  ullitMl  army  could  not  act  otherwise.     Their  business 
as  caution,  lill  the  means  of  their  friends  were  more  conijilete- 
'  or<faiiiscd  and  ready  to  assist  them.     But  to  the   King  of 
bxoiiy  Uiey  owed  nothing — he  did  everything  at  this  moment 
Siicli  could  injure  their  cause,  and  which  might  have  been 
Itfll  to  the  liberty  of  Europe — he  did  what  no  other  Euro- 
pan  Prince  did;  namely,  when  his  troops  were J'rec  to  have  join- 
1  the  allies;  instead  of  doing  so,  he  joined  their  enemies.     On 
leir  side  he  would  risque  nothing — but  with  the  mighty  Napo-? 
on  every  thing — to  him  he  voluntarily  linked  his  fortunes,  when 
I  could  have  acted  otherwise,  and  of  course  richly  merited  tho 
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punishment  which  he  has  since  received,  though  far  from  b(J 
ing  eijual  to  his  deserts.  Had  Torgau  been  put  in  the  posst^i 
sion  of  the  allies,  and  had  the  Saxon  troops  joined  tlieni,  i 
thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  was  promised  to  be  done,  Bona. I 
parte  could  not  have  advanced  in  the  manner  he  did,  and  SaxJ 
ony  might  have  been  spared  the  miseries  she  afterwards  suffered 
But  what  appeared  at  this  moment  as  the  greatest  misfortuiieio 
the  allied  cause,  turned  out,  in  defiance  of  the  wish  and  power  of 
Saxony,  more  to  their  advantage,  and  led  their  unprincipled  I 
foe  into  a  situation  where  greater  destruction  and  niisfortunejj 
awaited  him.  Still  Europe  owes  the  Saxon  Government  iio.| 
thing  but  contempt  and  indignation. 

The  enemy  eagerly  snatched  the  opportunity  whicli  the  rc-l 
treat  of  the  allies  afforded  him,  to  proclaim  himself  the  com|ucr.| 
or  at  Lutzen.  French  vanity  and  falsehood,  had  once  more  I'ul 
room  to  exert  themselves,  and  the  usual  style  of  boasting  audi 
menace  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  stifle  truth,  and  to  alarinl 
Europe.  "  We  will  drive  these  Tartars  into  their  frightful  n\ 
gioiiSf  which  they  ought  never  to  have  left.  There  let  themrol 
main,  amidst  their  frozen  deserts.'"  &c.  *  Levelling  his  sarcasJ 
tic  artillery  against  Britain,  where  he  knew  the  contents  wouldl 
afford  valuable  materials  to  party  spirit  and  discontent,  lie  pro.! 
claimed  the  events  of  a  day,  which  according  to  his  ideas, « like| 
a  clap  of  thunder,  has  pulverised  the  chimerical  hopes,  and ! 
the  calculations  for  the  destruction  and  dismemberment  ot  thel 
Empire.  The  cloudy  train  collected  by  the  cabinet  of  sJ 
Jameses  during  a  whole  winter*  are  in  an  instant  destroyed,  liki 
the  Gordian  knot  by  the  sword  of  Alexander,"  f  Tiie  disi 
ters  in  Russia  had  not  yet  cured  France  of  ambition  and  vani« 
ty.  But  the  hour  was  numbeired,  that  was  to  accomplish  tiiii] 
and  little  did  this  pest  of  human  nature — ^this  evil  genius 
Europe,  imagine  when  he  spoke  thus,  what  a  Gordian  knotthd 
banks  of  the  Saale  aad  Elster  were  to  see  the  sword  of  Alexi 
ander  cut  asunder^ 

The  allied  army  commenced  its  retreat  in  excellent  ordcrj 

*  Bonaparte's  address  to  the  army,  Ofay  9th. 
f  pp.  dispatch,  May  2d.  10,  r.n- 
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iiiul  continued  to  fall  back  upon  Dresden,  followed  by  ihc  ene- 
niy.  Several  skirmishes  took  j)lacc  during  the  retreat,  particu- 
liiiiy  at  Waldheim,  and  again  between  Noessin  and  Wilsdruff, 
in  which,  the  Viceroy  who  commanded  the  advanced  corps  of 
the  French  army,  claimed  the  advantage,  but  which  were  in 
reality  in  the  favour  of  the  allies.  Ney  marched  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Wittenberg,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army  ad- 
vanced towards  Dresden.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  Bonaparte 
t  .red  that  capital,  the  allied  sovereigns  having  left  it  the  same 
nioniing,  and  after  their  whole  force  had  previously  crossed  the 
KIbc,  without  any  thing  remarkable  happening.  On  the  9th, 
a  sharp  aifair  took  place  at  Prielnitz,  where  the  enemy  was  con- 
structing a  bridge,  and  which  he  accomplished  with  considerable 
loss.  On  the  10th,  the  enemy  began  to  pass  to  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  Elbe.  Ney  had  raised  the  seige  of  Wittenberg,  the  al- 
lied forces  prudently  retiring  from  before  it;  and  a  French 
force  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  strong  and  unportant 
fortress  of  Torgau.  That  jilace,  which  with  a  garrison  of 
12,000  men,  Bonaparte  formerly  upbraided,  when  he  supposed 
Saxony  would  join  the  allies,  with  suffering  themselves  to  be- 
blockaded  by  a  few  Cossacks,  now  shared  his  praises  for  their 
noble  and  obedient  conduct.  The  Saxon  troops  were  imme- 
diately put  under  the  orders  of  a  French  General,  and  on  the 
12th,  the  King  of  Saxony  returned  from  Bohemia  to  Dresden, 
where  he  received,  and  was  recelv^ed  by  Bonaparte,  with  open 
batisfactioQ  aiLd  public  rejoicing.  When  the  allied  Sovereign^ 
dvaiiced  and  promised  him  peace,  security,  and  protection,  he 
icorucd  their  invitation,  and  fled  from  their  generous  oifer. 
iut  no  sooner  does  the  despotic  and  arbitrary  ruler  of  France, 
ith  his  destructive  swarm  of  Gallic  locusts,  whose  object  was 
uin  acd  destruction,  arrive  in  his  capital,  than  he  hastened  to 
brace  his  friends.  He  had  made  his  choice — Europe  can 
ever  forget  what  that  choice  was.  When  her  fate,  to  all  ap- 
arance,  trembled  in  the  balance.  Saxony  threw  her  weight 
to  the  scale  of  injustice,  when  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  have 
ctod  otherwise,  with  at  least  equal  safety,  and  more  honour. 
few  brave  men  indeed,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  their 
vereign  and  the  degradation  of  their  country,  took  uo  arms 
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in  the  defence  of  European  independence.  But  these  were  dc. 
dared  rebeis  and  traitors,  and  none  said  it  was  wrong  that  tliuv 
were  so.  While  Bonaparte  remained  at  Dresden,  immense 
re-enforcmcnts  joined  him,  which  were  not  in  the  battlo  oi 
Lutzen.  On  the  1 1th  iMay,  the  Viceroy  was  dispatchctl  fio,u 
tlie  banks  oF  the  Elbe  in  great  haste  to  the  banks  of  the  W 
Tic  was  sent,  says  the  French  dispatch,  upon  a  special  mhsion 
to  Milan,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  presently  become  ai- 
tpiainted  with. 

In  the  meantime,  the  allied  army  continued  its  rotroinadc 
novcment-s  in  such  excellent  order,  that  the  enemy  witli  ovcry 
thTort,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  them  much  disturbmia'. 
At  Bautzen,   about  25  milts  from  Dresden,  and  at  Ilochkiicli, 
famous  in  the  seven  years  war,  they  took  up  a  strong  position, 
and  there  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.     The  principal 
part  of  the  French  army  having  arrived  in  the  noighbeurhood 
of  these  places,   Bonaparte,  on  the  18th,  left  Dresden,  and  on 
the  19th,  arrived  op}iosite  Bautzen,  which  day  he  spent  in  re- 
connoitring the  position  of  the  allies.     This  he  found  so  stroiitr 
and  advantageously  chosen,  that  to  account  for  the  arniy  which 
he  hail  beaten  so  completely  at  Lutzen  and  pursued  so  hotlv, 
having  been  able  to  i)ost  themselves  so  advantageously  in  tlie 
face  of  his  formidable  host,  he  was  a  good  deal  at  a  loss.  How- 
ever, lie  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  notwithstanding  die  IofsI 
of  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  eight  days  retreat,  "  it  wasca<v[ 
to  conceive,  how  the  enemy  could  still  have  hope  in  the  cliaiicel 
of  fortune,"  *  a.  d  luixious  to  learn  what  the  intentions  of  tliej 
allies  were,  and  what  they  intended  to  do  first,  he  inqiiiiid atl 
a  Russian   officer,    who   informed    him,    that    "  they  luitliorl 
wished  to  advance  nor  retire."  f     The  enemy  was  determincdJ 
if  possible,  either  to  defeat,   or  force  them  to  the  latter,  and 
which  brought  on    the   sanguinary  but  indecisive  battles 
Jiautzen. 

IS'ey   having  relieved  Wittenberg,  and  left  a   consiilcrali 
force  to  menace  Berlin,  advanced  with   about  20,000  men  toj 

•  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  23d  May, 
f  Doi  do,  do* 
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wards  Baut/cn,    by    Hoyerswerda.      Laurlston    with   14,000 
men  was  ditcctedto  move  in  the  same  diivction,  and  alter  hav- 
iiiir  united  their  forces,  to  throw  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the 
allied  army  by  their  right,  while  Bonnparte  with  tlie  remainder 
of  his  tbnaidable  force,  attacked  them  in  front,  and  also  endea- 
voured to  outflank  their  left.     Wittgenstein,   who  commanded 
the  allied  army,  perceiving  the  object  which  the  enemy  had 
ill  view  by  this  movement,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  would 
be  exposed,  if  it  was  allowed   to  succeed,   sent  on  the  19th, 
according  to    the  accounts  of  tlu'    enemy,    (Icmral    D'York 
with   'JjjOOO  Prussians,    and    Barclay  dc  Toll!    with   18,000 
Kiissiaiis,  *    to  attack    the    French  force    already  mentioned, 
fliul  prevent  the  dangerous  movement  which  they  had  in  view. 
Xhe  exact  strength  sent  by  the  allies  is  not  particuiarizetl  by 
llieiii,  but  the  force  sent  out  for  the  purpose  already  mentioned, 
ivas;  admitted  to  be  considerable.     Sir  C.  Stewart  says,  that  it 
ivas  "  a  strong  corps. "f    The  issue  of  the  expedition  was  com- 
vtely  successful.     At  Konigswerda,  General  Barclay  do  ToUi 
II  ill  widi  the  corps  under  Laurieston,  "  which  marched  at 
•\w  head  of  Moskwa's,  to  turn  the  enemy's  position,"  %  and 
ur  a  sharp  contest,  which  was  put  an  end  to  only  by  the 
j^lit,  drove  back  the  enemy  at  all  points,  and  took  upwards  of 
,'()')  |;risoners,  among  whom  were  one  General  of  division, 
i;aiL'ric,  and  also  11  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  a  great  nu;a« 
ler  killed  and  wounded.      General    D'York  was    siill  more 
ilistiiiately  opposed.     Key's  force  was  much  more  numerous 
lian  his,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  it,  and  continued 
[1  obstinate  combat  with  him  till   11  o'clock  at  nisrlu.    ivheu 
0  Prussians  remained  masters   of  the  field  of  battle,    and 
iiipletely  frnstrateil  the  plan  that  the  enomy  had    in  view. 
10  loss   of  the    enemy  was    severe,    and  amounted  by  the 
lubt  moderate  calculation,  to  3000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
jirisoners,  §    and  a  number  dispersed.     The   enemy   in 
is  all'air  acknowledged  his  loss  at  only  000  men,  2  cannon, 
d  'i  caissons;  and  says,   that   Cicni  ral    Perin,  who  was  de- 
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fnclicd  by  Bcrtrand,  with  the  Italian  division  to  Konij/swcrdd 
to  keep  up  the  communication  betvreen  the  corps,  «'  made  ki 
dispositious"  in  consequence  of  which,  at  four  o'clock,  i\  jj.  l, 
was  "  nasailcd  by  a  hourra^  which  threiv  some  battalions  into  di-, 
order.  *     The  allies  alleged,  that  there  were  some  Frcnclimen 
with  this  division;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  this  was  nottliofirst 
time,  such  ^^  hoioras"  had  fi'ightened  other  people  us  well  a. 
Italians.    The  enemy  attempted,  as  usual,  to  claim  iho  victon 
and  says,  General  D' York's  corps  would  have  been  "  destiov. 
cd,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstances  of  the  troops  Imv. 
ing  to  pass  a  defile,  which  caused  that  they  could  conic  up  oi;lv 
in  succession ;"  f  hut  why  they  did  not  march  at  tiiat  time i 
turn  the  position  of  ihe  allies,  he  did  not  condescend  to  inlbrin  | 
us:   but  Sir   C.  Stewart  and  Wittgenstein  unravelled  tlicinvy 
tcry,  by  informing  us,  that  they  could  not.     After  this  brilliant  I 
exploit,  the  allied  Generals,  agreeable  to  their  instructions,  re- 
joined the  main  army,  in  order  "  to  wait  with  united  forces | 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  in  the  position  chosen  for  ti)at  pur- 
pose."  %  » 

Defeated  in  this  important  object,  which  if  succcK-fu],  liecal-| 
culated  would  have  compelled  the  allied  army  to  abandon 
the  entrenchments  which  had  been  erected  with  so  iniicli  pain<,l 
and  the  objects  of  such  great  trouble."^  No  choice  now  re-j 
mained,  but  with  his  whole  united  forces  to  attack  their  en- 
trenchments, and  in  them,  whatever  it  might  cost  liim,  tujl 
overthrow  and  annihilate  the  allied  army.  As  at  Borodinoi 
his  'situation  was  such,  decisive  victory  could  alone  aiii^pnrj 
liim  any  longer  the  Lord  of  the  ascendant  in  Germany.  ^ 
time  was  to  be  lost.  The  clouds  were  collecting  upon  llij 
Bohemian  mountains,  which  cast  a  dismal  gloom,  and  irdij 
cated  a  mighty  tempest  lowering  from  that  quarter, 
which  a  victory  at  Bautzen  might  serve  to  disperse  or  (li-peB 
On  the  morning  of  the  20lh,  this  attack  began.  Ney  and  Liu 
riston  liad  joined,  after  their  defeat  on  the  })receding  id 
liegnier,  Sebastiani,  Marmont,  and  Soult,  had  all  joined, 

•  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  May  2.5d.  f  Do.         do.        do. 

\  Russian  official  bulletin  of  ihe  battle  of  tho  l!)lli. 

§  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  May  23<J. 
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that  the  enemy's  force  was  truly  formidable.     Oudinot  was  t*» 
pass  the  Spree,  and  to  attack  the  mountains  which  supported 
the  left  of  the  allied  army.     Macdonald  to  pass  the  Spree,  be- 
tween Bautzen  and  the  mountains.    Marmont  to  cross  the  same 
river  at  the  bend,  half  a  league  from  Bautzen.    Soult,  who  com- 
manded the  whole  centre  of  the  French  army,  was  to  pass  the 
Spree,  and  "  disturb"  the  right  of  the  allies;  and  Ney,  with  the 
tliird  corps,  bes'des  Lauriston's  and  Regnier's,  were  to  push 
forward  on  Klix,  pass  the  Spree,  and  turning  the  right  of 
the  allies,   "  carry"  Ncy's  head  quarters  from  Wurtchcn   to 
Weissenberg.  *     Such  were  the  positions  and  objects  of  the 
French  army  on  the  20tli  May.     About  noon,  the  cannonade 
began,  and  the  action  continued  for  six  hours  with  great  ob- 
stinacy.   The  enemy  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  in  uU  di- 
rections, in  numerous,  compact,  and  close  coiunuis.     But  his 
efforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  heights  in  the  front  of 
Bautzen,  where  General  Milaradovitch  was  stationed.     This 
brave  General  repulsed  every  attack  made  on  him  by  the  ene- 
my, who  were  four  times  his  number.     On  his  left,  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy  were  vain,  but  General  Kliest,  who  sup- 
ported his  right,  havhig  been  compelled,  after  a  most  obstinate 
and  admirable  defence,  to  fall  back  upon  the  heights  which  he 
had  so  long  defended;  General   Milaradovitch  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  his  position,  retiring  from   Bautzen  and  the 
I  S|)r(  t'  river,  and  during  the  "  night,  he  occupied  the  ground 
miuktd  out  for  him  in  the  general  line."f     On  the  left,  to- 
wards the  mountains,  Oudinot  was  driven  back  from  every  posi- 
tion which  he  had  gained,  and  on  the  right  of  their  position, 
tlic  enemy  admitted  he  could  effect  nothing,  and  that  th'?  allies 
[held  the  heights  in  that  part  of  their  line-,  and  maintained 
[themselves  "  between  Ncys  corps  and  the  rest  of  the  army."  { 
About  8  o'clock  Bonaparte  entered   Bautzen,   where,  he  says, 
jhewas  received  with  the  greatest  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  (Sax- 
Ions,)  "  who   were  haj>})y  to   find    themselves  delivered  from 
IStein,  Kotzebue,  and  tlie  Cossacks."  §    The  engagement  lasted 
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till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  with  an  uninterrupted  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  6O0(> 
men  killed  und  wounded.  * 

The  battle  of  the  20th  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  more 
dreadful  and  gener'al  affair  next  day,  in  which  the  whole  force 
and  (lurgies  of  each  army  were  brought  into  action.  On  tlie 
nioniing  of  the  2lRt,  before  five  o'clock,  Bonaparte  in  person, 
with  his  whole  force,  attacked  the  allied  army  in  their  stronir 
positicm,  in  advance  of  Wurtschcn  and  Hochkirth.  These 
positions  Were  most  obstinately  and  gallantly  defended  by  tlie 
ailicd  army,  against  the  repeated  and  determined  efforts  of  aR 
enemy  careless  about  the  loss  of  his  tnert,  provided  ho  accoin- 
plisljL'd  his  objo.ct,  and  who  was  also  at  tliis  time  almost  double 
their  numbers.  Macdonald  and  Oudrhot  commemed  the  attack 
on  the  left  towards  the  mountains,  where  Milaradovitdi  awiths 
tlie  Prince  of  Win-teml)erg  were  stationed.  These  Goncralj 
resisted  their  utm:)st  efforts,  and  oblijreil  them  to  give  wav. 
About  noon,  the  enemy  renewed  the  attempt,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  It  was  in  another  quarter,  however,  that  the  enc* 
my  made  his  most  desperate  efforts.  Marmont  attacked  the 
Centre,  but  for  a  long  time  without  success;  the  cannonade 
increased — the  allies  stood  firm.  Ney,  with  the  large  force  un« 
der  his  command,  was  to  attack  and  turn  the  right  wing  of  the 
allies.  Against  it  the  enemy's  efforts  were  prirrcipally  dire*  led 
Ney  advanced  across  the  Spree,  and  by  10  o'clock  had  driven 
back  the  allies  under  D'Tolli,  and  taken  the  village  of  Prie- 
lita.  General  Kleist  was  ordered  to  this  point;  Ney  was  quick- 
ly arrested  in  his  progress,  and  the  village  of  Prielitz  was  re- 
taken. The  enemy's  plan  how  became  obvious.  8o»lt  also 
ivitli  a  large  fc.'  t.  ('•  jouched  to  attack  the  right,  wing  of  the 
allial  army.  Aviout  noon,  B'  laparte  with  his  Guards,  Ge- 
neral Latour's  four  divisions,  und  a  great  quantity  of  artillery 
moved  in  the  same  direction.  The  ta^*  superiority  of  num- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  enabled  him  after  a  dreadful 
struggle,  to  practise  his  usual  manoeuvres  with  success.  He  | 
wanted  not  only  to  gain  a  victory,  but  to  place  his  antagcn- 
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iuts  in  such  a  situation,  that  if  defeated,  tl^ey  must  be  totally 
destioved.  For  this  purpose,  lie  directed  all  his  attention  to 
tura  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army,  and  cut  it  off  IVoni  the 
Oder  and  it«  resources  and  supplies.  Barclay  de  ToUi  and 
the  troops  in  the  right  wing,  wer^  now  assailed  by  overwhelui- 
iii'r  numbers.  Uepeatedly  Uie  enemy  had  been  rejulsed,  but 
l)j  as  ot'tca  returned  to  the  cluirge  witii  iVcsli  trix>ps.  To  pre- 
pare for  this  fresh  attack,  the  allies  were  obliged  to  uncover 
iheir  ridit.  Ncy  took  advantage  of  this  circumstiuice,  and 
asrain  advanced,  retook  the  village  of  Prielitz,  and  marched 
iipon  llie  right  flank  of  this  part  of  the  allied  army.  Attacked 
ou  nil  sklos,  Barclay  de  Tolli  was  obliged  to  give  way.  After 
repeated  efforts  and  a  dreadful  carnage,  the  enemy  obtained 
jwssesiiori  of  tbe  villages  of  Klietz  and  Caunervitz,  from  which 
the  Ibire  under  Barclay  de  Tolli  and  Kiiest  vvas  driven.  Blu- 
iher  was  ordered  with  a  part  of  th6  force  under  his  command, 
to  the  assistance  of  this  part  of  the  allieil  army,  and  ininiediate- 
!v  afterwards,  General  D'York  was  directed  to  support  them. 
The  eii"'agemcnt  here  bocame  most  dreadful  and  sanguinary. 
Tiie  cannonade  was  tciTible.  On  the  different  parts  of  the 
field,  about  1500  pieces  of  artillery  were  at  this  moment  in- 
cessantly employed  in  the  work  of  destruction.  For  the  mo- 
went,  the  career  of  the  enemy  was  checked.  The  conduct  of 
Blucl)er,  and  the  troops  under  his  comniaud,  says  Sir  C.  Stew- 
art, was  beyond  all  praise.  The  enemy  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  Krakwitz,  4000  Piussian  cavalry 
charged  tbe  columns  of  the  enemy's  inluntry,  and  retook  the 
plaee.  All  the  efforts,  however,  of  the  allies  at  this  point  were 
unavailing,  from  the  numbers  of  fresh  trw»i>s  constantly  brought 
forward  by  the  enemy.  He  at  the  same  time,  redoubled  his 
dforts  ou  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  but  without  effect.  Mila- 
iado\  itch  had  now  "  pushed  forward,  taken  many  c^innon  from 
the  ononiy,  destroyed  some  battalions,  and  was  in  advance, 
thrtatojiiug  to  turn  li'C  left  wing  of  the  French  army."  *  At 
ihis  critical  moment,  the  enemy  assaulted  the  batteries  on  the 
'.i>nic;il  heights,  and    those  on  the  heights  of  Krakwitz,  tho 
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Intter  of  which  he  carried,  and  also  one  of  the  former,  wiijcd 
commaiuled  in  a  great  mcmure  the  position  of  the  allies.  It 
was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  "  the  amy," 
says  the  enemy,  **  was  in  the  greatest  incertitude  of  success."  * 
The  conflict  became  more  sanginury  and  severe  every  moment. 
Though  compelled  to  give  way  at  this  point,  "  still  in  evciy 
other  part  of  the  line,  the  allies  firmly  sustained  the  combat."  f 
♦'  The  instant  was  now  arrived,"  said  Wittgenstein,  "  wherein 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  all  our  means  into  action,  and  risk 
all,  or  put  an  end.  to  the  battle.  We  detcrniined  upon  the  lat- 
ter.  To  expose  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  siiigle  day,  would  have 
been  to  play  the  game  of  Napoleon."  X  Although  a  gontral 
assault  by  the  Grenadiers  and  guards  in  reserve,  said  Sir  C, 
JStev-irt,  might  have  recovered  the  commanding  height  in  the 
Ccn  -o,  still  the  pressure  round  the  flank  of  D'Tolli  would 
have  compelled  the  allies  to  abandon  it  again;  it  was,  thuro 
ibre,  resolved  upon  at  five  o'clock  p.  m.  to  draw  ofl'  the  troops 
from  this  well  contested  field,  which  they  did  "  in  full  dav 
light,  under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy."  §  The  rear  being  j)rotcct- 1 
od  by  the  cavalry,  the  army  nioyed  off  as  at  a  field  day,  with. 
drawing  all  their  cannon,  amounting  to  700  pieces,  without 
their  having  lost  even  the  wheel  of  a  gun  carriage.  ||  The 
troops  were  in  their  position  at  Hochkirch  at  night.  "  /#;. 
portant  considerations" f  which  we  shall  presently  become  iic- 
quaintcd  with,  decided  the  conduct  of  the  allies  in  this  measure. 
Bonaparte  attempted  to  say,  that  their  retreat  was  a  flight;! 
yet  he  acknowledges,  thiit  all  that  Macdonald  could  eflect  a-l 
gains!  the  left  wing,  was  to  push  it  briskly  and  do  it  consider- 
able damage,  and  that  he  himself  wanted  day  light  to  attack] 
and  turn  the  npxt  position  which  they  had  taken.  He  abj 
stated,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  he  did  not  find  t 
iirst  posts,  pntil  past  Weissenberg,"  that  he  *'  could  not  /a/;«] 

*  Bonaparte's  'iispafch,  May  23d.  f  Sir  C  Stewart's  dispatch. 
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iiiii  cvloin'Kt  "!<  f^^*-'  ^"^W'y  fl/wwys  carrmVihem  off  the  field  of  hoi- 

tlf "  and  that  he  "  ojili/  took  1 9  cannons"  the  rcnson  vi'  all 

which  was,  that  "  ihe  Emperor  kept  liis  cnvahy  in  reserve ; 

until  it  was  of  suHicient  numbers,   he  wished  to  spare  it."  * 

[X'j  part  oF  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  were  liko 

ihu  coii'.liiet  or  actions  of  a  flying  enemy  completely  routed; 

iiiid  with  rogiird  to  his  kcei)ing  his  cavalry  in  reserve,  the  same 

IdisiKitch  informed  us,  that  he  was  himself  at  thelieadof  16,000, 

indciivouring  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  allied  army  at  lleichen- 

Ibaciion  the  22d,  but  in  which  attempt  he  was  defeated  witli 

very  great  loss,  for  of  all  those  which  entered  Reichenbach  ia 

la  cliar'fc  against  the  Russian  cavalry,  not  a  man  escaped."  f 

The  battle  of  the  21st,  or  as  the  enemy  calls  it,  that  of  Wurts- 
Iflicn  was  very  severe,  and  the  loss  must  have  exceeded  that  at 
Lutzen,    When  we  consider  the  numbers  engaged,  the  dura- 
Itioii  of  the  battle  from  half  past  four  or  live  o'clock  in  the 
linorning,  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  obstinacy  with 
Lliich  it  was  fought,  it  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
im.   Bonaparte  exerted  all  his  military  talents  and  manceuvre^, 
i^jiicli  had  so  often  decided  the  fate  of  cm))ires,  but  on  thiii 
i]ay  without  his  usual  success.     He  was  visible  throughout  the 
iJav,  upon  a  commanding  eminence,  directing  the  operations  of 
|the  battle.  He  acknowledged  a  loss  on  the  20th  and  21st  alonr, 
I'from  10  to  12,000  men,  more  than  he  ever  acknowledged  in 
irny  battle  before.     In  the  same  dispatch  he  stated  the  loss  of 
|lie  allies  at  18,000  in  wounded,  which,  allowing  three  ^.o  one 
Bbr  tlie  deail,  is  24,000,  as  their  loss,  evc?i  according  to  his  ac- 
ioiints.    There  is  a  confusion  in  the  Russian  bulletin  of  the 
Iht,  as  rendered  in  the  English  papers,   which  makes  the 
French  loss  during  the  three  days,   only   14,000  men  kill> 
bd,  wounded,    and  prisoners;    and  that  of  the  allies  only 
looo.    This  is  clearly  a  mistake.     On  the  19th,  according 
the  previous  bulletins,  the  French  loss  was  5000,  on  the 
fcoth  6000,  at  which  rate,  only  3000  would  remain  for  the 
Uerai  action  on  the  21st,  or  9000  for  the  20th  and  21st, 
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vliilc  Bonaparte  himself  allows  a  loss  of  about  12,000  kiiy 
and  woumled  ;ilone  on  these  days.  The  loss  on  the  21si 
must  have  been  14,000,  which  I  presume  is  the  j  il  meanini; 
of  the  lluasian  bulletin.  Sir  C.  Stewart  says  CAju-essl}-,  that 
*'  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  great,"  but  that  the  enemy's  "  must 
have  been  enoi^mous"*  an  expression  which  certainly  never  ciui 
apply  to  3000  on  the  21st,  or  even  to  9000  on  the  20Mi  und 
Hist.     The  loss  therefore,  it  is  obvious  should  stand  viz. 

5000  on  the  19th,  6000  on  the  20th,  and  14,000  on  .     ,?ht, 
alto«»ether  25,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  in  these  three 
bloody  days;  and  on  the  part  of  the  allies  6000  on  the21sr 
and  perhaps  as  many  on  the  other  days.     There  is  a  (iegrce  of  I 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  translating  and  publisliing  thc»e 
official  documents  which  is  highly  reprehensible,  and  of  whici)  i 
we  shall  presently  see  a  still  more  striking  instance.    The  Rus. 
sians  lost  no  officer  of  note.     But  on  the  part  of  the  cntniv, 
the  last  cannon  ball  that  was  fired  by  the  allies  on  the  21st,  said 
Bonaparte,  struck  down  close  to  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  toretlie 
lower  part  of  the  Great  Marshal  (Duroc,)  and  killed  General 
Kergener  on  the  spot."f    Duroc  expired  next  day,  declaringbe- 
fore  his  dottth,   in  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  that  helud| 
•'  lived  ail  honest  man;"  a  thing  which  all  Bonaparte's diguitariei 
could  not  say.     While  regretting,  that  he  was  tliiis  prema-] 
turely  snatched  from  his  beloved  Emperor,  Bonaparte  remind- 
ed him  that  they  should  not  he  for  ever  separated.     "  Duroc,! 
(said  he)  there  is  a  life  to  come:  it  is  there  you  are  going  toj 
wait  for  me,  and  where  we  shall  one  day  meet  again."    "  Yes,! 
replied  Duroc,  but  that  will  not  be  yet  these  SO  yearg,  when! 
you  will  have  triumphed  over  all  your  enemies.":^    This  movJ 
ing  scene  overcame  the  fine  feelings  of  the  Emperor.    Yet  ha 
did  not  weep.     No!  With  his  head  reclined  upon  his  hand,  1 
remained  for  <'  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  deep  silence."     It  wa 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  the  Emperor  had  everj 
spent  so  long  thinking  of  another  world,  and  who  he  was  td 
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^.  .1  in  it.  That  such  a  meeting,  as  he  contemplatcnl,  will 
take  place  there  can  be  no  duubt,  but  when  and  where  is  not 
for  flesh  and  blood  to  determine  IJut  when  that  event  tukcH 
place,  Duroc's  will  not  be  the  only  shade  that  will  be  waiting 
tor  his  arrival.  No!  a  Turk  ironi  Jafla,  then  no  longer  a 
prisoner— a  Palm,  a  Pichegru,  and  a  Wright,  tlien  no  longer 
buffering  in  the  Mameluc's  bow  string,  or  in  tljc  tyrant's  chain* 
^thc  thousands  frozen  in  Russia — the  millions  prcmatu '■  hi  cut 
ftifin  Europe,  then  free  from  their  pain  and  anguish-  he«e 

will  burst  their  dread  cerements,  and  rejoice  ut  th\  H? 

jin  the  inimitable  language  of  Isaiah,  "  Hell  from  .    . 

moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming:  it  stirn  lue 

(lead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  Earth;  it  hath  rais- 
ed up  from  their  thrones  all  the  Kings  of  the  nations.  All 
jthey  shall  speak,  and  say  unto  thee,  "  art  thou  also  become 
mh  as  we?  Art  thou  become  like  unto  us?  Thy  pomp  i* 
jroiifht  down  to  the  grave — the  worm  is  spread  under  thee, 
jnd  the  worms  cover  thee."  *  .       • 

In  the  battles  of  Bautzen  the  enemy  had  the  whole  of  his 
ice  engaged,  Soult,  Murmont,  Regnier,  Sebastiani,  the  wliole 
of  his  guards  and  the  Saxon  troops  had  been  called  up,  and 
Ijliis  accumulated  force  could  not  be  less,  from  his  previous  ac- 
aunts,  than  300,000  men.     The  force  of  the  allies  he  stated  to 
pelroni  150  to  180,000,  though  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatches,  i\» 
^ublifhcd  in  the  London  Gazette,  reduced  the  number  of  tlu> 
to  65,000,  and  the  French  to  120,000  men.     This  ac- 
Dunt  of  the  forces  of  the  respective  combatants,  particularly 
^f  the  allied  army,  differed  so  widely  from  all  the  previous  ac- 
Dunts  which  had  been  received,  and  from  what  the  public  had 
en  taught,  by  both  friends  and  foes  to  consider  as  its  strength, 
liat  it  excited  no  small  degree  of  suqirise  throughout  Britain. 
fixed  with  fear,  for  the  issue  of  a  contest  wherein  two  such 
lidable  powers,  which  were  so  deeply  interestc<l,  bad  only 
ch  a  force  as  was  here  represented  to  oppose  their  powerful 
Jvcrsary,  and  so  disproportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  Rus- 
nn  armies  alone,  during  the  preceding  Campaign.     As  this  h 
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a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  have  correctly  stated,  | 
shall  shortly  shew  the  reasons  why  it  appears  to  mc  that  then 
is  an  error  in  the  publication  of  the  dispatches  alluded  to,  rttli. 
tive  to  the  preceding  numbers. — First,  because  wc  have  ulrcadj 
seen  that  Wittgenstein  said  near  50,000  of  their  best  troon 
were  not  engaged  at  Lutzen,  and  which  were  the  troops  undn 
PlatofT,  Milaradovitch,  &c.  at  Zeitz  and  Dresden.     Barclay  de 
Tolli  joined  at  Bautzen  with  a  force  estimated  at  25,000  men 
which  numbers  united  were  greater  than  all  the  force  hercstat. 
ed  to  have  fought  at  Bautzen;  and,  besides,  Lnngcron,  Saaj, 
and  Kliest  had  also  joined  at  Bautzen,  or  before  it.* — Secornl. 
ly,  if  the  allied  afrmy  had  been  only  65,000  strong,  it  is  liardlj 
possible  that  they  could  have  had  700  pieces  of  artillery,  whidi 
the  Russian  official  bulletin  stated  ex])ressly  that  they  had,  ami 
that  they  had  brought  these  off  in  safety. — Thirdly,  because  if 
tlic  dlies  had  beien  only  65,000  strong,  they  could  scarcely  4 
tach  from  the  main  position,  in  face  of  the  enemy's  might| 
Sorce,  38,000  men  to  Hoyerswerda;   and  though  the  Trcndi 
accounts  probably  exaggerate  that  force,  yet  wc  know  from 
other  authority  that  the  force  detached  was  very  considerablc- 
Ifourthly,  had  the  force  of  the  allies  been  only  65,000  men,  de* 
ducting  their  loss  in  the  battles,  would  have  left  such  a  small  forct 
when  compared  to  Bonaparte's,  even  allowing  it  to  havebcti 
120,000  men,  that  it  would  have  placed  the  allied  army  con* 
pletely  at  his  mercy;  and,  therefore,  he  never  ^vould  have  con- 
cluded an  armistice  upon  any  terms,  muvh  less  upon  terou 
disadvantageous  to  him. — Fifthly,  because  errors  do  take  place 
in  throwing  off  the  Gazette,  as  was  seen  in  another  clispatcli 
from  the  same  hand,  relating  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  re- 
serves,  under  Benningsen,  where  several  copies  of  the  Gazette 
had  18,000  as  his  force,  instead  of  80,000;  other  examples  of 
a  similar  nature  might  also  be  advanced.—- Lastly,  because  a^ 
ter  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  80,000  men  were  detached  from 
this  army  into  Bohemia,  while  about  100,000  rcmaiiicd  under 

'••  u  Thg  Phissians  Iiaye  got  several  new  cOri»8  come  up,  and  the  Russians  saeril 
thousands  convalescents.  Barclay  de  Tolli's  rc>enforcemcnts  expected  in  s  ff\ 
ii^"    Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  May  I5tbw 
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Jlucher;  and/et,  ddKng  the  time  the  annistice  bontinuecly  we 
lever  heard  (X  any  Russian  re-enforcements  which  joined,* 
rhile  almost  all  the  Prussian  levies,  and  Russian  troops  in  other 
barts,  joined  the  army  forming  under  the  dir^tion  of  the 
>own  Prince.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  enemy's  ac-i 
}unt  of  the  allied  army  was  in  this  instance  nearly  correct;  yet 
till  his  was  almost  double.  It  is  clear  there  is  a  mistake  in  th6 
mifflber,  65,000,  or  else  all  the  previous  as  well  as  subsequent 
Recounts  from  the  allies  must  be  falsehoods,  and  those  of  th6 

Itnemy  wholly  so.f 

The  possession  of  the  fortresses  upon  the  Oder,  particularly 
Jreat  Glogau,  gave  the  enemy  a  commanding  influence  over 
le  allied  army,  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen;  similar  to  that 
vhich  his  possession  of  those  on  the  line  of  the  Elbe  had  be- 
towed  on  him,  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  They  therefore  con- 
linoed  their  retreat  into  Silesia.  Besides  the  brilliant  affair 
nth  the  French  cavalry  at  Riechenbach,  other  sharp  contests 

ok  place  durin'g  the  retreat,  particularly  at  Haynau,  on  the 
i&Hix  May,  between  the  cavalry  belonging  to  the  corps  under 
)lucher,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  array.  In  a 
desperate  charge  made  against  them,  the  eneniy's  force  was  most 
Lignally  overthrown;  and  besides  a  great  loss  in  killed  and 
vounded,  1 820  men  and  12  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken, 
from  that  time  forward,  the  enemy  was  more  circumspiect  in 
bis  movements  after  the  allied  army.  While  these  important 
jevents  were  about  to  take  place^  the  enemy  had  detached  a  part 
of  Ney's  division  ft'om  Torgau,  to  menace  Berlin;  but  finding 

*  The  only  iei«nfoiceiiMnl  mentioned  was  soon  after  Uie  batd(B,'v!c.  "  by'ihe  w- 
Iriral.of  a  corps»  and  of  several  battalions,  the  Ru8^iaD  army  is  strqQgei<  tbaUrit  ,w^ 
|>D  the  21st  ultima"     Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  June  1st  >   <.^^., .,  ^..,|,,, 

f  The  following  particulars  place  the  error  in  a  still  clearer  point  of  yiew: 
["Breslaw,  April  8th,  1813.  On  the  5th  insLthe;  Imperial  Russian  Grand  Arraj, 
145,000  strong,  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  put  itself  in  iuo- 
jtionfrom  Kalisch  to  advance.  -  Miliradovitch.  with  another  corps  of  ibiOOOmei, 
jalsoinarcbitigin  the  same  diretetio^  to  cross  the  Oder"  "Berlin,  April  l^th. 
I  (The  first  army  above>mentioned)  copiposed  of  the  flower  of  the  Russian  troops, 
^about  40,000  strong,  are  daily  expected  at  Dj-eKden."  Here  then  was  5.0,000,  b9- 
Met  all  the  force  under  Blucher,  Wittgenstein,  and  others,  at  that  time  in  Saxouy; 
|uid  all  the  re-enforcementt  whicb  joined,  down  to  the  battle  of  Bautzen 
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that  ho  would  have  enough  to  do  withi  itll  his  Kbrce,  they  veri 
recalled,  and  marched  on  the  22d  to  join  the  Grand  Army.   In 
consequence  of  which,   Berlin  was  freed  from  alarm,  and  Bu. 
low's  corpS)  with  some  others,  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  and  in 
the  reor  of  the  eniemy ;  while  Woroniliow,  With  some  Russian 
troops,  observed  the  impoitant  fcM^tress  of  Magdeburgh.    Tlu 
allied  army,  in  the  meantime,  continued  its  retreat;  and  aban- 
doning Breslaw,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  they^  to  the  astonishment 
of  fill,  instead  of  passing  the  Od^r,  and  keeping  completely  open 
thcllr  communications  with   the  Northward  and   Eagt»  from 
whence  thc^  derived  their  supplies  and  resources,  the  main  Iw. 
dy  turned  in  a  Southerly  and  Westerly  direction,  and  took  up 
a  position  in  the  strong  country  round  Scheweidniics,  strctchinj;  I 
from  the  Oder,  above  Bre^aw,  Westward  to  the  Bohemian 
frontien     As  it  was  oovious  that  this  movement  on  their  put 
was  the  result  of  dioice,  not  necessity,  it  could  only  \m\ii  m 
cecded  from  their  certAinty,  at  the  time,  x>f  the  friendship  and 
future  co-operation  of  Austria.     At  any  rate^  the  ienemy  could 
now  advance  no  further  without  the  iliost  imminent  danger. 
He  could  not  turA  their  present  position  on  the  West  i 
without  violating  the  Alistrian  territory,  and  if  he  advanc«d| 
across  the  Oder  to  attempt  it  from  the  Eastward,  th«y  wcrel 
ready  to  throw  themselves  in  his  rear,  and  cut  him  off  from  tlit| 
Elbe;  while,  if  they  kept  him  where  h       <i9,  the  forces  iinderl 
Bulow,  constantly  accumulating,  merm      tiis  rear,  and  all  libl 
communications  from  the  Sonuth  side.     To  prevent  this,  andt 
mftke  another  attempt  up<m  Berdn,  the  enemy  detached  Oud-| 
inot  with  a  considerable  force.     On  the  28th  Mav,  Genen 
Bulow  met  him  at  Hoyerswerda,  and  after  an  obstinate  com 
bat  defeated  him  with  the  \cm  of  5000  men,  and  rendered 
plan  completely  abortive.     The  French  claimed  the  victory,  i 
tlsual,  but  gave  a  carious  i'eason  why  they  did  not  advances 
ter  itk     <<  The  enemy  (said  Oudinot)  came  to  attack  mc  intb 
position  of  Hoyerswerda^  where  I  am,  end  •where  lam  detoi^ 
€d  expecting  the  division  of  General  Grtiycre."*    From  tlii| 
period,  the  corps  under  BuIow,  and  others,  had  nothing  to  ( 
poise  them  on  that  side,  and  detachments  were  sent  out  in  i 
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irections,  which  approached  to  the  very  gates  of  Leipsic,  and 

vcn  intercepted  the  supplies  bnd  re-cntbrcements  advancing  to 

he  encmy»  on  the  road  between  Zwekau  and  Cheintiiui,  com- 

,lctely  in  his  rear.  •'™-'-     '-  •      ' 

The  retreat  of  the  main  army  from  the  Up|)cr  Elbe,  as 

iirht  easily  linve   been  foreseen^  laiil  open  the  unfortunate 

>ity  of  Hamburgh,  and  all  the  lowev  part  of  that  river,  to 

^  forces  of  the  enemy.    After  a  good  deal  of  skipmj.(>bing,  the 

rcitcli,  under  Dnvoust,  sycQeeded  in  entering  that  city.     In 

liesc  operations  he  was  aided  and  assisted  by  the  Danes,  who 

liui  iicre  a  considerable  niilitapy  force  of  upwards  of  10,000 

lien.    "  Denmark  acted  with  us,"*  said  Bqnaparte.     To  her 

icrniil  shame  and  djsgraoe  she  did  so,  with  a-  willing  and  an 

ircrmind.    To  her  maybe  i^ttributed  all  the  woes  and  mi<^ 

ries  of  Hamburgh — to-  her  and  all-  her  dominipns  no  pavl  of 

e  deliverance  of  Ejirope  is  owing.     She  had  not  even,  th^ 

e  excuse  as  Saxony^  that  she  was  exposed  to  the  angev.  and 

nUuent  of  Bonaparte,  by  his  immediate  advanoe;  of  this 

e  (lould  have  no  drea<^,  and  her  ibrce,  if  Joined  to  the  allies  in 

[amburgh,  was  sufficient  to  defy  aU  the  effiirts  of  Davoust  to 

iiotrate  in  that  quarter.     But  she  chose  a  qiore  disgracc;ful 

d  ignobler  part,  one  that  cannot  and  that  ought  not  to  be 

gotten  by  Europe.     Her  conduct  was  deceittnl  and  odious, 

sooner  was. Bonaparte  overthrown  in  Russia,  than  she  made 

ir  court  to  the  allies,  which  Bonaparte  openly  declared  that 

conniv^^at}-  no  sooner  did  he  appear  at  the  he^d  of.  a^fresh 

ce,  and  the  allies  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  him,  than 

nmark  eageily  clung  to  the  hope  of  his  invincibility,  willingly 

strenuously  supported  his  cause,  and  forgot  all  herprotesta> 

ins  to  the  allies.     Nor  did  a  single  dissentient  voice  in  Dcn- 

rk  say  their  Government  was  wrong.    No,  not  even  Nor- 

ly,  about  which  so  much  noise  has  been  made-~-then  was  the 

imcnt  for  its  inhabitants  to  have  come  forward  and  disobey- 

the  ttcti  of  their  Qovemment)  proclaimed  their  own  inde- 

idence,  and  assisted  flttrope  in  rccovemng  hers.    Did  they 

80— no— they  fought  against;^  hfr  to- the  last — they  linked 

selves  to  Bonaparte,  and  from  him  let  them  demand  pity 

rrom  hitp  let  them  claim  their  reward.     .     ,      .    .^^        ,. 

*Boiuiparte*sdiipatcb,  Jum  7th| 
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I  yetuoihatn,  agreeable  lo  the  orders  he  had  reoeivcd,  cvacu,  I 
•ted  Hamburgh,  and  retveated.  Mp  the   Elbe,  where  he  «» 
joined  by  part  of  the  Swedish  tuoQps,  and  where  his  comrauni.  I 
catl'jns  were  open  with  the  armies,     ^e  no  doubt  left  Ham- 
burgh  and  its  unfortunate  citizeps  wi^  regret;  but  it  was  not  I 
at  Htunburgh  where  the  future  fate  of  that  city  and  of  Europe 
was  to  be  decided.     Davoust  having  entered  the  place,  and 
considering  from  that  moment  his  possession  as  {)ern)anentand 
secure,    began  a  system  of  tyranny  most  disgraceful  to  the 
French  name,  and  which  ages  will  not  wipe  away.    Immense 
contributions  were  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  evei)! 
species  of  indignity  and  misery  were  heaped  upon  them  with  an  I 
unsparing  hand.      Bonaparte  had  threatened  them  with  hiil 
vengeance,  and  he  ^ent  a  very  fit  agent  to  put  it  in  execution.! 
His  proclamations  will  stand  upon  record,  an  indelible  dis^l 
grace  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs;  and  the  innoceoti 
blid  there  shed,  all  the  waters  of  the  Seine  will  not  was^aJ 
way.     Immense  fortifications  were  b^gun  to  be  constructed,  bj| 
orders  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  determined  to  make  Hambuiel 
a  fortification  of  the  first  rank,    AH  the  inhabitants  were  < 
liged  to  work  upon  them,  and  even  the  females,  without  i 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  as  a  punishment  for  their  endeavours  I 
.escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  lawless  hordes  of  France.  T^ 
such  a  height  did  this  odious  de^otism  r^ch,  that  four] 
sons  were  not  allowed  to  meet  in  the  streets  together,  nay,  eve^ 
/^  Ladies  collecting  in  the  same  manner  shaU  be  separated  I 
«ii  armed  force;  and  for  disobedience  shall  be  arrested, 
ped  tttith  rods,  and  imprisoned;"*  imd  dare  (he  nation  wli| 
produced  a  monster  like  this  caU'  themselves  civilized, 
brand  others  with  the  appellation; of  barbarians!   ](lobe$pi« 
was  a  cypher  to  such  wretches  as  these.    At  Bremen  simil^ 
measures  of  severity  were  resorted  to,  and  several  of  its  inbil 
tants  were  shot,  by  that  coldi-blooded  ^lonster  Vanda 
Yet  Davoust  a(id  he  dar^  to  lift  up  their  heads  in  society; 
-with  regard  to  the  former,  it  iis  asserted  in  France,  he  was  ju 
fied  in  what  be  did,  because,  forsootb»  it  was  for  the  hon 
of  the  French  nation-— the  honour  of  the  French  nation!  Hj 

*  liogendorp's  order,  by  cbmmand  of  Davous^  Hamburgh,  August  23d,  18^ 


did 

(leat  lifts  it  co»t  Europe!— How  long  hiw  it'tri^pled  upon  Im-' 
inanity!         .  '^H  •,'i;ni;?i"*>' f'./' <Mi  ••  .•■••■'-}    ,..>...._.<'{•<.,... -r 
The  rapid  advance  of  the  French  leader  with  all  his  forces 
aitcr  his  favourite  syatem  of  endeavouring  to  annihilate  tlie 
chief  force  of  his  antrgotii^ts,  without  regarding  minor  consi- 
derations, had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  failed  at  tiiis  time, 
was  beginning  to  place  him  in   a  critical  situation.     But  at 
this  moment  his  old  system  afforded  the  only  chance  which  he 
had  of  succeas.     If  he  succeeded,  he  kept  down  secret  enemies 
and  destroyed  open  ones.     If  he  was  not  successful,  his  danger 
was  thereby  increased.-!— But  this  was  scarcely  felt  by  him,  or 
known  to  Europe,   when  an  event  took  place  which  astonish- 
ed ttie  world,  and  which,  for  the  moment,  relieved  him  from 
lesser  evils  only,  to  plunge  him  into  greater  difficulties  and 
dangers.    On  the  4th  of  June,  an  armistice  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  hoatile  armies,  to  lost  for  six  weeks,  and  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  16th  of  August,  including  six  days 
previous  notice  by  either  party,  who  were  dete*  mined  to  renew 
hostilities.    By  this  armistice  the  enemy  agreed  to  relinquish 
a  considerable  portion  of  Silesia  which  he  held,  and  to  evacu- 
ate Bredaw;  Hamburgh  was  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
power  which  held  it  at  that  date,  which,  thanks  to  Denmark, 
France  did.    The  enemy,  as  usual,  endeavoured  to  relate  mat- 
ters so  as  if  it  had  been  the  Allies  which  solicited  this  armistice 
from  him,  which  idea,  he  knew^  would:  tend  to  encourage  his 
friends  and  alasrm  his  enemies,  with;  the  thoughts  that  he  was 
stronger  and  the  .allies  weaker  than  either  party  really  was. 
The  bait  was  greedily  swallowed  by  his  supporters  and  admir- 
ers, who  became  quite  gay  with  the  grand  reflection  that  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  drive  back  the  Russians  into  their  fright- 
ful diniate,  atod  twieep.ihe  kingdom,  of  Prussia  from  the  map 
of  Europe,,,  *f  We^dwi^B  told. yon,"  said  these  ill-omened  birds 
of  night,  who  triwi  itoidaipp, the  spirit  isf  European  indepen- 
dence, and  disjtffct  m^  paralyze  the  cpunsils  of  Great  Britain, 
*'wbat  Napokeoneouki  do,  when  rescued  from  frost  and  snow, 
|andasthere<wSll  be  none  in  Germany  during  summer,  he  wiU 
soon  scatter  all  his  foes,  and  re-establish  his  authority."    They 
never  inquired  whether  th^  enemy  was  correct  in  his  state- 
ments or  not,  but  took  it  for  granted  that  the  allies  were  w 
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broken  down  as  to  be  glad  to  call  for  mercy  from  him.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  however,  who  wos  certainly  better  authority 
expressly  stated  that  it  was  Bonaparte  who  solicited  the  armi. 
stice  fiom  the  allies,  and  which  put  a  different  face  upon  affairs*. 
The  enemy  eogerly  snatched  this  short  breathing>tiine  to 
abuse  the  Prussian  Landstrum,  the  calling  out  of  which  he 
choracterized  as  not  like  the  act  of  any  civilized  nation,  and  to 
sneer  at  Wittgenstein,  who  had  now  resigned  the  command  of 
the  allied  nrmy  into  the  hands  of  Barclay  de  ToUi,  a  senior 
officer,  while  the  Prussians  were  placed  under  the  sole  com< 
mund  of  Blucher.  Wittgenstein  had  baffled  his  utmost  efforts, 
and  he  acted  wisely  not  to  play  the  game  of  Napoleon  by 
risking  all  in  one  day,  and,  as  in  Russia,  the  enemy,  before 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  found  that  the  conduct  of  the  allied 
Generals  excited  very  different  feelings  than  laughter  and  xk\h 
cule.  He  triumphed  a  little  in  outward  shew«-but  that  was 
of  short  duration.  **  Since  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign," said  he,  "  the  French  array  has  delivered  Saxony, 
conquered  the  half  of  Silesia,  re-occupied  the  S2d  military  di- 
vision,  and  confounded  the  hc^es  of  our  enemies.  The  Dukes 
of  Cambridge  and  Brunswick,  princes  of  the  House  of  £pg. 
land,  arrived  in  time  at  Hamburgh  to  give  more  eclai  to  the 
success  of  the  French.  Their  journey  was  reduced  to  this-* 
they  arrived  and  saved  thewiselves." — (Bonaparte's  dispatch, 
June  27th.)  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Emperor 
and  the  French,  if  their  journey  had  been  attended  with  a  si< 
milar  result,  for  though  the  Ides  of  March  were  past,  the  IStb 
and  19th  of  Octoberi  days  equally  dangerous  to  tyrants,  were 
not  arrived.  .   _         ,,,      ^^  .^  ^    vi    '        \  • 
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But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Peninsula, 
where  ofiairs  of  the  greatest  importance  weie  taking  place. 
**  Far  from  evacuating   S^ain,    fresh  tro^  are  marchii 


*  "  The  enemy  hss  propowd  ui  uinisdee."— King  at  niitti***  pradunttiom  I 
Jnne  5th,  1813.  And,  furtheiv  in  «n  Address  pubUdwd  lo  ibe  inhabitants  of  to  I 
lin,  by  the  Pniwian  Goveminent,  it  uyi,  "  the  EnqMsnor  of  B^nia  an4  Kiog  4\ 
I'masfo  only  granted  Uiis  armistice  to  tb^  French  Emperor,  i^itr  three  <i;»jrftcaf(oii«| 
and  then  only  upon  the  mediation  of  Auirtria."— Berlin  Gatette^  IStb  August;  and  I 
the  Petersburgh  Gotette,  Au|;.  17tb>  says,  that  It  vai  tb«  enemy  who  demanded  the  I 
■vtycjisionof  arms.  *'     ..   i  i-ijjj  "  .: 
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thither— 5i>«»'»  belongs  to  the  French  dijnasty — n6  human  cffhtf 
tan  prevent  it  *,"  »aid  the  haughty  despot,  through  his  usual 
orran,  upon  the  last  day  of  1812.   "  Certainly"  echoed  his  ad- 
mirers on  this  side  of  the  water,  who  for  years  had  accustom- 
ed  tliciDbelves  to  measure  merit  by  success,  certainly  the  Mo- 
jjiiteur  is  correct,  "  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  is  ho|>clcss  f — 
the  notion  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Spain  is  absurd:): — 
Lnd  all  the  efiiirts  of  Great  Britain  cannot  rescue  Spain  from 
le  grasp  of  France  §."     Lord  Wellington  was  of  a  different 
[opinion.    To  his  authority  the  nation  bowed— he  understood 
V  mtter  better.      'O*^'  '■'^^'-  >* "  '■    v> i'^- 
I  have  elsewhere  token  a  brief  review  of  the  occurrences  of 
It  campaign)  and  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  still  more 
lorioQS  and  important  events  of  this.    On  the  1st  Jan.  1813, 
c  left  Lord  Wellington  in  the   free  and  undisturbed  ]X)s- 
)$ion  of  all  Portugal — the  important  fortresses  of  Badajos 
md  Ciudttd    Rodrigo — the  provinces  of  Granada,    Murcin, 
^ndalusio,  Estremadnra,  pari,  of  Valencia,  and  New  Castile 
in  the  south; — Gallicia,  Asturias,  most  of  Leon,  part  of  Bis- 
ly  and  Old  Caistile  in  the  north, — ^while  patriotic  bands  Kept 
llie  mountainous  districts  of  Navarre,  Arragon  and  Catalonia, 
constjint  alarm,  and  rendered  the  enemy's  forces  there  per- 
fectly miserable.     Much,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  done. 
lie  enemy  still  held  the  capital,  most  of  the  northern   Pro- 
finCcs,  and  almost  all  the  strohg  and  important  fortresses  in. 
lekingdom.    Anfother  campaign  of  great  difficulty  and  dnn- 
T  was  yet  to  take  place,  and  our  Great  Leader  set  about  the 
iToparations  necessary  to  open  and  to  carry  it  on  with  effect, 
ithhis  characteristic  ardour,  and  that  judgment  for  which 
ic  is  so  remarkable.     Every  attention  was  paid  to  recruit  and 
organize  the  army,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  last  compaign, 
lieeflbrts  of  the  General  were  cheerfully  seconded  by  the 
ivernments  for  which  he  fought,  but  more  particularly  by 
Iritain.    Supplies  of  inen,  and  every  necessary,  continued  to 
forwarded  to  him,  so  that,  by  the  tinle  the  season  arrived 
active  opemtbni,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  most 
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numerous  and  best  Appointed  army  ever  seeli  in  the  Peuinnolij 
over  which  he  hud,  by  the  wise  nicaoures  of  the  Spanith  Go> 
▼crnnicnt,  obtained,  in  military  affairs,  the  whole  direction 
and  absolute  controul.  Public  expectations  were  sanguiub 
nor  were  these  expectations  disappointed.  ni  1  ;  ,■ 

The  terrible  disasters  which    France  hod  suffered  in  the 
North,    and   the  danger  which    menaced   her  on  the  side 
of   Germany,    rendered    it    utterly   impossible   for   her  to 
•end  any  considerable  re-enforcements    to   Spain.     On  the 
contrary,  she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
a  considerable  number  of   veteran  battalion  ofHcers,  to  «• 
place,   in  her   ormics  forming   on  thd  Mayne,   the  ravages 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  and  whose  placel  were  supplied  bt 
raw  troops  from  France.     These,  with  a  few  conscripts  iron 
the  southern  departments  of  France,  and  what  troops  could 
be  spared  from  the  principal  garrisons,  formed  all  the  additioil 
which  the  French  army,  so  much  exhausted  in  last  cninpaiaj 
could  receive  at  the  opening  of  this.     Nevertheless,  the  amiy| 
was  still  formidable,  at  least  173,000  French  troops  were 
in  Spain;  of  these  32,000  were  with  Suchet  and  Decacninl 
Valencia  and  Catalonia,  under  the  command  of  the  fomerl 
officer;  10,000  of  the  army  of  the  N6rth,  in  Biscay,  Underl 
Caffurelli,  and   about  90,000  of  the  armies  of  Portugal,  th 
Centre,  and  the  South,  under  Soult,  Jourdan,  and  Clau 
commanded  by  the  first  of  these  Oetierals.     About  41,0 
were  in  the  different  fortified  places  which  the  enemy  still  hd 
To  the  above  should  be  added  the  number  of  convalesced 
that  might  have  joined  the  ormy. 

To  oppose  these,  Lord  Wellington  had,  under  his  imme 

ate  command,  90,000  men,  viz.  45,000  British,  30,000  Porl 

guese,  and   15,000   Spaniards.     Under  Sir  John  Murray  i 

.  Alicant,  about  20,000  British  and   Sicilians,  besides  scve 

.Spanish  armies  under  Elio  and  others,  in  a  state  to  take  i 

,  field,  amounting  to  at  least  50,000  men,  besides  Guerilla  | 

•  'ties  and  other  corps  at  that  time  less  efficient;  so  that,  con 

*  ^dering  the  situaition  of  the  enemy,  from,  the  numerous  stn 
I  fortified  places  which  he  held,  and  the  natural  strength  of  I 

|irovinces  Mfhicfa  he  possessed,  the  force  may  be  considered  i 
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uretty  nciirly  equal,  but  any  thing  that  Is  of  it  in  favour  of  the 
enemy.  Spain  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  make  the  exertions 
which  were  necessary  to  secure  her  independence,  owing  to  the 
disorganized  state  of  the  provinces  so  lately  freed  from  the  ene- 
my; but,  nevertheless,  these  were  organizing  fast,  and  about  to 
be  rendered  a  certain  and  extensive  source  of  supply,  before 
I  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign. 

The  enemy,  perceiving  the  storm  that  was  collecting  against 

Ihiro  in  the  south,  under  a  leader  whose  powers  all  his  most 

lexpcrienced  Generals  dreaded,  endeavoured,  by  overwhelming 

Inumbcrs,  and  unremitting  diligence  bordering  upon  rashness, 

Ito  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  Germany,  which  might  paralyze  his 

|«neinic8  there;  and  enable  him  to  spare  supplies  to  his  army 

{in  Spain,  before  the  season  for  active  operations  in  that  coun- 

Itiy  arrived.     But  in  this  he  was  most  completely  disappointed* 

by  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  his  antagonists.     Soult, 

however,  had  been  called  away  to  Germany,   and  the  com- 

nand  of  the  army  opposed  to  Lord  Wellington,  entrusted  to 

(arshal  Jourdau,  famous  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  now 

Ito  be  rendered  still  more  remarkable  from  his  fortune  in 

lis  campaign. 

After  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  between  the  regular 

Diies,  the  Guerillas  were,  as  usual,  very  active.     Necessity 

Compelled  the  French  to  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 

I  order  to  collect  supplies,  where,  at  the  same  time,  they  com- 

nitted  the  greatest  robberies  and  oppression.     These  excur- 

[ionsgave  the  Guerilla  leaders  daily  opportunities  of  cutting 

}ifv4st  numbers  of  them.     But  of  these  actions  it  is  hardly 

osbible  to  give  any  connected  account. — Amongst  the  most 

onspicuous,  was  the  action  between  Longa  and  the  French 

pcneral  Fromant,  on  the  29th  November,  1812,  close  to  the 

own  of  Sedano.     The  French  force  amounted  to  4000  men, 

iho  had  been  out  collecting  supplies,  levying  contributions,  and 

obbing  the  inhabitants;  Longa  met  him  at  the  place  already 

bentioned,  on  his  return  to  Burgos  with  his  spoils;  and,  after 

I  obstinate  and  sanguinary  action,  defeated  him  completely. 

i  the  town  of  Sedano,  and  for  two  leagues  along  the  road 

^here  they  were  pursued,  more  than  700  dead,  with  a  great 
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rtumber  of  woumlcd,  were  left;  490  prinonen,  2  small  cannon 
all  their  bnggngc,  inuttqueU,  camp  kettl«>8,  &c.;  all  the  bran. 
dy,  biscuit,  bacon,  and  other  thingB,  of  which  they  had  rubM 
the  inhabitants,  were  tnken,  and  lixty  of  the  rvMpectnhJe  in. 
habitants  were  released,  whom  the  enemy  were  conducting  to 
BiirgOH  as  hostages,  till  the  contributions  which  they  had  levied 
were;  paid.  General  Froniant  and  several  other  oiliccri  were 
killed.*"  Mina  was  also  constantly  and  usefully  employed. 
To  the  14th  June,  in  various  uctiiniH,  he  had  occnsionotl  tho 
enemy  n  loss  of  2500  men.  \  In  Catalonia  also,  nuniorous  and 
severe  actions  took  place  with  various  success,  and  attenditj 
with  much  blootlshed  and  loss  to  both  parties.  In  vnriouj 
other  parts  of  Spain  the  Guerilla  system  of  warfare  was  pur.  I 
sued  with  success  against  the  enemy,  during  the  winter  and  tlit 
spring  of  this  yeor. 

In  the  interim  of  active  operations,  the  Marquis  of  \Vcl.| 
lington  paid  a  visit  to  Cadiz,  where  he  was  received  with  cvcrr 
mark  of  respect  and  regard;  and  having  arranged  with  tJitl 
Cortes  the  operations  and  measures  necessary  to  be  tbilowail 
during  the  ensuing  campaign,  ho  returned  to  the  armr, 
The  opening  of  the  campaign  was,  however,  delayed  till  J 
late  period,  owing  to  the  coldness  and  backwardness  of  thef 
spring,  which  prevented  any  forage  being  obtained  for  the  ol 
valry,  as  the  supplies  in  the  country  had  been  completcl}' e»l 
hausted. 

The  British  army  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  composed  i 
British,  Sicilbn,  and  other  foreign  troops,  amounting 
about  20,000,  were  assembled  at  Alicant,  and  were  now  nnd 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Murray.  Suchct  occupied  a  stronj 
position  upon  the  Xucar,  with  about  28,000  men,  and 
casionally  advanced  considerably  to  the  southward  of  that 
vcr.  The  British  army  having  made  a  movement  in  adran 
from  Alicant,  in  conjunction  with  a  Spanish  division 
was  in  advance  near  Yecla,  the  latter  were  attacked  by  I 
chet  while  detached  from  the  British  force,  and  on  die  lit] 
April,  compelled  to  fall  back  towards  Castella,  with  consided 
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Ijjle  loBn.    On  tlie  12tli,  the  gnrrinon  of  Vcllctia  surrendered 
to  lilt'  I'iicmy,  aiU'r  u  triHiiig  r(<Hi»tuiicc,  niul  ISuclicl  coiitiimr'^d 
l)ii»iidvaiicc  u|)un  tiic  liritiiili  urniy,  who,  hcuring  of  Win  u|>- 
proach,   liml  concciitrutod  thcnwclvcs  at   CuBtclla.      On   the 
lljcli,  the  enemy  made  a  dewperute  attack   upon  the  Uritibh 
|HwiM')ii»  the  left  of  which,  covered  by  Gencal  WhiUngham's 
UliviMon,  lie  eiideiivoured  to  turn.     Tiie  uUioM  aIio>%cd  the  ette- 
myto  advance,  and  to  approach  tu  the  very  point  of  their 
biivonetri,  when  they  ininiediately  charged,  and,  in  u  moment, 
[overtiircw  Uietn  with  a  ))rodigiou8  carnage.     The  enemy  then 
Ifiouuht  Hufety  in  n  quick  retreat  from  the  (ield  of  battle,  which 
Iwiis  tioon  converted  into  a  flight:  he  was  pursued  to  a  consider- 
Lblc  dixtimce,  and  obliged  to  retrace  his  stepii  to  his  former  po- 
litioiiii  on  the  Xucar.     Hiii  \oh»  wan  about  5000  men,  and  that 
of  the  British  army  1030  men.     The  inferiority  of  the  ailiet)  ia 
(avtilry,  alone  enabled  the  enemy  to  make  his  retreat  with  com- 
parative safety.     Sir  John  Murray  vays,  in  his  dispatch,  April. 
|4tli,  "  that  more  than  800  of  the  enemy  were  buried  at  one 
place,  in  front  of  the  British  line,  which  extended  near,  two, 
|nib  in  lengtl)." 

Every  thing  being  now  completed  for  the  opening  of  the  cam>. 

baign,  the  Marquis  Wellington  put  his  army  in  motion  against 

he  enemy.     On  the  22d  May,  he  quitted  Ciudad  Ilodrigo,  and» 

kn  the  26th,  entered  Salamanca,  where  the  enemy  lost  300  men. 

The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  the  gallant  General  Hill, 

nd  the  left  by  tlie  hero  of  Barossa.     The  enemy  retreated 

precipitately  before  them  to  the  Douro,  on  the  northern  bank 

f  which  river  he  held  a  strong  position,  extending  from  Turo 

fy  Zamora  unto  Tordcsillas.     To  have  forced  thiti  position,. 

night  have  occasioned  some  loss,  which  our  gallant  General 

[rcvented,  by  ordering  General  Graham,  with  the  divisions 

nder  his  command,  to  pass  the  Douro^  near  the  Portuguese 

[ontier,  and,  advanciiig  along  the  north  bank,  to  cross  the 

near  its  junction  with  the  Douro,  and  in  conjunction  * 

[ith  the  Gallician  army,   to  take  the  French  army  in  the 

par.    The  enemy  perceiving  this  movement,  abandoned  the 

rhole  Hue  of  the  Douro;  and  being  joined  by  the  troops  from. 

.  ..  ^      «  Welltngtoo's  Ditpstcb,  Carrajalei^  May  31st.    <■■  i 
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Madrid,  retreated  with  the  utmost  expedition  by  Valladolid 
in  the  direction  of  Burgos.  The  British  army,  under  its  pru. 
dent  commander,  continued  to  follow  them,  without  allowinn 
them  a  moment's  repose.  By  the  13th  of  June  their  army 
liad  reached  Burgos,  when,  finding  themselves  unable  to  make 
a  stand,  they  blew  up  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  which 
had  the  preceding  year  arrested  the  progress  of  Welliiiffton 
and  retreated  with  precipitation  across  the  Ebro,  which  the 
hero  of  Barossa,  M-ho  kept  more  to  the  westward,  crossed  at 
the  same  time  at  Avena,  still  threatening  to  turn  the  ene- 
my's right.  Oii  the  16th,  the  whole  allied  army  crossed  i 
famous  river  at  Quintana;  the  French  army,  under  the! 
command  of  Jose})h  and  Jourdan,  continuing  to  full  back  in  I 
the  direction  of  Vittoria,  ?nd,  at  v  hich  place,  they,  on  the 
20th,  took  up  a  strong  and  very  favourable  position,  determined 
to  try  the  fate  of  an  engagement,  and  which  indeed  they  could 
no  longer  avoid,  without  sacrificing  part  of  their  army,  artillenJ 
or  stores,  so  rapid  was  the  pace  at  which  they  were  compelled 
to  move. 

It  was  now  obvious,    upon  what  a  slight  foundation  were  I 
built  the  French  successes  against  Wellington,  at  the  close  ofl 
the  preceding  campaign;  and  that  when  he  had  obtained  a  short  [ 
period  to  re-organize  his  plans,  after  these  were  so  unexpect- 
edly deranged,  by  the  fatal  errors  of  Ballesteros,  how  littlel 
able  the  enemy  was  to  oppose  him.     The  British  General's! 
movements  were  carried  into  effect  in  the  most  decisive  and  ra-j 
pid  manner,  and  without  striking  a  blow,  soon  puc  him  in  pos>| 
session  of  more  than  he  had  lost  in  the  previous  campaign,! 
through  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  others.     Bursting  from  I 
banks  of  the  Agueda,  the  flood  of  war  rolled  along  with  m 
sistible  impetuosity,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  in  whichl 
Britain  and  Germany  heard,  that  the  campaign  in  Spain  wasl 
opened,  they  learned  with  satisfaction,  that  the  allied  bannen 
floated  in  triumph  over  the  noble  banks  of  the  Ebro,  whilej 
the    rapid  and  disastrous   retreat  of  the  enemy,  discoverei 
his  loss  of  power.     It  was  a  new  and  a  cheering  sight 
Europe,  to  see  a  French  army  of  upwards  of  70,000  men 
<;omjilctcly  equipped  and  prepared,  and  at  the  very  openind 
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of  the  campaign  driven  before  the  British  General,  like  th* 
tliistle-ilown  before  the  autumnal  blast;  and  all  this  done  in  a 
country  strong  by  nature,  in  a  climate,  and  at  a  season  of  the 
vear,  where  no  Sarmatian  storms,  nor  hail,  nor  snow,  nor  rain, 
I  could  be  brought  forward  as  enemies  to  the  French,  and  auxi- 
lliarics  to  the  British.  Their  flight  was  forced  upon  them, 
[  by  means  which  all  could  sec  and  every  one  appreciate.  It  was 
tlic  fear 


*>  Of  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword.* 


While  things  were  thus  rapidly  approaching  to  a  favourable 
crisis  in  Spain,  a  different  opinion  was  loudly  maintained,  and 
Istrenuously  propagated  in  Britain.     This  rapid  retreat,  or  ra- 
Ither  flight  of  the  French  army,  was  construed  into  an  ac.t  of 
■the  most  profound  generalship  and  consummate  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy;  and  Burgos  which  when  resisting  the  Brit- 
ish arms,  was  accounted  of  such  importance,  now  that  it  was 
An  their  possession,  was  deemed  a  matter  of  no  consequence  at  alL 
The  freedom  of  the  capital  and  three  of  the  finest  provinces  in 
Spain,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  was  not  worth  the  minding; 
fphile  the  consummate  wisdom  of  the  enemy  was  praised  ia 
[iliusing  a  favourable  position,  where  he  could  husband  his  re- 
ources,  as  Britain  should  long  ago  have  done;  and  where  coii- 
entrated,  they  would  "  possess  the  means  of  maintaining  a  de- 
bsive  position,  until  Bonaparte,  haying^nished  the  war  in  the 
^wthy  was  enabled  to  send  a  force  to  the  Peninsula,  strong 
nough  to  compel  Lord  Wellington  again  to  retreat,  and  once 
bore  to  leave  to  the  enemy  the  undisputed  occupancy  of  the 
[reater  part  of  Spain."*    Two  things  were  here  rendered 
itite  certain,  the  conquest  of  the  North,  and  the  subjugation 
f  Spain.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  perverse  spirit, 
I  the  face  of  all  reason,  patriotism,  and  obvious  facts.    If  the 
bemy  gained  a  victory,  we  were  undone.    If  he  was  defeated* 
)  then  it  is  of  no  consequence;  it  is  just  what  he  wished,  that  he 
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*  Morning  Cturooicle,  julv  Is<^  1819. 
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loight  be  driven  back  a  long  way,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
advancing  again.  But  totally  different  was  it  with  h is  antagonist 
—If  they  were  defeated,  it  was  utter  ruin — If  they  were  victorious, 
it  could  do  no  good.  Similar  to  this,  were  the  doctrines  incul. 
cated  in  this  country,  concerning  the  illustrious  Wellinfftfln 
»nd  his  exertions,  and  which  not  even  the  proud  field  of  Sala. 
manca  had  been  able  to  check.  How  the  enemy  liusbanded 
iheir  resources  and  how  well  their  prudent  plan  succeeded,  wii 
presently  appear. 

The  French  army  under  the  command  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
having  Marshal  Jourdan  as  the  Major  General  of  it,  took  up  I 
a  position  on  the  19th,  in  front  of  Vittoria,  the  left  of  uhich 
^rested  upon  the  heights  which  ended  at  Puebla  de  Arlanzon 
and  extended  from  thence  across  the  valley  of  Zadora,  (throunh  j 
which  flows  the  river  of  that  name,)  in  front  of  the  villa<'e  of 
Arunez.   With  the  right  of  the  Centre,  they  occupied  a  height  j 
which  commanded  the  valley  of  Zadora,  and  the  right  of  tiiciri 
army  was  stationed  near  Vittoria,  and  was  destined  to  defcDdl 
the  passages  of  the  river  Zadora  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thiit| 
city.    They  had  a  reserve  in  the  rear  of  their  left  at  the  villageof| 
Gomicha.     The  nature  of  the  country  between  the  Ebro  ai 
Vittoria,  rendered  it  necessary  to  extend  the  columns  of  the  al>| 
lied  army  in  its  advance.     The  Marquis  Wellington  halted  tbel 
troops  on  the  20th,  in  order  to  close  up  the  columns,  audati 
the  same  time  moved  the  left  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Graha 
to  Margina.     The  enemy's  position  was  reconnoitered, 
found  to  be  very  judiciously  chosen,  but  not  so  much  so,  s 
dread  the  issue  of  an  attack  upon  it.     Against  this  positioi 
strong  by  nature,  and  occupied  by  a  numerous  army, 
forces  of  the  allies  advanced,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21ij 
June,  attacked  the  positions  at  every  point.     The  operatiorse 
the  day  began,  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  attacking  and  carrjini 
the  heights  of  Puebla,  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  in  gro 
strength.     In  thia  service,  a  Spanish  brigade,  of  the  troopij 
dcneral  Murillo  was  employed,  and  who  sustained  a  considd 
able  loss.     The  enemy  very  soon  discovered  the  importance  ( 
^hese  heights,  and  re-^nforoed  their  troops  there  to  a  great  ( 
tent.    Against  these,  General  Hill  was  first  obliged  lo  detai 
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I  tic  71st  Regiment  and  the  :     vt  infantry  battalion  of  Major 
1  General  Walker's  brigade,  unuf-r  the  Hon.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Cadogan,  and  successively  other  troops.     The  contest  now  be- 
came severe,  but  the  allies  finally  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  car- 
ried their  point.     The  7 1  st  regiment  and  its  gallant  leader,  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner;  and  his  coun- 
Itry  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  Colonel  Cadogan,  who  fell  in  th* 
I  arms  of  victory.    This  brave  and  lamented  officer,  feeling  hie 
lend  rapidly  approaching,  insisted  that  they  should  bear  him.  to 
la  height  which  overlooked  the  glorious  plains  of  Vittoria,  that 
Ito  ihe  last  moment  of  his  existence,  his  eye  might  behold  those 
Ifields  on  which  his  gallant  countrymen  were  gathering  such  an  a- 
bundant  harvest  of  honour  and  glory.    His  desire  was  complied 
vith  and  this  brave  man  died  contemplating  with  satisfaction, 
ihe  valour  of  his  comrades  and  the  glory  of  his  country.     Gen. 
lurillo  was  wounded,  but  refused  to  quit  the  field.   Under  cover 
jjf  these  important  heights.  General  Hill  passed  the  Zadora  at 
La  Puebla  and  the  defile  formed  by  the  heights  and  that  river, 
^nd  attacked  and  carried  the  village  of  Sabijana  de  Alava,  in 
Sront  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  which  he  jetained  possession  of 
I  defiance  of  repeated  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  regain  it. 
Immediately  after  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  obtained  possession 
'  Sabijana  de  Alava,  the  fourth  and  Jight  divisions  passed  th« 
adora,  the  former  at  the  bridge  of  Nanclaves,  and  the  latter 
the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
be  third  division  under  General  Picton  crossed  at  the  bridge 
[igher  up,  followed  by  the  7th  division,  under  the  Earl  of 
i)alhousic.    These  four  divisions,  forming  the  Centre  of  the 
i-my,  were  destined  to  attack  the  heights,  on  which  the  right 
fthc  enemy's  Centre  was  placed,  while  General  Hill  from  his 
St  position  moved  forward  to  attack  the  left.     The  enemy, 
Dwevcr,  who  had  previously  weakened  his  line  to  strengthen 
Is  detachments  on  the  hills,  no  sooner  saw  the  disposition 
K  allies  had  made  to  attack  him,  than  he  abandoned  his  posi- 
Dn  in  the  valley,  and  commenced  his  retreat  in  good  order  to 
fittoria. 

I  In  the  meantime.  General  Graham,  who  bad  the  command 
the  left  of  the  allied  army,  consisting  of  the  1st  and  5th  dt» 
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visiious,  and  fifnernl  Pack's  niul  IJradtbrd's  brijjjhclfs  of  infm,. 
try,  aiul  General  Dock';*  and  Anson's  brigacje's  of  cavalry,  uiov, 
in\  fbrward  from  Mar^^ina  towards  Vittoria,  by  the  high  roml 
from  that  town  to  Dilboa.     He  had  under  him  also  the  Span. 
uli  division  under  Colonel  Longa  and  General-  Giron.    'ilio 
enemy  had  n  division  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry  on  the  lli|. 
bott  road,  and  occupied  in  strong  force  the  villages  of  Abcdmioi 
and  Gamarrn  Major,  as  teks  dn  pouts  to  the  bridg(?s  t>vt'r  tiioZa- 
dora  at  these  places.   CJeneral  Pack  with  his  Portuguese'  brigade, 
and  Longn  with  his  •Sj|)anish  division,  supported  by  Aiison'tl 
brigade  of  light  dragoons,  and  the  5tli  division  of  inliiniry  un. 
der  Major  Gencrid  Oswald,  were  ordered  to  turn  aiut  {ruin  i 
;hc  strong  heights  near  these   villages.     In  this  service  tlie 
Spaniards  and   Portuguese  greatly   distinguished  tliemHlviHi; 
and  Colonel  Longa,  on  the  left,  took  possession  of  (iiinmrrn 
Minor.     No  sooner  were  these  heights  in  our  posscKsion,  tbiii 
the  village  of  Gamarni  Major  was  stormed  and  carrioil,  byl 
Brigadier  General  Robinson's  brigade  of  the  5th  division, 
uer  a  heavy  fire  of  ortillery  and  musquctry.     The  euoiiiy  suf.l 
fered  severely,  and  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon.     The  LiLuU'ii.| 
ant  Geiieral  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  village  of  AbecliiiioJ 
with  \\\Q  1st  division.     Under  cover  of  a  heavy  (ire  from  Cii|)*l 
tain  Dubourdieu's  brigade,  and   Captain   Ramsay's  troop  i 
horse  artillery.  Colonel  Halket's  brigade  advanced  to  the  mX 
tack,  and  immediately  carried  the  place.     While  these  opiraJ 
tions  were  going  on  at  Abechuco,  the  enemy  made  the  iiki 
(ttrcnuoua  eflbrts  to  regain  possession  of  the  village  of  GmiiarrJ 
Major,  but  were  most  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  troops  inuloj 
Major  General  Oswald.  Two  divisionsof  infantry,  which  theeiiei 
my  hud  m  reserve,  on  the  left  of  the  Zadora,  were  attacked  i 
driven  through  Vittoriai;    The  movement  of  the  troops  undej 
General  Graham,  and  the  success  attending  his  operntioni 
completely  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  by  the  groat  road  i 
France;  who  perceiving  that  the  field  was  totally  lost,  to 
file  road  to  Pampluna,  the  only  one  left  to  them,  anil  ilod  i 
the  utmost  consternation.     So  great  was  their  fear,  and  soi 
pid  their  flight,  that  they  abandoned  the  whole  of  their  cannd 
«nd  bpggoge  to  the  conquerors.     In  a  few  words,  "  cverii  Ih 


fjftif  had  was  taL-ent  close  to  yittoria"*  but  one  gen  nnd  one 
howitzer  was  carried  off  by  the  enemy  from  this  glorious  field, 
and  the  former  of  these  was  tuken  on  the  road  to  Pampluna. 
If  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  had  not  prevented  the  caval- 
ry from  acting  with  cfiect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
whole  French  army  must  have  been  cut  to  pieces. 

Joseph  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  hia 
carrisgc  and  seek  safety  on  horseback.  Jourdon  threw  away 
his  baton  of  office,  which  was  sent  to  Britain  as  a  trophy  of 
victory.  One  hundred  and  eighty  one  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  treasure,  ammunition,  and  baggage  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  enemy's  army  exceeded 
70,000  men,  all  vetcrnu  troops,  and  long  tried  on  bloody 
fltilds.  It  consisted  of  the  luhole  of  the  armies  of  the  South,  and 
of  the  Centre,  and  oi  four  divisions  ami  ati  the  cavalry  of  the 
army  of  Portugal,  and  some  troops  from  the  army  of  the 
North."  t  Their  loss  was  certainly  1 5,000^  men,  while  that  of 
the  allies  amounted  only  to  about  5000  men.  On  the  allied 
army  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  bestowed  the  highest  praise. 
Every  man  did  his  duty^  and  if  there  has  been  more  bloody 
I  fieldB  and  extensive  victories,  none  was  ever  more  complete  than 
Vittorin.  The  number  of  cannon  captured,  exceeded  those 
taken  m  any  other  field  of  battle  which  wo  read  of,  except  the 

<■■'■'.  *' Wellington's dupatch,  Iriinzun,  Jun«  21th. 

f  Wellini^on**  di*patch,  Sahratiern,  June  2'id.-~The  army  of  the  South  and 
[Centre,  coniiited  of  about  50,000  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign;  the  amjr  of  For* 
KiigHl  olMUt  45,000,  besides  the  garrison  of  Burgos;  and  as  the  Marquis  WteUington 
nprcMly  states  that  only  two  divi^iluns  of  tiie  army  of  Portugal  were  absent,  while 
fn  tiicir  place  there  were  some  troops  of  the  army  of  the  North,  it  ia  more  lliiely  that 
he  enemy's  forcA  eice«dcd  80,0(30  than  70,XXX>  m«h.  •*'?  ..   '    '':;'-■'' 

I  In  the  motion  for  the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  Lord  Wellington,  Lord  Castle* 
«gh,  in  the  House  of  Coitimorts,  atat<!<l»  that "  the  French  army  could  not  be  less 
hin  7(\000y  and  tliat  the  lowest  (<alcurHtion  estimated  the  loss  of  the  French  at  1 2.00O 
pen;"  and  Mr.  Fraemantle  in  the  same  place  stated,  "  that  he  knew  from  private 
pporti,  he  know  from  the  testimony  of  Lord  Wellington  himself,  (who  had  too 
tt  a  mind  to  sUte  in  his  public  dispatch  that  of  the  exact  truth  of  which  be  was 
(assured,)  that  it  exceeded  double  the  amount  stated  by  the  noble  Lord."  See 
fousc  of  Commons,  July  7th.  Id  fact,  all  accounts  from  Spain  sitated  the  enemy** 
!at25,O0Omen.       ;    '    f  '.  *^ 
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awfuT  plains  of 'Lcfpstc,  and  there  is  perhaps  not  an  instance 
upon  record  in  modern  times,  where  an  army  of  this  ina<rni. 
tude,  in  one  day,  and  at  one  place,  lost  every  tliuig  ^at  tbey 
hod,  and  which  conkl  distinguish  them  as  soldiers.  It  wiis  a 
proud  day  for  Britain,  and  for  the  hero  and  t^e  army  which 
achieved  it.     In  the  brightest  page  of  history  it  has  placed, 


•'  Great  Well'sley's  nanne,  Vlttoria's  war; 
By  Nelson's  name,  and  Trafalgar/* 
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R  added  another  wreath  of  glory  to  those  which  already  enelr- 
ded  the  brows  of  our  great  leader,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  at  this  time,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal 
in  the  British  army;  and  the  unanimous  thankb  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  voted  to  him,  his  officers,  and  brave  aimy.  The 
Spanish  Government^  in  reward  for  these  services,  voted  him 
an  estate  of  12  or  j£I  5,000  per  annum,  and  decreed  the  ereo 
tion  of  a  monument  upon  tiie  plains  of  Vittbria,  to  comme- 
morate lihat  glorious  day*    In  Britain  the  glad  tidings  were 
received  with  unbounded  applause  and  admiration.    Nor  were 
these  feelings  confined  to  ourselves!  they  spread  throughout 
Europe  and  she  victory  of  Vittoria  was  beheld  by  oppressed 
Nations  as  Ae  dawn  of  a  bright  day-  of  freedom  and  glory,  I 
The  accounts  of  this  brilliant  event  wa»  received  at  the  head  I 
quarters  of  the  allies  in  Oevmany  about  the  time  the  ar- 
mistice was  renewed  for  a  short  period,  and  had  no  doubt  I 
a  great  weight  in  their  deliberations.     Whil^  the  victory  of 
Vittoria  called  forth  .the  applause  and  admiration  of  Europe, 
a  public  and  solemn  thanksgiving  was  appointed  at  the  head] 
quarters  of  the  allied  Sovereigns,  in   Germany,  on  account  1 
of  thi3  decisive  event,     A   victorious  army  ready  to  enter! 
France,  wa?  a  thing  the  enemy  had  never  calculated  on,  andl 
was  what  £iurope  had  long  looked  upon  as  chimerical  and] 
absurd  to  attempt.     But  British  bravery  had  dissi[)ated  thcj 
charm  of  French  invincibility,  and  the  sacred  territory  trem- 
bled in  her  turn  before  embattled  hosts  ready  to  enter  itJ 
No  language  could  gloss  Qver-^^no  falsehood  lessen  his  dis< 
gi;ace  at  Vitioriaj  therefore  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  concc 
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itora  the  knowlfidg 
£ital  day.  **  All  t 
thing  thof  had  vmt 
which  no  sophistry  < 
fore  which  *<le(tbei 
!  ficance,  attd  which  i 
[km  and  amr6w. 

The  Slit  df  Jnne 
I  md  power  in  Spain. 
jootMtenMtion  into  Fi 
Ibftitian's  to  their  fate 
he  rond  by  the  ptingii 
r  General  Foixj^'fie 
tal  Graham,  tirho  < 
i  after  a  sharp  engi 
General  Clmisel,  mh 
trnijr  of  the  North, . 
pat  who  had  been  to 
he  beule  Was  fought, 
,  And  fled  Jn  the  dir 
I  throwing  his  cat 
at  plaqp^  retread 
rJaca  entered  Fran< 
)naeWf  hunt\g  hea 
Diih  iroeps. 
I  is  a  short  vketd 
bmediate  cousequeiicc 
Wions  on  the  east  c 
Jarmyfrom^licant, 
bt  May,  proceeded  ti 
pehet,  and  cut  off  his 
amouutiug  to  J9,( 
ne  at  Col  de  Bolag 
lie  fort  of  Col  do  Ba 
P  tlie  army  advanced 
[Tarragona.    Suchet, 
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from  the  knowlfidge  of  those  under  his  sway  the  issue  of  that 
filial  day*  **  All  their  ammunition  and  baggage,  and  every 
thing  they  had  vat  taken^  cUne  to  Fittoriai"  was  a  sentence 
whidb  no  sophistry  could  disguise^-^no  logic  conftite^  and  be^ 
fore  which  **  le(  their  destinies  be  fiiiaUeJ,"*  sank  iato  insigm- 
ficsnce,  and  which  fiUed  even  the  breast  4>f  Bonapavte  with  a* 
flarmsnd  sorrbw.  *  . 

Tbs  Slit  df  June  was  a  death  blow  to  tlie  French  interest' 
lidd power  in  Spain.    Their  army,  reduced  toa  rabble,  fled  in 
leoDitemation  into  France,  abandoning  Pampluna  and  St.  Se- 
jbastisn's  to  their  fate*^4Fhe  remains  of  the  main  army  took 
he  rond  by  the  ptitf'^  lloncesvallea.    That  of  the  North,  un- 
der General  Foix,*';fled  on  the  Bayonne  road,  followed  by  Ge« 
eral  Graham,  who  came  up  with  them  at  Tolosa  oh  the  SBdt 
ad  after  a  sharp  engagement  drove  theni  a<H'Oito  .<fhe  frontiers. 
)eneral  Clausel,  who  had  undto  bis  ieommaiid  a  part  of  the 
Lrmy  of  the  North,  ^nd  a  <diTision  of  tbe'.army  of  Portugal^ 
|iut  who  bad  been  too  late  to  reach  Vitloria  on  the  day  that 
be  battle  Was  fought,  was  new  cut  off  from  the  rest  Of  the  ar> 
y,  tnd  fled  Jn  the  directioiiof  Tudela  de  Ebro,  towards  Sara* 
throwing  his  cannon  into  tlie  rivers;  and  having  reacbk 
that  plaqp^  retreated  in. a  Northerly  dirootion,  aiid  p^si»ing; 
r.Joca  entered  France  by  obe  of  the. central  passes  of  the 
yrenees,  having  been  .closely  followed  by  Mine  with  i^lome 

lish  troops. 

[iSaeh  is  a  wort  vketdt  of  the  battle  of  Vittorio, .  and  its  more 

Bmediate  ccMisequences.    Less  ibrtuuate,  however,  were* the 

<>nitioii8  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain.   .Sir  John  Murray,  with 

!  army  from  ^licant,  haviqg  embarked  at  that  place  on  the 

^stMay,  proceeded  to  the  northward,  to  land  in  the  rear  of 

fichet,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  France.    His  ar- 

ly,  amountiug  to  19,000  men,  were  disembarked  on  the  3d 

ne  at  Col  de  Balaguer,  to  the  southward  of  Tarragona.^ 

be  fort  of  Col  dc  Baiqguer  was  soon  forced  to  surrender, 

kd  the  army  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  tlie  iinportant  fortress 

jTarragoi^.    Suchet,  aware  of  the  dang(»r  which  direatened 
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kim,  marched  with  all  expedition  to  that  quarter,  and  the 
enemy  in  Catalonia  equally  alarracd  quickly  assembled  their 
disposable  force,  which  wat  much  more  considerable,  than 
the  allies  had  any  idea  of,  and  marched  towards  Tarragona  to 
join  Suchet,  and  attack  the  allied  army.   The  enemy  approach^ 
inglirith  superior  .numbers  and  veteran  troops,  to  the  amount 
of  26,000,  and  scarcely  any  progress  having  been  made  in 
the  -operations  against  Tarragona,  the  'British  General  con- 
«idered  it  the  most  prudent  plan  he  could  adopt,  to  raise  the 
Hicgo  of  the  place,  which  he  did  with  such  precipitation  at  to  I 
abandon  part  of  his  heavy  artillery,  which,  however,  was  ren- 
dered of  no  use  to  the  enemy.     Having  embarked  the  army 
upon  the  17tb,  the  whole  sailed  for  Alicant,  whercithey  were 
again  landed,  and  the  command  assumed  by  Lord  Wn).  Ben* 
tinck,  who  had. arrived  with  ^re-enforcements  from  Sicily. 
■    The  enemy  loudly  boasted  .of  his  success  in  this  instance,  I 
and  exaggerated  the  loss  that  -Che  aIHcs  had  sustained,  which 
was,  in  reality,  very  trifling,  and  knowing  the  expression  which 
would  take,  he,  or  the  JM^^niteur  for  htm,  in  the  publication  of  I 
his  dispatches,  artfully  introduced  the  words,  ■*'  the  EngMl 
General  -tifas  Jitgiiened,'*  *  &c.  Avhich  accordingly  affordcdj 
food  for  the  diurnal  press  ,of  London  Sor  a  considerable  time.! 
Suchet  himsdf,  however,  seemed  not  to  be  entirely  free  fromj 
th^  feeling  with  which  be  accused  the  English  General,  for  kel 
inarched  in  all  haste  back  to  Valencia,  at  the  rate  of  near4o| 
miles  a-day,  least  the  English  army  should  land  and  attack! 
that  place,  and  where  be  arrived  in  time  to  .prevent  an  atti 
had  it  been  intended.     These  marches,  at  that  hot  season  ( 
the  year  Was  certainly  most  injurious  and  destructive  to  hid 
army. 

A  dreadful  outcry  was  raised  in  Britain  against  the  unfor<| 
tunate  General,  and  which  the  previous  accounts  of  the  suci 
cess  at  Vittoria  jserved  to  increase.    And  upon  a  matter  oq 
which  Lord  Wellington  himself  could  not  express  a  dccidei 
djpinicni,  a  great  number  in  Britain  who  never  heard  a 
non  fired,  either  in  peace  or  in  war^  mipressed  tbemseivci 
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«erfectly  competent  to  decide.     Situated,   however,    us  Sir 
John  Murray  was,  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  he  did  not,  after  all» 
adopt  the  most  prudent  plan.    It  must  be  remarl^cd  he  knew  . 
not  then  of  the  rapid  advance  of  Lord  Wellington,   much 
lest  of  the  victory  of  Vittoria.     Neither  did  ho  know,  when 
be  took  up  his  resolution,  and  commenced  his  retreat,  of  the 
advance  of  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck,  with  an   additional  force. 
The  enemy  was  coming  up  fast  with  a  more  numerous  army 
than  his,  composed  of  veteran  troops,  and  it  certainly  was 
scarcely  possible- that  he-could  leave  a  sufficient  force  to  check 
the  garrison  of  Tarragona,  uid  give  Suchet  battle,  with  any 
sanguine  prospects  of  decisive  success.     He  might  have  been 
victorious,  but  it  would  have  been  at  an  expenec  he  could 
not  afford,  while  unless  he 'was  most  completely  imd  decisively 
so,  it  would  have  been  ruin  to  the  army  under  his  command, 
from  the  advance  of  more  French  troops,  \^bile  he  obtained 
none;  ait  least  he  could  form  no  other  opinion,  as  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  .great  and  decisive  events  which  had  happened, 
and  which  were  immediately  to  take  place  on  the  west  side  of 
Uhe  Peninsula. 

The  battle  of  Witioria,  liovreytr,  frigAUned  Suchet  in  his 
I  turn,  and'he,  **  without  seeing  the  enemy"  yet  dreading  his  ap- 
proach, thought  it  prudent  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  fr(»n 
)  Valencia.  Accordingly,  he  abandoned  iiiii  lines  on  the  Xucar, 
and,  leaving  a  garrison  in.Murvicdro,  he  let^  Valencia  on  the 
5th  July,  and  proceeded  to  Catalonia  by  the  sea-tCoaait,  closely 
followed  by  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck,  and  the  army  under  liis 
I  command.  »d3f»aTf  ..v.'^rii       tvjimsTin  n.>7j  .U-fact? 

While  these  events  were  passing  betwecm:the  Sicilian  urtny 
land  that  under  the  command  of  Suchet,  the  conquerors  M* 
Vittoria  continued  to  piiii'sue  the  flying  enemy,  and  advancing 
I  to  Pampluna  commenced  the  blockade  of  that  place;  while 
part  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Grah&m, 
was  destined  to  besiege  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian. 
A  considerable  force  of  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  artftyj  still 
retained  a  position  ia  the  rich  and  fertile  v&llcy  of  Bastoiu 
within  the  Spanish  frontiers.  Against  these  Lord  Wellington 
detached  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who,  after  some  sharp  affairs  on 
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•the  .9ih,  (ithf  and  7th  of  July,  succeeded  in  dislodging  (iien 
from  all  their  pouitionH,  ond  obliged  them  to  full  back  into 
I'Vuncc,  through  the  Pass  of  Mayo,  of  which  he  also  obtaii,. 
id  the  command.  The  beaten  and  dispirited  ainity  ot  the 
.enemy  now  took  up  their  quarterH  in  their  native  country, 
where  every  exertion  ,was  miide  to  reorganize  and  re-equip 
them.  .      ,  , 

No  enemy  in  that  part  of  Spain  remaining  in  the  field,  with. 
in  the  fruntierH,  Uie  siege  of  St.  Sebubtiun  was  commenced  in  a 
vigorous  manner,  under  the  direction. of  Sir  Thomas  Gialiam, 
This  place  was  very  strong,    and   commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North  of  Spain,  and,  wiiii  th* 
exception  of  that  impregnable  fortress,  was  by  far  the  stroiiif. 
est  place  in  Spain.     Besides  tlte  town,  which  was  a  regular 
and  very  strong  fortification,  a  castle  of  great  iftrengtii,  situ. 
ated  upon  a  lofty  height,  conunanded  the  whole.    Being  n 
a  great  measuie  the  key  of  l^pain  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,    and  otherwise   of  great  importance,   it  was  well 
provided  with  every  thing,  and  had  a  garritbn  of  about  6000 
men.*     Every  .thing  btii.-j:  prepared,  our  army  xcomniencwi 
the  arduous  undertukinp;:  on  the  14th  July,  a  battery  of  four 
18-pounders  was  opened,  within  €00  yards  of  the  Turtificatiom 
of  St.  Sebastion,  against  the  coavent  of  St.  fiartolome,  and,] 
by   the  17th,    it  and  an  adjoining  work  upon  a  steep  hill, 
were  so  far  destroyed,  that  Sir  Thomas  Graham  ordered  the 
place  to  be  stormed.     This  order  was  carried  into  effect  in 
the  most  gallant  manner,  by  some  .divisions  of  the  Portuguese 
and  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major>Gcn.  Os- 
wald.    Nothing  could  withstand   their   irapctu/n^ity,  and  the! 
enemy  wqre  quickly  driven  from  the  place. 

The  siege,  continued  to  be  pressed  with  ti.  ;  o^ii  j.: 'severing I 
■irdour,  when  Bonaparte,  to  retrievie  the  disasters  his  arms  I 
h\d  suffered  in  Spain,  and,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the  careerl 
«)f  Lord  Wellington,  dispatched  Soult  from  Dresden,  to  take! 
the  siiprer .  •  command  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain.  Souit'sj 
^o'.v'.'r  was  u  'im'tcd  in  the  command  which  was  conferred  up'| 
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Lnliim-  ^V  •'  ^»"  orrival  at  the  nrmy,  on  the  13(]i  July,  he 
inmcdintcly  flMumcd  the  commnnd,  nncl  published  one  ol  these 
nicnncing  and  gasconading  proclamations  so  pcculiai  to  French 
I  Oeiicrahi  bu<:  which  hud  now  ceased  to  nmke  nntions  trcinl)li>. 
In  thiii  curious  paper,  he  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  oi' 
the  (liRgrttce  at  Vittoria,  upon  the  incapacity  of  hia  prcdcccsBorr 
and  loudly  boasted  what  he  would  perform;  the  crrorit  of  Jo- 
seph and  Jm'rditn  »vere  soon  to  be  repaired.  Their  conduct 
was  acc'i'od  fS  Ik'i.  j  every  thing  but  that  of  Soldiers,  and 
all  tlic  tiiitafitois  wMo  attributed  to  their  errors.  "  The  fur- 
>,:mn  wore  i:l>andon^d  and  blown  u)>;  hasty  and  disorderly 
iii((i.  lies  gave  consequence  to  the  encnty.  When  at  length  the 
indignant  vricc  of  the  troops  arrested  this  diHgraceful  flight, 
land  its  commander,  touched  with  shame,  yielded  to  the  gencrnl 
esire,  and  determined  upon  giving  battle  near  Vittoria;  who 
n  doubt  from  this  generous  enthusiasm,  this  fine  sense  of  hon- 
our, what  would  have  been  the  result  had  the  General  been 
irorthy  of  his  troops?  I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  Emperor, 
pfyour  bravery  and  zeal.  His  instructions  are,  to  drive  the 
Itnemy  from  those  lo/iy  heights  which  enable  hira  proiuUy  to  sur- 
ley  our  fertile  vallicSf  and  chase  them  across  the  Ebro.  Let 
blie  account  of  our  success  be  dated  from  Vittoria — and  the 
krtlwlay  of  his  Majesty  be  celebrated  in  that  city,"  &c.  * 
he  French  army  being  re-organised  and  equipped,  prepar- 

sgain  to  act  upon  the  offensive  on  a  grand  scale;  boing 
oined  by  Clause's  corps  and  that  under  Foix,  together  nt 
[east  25,000  men,  besides  other  re-enforcements,  it  was  bo- 
ome  really  formidable  in  numbers,  and  perhaps  exceeded 
f 0,000  men,  and  was  at  least  fully  as  strong  as  that  which 

j^iit  at  Vittoriai  It  was  evident,  thot  the  utmost  skill 
nil  bravery  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists  to 
affle  Ills  projects,  supported  as  ho  was  by  the  two  important 
|)rtres8es  of  St.  Seba)$t>iaii  and  Pampluna.     It  was,  therefore, 

sooner  perceived  that  Sotdt  had  resumed  'the  cfFensivf. 
|ifln  rile  utmost  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  to 
btain-  possession  of  the  former  pWe.     Accordingly,  on  the 

A  •  SouU'spraciam&Uor,  July  B$cl,  181?. 
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morning  of  the  25th,  the  breach  being  considered  practicaWM 
an   attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  place.     The  troops  ad. 
iVanced  in  the  most  determined  manner,  but  notwithstandin  I 
every  effort,  and  though  some  of  them  did  force  their  wavlntfll 
the  town,  tiie  defences  of  the  enemy  were  such,  and  tlie  nlacel 
so  ably  defended,  that  General  Graham  found  it  necessary  to  I 
recal  the  troops.     The  loss,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  \^\ 
severe,  and  amounted  from  the  commencement  of  the  sicrc  tai 
upwards  of  1200  men,  of  wliich,  nine  hundred  fell  in  the  last! 
assault.   On  the  same  day,  Soult  commenced  his  operations  fori 
the  relief  of  the  place,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  en.j 
gagements  of  the  most  sanguinary  nature,  and  highly  honourJ 
ftble  to  the  British  arms.> 

Previous  to  these  battles,  the  allied  armies  occupied  the  folJ 
lowing  positions,  viz.  General  Byng's  brigade  of  British,  and 
General  Murillo's  division  of  Spanish  infantry,  were  on  thol 
right,  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  supported  by  Sir  Low 
Cole's  brigade  at  Viscaret,  and  Gen-.  Picton  with  the  third  diJ 
vision,  was  at  Olague  inrcservc.    Gen.  Hill  occupied  the  valleJ 
of  Bastim  with  the  remainder  of  the  second  division,  and  tlx 
Conde  de  Amarante's  Portuguese  division,  detaching  Genen 
Campbell's   Portuguese  brigade  to  los  Alduides  within  thJ 
French  territory.     The  eighth  and  seventh  divisions  occupiei 
the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  toM-n  of  Vera,  and  PuertJ 
de  Eschalar,  and  kept  up  the  communication  with  the  valley  ( 
Bastan;  and  the  sixth  division  was  in  reserve  at  St.  Esteva 
General  Longa's  division  kept  up  the  communication  betwcej 
the  troops  at  Vera  and  those  under  General  Graham  and  Mai 
riscal  del  Campo  Giron  on  the  great  road;  the  Conde  d([ 
Abisbal  blockaded  Pitinpluna.  * 

The  enemy's  army  consisting  of  nine  divisions  of  infatitrjj 
two  divisions  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  light  cavalry,  besidd 
artillery,  under  the  supreme  command  of  Soult,  and  under hiij 
Generals  Reille,  D'Erlon,  Clausel,  Villette,  Treillard,  ~ 
and  Pierre  Soult;  occupied  a  position  in  front  of  our  aniii| 

tending  from  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  in  a  semicircular  dir« 
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tion  to  the  sea,  the  head  quarters  being  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  upon  the  river  Nive.  • 

On  Uie  24th,  Soult,  with  between  SO  and  40,000  meil,broke  up 

from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  on  the  2Sth  attacked  General 

f's  force  at  Roncesvalles.   Sir  Lowry  Cole  moved  up  to  his 

support,  and  these  gallant  officers  maintained  their  ground,  dur- 

.  ing  the  day,  against  superior  numbers.     The  enemy,  however, 

having  turned  the  position  in  the  afternoon,  Sir  Lowry  Cole 

withdrew  during  the  night  to  Zubiri.     Two  divisions  of  the 

enemy's  Centre,  12,000  strong,  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  same 

day,  attacked  General  Hill's  position  in  the  Puerto  de  Mayor,  at 

[the  heafl  of  the  valley  of  Bastan.  The  brunt  of  the  action  fell  up- 

lon  General  Pr ingle's  and  Walker's  brigades,  under  the  command 

[of  General  the  Hon.  W.  Stewart.    These  troops  were  at  first 

[obliged  to  give  way,  but  being  supported  by  General  Barnes* 

|bri<rade  of  the  seventh  division,  they  recovered  the  ground 

Ithey  had  lost,  and  would  have  kept  it,  had  not  the  retreat  of 

|sir  Lowry  Cole  to  Zubiri  rendered  it  necessary  for  Gen.  Hill 

to  fall  back,  which  he  did  to  Iturita.     The  enemy  did 

pot  advance  beyond  the  Mayo  pass  on  the  26th.     In  these 

ctions,  contested  for  seven  hours  against  superior  numbers, 

he  troops  behaved  with  great  bravery.     The  20th  and  82d 

Regiments  particularly  distinguished  themselves.    Gen.  Stewart 

was  slightly  wounded. 

The  retreat,  however,  of  these  divisions,  gave  the  enemy  an 
pportunity,  which  he  eagerly  embraced,  of  claiming  decided  ad- 
l^antages,  and  magnifying  the  loss  of  the  alli^,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur  with  all  haste,  with  an  intimation  in  the 
ist  dispatch,  dated  on  the  26th,  that  a  more  decisive  attack  and 
^ore  important  events  would  take  place  next  day;f  but  which 
I  never  yet,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  press,  been 

of  by  the  world. 
It  was  on  the  night  of  the  25th  that  the  Marquis  of  Welling- 
^n  was  made  acquainted  with  these  occurrences,  who  instantly 
ok  his  measures,  and  marched  to  the  point  where  the  danger 
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was  most  urgent.  The  heavy  artillery  was  withdrawn  from  ths 
lines  before  St.  Sebastian's  and  embarked,  in  case  a  retro- 
grade  movement  should  be  rendered  necessary;  but  the  troops 
still  held  the  lines  in  front  of  the  place.  In  the  meantime, 
Generals  Sir  Lowry  Cole  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  not  deem. 
ing  the  position  of  Zubiri  sufficiently  secure,  fell  back  on  the 
27th  to  Huarte,  a  short  distance  from  Panipluna,  occiipyinB 
the  hill  beyond  Olaz,  the  heights  in  front  of  Villalba,  the  hifrh 
road  from  Ostiz  to  Pampluna  by  the  village  of  Sorausen,  and 
a  height  which  defended  the  high  road  from  Zubiri  to  lionets- 
valles.  This  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  position,  and 
was  occupied  by  two  Spanish  regiments,  those  of  Travia  and 
cl  Principe.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  with  the  cavaliy,  was  sta- 
tioned  near  Huarte,  being  the  only  ground  on  which  that  force  | 
could  act.  The  enemy  continued  to  advance  and  occupy  every 
position  in  their  front.  Pampluna  he  was  determined  to  re- 
lieve, and  cut  off  the  allied  army  from  the  Vittoria  road;  but 
he  had  Wellington  to  oppose  his  planS)  and  it  was  generally 
supposed,  that  Soult  was  ignorant  that  this  great  commander 
had  joined  the  force  he  was  about  to  attack. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  joined  the  third  and  fourth  di-l 
visions  just  as  they  were  taking  up  their  ground,  and  inime-l 
d  lately  afterwards  the  enemy  attacked  the  height  already  men-l 
tioned  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.     The  troops,  however,! 
maintained  their  post,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  at  the  point! 
of  the  bayonet.     Aware  of  the  importance  of  this  place,  tbJ 
Marquis  of  Wellington  re-enforced  it  with  the  40th  regiment^ 
which  with  the  other  force  there  stationed,  continued  todefeit 
it  against  all  the  efibrts  of  the  enefny  to  obtain  possession  of  it] 
Nearly  at  the  same  tirae^  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  \ 
lage  of  Sorausen,  on  the  road  to  Ostiz,  and  thus  obtaining  tb 
communication  by  that  road,  he  continued  to  keep  up  a  fii^ 
of  musquetry  along  the  whole  line  till  it  was  dark. 

The  2Sth,  however,  was  destined  to  behold  the  enemy's  moi 
desperate  efforts  defeated.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  tlicallj 
ed  army  was  joined  by  the  6th  division,  and  scarcely  was  this* 
fected,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  the  cnenil 
which  had  been  collected  in  Sorausen.    The  enemy  was,  ho| 
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ever,  soon  driven  back  with  immense  loss,  and  found  himsei'^ 

exposed  to  a  most  galling  and  destructive  fire,  on  his  front 

Iflanks  and  rear,  from  the  light  troops  of  this  division,  and  from 

{he  heights  occupied  by  the  fourth  division,  and  General  Camp- 

1  bell's  Portuguese  brigade.     In  order  to  extricate  his  troops 

liroHi  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  placed,   the  enemy 

I  attacked  the  height  on   which  the  left   of  the  fourth   divi- 

Ision  stood,   and  of  which  they  obtained  a  momentary  pos- 

jsession.    They  were,  however,  quickly  attacked,  and  obliged 

1(0  abandon  it  with  great  loss,  by  the  efforts  of  the  7  th  Caca- 

dores,  supported  by  Major  General  Ross.     The  battle  now  be- 

ame  general  along  the  whole  front  of  the  heights  occupied  by 
Ithe  fourth  division;  and  after  repeated  and  desperate  e^brts  of 
^he  enemy  to  force  this  position,  he  was  repelled  "  tiiUh  im- 

ense  loss."  The  fourth  division  greatly  distinguished,  itself. 
[lie  contest  was  almost  entirely  with  the  bayonet;  and  the  40th, 
l^tji,  SOth,  and  23d  regiments,  charged  no  less  than  four  times. 
The  enemy's  loss  was  severe,  and  exceeded  6000  men  in  killed; 

ad  wounded.    The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  behaved  most 

allantly. 

Baffled  in  his  great  object,  the  relief  of.  Pampluna,  and  find-. 
ng  it  vain  to  expect  any  success  against  the  allied  array,  the 
QeDiy  began  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  formidable  position 
Irhich  he  occupied,  and  accordingly  called  to  his  assistance  the 
Iroops  which  had  been  opposed  to  General  Hill,  and  who  had 
pliowed  his  march.  Ke-enfbrced  by  these,  they  endeavoured  to 
urn  the  left  of  the  allied  army,  by  an  attack  upon  that 
general.  The  29th  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  move- 
oents  connected  with  their  future  views;  and  while  the  enemy's 
Irhole  attention  was  directed  to  the  plan  of  turning  the  left  of 
be  allied  army,  he  found  himself,  by  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of 
^s  antagonist,  placed  in  the  situation  he  had  in  view  to  place 
he  allied  army^  His  right  waa  turned  by  the  allied  army, 
nd  himself  attacked  and  driven  "  from  the  strongest  jwsitiou 
w  occupied  by  troops,**  and  in  his  retreat  from  which  he 
ost  a  great  number  of  prisoners.     Every  eiFort  of  the  enemy 

*  WeiUngton'sdispatch,  August  1st,  I8I7, 
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to  maintain  himself  for  any  length  of  time  within  the  Spaniih 
frontier  was  totally  unavailing.  His  most  skilful  manoeuvrei 
were  watched  and  defeated.  Position  after  position  was 
chosen  by  Soult.  Every  one  was  instantly  turned,  or  tak- 
en  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  and,  by  the  2d  of  August, 
the  enemy's  remaining  force  was  driven  completely  beyond 
the  Spanish  frontier,  in  disorder,  shame,  and  disgrace;  and  thi> 
allied  troops  occupied  the  same  positions  along  the  whole  line 
which  they  did  on  the  25th  July,  the  day  on  which  Soult  b^ 
gan  those  operations  that  were  to  enable  him  to  celebrate  his 
Master's  birth  day  in  Vittoria.  The  attack  on  the  lower  Bid. 
assoa,  made  by  General  Villate  upon  the  Spanish  troops  under 
General  Longa,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  St.  Sebastian's 
and  which  was  made  on  the  28th,  had  uo  better  success  than 
the  others,  as  the  enemy  were  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss.  The  enemy,  on  the  28th,  finding  all  hopes  of  defeating 
the  allied  army  vain,  sent  off  his  heavy  artillery  into  France,  for 
-which  reason  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  On  the  28th 
and  30tb,  he  lost  fully  4000  prisoners  and  much  baggage.  His 
killed  and  wounded  must  have  been  great,  and  have  been  estio 
mated  at  1 5}000  men.  And  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  state 
his  total  loss  at  20,000;  though  officers,  who  were  eye  wit. 
nesses  of  these  battles,  ^  describe  them  as  most  sanguinary,  and 
«stimate  his  loss  as  high  as  25*000  men,"^    The  conduct  of 


*  From  a  Britwh  officer  belonging  to  the  92d  regiriicnt,  who  was  in  these  battlea,  I 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the  French  loss,  as  acknowledged  b;  I 
French  oncers  of  ranl(.  at  the  ^m^  It  beaft  every  appearance  of  being  tolerably  I 
correct: 

25th  ^ulyi  at  the  Mayo  pass,«««««««vM««*«««vk  4,000 
Do.  Roncesvalles  do,  %v>*^^«o%%»»  1,700 

26di  and  27th,  different  places,  «*«..*<,«««»««»  700 
28th,  aear  Pamplttna,w»%«.%»^».>^.»»»>«,>%^<^«»  6,000 
3Qth  -  dpa         *'»^^%»»%%^%»»»%%%%%%^»%%^  7,000 

31  St,  Donna  Maria,*^»*«*»«.***<^»*%».v>%^»»t<^w>^  3,000 
Iftt  and  2d  August,  %»^%^^^»%%%»»%»%%»*%*»»%%»  1,000 

,   . ,  22,400 

To  which  must  be  added  the  lost  on  the  28th,  in  the  attack  on  the  lower  Bidassot,! 
Iq  order  to  relieve  St  Sebastian's,  which  was  conad«rabIe,  but  no  where  tpentionedl 
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^e  w)»ole  allied  army,  officers  and  men,  merited  and  receiv- 

L(l  the  highest  praise.      Their  loss  was  also  severe,  and  a- 

Lounted  to  7,000  men,  4,500  of  whom    were  British.     To 

add  to  the  honour  of  these  brilliant  achievements,  the  most 

desperate  and  skilful  efforts  of  the  French  Chief  and  his  -whole 

Lmy,  were  baffled  and  defeated  by  only  a  part  of  the  army  of 

the  allies;  for  a  strong  force  was  employed  against  both  Pam- 

pluna  and  St.  Sebn^tian's  at  the  same  moment. 

In  this  battle  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have 
|)iad  a    narrow  escape.     A  nearly   spent    shot    struck   the 
Lord  plate  of  his  aid-de-camp,   the  Marquis  of   Worccs- 
Iter,  knocked    him    off'  his    horse,    and,    glancing,    passed 
jlhrough  the  Marquis  of  Wellington's  sash.     The  allied  troops 
bore  the  severe  privations   they  were  exposed   to  with  the 
tretttest  cheerfulness.     The  enemy's  retreat  was  most  disastrous, 
Ibe  soldiers  throwing  away  their  arms,  and  begging  on  their 
nees  for  quarter.     Nearly  the  whole  was  decided  by  the  bay- 
[inet,  at  which  no  soldier  can  equal  the  British;  and  hence  the 
normous  loss  of  the  enemy  in  attacking  the  strong  positions 
|fhere  they  were  uniformly  repulsed.    The  Spaniards  and  Por- 
uguese  did  their  duty;  the  soldiers  of  these  nations  rival- 
the  heroes  of  Britain,  and  in  a  more  particular  manner  the 
sh  regiments  of  el  Principe  and  Travia  distinguished 
liemselves,  in  defence  of  the  height  which  commanded  the  en- 
hance of  Pampluna.     Such  was  the  results  of  the  battles  of  the 
Krenees,  where  Marshal  Spult,  the  best  of  the  French  Ge- 
erais,  commenced  his  operations  with  the  most  determined 
r'iour  and  consummate  skill,  and  was  every  where  baffled 
nd  defeated  with  great  loss  and  disgrace.     The  plan  of  the 
pemy  was  of  a  gigantic  nature.    It  was  skilfully  laid,  and  of 
ke  most  daring  and  comprehensive  kind.    He  was  sanguine  in 
us  expectations  of  success,  even  to  a  point  much  beyond  the 
Elcbration  of  the  birth  day  of  Bonaparte  at  Vittoria.     Those 
dies,  which  in  French  phraseology,  had  so  often  commanded 
bccess  and  decided  the  fate  of  empires,  were  here  called  forth 
pd  put  in  execution  to  the  utmost  limits  that  the  means  would 
Uow,  and  again  these  were  most  signally  defeated.    Again  and 
ain  had  the  British  General  and  his  brave  army  arrested 
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their  utmost  strength,  and  baffled  their  utmost  skill,  before 
the  other  nations  had  learned  to  follow  up  with  success  hij 
glorious  example.  The  French  papers,  so  eager  to  publisl, 
the  first  accounts  of  Soult's  partial  success,  suddenly  drop. 
ped  the  curtain  over  his  operations;  and  preserved  then,  and 
since,  a  profound  silence  with  regard  to  them.  Jourdan  and 
Joseph  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  other  men  were 
only  like  themselves.  Soult  was  compelled  to  celebrate  his 
Master's  birth-day  on  the  banks  of  the  Nive,  in  place  of  the 
banks  of  the  Zadora;  while  the  British  General,  from  those 
*'  proud  heights  which  overlooked  their  fertile  vallies,"  cast 
down  such  a  frown  of  scorn  and  indignation  on  the  servile  race 
below  him,  as  turned  their  joy  into  mourning.  The  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  territory,  could  not,  at 
this  moment,  be  of  the  most  pleasing  description.  As  they 
cast  their  eyes  to  the  Pyrenees,  they  beheld  their  lofty  sum. 
niits  covered  with  embattled  hosts,  arrayed  in  arms  against 
them.  The  storm  their  collected  was  altogether  unlocked  for, 
altogether  unexpected.  The  approach  of  the  Spanish  troops 
they  must  have  beheld  with  fear  and  dread,  as  the  conduct  of 
their  own  government  and  armies,  in  that  unhappy  kingdom, 
warranted  the  utmost  evils  which  the  Spanish  warrior  could 
inflict  on  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  army  appointed  for 
their  protection  had,  before  their  eyes,  been  most  signally  and! 
completely  overthrown.  The  situation  of  their  affairs  in 
quarters  was  such,  that  no  assistance  which  might  turn  thel 
scale  in  their  favour  could  be  expected.  The  prospect  befori 
them  was  gloomy.  On  those  proud  heights  which  nati 
seemed  to  have  planted  as  an  impervious  barrier  against  the  at< 
tack  of  every  foe,  Justice,  marshalling  her  hosts  to  the  battle;^ 

"  Before  their  eyes  indignant  low'rs, 
On  Marac's*  gFoomy  guilty  tow'rs, 
And  stern  Iberia's  Genius  calls, 
'  Remember  Tarragona's  walls,"  •  i  •     ~     - 

While  these  brilliant  events  were  passing  in  the  Pyrenei 
/aragossa,  so  famous  for  its  glorious  defence  under  the  bra^ 

•  The  castle  n««r  Bayonne,  where  Bonaparte  resided  when  he  kidnapped  t 
loyal  family  of  Spain. 
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palafoXj  surrendered  to  the  indefatigable  Mina,  on  the  30th 

July.    I"  ^^^  ^°^^  ^°*  found  47  pieces  of  cannon  and  500  pri- 

Lners,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition,  arms,  and 

Iclothing.    On  the  East,  Lord  William  Bentinck  continued  to 

Ifollow  Suchet,  without  any  affair  of  moment  taking  place  be- 

Itwecn  them;  and,  by  the  1st  August,  he  had  reached  the  neigh- 

Ibourhood  of  Tarragona.     Suchet  had  here  collected  about 

140,000  men7  and  Lord  William  not  finding  himself  sufliciently 

Ltroiig  to  risk  a  pitched  battle,  retired  from  before  the  place, 

L|,ich  he  was  preparing  to  invest  in  a  regular  manner,  and  of 

Iwhich  the  enemy  immediately  took  the  advantage  to  withdraw 

he  garrison  and  blow  up  the  fortifications.*    On  the  1 5th,  a  very 

hriiliant  affair  took  place  between  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's 

avalry  and  the  Brunswick  Hussars,  under  the  command  of 

ord  Frederick  B«^ntinck,  in  which  the  latter  repulsed  the  ene- 

niy  with  considerable  loss. 

The  complete  discomfiture  of  Soult  was  the  signal  for  the 
re-investment  of  St.  Sebastian's.  The  heavy  artillery  which 
ad  been  sent  on  board  the  ships  in  the  bay,  were  quickly  re*- 
landed,  and  again  placed  in  the  batteries.  The  operations  a- 
ainst  the  place  were  carried  on  with  unabating  ardour.  On  the 
^6th  August,  the  fire  was  opened  against  the  town,  and  "  di- 
ited  against  the  towers  which  flanked  the  curtain  on  the  Eastern 
bee,  against  the  dung  bastion  oh  the  South  Eastern  angle,  and 
he  termination  of  the  curtain  of  the  Southern  face."f  On  the 
kight  of  the  same  day,  the  small  fortified  island  of  Santa  Clara, 
;  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  the  fire  from  which  greatly  an- 
oyed  the  approach  of  the  allied  troops,  was  taken,  and  the  de- 
^chraent  which  occupied  it  made  prisoners.  This  greatly  facili- 
^ted  the  ulterior  operations;  and,  on  the  30th,  in  addition  to 
he  breaches  which  had  been  previously  made,  another  was  ef- 
cted,  and  upon  the  following  day  it  was  determir  ed  to  storm 
he  place.  This  was  an  operation  of  the  greatest  difficulty  t.nd 
anger,  and  one  that  perhaps  no  other  but  British  troops  could 
ave  succeeded  in.    The  storming  party  was  led  by  Colonels 

[Wellington's  dispatch,  August  27tb,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck's,  August  ISlh. 
f  Wellington's  di^atcb,  Lernca,  September  Sd. 
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Hunt  and  Cooke,  and  by  Majors  Robertson  and  Ross,  ^Jtn 
about  750  volunteers  from  the  52d  regiment,  the  guards  the 
4th  diviiiion,  and  the  King's  German  Legion.    The  enemy 
made  the  most  desperate  and  skilful  resistance;  everything 
that  bravery  could  eifect  was  tried,  but  long  without  succcs' 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  breach  there  was  but  one 
point  where  it  was  possible  to  enter,  and  there  by  single  files. 
All  the  inside  of  the  wall,  to  th    right  of  the  curtain,  fonned 
a  perfect  perpendicular  scarp  of  at  least  20  feet  to  the  level  of  I 
the  streets.    Troops  were  brought  forward  in  succession  to  I 
force  it,  but  in  vain;  "  no  man  outlived  the  attempt  to  am 
the  ridge"*  of  the  curtain.     At  this  critical  moment  the  pre.[ 
sence  of  mind  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  most  con.| 
spicuous.     He  ordered  the  artillery  to  l)e  turned  ugainst  thJ 
cui'tain.     Under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Dickson  a  tremendousl 
and  well  directed  fire  was  opened  against  it,  the  shot  "passingj 
few  feet  only  over  the  heads  of  our  troops  on  the  breacli."|] 
This  measure  being  attended  with  the  desired  cflect,  ordcn 
were  given  to  gain  the  high  ridge  at  all  hazards,  while  an  at-l 
tempt  was  made  to  storm  the  horn  work.     The  troops  destioJ 
ed  for  this  hazardous  cnterprize  were  the  2d  brigade  of  the5tl 
division,  commanded  by^  the  Hon.  Colonel  Charles  Grevillej 
the  battalion  of  the  Royal  Scots,  under  Colonel  Barnes,  su[> 
ported  by  the  38th  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Miles.    The^ 
troops  fortunately  arrived,  when  an  explosion  of  the  rampart  o 
the  curtain  (occasioned  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery)  created  son 
confusion  amongst  the  enemy.     The  narrow  ridge  was  quicklj 
gained,  and  maintained  after  a  severe  conflict;  and  in  the  me 
time  the  troops  had  forced  their  way  into  the  town  in  otb 
places,  upon  which  the  enemy  fled,  and  after  a  great  loss  reti 
ed  into  the  castle,  leaving  the  allies  in  possession  of  the  tov 
almost  in  ruins.     The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  as  ma^ 
easily  be  conceived,  was  severe,  and  amounted  to  2,500  ma 
killed  and  wounded,  of  which  1,700  were  British. 
•'    Thus  fell  the  important  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian's.    The  i 


*  Sir  T.  Graham's  dispatch,  Oyarzun,  September  lit. 
f  Sir  T.  Graham's  dispatch,  Oyarzun,  September  Uu 
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nainder  of  the  garrison  shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle,  \vhcre 
they  surroidcred  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  the  9th,  of- 
td  having  defended  *hc  place  in  the  most  determined  manner^ 
until  it  was  literally  a  .eap  of  ruins,  and  all  the  artillery  nearly 
rendered  unfit  for  service.  In  it  surrendered  about  1800*'' 
men,  being  about  one  tliird  (^  the  original  strength.  A  great 
Quantity  of  ammunition,  and  93  guns  were  found  in  the  place. 
On  this  occasion  the  British  army  surpassed  its  former  exploits, 
and  the  siege  and  c»nture  of  St.  Sebastian's  forms  one  of  the 
boldest  und  most  hoi.ourable  events  in  the  history  of  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula.  Aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  place, 
Soult  qn  the  very  day  on  which  the  town  was  taken  by 
storm,  having  collected  a  force,  from  30  to  40,000  strong,  on 
the  Lower  Bidassoa,  made  another  desperate  effort  for  ita 
relief.  In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  equally  unsuccessful 
as  in  all  his  other  operations.  After  repeated  efforts  he  was  driv- 
en back  with  great  loss;  and,  what  was  of  greater  importance,  his 
discomfiture  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  bravery  and  the  firmness  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  "  whose  conduct  (said  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lington) was  equal  to  that  of  any  troops  that  I  have  ever  seen  en- 
lgaged."f  In  this  second  defeat  of  the  enemy's  designs,  part  only 
of  the  allied  army  was  engaged,  whose  conduct,  officers  and  men, 
received  the  highest  praise  from  their  great  leader.  The  loss  of 
the  allies  in  this  affair  exceeded  2400  men,  of  which  only  417 
Iwere  British.  That  of  the  enemy  has  been  estimated  as  high 
|«s  7000  men,  and  probably  exceeded  5000.        ^    "»  ^t   <-     t 

On  the  east  coast,  however,  the  operations  of  the  w^ar,  seemed 

ttined  to  be  attended  with  different  results.  Suchet,  having col- 
jlected  a  considerable  force,  on  the  1 3th  attacked  the  advanced  di- 
jrisious  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  army,  posted  at  the  pass  of  Ordal. 

iter  a  gallant  resistance  they  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  a- 
bandon  four  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  enemy.     Lord  William 

entinck  immediately  drew  off  the  army,  on  the  14th,  to  Ven- 
drills,  and  afterwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarragcma, 
irithout  further  loss,  notwithstanding  thu  attempts  of  the  ene- 


*  Wdlmgton'fl  diipatch,  Lenca,  September  1 0th. 
t  Wellington's  diipttdi,  Lmm»,  StufUtakH  iOtb. 
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iny*8  superior  cavalry.  The  logs  of  the  allies  in  this 
mounted  to  470  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  hut  wliich 
the  enemy,  with  hitt  usual  cfltontcry,  magnified  to  3500  men 
Finding,  however,  he  could  make  no  farther  impression  upon 
r-hc  Ailietl  army,  he  retired  behind  the  Lobregat.  The  Duke 
del  Parque  was  more  successfid  against  a  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Tortosa,  4000  strong,  who,  on  the  19th  August,  mndojisor- 
tie  from  that  place,  and  which  he  drove  back  with  very  con- 
siderable loss. 


Leaving  Spain  for  a  little,  it  is  now  time  agaiii  to  turn 
our  attention  to  a  wider  field,  and  still  more  im}>ortni»t  ()p«ra> 
tions.  During  the  continuance  of  the  armistice  in  Geniianv, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  assemble  a  Congress  at  Pruguo,  in  or'' 
tier  to  negotiate  a  general  .peace;  but  in  which  scc^rcoly  anv 
progrcss  was  made,  from  the  don>ineering  spirit  and  u:>.l)en(l<- 
ing  disposition  of  the  enemy.  The  system  of  education  car- 
ried by  the  "  School  Boy,"  Lord  Walpok;,  to  Vienna,  had 
been  generally  learned,  and  its  doctrines  and  maxims  were 
now  abont  to  be  put  fairly  in  practice.  "Already,  in  the  bo 
ginning  of  December,  considerable  stepo  had  been  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  in  order  to  dispose  the  Em* 
peror  Napoleon  to  a  quiet  and  peaceful  policy,  on  ground! 
which  equally  interested  the  world  and  his  own  welfare.  These 
steps  were  from  time  to  time  renewed  -and  enforced,"  *  but 
without  any  effect.  "  Bonapai'te  would  hear  of  no  proposition 
for  peace,  that  should  violate  the  integrity  of  the  French  em- 
pire, in  the  French  sense  of  the  word;"  f  and  Austria,  who  hodj 
in  vain  attempted  to  secure  the  independence  of  Europe,  by  act* 
ing  the  part  of  a  mediator,  saw  that  she  could  remain  so  no  long' 
er.  France  would  yield  nothing  that  could  restore  even  u  sha*! 
dow  of  liberty  to  Europe;  and  when  Austria  began  to  spealc 
of  peace  to  **  the  Sovereigns  united  against  France,  instead  of 
any  answer  to  Austria's  propositions  for  negociation,  and  berl 
offers  of  mediation,  theyl  aid  before  her  the  public  declaratioiul 
of  the  French  Emperor."  X  Indeed,  how  could  they  act  other' 
wise.     Austria  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  justice  of  these  pro*| 

*  Austrian  dedantioD,  August,  1810.    f  Do,  do.    |  D(k  do. 


*  Austwn  deckrrtlon,  Au 
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cecdinp»»  and  the  propriety  of  tl  eir  conduct,  nnd  aware,  that 
'(the  actual  state  of  things  could  not  be  continued;"   and 
« that  by  one  means  or  other,  cither  by  ncgociation  or  by  the 
force  of  arms,  a  new  state  of  things  must  be  cfTfctod."  *     Re- 
volving this  important  truth  in  her  mind,  Austria  saw  plainly, 
that  '*  under  existing  circumstances,  she  ought  no  longer  to 
confine  herself  to  act  a  secondary  part,  but  should  appe»r  in 
I  forte  upon  the  stage,  and  decide  as  an  independent  power."  f 
This  she  did  in  a  manner  which  justified  the  hopes  of  Europe; 
1  and  without  further  circumlocution,  she  told  Napoleou,  that  if 
j  he  would  not  negotiate  under  her  auspices,  he  must  fight  with 
i  her  as  his  enemy.  Napoleon  reluctantly  consented  to  the  first  part 
of  this  inauspicious  course,  still  hoping,  that  in  the  mean  time,  he 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  set  Austria  at  defiance;  tmd  wishing 
as  usual,  to  have  it  believed,  that  he  consented  to  a  ncgociation 
I  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  he  caused  it  to  bo  announced,  that  he 
[had  proposed  a  Congress.     But  **  to  whom  this  proptisjtipn, 
Iwas  addressed,  in   what  manner,   in  what  diplomatic   form,, 
Ithrough  whose  organ  it  could  have  been  done,  was  perfectly  un- 
\knmn  to  the  Austrian  Cabinetf  which  was  only  made  acquainted 
rith  the  circumstance  through   the  medium  of  the  public 
prints."  X    After  various  delays,  however,  it  was  at  last  settled, 
hat  a  Congress  should  assemble  at   Prague,   but  in  which 
France  was  no  longer  to  dictate  to  Europe.     Into  the  his-' 
cry  of  these  negociations,  it  is  not  my  intention,  largely  to 
nter;  as  the  chicanery  of  French  diplomacy  is  seldom  either 
ntertaining  or   instructive  in  any  thing  that  is  good;    and 
he  principal  accounts  which  we  have  of  them,  are  only  from' 
he  doubtful  authority  of  the  enemy.     Bonaparte  in  his  ac* 
Dunt  of  the  correspondence  with  Austria   previous  to  this 
vent,  attempts  to  load  the  Austrian  Cabinet  with  duplicity 
nd  insincerity;  and  iPhis  statements  were  correct,  certainly 
|e  had  some  reason  to  do  so,  had  his  own  conduct  been  at  that 
foment  sincere  and  cori'ect.     As  matters  stood,  it  was  at  the' 
fiost  but  the  biter  bit;  and  Austria  was  under  all  circum- 
laiices,  easily  acquitted  of  blame  in  the  eye»  of  Europe.    Au»-i^ 
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Uia  knc  w  nlint  iho  had  KufTcrod  from  French  tyrnuny  ^^^\  ^^ 
bitioii,    md  taw,  (hat  *hc  could  at  that  moment  regain  vtlut 
liad  l>eon    by  tVai'd  or   force  wrested  from   her.      JSIm!  wa, 
a  war-?,  that  the  moment  was  approaching,   when  hliv  wuukl 
liavu  it  in  her  power  to  chastise  her  ancient  and  iinplucablc 
rneniy;  she  was  bi^o  nware,  that  at  this  moment,  kIic,  iiiagrcut 
raeaMure,  held  in  her  hands  the  fate  of  Euri^c;  and  niso^ 
and  without  reserve,  determined  to  tlirow  all  her  btreiigtii  iiuo 
the  scale  of  justice.     Situated,  however,  as  Austria  was,  at  ihe 
beginning  of  the  year,  she  was  compelled  to  act  with  caiitioii. 
The  only  army  which  slie  hud,  was  ujion  the  Hussiun  frontiers, 
at  the  eastern  cxtreuiiticii  of  the  Empire,  while  any  muvcnicntliy 
her  in  favour  of  the  allies,  bcfrtre  these  were  brought  nearer  the 
scene  of  action,  would  have  exposed  tlie  principal  part  of  iier 
territories  to  have  been  over-run  by  the  formidable  force  v  kicii 
the  eneuiy  had  assembled  in  Italy,  upon  the  Mayne,  and  in  Bava> 
ria,  thereby  losing  those  important  provinces,  where  a  combin,> 
tion  was  formed  in  the  most  favourable  position,  which  uUinmtrly 
brought  utter  ruin  upon  the  enemy.    StUl  nothing  but  Fn>ncli 
security  could  have  been  so  completely  duped,  or  vanity  d(s 
ceived,  if  these  were  so,  by  the  mission  of  Prince  Schwartzcn. 
berg  to  Paris;  which  Metternich  assured  Otto  was  only  intend* 
ed  to'  shew  the  greater  rc"pect  for  the  French  govcrnnieot, 
*^  by  mdking  appear  at  the  CoAurt  oi  France^  the  Coniinandant  | 
of  the  Austrian  cor)>s,  proceed in^fv  to  liis  Chief  to  receive  his  or-  j 
ders."*     There  he  very  likely  received  orders  he  never  meant  | 
to  obey,  and  obtained  infornvation  of  the  enemy's  plans  and  de* 
signs,  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  act  such  a  decisive  port  | 
against  him.     Bimaparte  though  he  wished  to  load  the  charac> 
ter  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  ¥ritbi  ittsincerity,  was  not  a  persoo  | 
to  be  so  easily  duped,  and  saw  clearly  the  intentions  of  Am- 
tria,  as;  the  death-like  science  which  he  always  maintained  con* 
cerniag  her,  clearly  evinced  to  the  impartial  observer.    But  I 
while  he  ha4  any  hopes  <^  attaching  her  to  his  cause,  or  pro*  I 
crastinating  her  jiinction  with  the  allies  till  it  might  be  tooiatfJ 
he  affected  not  to  notiee  her  conduct,  nay  even  to  a^Iaudthe 


*  Mettenach  to  Otta    Otto's  letter  to  tin  French  ^verunent. 
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miril  which  sHc  nhewod   in  taking  upon  h^ri»clf  the  jpnxt  of  a 
initliator,"  while  he  iupposetl,  or   ullcutcd  to  Bup|X)!<e,   thiie 
iIk-^c  proccwlinj^  would  rtiuinr   him   any   service.     Ho   cn- 
(kuvuuicil  to  ctjolo  her   witu   a  «ltH'rcnce  to  her  opinion, 
which  .'t'  <lisi'fgar(U!tl  ii»  1   »   honrt,   and   with    pronnHen   he 
never  nicint  to   hilftl.      Piiuwa   who  hail  dared    to  lilt    up 
litr  ttini  aj,'ainst  French  tyrou»y»  waa  not  to  he  ciutailod  of 
hof  |H)wor,  il'  beaten,    but   to  Iw  oblileruted  h'oni  the  nuip 
oF  Europe.     *'  Napoleon  con»i<leytd   the  dibsolution  of  the 
I'luwian  monarchy,  a»  a  natural  consc()uencc  of  her  defec- 
I  tion  itom  Frunee."f     Ho  oflmnl  to  guarantee  to  Austria,  and 
urffed  l»er  to  Beiae  the  fincnt  provinces  of  that  kingdom,:]:  in 
urder  to  induce  her  to  join  hit)  cuu»e;  and  what  parts  thereof, 
his  willing  slaveH,   Saxony  and  Denniark  were  .o  obtain,  and 
iigrced  to  accept,  iSaxony  and  Dennuirk  can  tell  if  they 
kiioosi',  as  well  as  AuHtria.     'I'licy  would  of  course,  have  come 
in  for  their  dependetU  share,  if  they  continued  to  fall  down  and 
[worship  the  golden  image  of  French  ambition.     These  gifts, 
Ikawevcr,  Austria,  rejected  with  contempt;  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
lleon,  from  bitter  experience  had  taught  her,  that  any  gift  from 
liuni  only  sealed  her  own  degradation,  and  would  be  resumed 
lat  pieasuTc.    Finding  that  Austria  treated  all  I  is  promises  and 
Iproterrcd  gifts  witl)  scorn,  he,  the  moment  the  v^nnipaign  began, 
Ipoiihed  on  after  the  allied  army,  in  the  same  headstrcmg  and 
Iregardlcss  manner  which  he  had  done  during  the  iweceding 
year  in  Russia,  ki  order,  if  possible,  to  destroy  their  chief  force; 
sfter  which  he  imagined,  tlial  he  woivld  be  t\M  ekher  to  intimi- 

te  or  dictate  ta  Austria.     In  thia  the  cautions  poHcy  of  the 
fillies  completely  diiM^ifionited  hinu 

Neverthelesa,  tbou^  AusCvis  and  the  allied  powers  were  de^ 
lennined  to  establiab  tka  i»dep«»d«)ce  of  Eui:ope»  npon  wl>a6 

)r,  at  that  time,  cflnccived  to  ha  »  firm  foundation;  there  i» 
^0  reason  to  doobt,  d>at  the  terms'  of  Peace  intended  to  be 

fercd  to  tlie  enemy  m  the  Coi^reB9  at  Prague,  were  much 

*  "  He  even  acknowledged  them,  (the  Austrian  preparations, yiis  necetiary^ 
pdjuitificd  them  in  more  tliaB.«aemstamM>"    ^u*triA»  declaration. 
fAustiiau  declaration,  Au|^u(V  1 81S.  ^Do»  4»^ 
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more  advantageous  than  any  which  they  were  ever  likely  ta 

offer  to  France  again.     It  was  generally  supposed,  that  thev 

would    have  allowed    the   Rhine    to    be    the    boundary  of 

France,  thus  leaving  all  the  Netherlands,  and  perhaps  HolJand 

also  under  her  controul;  but  any  point  to  relinquish,  or  con, 

cession  to  make  by  France,  was  instantly  rejected  by  Bom, 

parte  with  menace  and  disdain,     "  At  one  time  with  menacing 

indignation,  at  another  mth  bitter  contempt;  as  if  it  had  not 

been  possible  to  declare  in  terms  sufficiently  distinct,  the  resc 

lution  of  the  Empevor  ^japoleon,  not  to  make  to  the  repose  o{ 

the  world  even  one  single  nominal  sacrifice*^*     In  vain  it  was 

expected  by  Europe,  that  the  terrible  disasters  of  the  preced. 

ing  year,  "  the  effect  of  Divine  Vengeance,  would  have  inclined 

the  Emperor  of  France  to  a  less  murderous  system,  and  that  he 

would  have  consented  to  let  the  world  be  at  peace;  but  this  hope 

has  been  disappointed,  and  thut  peace  'which  all  governments  de->  i 

fire,  and  which  even/ government  has  proposed,  has  been  rejectedbu  j 

the  Emperor  Napoleon  "f    With  such  a  government  all  neeo- 

ciation  was  vain.     Surprise  was  attempted  to  be  feigned  by  j 

many  at  the  time,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Austjria. 

Much  doubt  was  also  expressed  of  her  sincerity  in  the  cause  in 

which  she  was  about  to  embark,  originating  from  the  dread 

of  that  influence,  which  it  was  supposed  the  family  connection 

between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  French  ruler  might 

occasion)  asi  if  family  connexions  were  ever  known  to  have  i 

decisive  influence  upon  the  interests  and  politics  of  nations,  and! 

still  less  so  could  any  thing  of  that  kind  be  expected  to  be  the  casej 

in  the  present  instance,  where  direful  necessity  alone  had ! 

the  bond,  and  the  unfeeling  arm  of  the  haughty  conqueror  dicJ 

tated  the  contract.  That  Austria  would  have  the  smallest  feeiiDgl 

for  tlie  prosperity  of  Bonaparte,  wa&  utterly  impossible.    The| 

man  whose  ambition  had  stripped  her  of  half  her  dominion» 

who  had  trampled  upon  and  insulted  her  illustrious  head  in  hisl 

low  estate,  was  by  no  means  likely  to  obtain  her  regard.    AcJ 

corumgly,  his  disasters  in  Russia  were  the  signal  for  her  detecJ 
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tion.    She  perceived  with  satisfaction,  that  the  gigantic  arm 
wasbroken  by  Russian  patriotism,  and  withered  by  Siberian 
storms  which  had  beat  her  to  the  ground;  and  at  the  moment 
when  her  aid  was  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  him,  she  aban- 
doned him  to  his  fate,  recalled  her  troops,  and  entered  into 
nef^ociations  with  his  victorious  antagonists. — Could  such  con- 
i  duct  ever  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  Bonaparte?  Austria  knew 
I  ],;^  too  well  to  suppose  that  it  would.     She  had  passed  the 
Ilubicon,  and  in  reality  she  must  proceed  to  pass  the  Rhine. 
She  therefore,  augmented  her  troops  on  the  side  of  Italy,  she 
assembled  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  and  at  the  same 
time  threw  her  main  force  into  Bohemia  upon  the  Saxon  fron- 
Itier.    Foiled  in  his  object  of  obtaining  any  decisive  advantage 
lover  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  before  the  Austrian 
I  preparations  were  become  so  complete  as  to  enable  her  no 
llonffer  to  appear  as  a  power  of  a  secondary  rank,  Bonaparte 
Ibecan  not  only  to  look  upon  her  preparations  with  alarm,  but 
Ito  take  measures  to  meet  them.     For  this  purpose,  soon  after 
khe  French  army  passed  the  Elbe,  Beauharnois  was  dispatched 
[by  bim  with  the  utmost  haste,  in  order  to  collect  an  army  to 
defend  Italy,  and  attack  Austria  from  the  South,  while  at  the 
ame  time,  every  re^enforcement  which  he  could  obtain,  was 
ordered  up  to  Dresden.*  i 


*  Re-enforcements  to  the  French  Army,  during  the  armistice,  1813:— 

Frankfort,  June  1 7(A. — "  20,000  French  troops  will  pass  the  Rhine  during  tliis 

I  the  following  week." 

Dresden,  June  1  Bth. — "  To-day  the  Emperor  reviewed  15,000  troops,  just  arrived 
torn  France  "  i 

Parti,  Jan.  Slst,  1813. — "  20,000  Italians  wait  for  orders  to  join  the  Grand  Ar< 
b,"  &c.    Official  address  to  Bonaparte  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
I  Dresden,  July  6lh.^"  Considerable  re-enforcements  of  more  regiments  of  infiin- 

^and  cavalry  daily  arrive  from  Mayence."       v  I'    ;:  M"  >*'"  ;•>   ■>    -r  ji»  ^'     /  ■> 
1  Sirasbufiih,  July  3d. — There  has  passed  tliis  city  "  battalions  of  the  2d,  1 1  th,  5th, 
|ed),  24th,  67tb,  79th,  81st,  93d,  and  105th,  regimenU  of  the  line,  and  of  the 

I  and]  8th,  light  infantry.     Strong  detachments  of  the  7th  and  10th  light  infaa- 

;  of  tlie  I55d  and  154th  of  the  line;  of  the  6th,  8th,  and  16th  mounted  cfaav- 
V,  of  the  6th  light  horse,  and  11th  battalion  of  artillery.     All  these  corps  have 
kw  their  full  complement"    These  re-enforcements  could  not  be  less  than  1 5.000. 

Franl^fort,  July  2d.—"  The  27tli  and  COth  of  the  Hue  passed  yesterday  for  tte 
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That  tlic  armistice  was  of  advantage  to  Bonapai  le  it  weff 
folly  to  deny.  It,  through  his  usual  methods  of  deception,  es. 
tablished  him  in  the  opinion  o£  those  over  whom  he  ruled,  and 
a  few  (dhers,  that  he  was  still  the  strongest.  It  enabled  iiint 
to  coUect  with  more  facility,  and  to  organise  with  greater  lei- 

'        ^-  **  ■     '  -111' 

Bavarian  army:  also  strong  marrhing  columns  and  numerous  convoys  of  ixiSm 
pass  daily  for  Saxony." 

IPrankfort,  July  5th.— *' The  d».y  hetoxe  yeslerJay  above   15,000  French  troopj  | 
were  in  Mayence.     Yesterday  5  battalions  of  infantry,  and  several  det«chm«itj  of 
cavalry  arrived  here." 

Fraulrfort^  July  8tk. — Tbe  fith  light  infantry,  54th,  64t\i,  and  95 th  of  theliu,,  I 
have  left  this;  replaced  in  the  garrison  by  the  5th,  1  Ith,  32d,  and  CUth  of  tli«  lint 
at  tlus  moment  the  arrivarof  6  more  regiments,  which  are  crossing  the  lihine,  am 
announced." 

Dresden,  July  6th. — "  CoosidcraMc  re-enfiircemeBts  a£  more  regiments  of  infui.  I 
try  and  cavalry  doily  arrive  from  Mayence,  by  tlie  military  roads  of  Erfurt  anj  | 
Leipsic. 

Dresden,  July  1 8<A.— "  On  the  20th  a  considerable  number  of  troops  are  to  com-  j 
mcnce  aniving  heie;  the  toadsfrom  JEtsenach  are  covered  tvith  them.  The  Eiiii».| 
ror  has  lately  reviewed  many." 

Frankfurt,  July'Mh. — "  Nearly  5000  morC  infantry,  and  several  numerous  detach.  | 
ments  of  cavalry,  arrived  yesterdny." 

Wurtzhurgh,  July  4th. — "  Augereau  reviewed,  in  one  of  the  squares  of  tliisfoinl 
15,000  men,  of  the  Bavarian  Army  of  Observation.  July  5lli.  Troops  to  this  antTi 
arrive  daily."  The  above  15,000  men  must  be  those  whom  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dis-l 
patch  mentions  having  arrived  at  Dresden,  under  St.  Cyr,  from  'Wuvtzburgh. 

Augsburgh,  July  5th. — "  The  Italian  corps  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Bt>| 
variun  Army  of  Observation  at  Wurtzhurgh  to-morrow." 

Au'^sburgh,  July  9/ft. — "  Several  columns  of  Frencli  and  Italian  troops  are  trJ 
versing  tht  'VyttA  fur  the  Bavarian  army.     They  are  aecompaniml  by  several  reii 
ments  of  cavalry,  remarkable  for  their  fine  appearance."     These,  however,  hitI 
Store  properly  be  accounted  an  exchange  than  re^enfbrccments,  as  they  would  I 
replaced  by  other  troops  sent  to  Italy;  and  accordingly  we  find  tliis  \vas  the  a*, 
•rom  tdc  following :  (still,  however,  it  angmentcd  the  fbrce  in  Germany.) 

Milan,  July  S4. — ^"  The  S2d  and  «7lh  regimetits  aii-ived  at  Mantua  on  the  291 
and  SOtb,  jiroceedingto  the  Adige.  The  7th,  42d,  and  101st  regiments  are  imniej 
diately  expected  at  IMafttua.     To-day  the  troops  fivm  this  begin  to  march." 

Augtburgh,  Jul^  9rA.— "  We  expect  in  this  place  a  Neapolitan  corps  for  t 
Grand  Army."  ;    ^ 

Framk/mf,  fufy  14rt. — "  The  nuittber  of  ttt>oin  which  pass  this  is  almost  iinw 
Kcixtble.     YeKterday  so  many  cavalry  and  infahtry  arrived,  that  our  town  and  ( 
vlHages  were  crowded  with  them." 

Frankfort,  Jnly  19th.— <«  Seveial  more  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantrj  anirt 
ilk  our  fiXf  ycstardey." 
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mre  nutaeiirous  re-ehforcements,  and  to  fortify  Dresden,  and 
the  line  of  the  Elbe,  with  such  care,  as  to  render  it  a  truly 
formidable  position  in  such  hands.  Still,  this  was  altering  the 
plan  and  former  conduct  of  Bonaparte;  it  was  preparing  to  de- 
fend himself,  not  to  conquer,  a  measure  he  had  hitherto  been  little 
accustomed  to.  But  of  whatever  advantage  it  was  to  him, 
it  was  of  still  more  benefit  to  the  allies:  it  gave  time  to  the  more 
distant  Russian  re-enforcements  to  approach  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion completely  prepared;  ii,  enabled  them  to  organize  the 
resources  of  Prussia,  and  to  array  her  population,  heart  and 
hand,  in  a  more  effectual  manner  against  her  oppressors;  It  did 
more,  it  brought  together  a  numerous  army,  under  an  experi- 
enced leader,  from  the  "  fields  of  Germany — from  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  from  the  shores  of  Britain,  and 

Frankfort,  August  Isi — "  ifotwithstaiiding  the  passages  of  French  troops  througb 
[this  place,  we  are  to  tee  a  still  greater  number  pass  during  the  next  fortnight." 

Fratd^ort,  Juguiit  3d. — "  A  column  of  French  and  Polish  troops,  commanded 
|l»y  General  Axamitowsky,  to-day  marched  for  the  army." 

Frankfort,  August  lOth. — "  The  passage  of  troops  through  our  city  continues  «n- 
[inienuptedli/.    Yesterday  4000  infantry  and  cavalry   passed  for  their  destina' 

ion. 

Leijitic,  August  lOtlu — "  The  passage  of  troops  frjm  the  Rhine  to  Silesia  is 
more  numerous  than  ever.  Tlie  number  of  troops  which  have  passed  through- 
■Bautzen,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  is  estimated  at  more  than  80,000 

nen." 
Frankfort,  August  nth. — "  Yesterday  strong  detachments  of  the  old  and  young 
and  a  squadron  of  mounted  grenadiers  of  the  In^perial  guards  passed  this 

ilace."  ,,..j  ■     ,     .  ■ ,-   r 

Leipsic,  October  2d. — "  Our  garrison  has  become  very  numerous,  and  the  re-eh- 
ircements  which  have  been  collected  here  for  the  army  already  form  a  superb 

lorps."    Moniteur,  October  6tk. 
"  French  forces  between  Jena  and  Magdebiurg)),  150^000  men.    Parts,  October 

lith. 

To  the  above,  selected  '  om  tlie  Moniteur,  and  other  Paris  Journals,  many  more 

pight  be  added,  but  the  present  is  judged  sufficient  to  shew  the  re-enforcements 

^hich,  at  that  time,  pressed  forward  to  the  army  in  Saxony,    lliese  were  treated 

I  fabrications  of  the  enemy  at  thi<  time,  but  it  was  found  to  be  rMtl,  when  the 

had  to  fight  them.     Nothing  con  irnlng  the  army  durst  app«ar  in  iwy  Jour- 

il,  without  the  orders  or  the  permission  of  the  Government,  And  it  was  the  only 

[ccount  wherein  they  adhered  to  any  thing  like  truth.     Indeed,  the  military  force 

r  France  was  in  reality  stiU  bo  great,  that  no  exaggeration  was  necessary  to  make  it 

Ippear  forniiddil«. 
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from  the  mouiitaiiiS  of  the  North."*    It  also  arrayedj  witH 
H   tremendous  energy,  the  whole  resources  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  completely  organized  and  prepared,  on  the  side  of 
Justice,    without   the  enemy  daring  to  move   to  prevent  it' 
unti   last,  but  not  least,  it  threw,  with  irresistible  strenM 
the  sword  of  the  iUustrious  Wellington  into  the  mighty  scale- 
for,  the  otUif  remaining  gun  that  they  had,  and  every  thinir 
else  which   belonged  to  them,    taken  at  Vittoria,  formed  a 
weight  v/hich,  suspended  in  the  stupendous  balance,  inude  the 
scale  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  in  a  moment  "  kicjc  the  bean," 
Things  were  in  this  situation,  approaching  fast  to  a  crisis 
when  two  new  characters  made  their  appearance  upon  this 
important  theatre.     The  first  was  tl>e  Crown  Prince  of  Swc. 
den,  himself  a  Frenchman,   but  now  about  to  embark  wJthl 
others  in  ithe  cause  of  nations,  so  long  mid  so  grievously  op. 
pressed  by  his  countrymen.     Bonaparte,  by  his  foolish  con- 
duct, had  made  this  man  and  Sweden  also  his  foe.     He  land«| 
fed  at  Stralsund  with  about  30,000  excellent  Swedish  troops, 
to  which  were  joined  about  10,000  British.     Immediatdv  af-l 
ter  Imding  he  set  out,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Alliedl 
Sovereigns,  and  was,  without  delay,  appointed  to  the  hi<di 
important  command  of  the  army  destined  to  cover  BerlinJ 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Anrtj/  qf  the  North  of  Germany' 
To    him   were  joined  a  vast  number   of  Prussian,  Russian 
and  other  troops,    from  different  parts  of  Germany.    ThJ 
name  of  Bernadotte  was  well  known^  and  was  held  in  gcnen 
respect  over  the  North  of  Germany;  and  his  standard  iio«j 
became  the  rcillyiiig  point  of  patriotism  from  every  State, 
that,  in  a  short  time,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mo 
formidable  army,  to  a  man  burning  with  vengeance  againij 
the  oppressors  oi  their  country,  and  ready  to  march  whcrevej 
he  chose  to  lead  it.     Of  all  the  armies  which  lionaparte  had  I 
oppose  or  to  attack  him,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  dangcrou 
Though  composed  of  different  nations,  and  speaking  so  ma 
different  languages,  each  was  animated  with  a  spirit  which  wij 
understood  by  all — ^le^rned  or  unlearned — which  communicatt 
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Itg  ardour  from  each  to  all,  and  from  whose  commanding  frown 
tyranny  shrunk  with  dismay.  Whatever  danger  it  had  to  en- 
counter, it  was  still  likely  to  augment;  like  the  snow-ball  as  it 
rolled  along,  it  would  continue  to  increase  till  it  overwhelmed 
I  its  opponents.  Tlie  position  it  was  destined  lO  occupy  was 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  will  be  shewn  in  th^ 
IjMuel  how  well  they  discharged  the  duty  lejft  to  them.  The 
Idoubts  and  fears  expressed  by  many  with  regard  to  ihe  eon- 
Iduct  and  intentions  of  the  Crown  Prince  were  now  at  an  end, 
land  his  junction  with  ihe  armies  in  Germany  was  hailed  with 
Ijalisfaction  and  hope.       -  ^  ''''■■" 

The  next  personage  was,  the  brave  and  virtuous  Moreau., 
The  naina  of  Moreau  was  famous  throughout  Europe,  as  a  ge- 
Ual:  as  a  man,  he  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  his  ene^ 
nies,  and  regarded,  amongst  the  population  of  France,  with, 
ffcction  and  regret,  Bonaparte  was  his  inveterate  enemy, 
nd  would  have  taken  his  life,  if  he  had  not  dreaded  the 
^idignntion  of  France,  even  at  the  moment  that  he  made  it  apr 
ar  that  Moreau  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
brone  and  his  life.  Moreau  had  been  banished  to  America 
r  the  tyrant's  orders,  where  he  had  now  lived  several  years 
retirement,  mourning  in  silence  over  the  miseries  which 
lis  country  endured.  The  awful  disasters  of  the  Russian  cam- 
kign  called  fbrth  all  his  feelings  for  his  distracted  country, 
oaning  under  the  most  awful  tyranny;  and  being  invited  by 
i  old  friend  Bernadotte,  and  also  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
r,  he  left  America,  and  arrived  at  Gothenburgh  during  the 
nistice.  From  thence  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  the 
«d*quartera  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  where  he  was  welcom- 
Iwith  respect  and  regard,  and  immediately  appointed  to  the 
^h  command  of  Major-General  to  the  allied  armies.  What 
Tc  Moreau's  precise  views  we  know  not,  but  it  is  extremely 
bable  that  he  had  the  deliverance  of  Prance  in  view,  from 
'  Inte  odious  government ;  and  had  he  lived  he  would  have 
[n  his  plan  successful.  Moreau's  talents,  as  a  General,  were 
bowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  and  perhaps  there 
no  man  whom  Bonaparte  dreaded  more  to  see  fighting 
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against  hiin.     His  arrival,  therefore,  at  this  niomcnt  was  cer, 
tainly  a  groat  acquisition  to  the  allies. 

Tlie  ne^^oclations  at  Prague,  if  such  they  could  be  called 
had  now  lingered  on  for  several  weeks,  without  advancing  any 
nearer  the  object  which  they  had  in  view.     The  allies  clearlv 
perceived  that  the  object  of  Bonaparte  was  merely  to  gain  I 
time,  without  any  wish  for  an  accommodation  upon  just  and 
equitable  terras.  While  he  conceived  that  he  was  diverting  their 
attention  from  the  great  point  which  they  had  irt  view,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  most  strenuously  collecting  every  means  fortheit 
destruction.     But  they  were  not  to  be  deceived.     Their  reso-j 
lution  was  taken:  "  The  negociations  were  not  tp  be  protract- 
ed beyond  the  10th  of  August,"*  unless  everything  at  that! 
time  was  truly  pacific.     France  endeavoured  to  procrftstinateil 
«he  sent  a  minister  to  the  Congress,  but  he  had  no  instrucj 
tions;  and  it  was  not  till  sixteen  days  alter  the  time  proposedl 
for  the  opening  of  this  assembly,  that  the  first  French  Pleni. 
potentiary  arrived  at  Prague,     Jiis  powers  were  then  found  I 
be  insufficient;  and  when  at  length  he  received  others  on  tliij 
6th  of  August,  these  eithet  tend^  to  leave  things  as  they  wen 
or,  what  was  worse,  to  render  them  more  confused.f   Tb 
10th  of  August  arrived,  without  any  thing  being  done,  fro 
the  unblushing  chicanery  and  evasion  of  the  French  Ministeij 
The  allies,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  took  a  firm  and  i 
cided  $to;),  whi(ili  cut  short  all  intermission,  and  shewed  to  I 
French  Minister  and  his  Master  that  they  were  not  in  a  siti 
ation  to  be  trifled  with,  by  unmeaning  words  and  insino 
professions.     They,  on  the  10th,  caused  the  armistice  tobe( 
nounced,  with  the  $ix  days  previous  notice)  and,  at  the  i 
time,  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  Grand  Cause  was  nol 
fied  to  the  French  Minister.    This  important  event  was  hailJ 
with  general  joy  throughout  Europe.     To  Bonaparte  it  watl 
terrible  blow,  and  what  he  durst  not  disclose  to  the  people  | 
Trance  for  a  considerable  timer    He  had  previously  madej 
a  b6a$t  that  no  Continental  Power  would  separate  itself  fro 
Finance.     Addressing  himself  to  Britain,  "  fortunately  fori 
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Ujntinfint  (said  he)  France  and  Austria  fire  inseparable.     No 

Continental  Power  will  separate  itself  from  France    all  will 

kdeaf  to  your  intrigues."*     The  Russian  snows  had  inipair- 

Lj  the  French  Emperor's  optks  sadly;  from  that  period  Iiq 

1  could  foresee  nothing. 

It  was  now  obvious  to  the  most  inattentive  observer,  that  a 
I  crisis  of  great  and  awful  importance  was  at  hand.     The  die 
Las  cast — the  sword  was  mice  more  unsheathed — the  scabbard 
Lva°.  thrown  away — accommodation  was  altogether  impossible, 
Lnd  the  fate  of  Europe,  for  ages  to  come,  was  about  to  be 
decided  on  the  plains  of  Saxony.     No  middle  course  remained 
Ifor  either  party  to  steer.     No  temporary  measures  could  any 
longer  be  adopted,     Europe  must  either  lose  her  indepen- 
dence, or  Napoleon  his  power.     "  The  necessity  of  this  war  U 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  Austrian,  of  every  European, 
under  whatever  dominion  he  may  live,  in  such  legible  charac- 
ters, that  no  art  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them."f     "  No- 
thing," said  Sehwartzenberg,  *'  cou'.d  bring  the  minds  of  the 
French  government  to  reason.     We  do  not  singly  undertake 
this  combat,    We  stand  in  the  same  ranks    vith  u!l  that  Eu<r 
[rope  has  to  oppose  of  greatness  and  activity^  against  the  pow- 
jerful  opponent  of  her  peace  and  liberty,     Europe  expects  from 
jyou  great  deeds,  and  great  happiness  after  great  sufferings, 
libimier  ifou  must  con«jpter"%     The  ambition  and  power  of 
I  Bonaparte   had  long  been  incompatible  with  the  safety  and 
lindependence  of  Europe.     **  T/ie  Emperor  Napoleon  cannot 
ilive  at  peace  with  Europe,  unless  Europe  be  his  slave."§    £u- 
jrope  was  determined  that  this  should  be  the  case  no  longer. 
|m  Every  wh^re  the  ardent  desires  of  the  people  anticipated 
Jthe  reg'ilar  proc^inga  of  their  Governmeilts.    Their  impa- 
[tieoce  to  live  in  indep«ndetiee,  under  their  own  laws,  the  sen- 
iiment  <^  luounded  nnd  ntUional  konour,  and  the  hatred  of  a 
lioreign  dominion,  btoke  out  in  bright  flames  on  all  sides."f 


•  Moiiitmir»  Dm.  SUt,  1813. 
f  Austrian  declaration,  Aug.  1815. 
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Bright,  indeed,  and  far  did  these  flames  shed  their  animatinv 
in^uence,  proclaiming  woe  to  the  sacrilegious  hand  «lijc|, 
opposed  them.  Never  had  mankind  witn^^ssed  such  a  prospect 
as  Europe  at  this  time  exhibited*  The  whole  military  meanj 
and  resources  of  the  most  civilized  quarter  of  the  world  were 
tiow  collected  together,  and  fairly  pitched  against  each  other 
on  the  field  of  war.  The  scene  was  awful,  but  magnificent; 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe— from  the  PiUan 
of  Hercules  to  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  mil. 
lion  and  a  half  of  combatants  stood  ready  to  commence  the 
dreadful  combat,  the  effects  of  which  was  to  he  felt  to  the  ut« 
termost  corners  of  the  earth,  and  by  ages  yet  unborn.  It  waj 
not  the  rights  and  liberties  of  one  people  which  depended  up.  { 
on  the  issue  of  this  struggle,  but  the  liberty  and  indepenuenct 
of  the  world  which  now  hung  in  the  balance;  and  while  the  ac* 
complishment  of  this  object  for  the  security  of  the  present, 
and  the  repose  of  future  generations,  was  committed  to  talents  I 
and  resources  which  afforded  the  strongest  grounds  for  hope, 
fitill  it  was  clear  that  these  had  to  contend  with  means  and 
abilities,  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  most  confident  with  fear 
and  apprehension.  From  the  spirit,  however,  which  animated 
the  allied  nations,  it  was  obvious  that  reverses  would  only  be 
momentary  evils  to  them,  and  the  cause  of  protracting  the 
struggle,  To  their  enemies,  however,  defeat  was  irretrievable  1 
ruin,  and  the  blow  which  should  lay  the  French  eagles  pro.  I 
strate  on  the  plains  of  Saxony  would,  it  was  obvious,  compel 
them  to  wing  their  way  behind  the  Uhine  and  the  Adige,  a 
make  the  Seine  fear  and  the  Po  tremble»*>ri"^>  ••  •  -  ' 

During  the  armistice  the  enemy  had  Mt  b^n  inactive.  He| 
saw  the  storm  which  was  collecting  from  all  quarters  for ! 
destruction,  and  fearlessly  prepared  to  meet  it&fiiry.  Accord*| 
ing  to  the  accounts  of  a  press  which  durst  insert  nothing  with* 
out  his  directions,  at  least  15(^000  men  had  joined  thefpnni> 
dable  force  which  he  had  previously  assembled  round  Dres-I 
den;  and  besides  these,  further  armies  of  reserve  were  formiogl 
upon  the  Mayne.  On  the  Bavarian  frontier  a  strong  forcel 
under  General  Wrede  was  assembled,  in  order  to  invade  Upl 
per  Austria.     In  the  IllyriaQ  Provinces,  ^nd  on  the  side  o(l 
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|luly»  Bcauharnois  had  assemble*!  a  formidable  army.     On 
Lg  Lower  Elbe  the  force  under  Davoust  was  considerable, 
Iind  further  augmented  by  the  iniquitous       session  of  Den- 
Lark  to  the  cause  of  France.     On  the  Vistula  Bonaparte  still 
llield  the  strong  and  important  fortresH  of  Dantzic,  as  well  a» 
iModlin  and  Zamosce.     He  still  possessed  the  strong  Prussian 
Ifortresses  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Oder,  viz.  Great  Glogau, 
iCustrin,  and  Stettin;  but  his  position  on  the  Elbe  was  ef  a 
nore  formidable  and   extensive  nature:  from  the  Bohemian 
^ontier  to  the  mouth  of  that  noble  river,  he  held  the  whole 
pf  the  strong  places  upon  it.     Hamburgh  he  had  fortified  in 
uch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  a  fortreas  of  the  first  rank; 
jagdeburgh,  Wittenberg,   and  Torgau,  were  well  supplied 
Dd  sti'ongly  garrisoned;  and  last,  Dresden,  the  pivot  of  all 
his  operations,  was  strengthened  in  such  a  manner,  that  from. 
hence  to  Koningstein  was  one  complete  fortress,  and  of  such 
brmidable  strength,  that  the  enemy,  exulting  in  it,  informed  the 
irorld,  that  "  a  camp  of  20,000  men,  leaning  upon  the  fortress  of 
Koningstien,  and  being  able  to  manoeuvre  upon  both  banks  of 
he  river,  (which  liis  army  was),  would  be  unattackable  by  any 
kce  whatever.      Two  bridges  have  been   thrown  over  the 
Elbe,  opposite  the  fortress  of  Koningstien.     The  rock  of  Si- 
jlenstict,  which  is  upon  the  right  bank,  within  half-cannon 
hot  of  Koningstien,  has  been  occupied  and  fortified:  maga- 
lines,  and  other  military  establishments,  have  been  prepared 
I  that  interesting  position,"*  &c.     On  the  fate  of  Dresden 
Upended  the  fate  of  French  domination  in  Germany,  and, 
hereforc,  "  the  everHsublime  genius  of  the  Emperor  was  car- 
to  the  Joreseeing  thought  of  fortifying,  during  the  armi- 
|ice,  that  capital  of  Saxony,  in  order  to  make-  it  the  bulwark 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  most,  solid  gua- 
ntee  of  his  victories.    The  fate  of  Germany  depended  upon 
|ii$  great  military  measure,  which,  by  reducing  our  enemies 
the  defensive,   transported  into  their  own  states  all  the 
Durges  of  war."f    The  Cardinal  here  made  a  trifling  mis- 

*  Bonaparte's  di^Mtch,  June  25th,  1813. 
:   t  CatcJinal  Maury's  addm*,  Fkrii,  Sept.  19tb, 
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take,  for  it  was  not  his  enemies  but  his  friends  >vho  were  now 
reduced  to  the  def'emivci  and  it  was  amongst  friendst,  ndt 
amidst  enemies,  where  his  Master  hud  fixed  the  &cour<ros  of 
war.  However,  considering  the  importance  of  this  ploce 
of  which  the  enemy  was  so  fully  aware,  and  the  formj. 
dable  disposable  force  which  he  hnd  to  defend  it,  or  to  issue 
from  it  to  second  all  his  operations,  it  was  obvious  that  tlie 
allies  had  a  most  arduous  task  to  accomplish;  and  their  con- 
duct in  bringing  the  contest  to  such  a  glorious  issue,  iloservcs 
every  praise  which  an  admiring  and  grateful  world  can  be- 
stow. 

On  their  side,  also,  the  allies  had  been  actively  employed, 
They  knew  the  enemy  which  they  had  to  contend  with,  and 
duly  appreciating  his  strength,  and  also  his  want  of  ppnciple, 
bad  strained  every  nerve  to  meet  both.     Under  the  orders  of| 
the  Crown  Prince,  the  army  of  the  North  of  Germany  wm 
assembled,  consisting  oli   perhaps,    170,000   men,  (includinil 
those  besieging  the  fortresses  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe], 
90,000  of  whom  covered  Berlin,  while  the  rest  watched  fhel 
Ibrti^ications  at  Stralsund,  the  lower  Elbe,  and  the  fortressei| 
on  the  lower  Oder;  100,000  more,  under  the  gallant  Blucher, 
formed  the  "  glorious  army  of  Silesia"  which  covered  that  ii 
portant  province,    and    blockaded    Great    Glogau.     Froi 
Schweidnitz,  in  Silesia,  the  allied  Sovereigns  entered  Bolii 
mia,  with  80,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  army,  which  theyjoii 
cd  to  the  grand  Austrian  army  assembled  near  Prague,  am 
their  united  forces,    about  240,000  strong,    advanced  to  tl 
northern  frontier  of  Bohemia,  near  Dresden.     40,000  m 
under   Prince  Reuss,   opposed  General  Wrede,  and  covi 
Upper  Austria;  and  Generals  Nugent  and  Hillier  upon 
Illyrian  and  the  Italian  frontiers,  with  perhaps  70  or  80, 
men,  opposed  the  projects  of  the  Viceroy  in  that  quarter,  ai 
were  ready  iO  enter  Italy.     The  hearts  and  good  wishes  of  tl 
inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  former  Austrian  possessii 
in  Italy  were  with  them,  and  the  whole  peculation  of  Gen 
ny,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  awaited  only  •  uccess  on 
part  of  the  allies  to  hurl  their  fetters  ogoinst  th  i  heads  of  tlii 
oppressors.    The  jndividu^  wrongs  every  man  had  suifei 
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the  miseiy  and  oppression  which  each  nation  had  so  long 
endured  were  now  collected  into  one  tremendous  focus  of 
oppositidn,  and  overwhelming  mass  of  resistance.  Individual- 
ly and  collectively,  one  sentiment  animated  the  confederate 
armies,  and  Death  or  Victory  ivas  the  watchword  of  this  for- 
midable host.  Awakening  from  their  dream  of  lethargy  "  their 
taking  vas  terrible  "—each  individual  exclaimed,  in  the  lan- 
guage 


of  Hectorj 


*'  llie  coward  counsels  of  a  tim'rous  throng 
Of  reverend  dotards,  check'd  our  glory  long; 
Too  long  Jove  luU'd  us  with  lethargic  charms, 
But  now,  in  peals  of  thunder,  calls  to  arms."* 

I  Their  objects  and  views  were  eiipressly  declared  and  explicitly 

stated.    No  desire  of  conquest — no  wish  to  oppress  or  injure 

their  neighbours,  in  their  persons,  their  properties,  or  their 

institutions,  occupied  the  thoughts  of  this  Confederation.  "  It 

is  not  against  France,  bv.t  against  the  domineering  power  of 

France  out  of  her  own  borders  that   this  great  alliance  has 

raised  itself."f     The  nations   of  Europe  "  have  no  designs 

against  France;  but  they  are  determined  t6  be  governed  by 

their  own  princes  and  their  own  laws.^'J     These  sentihients, 

[while  they  cheered,  el'":trified  Europe;  and,  notwithstalnding 

[the  idle  railings  and  profligate  assertions  of  unprincipled  de- 

Imocracy,  alleging  the  utter  contempt  and  detestation  in  which 

Ithe  people  of  the  Continent  held  their  old  governments,  still 

I"  their  own  princes  and  theu'  own  laws"  formed  the  rallying 

oint  of  their  exertions — the  stone  which,  issuing  from  the 

aountain,  and  which,  guided  by  an  arm  unseen,  struck  with 

rresiatible  force  the  treiAendoUs  image  of  Gallic  despotism, 

end,  in  a  moment,  dai,hed  it  into  ten  thousand  pieces. 

Before  proceeding  with  the'  narrative  of  the  military  events. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  collect  into  a  short  table 
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*  Pope's  Homer's  JUad,  Book  15th,  verses  874-878. 

f  Schwartsenberg's  address,  August  17tli.  181.7. 
,>  ,t  CrowaFrince's  address,  August  istii,  1 811?. 

3  D 


IS 


^9i 

the  poptilntion  and  ntmics  now  arrayed  again»t  encli  011,^^ 
Notinn|v  like  the  present  situation  of  affliirH  had  ercr  occurrnl 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  thing  HJmiinr  rvir 
can  again.  It  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idrn  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  contest  than  any  words  can. 

CONTENDING  PARTIES,  AUGUST  1813. 


nniTAIN  AND  HER  ALLIES. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireiand,«««^%%%% 

l^russiat  as  she  fttood  before  ISO?*  ^ 
A  '^striai*****^^^^^^^^^*^***^^^^^^^^^^^' 

Sicily  >^*^^^^^^*^»*»^*^*^^^^^»^^'^»»*^^^'»*' 


17,000,000 
■**  49,000,000 
%*  10,000,000 
'J0,000,000 
11. 000,000 
»»  3,000,000 
»*  3,000,000 
««     1 ,500,000 


-1 14,5OO,0tC 


FRANCE  AND  H£R  ALLIES. 

i'rance  and  her  acquiahioni,  without  Italy,**  36,000.000 
Italy  and  the  Illyrian  province,  *%»^«»^^  1 9,000>00(> 
The  whole  Rhenish  Confederation,  ««•«*«*«  12,000,000 
Swisscrland,  'M««»«/M'«.«vk.«M/«.M.««««««««««««  2.000,000 
Denmark,  ««»»^^**»*««%<»»*«%«»*^*%*»»»^»>  !?,500,000 
United  State*  of  America,  «<««*»«%%*««*«*«    A,000,000 


In  ikVour  of  the  allies, 


72,500,00(1 


42,000,000 


So  that  Austria  fairly  turned  the  scale;  while  she  rcnmim^l 
united  to  FrancCj  the  numbers  were  nearly  equal.  The  foil 
lowing  h  also  nearly  the  extent  of  the  military  strength  whicbl 
each  natioil  had  on  foot  at  this  period. 


France,   Italy,  and   Rhenish  League,  and  '.  -,- 

Swisserland,   *%«**^%^«%**«*****^***»*  1 , 1 30,000 

tJnited  States  army  and  navy,    *%»*»**»*«**  70,000 

Denmark,   dd.           do.          *»***%«%%%■*%  60,000 


1,260,000 


(a)  The  3fopiteur.   Apri 

MUme  1100,000  men. 

Ms  mentioned,  which    . 

f  Vostphalian  divibion  it  was 

!>>)  Moniteur,  July  gCtli. 
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BRITAIN  AND  HER  ALLIE& 

(;r««t  Britain,  ormy,  navy,  and  tqjlitia,««««  450,00a 

RuNiin,                     do.                 do.      *»*»  60O,()00 

I*ruMiii.                   it*                do.      ««%*.  200,(MM) 

Spain,                      dft                do.      ««*<.  150,000 

I'urtiigal,                 Co.                da       »«««  liiO,000 

SwKilcn,   » %»%%»%•»%%« *%»»%%»>%»»»*»<»»»»»  60,000 


In  favour  of  tho  •lliei,'* 


l,5fl0,00<> 


320,000 


lint  tbcn  I  <lo  not  include  the  nationol  guards  in  France,  which. 
aiiiuuiitod  to  a  great  number,  in  fact  the  national  guards  were 
the  nation  armed,  and  from  whose  ranks  any  number  of  men 
n)i;;lit  liuve  been  raised. 

The  following  ^as  the  military  force  immediately  engaged 
Kijainst  each  other  in  active  operations  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
1  ukeii  from  oilicial  authority. 


(  >,(•  win 


FRENCH  ARMIES. 

Remaitid  escaped  from  Russia,  **v«.%%*»<^«t^v%»<<v»%%»»%%»i  24,000 
Ke-enforccmcnta  advancing  through  Poland  and 

PruHsia,  about  ■»»%%>^.v»»^*^%%%%<^v%^^<^%»v><^%%%%%»i  90,000 
Garrison  of  Danuic,  before  joined  by  remains  of  Mac- 

donald'o  army,^***»%****%»»*«i^>*'»«^>%%*^»**<^**»»^  20,000 

Suppose  in  other  places  at  re-pasaing  the  Niemen,  t.*>out  *«  30,000 

Total,  **<*<*»>»%»%.»%%%*%»«^%%'>%%*%v»%»»-v>»«,'»».  1 64,000 

Lpet  at  battle  Kalisch  with  Rcgnier  v%v%%%'>»vw»»v»%  3,000 

•'   -'-^   cir.    kr»   ^         .    .    .,--^,..4    -  - f    /--..'.  161,000 

Harrisons  re-enforced,  (as  per  Monileur,  diffisrent  dates,)  111,000 

Besides  fi^psh  re-enforcements,  lemaint  upon  the  Elbe,  (a)  50,000 

*       FRENCH  RE-ENFOltCEMENTS,     >' 
Hy  Monitcur  of  March  18th,  and  other  dates.— 35th  divi- 
sion of  Grand  Army,  5  brigades  6,SS0  men  each,  (A)  31,100 


Carry  over 


ai,ioo 


(o)  'file  Mopiteur,  April  4th,  stated  the  Vioeroy:'s  fbrce  on  the  Elbe  to  be  at 
bat  time  !l00,00O  men.  If  we  add  the  present  to,  Lauriston's  force  as  after- 
ward!) mentioned,  which  waa  near  Magdeburg,  we  will  find,  that  including  the 
pVestphallan  division  it  was  106,000 

!!')  Moniteur,  July  2Gtb.    Nuremberg,  Dec,  30th,  1812. 
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Brought  J'orwarit  81, loo 

Poniatowslti's  corps  re-organiicd,  (o)  30,000  v»***^^*v  ig.ooo 

Davoust's  first  corps,  on  lower  Elbe,  v»»-i.»»»*.»*»*«.»*^«*  ?0,000 

Victor's  2d  corps,  near  lower  Elbe,    »«.'»»'»<^»»-«*****%»»»»<»,  50,000 
Eegn'er,  Re-cnforccd  by  Saxons,  who  were  completed  to 

tlieir  full  establishment,   **'«^*»»*-.».«»,%*«.*»,»»^^.»*(6)  30,000 

Bavarian  division  on  his  left,  «^^««'»»*»**»**»»*«*«».'»-i.(c)  6,000 

Liluriston.  five  nev^  divisions  old  troops,    «»■***«*»*»•»>•»»»»,  30,000 

With  do.  1  Westphalian  division.<^^'»'»<^>t^^«.'v>^^'»^«.%%<,  6,000 

J  St  Corps  of  cavalry  with  Laiiriston,  »»»****»'^»»»*«*vfc*»,  10,000 

Marmont,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  1 9th  divisions,   *«^»%(d)  24,00Q 

Ney.  8th,  9th,  10th,  29th,  38th,  and  39th  divisions   "^-^C?)  48,000 

Vandamme's  corps  in  32d  military  division,  50  battal.  (/)  50,000 

Bertrand,  five  divisions  from  Italy, *«■•»•*»■****»**«•***»•»*»*  30,000 

Recalled  from  Spain  four  entire  regiments  foot  guards,  •»*  12,OOQ 

Legion  G<'ii»  de  Jrmes,  ..«.»*»».»****»«*-^'»*'»*«*»-»***«»»*  3,200 

7th  Ilegimcnt  Polish  light  horse,''^***»****'»^'»*»******»^*  800 

Officers  furnished  by  Gens  de  ^n»fs,****»»***^»'»»***»*»,  3,000 

'  Reserve  in  the  interior,  150  battalions,     •*»%*-^-^-»***%*»*    150,000 

Do.  Guarding  32d  military  division,    »****»«*»***»»%*(g) 

;             Do.  Illyria,  Venice,  and  coast  of  Adriatic,-*^****—-.^**-****  40,00(> 
Cavalry  preparing  for  Germany,  one  half  ready,  besides  20,000 

old  horsemen  fully  equipped,  and  then  on  the  Elbe,  »»»*  60,000 

Imperial  guards,  ■»**»-»*'**»*'«».»»»«»%v».**»».»*»«%»***»'»*(/i)  39,000 

Carry  fonmrd         701,100 

(«)  Montteur  February  1st. — "  Of  this  corps,  only  18,000  mtn  passed  throiifl|l 
the  Austrian  territories  and  joined  Bonaparte  at  Dresden,  (see  disp.  June  2ht,j| 
the  remainder  must  have  been  lost  in  tkirmisbes  with  Sackcn,  by  sickness,  or  throm 
into  garrisons  in  Poland.  ,    ■ 

(6)  Regnier's  Saxon  corps  continues  to  receive  numerous  rc>enfon:eineDb| 
Frontiers  Saxony,  July  1st — "  Saxon  army  in  two  brigades  is  at  its  full  compkp 
mentV     Dresden,  Juljr  30th. — It  was  12,000  men  when  it  joined  the  French  a 
the  battle  of  Lutzen. 

(c)  *'  Besides  the  corps  on  the  Inn,  we  have  garrisons  in  Bavaria,  and  COOO  nei 
in  Saxony,"  &c — Augsburgh,  August  16th. 

(d)  These  divisions  were  probably  more  tlvtn  6000  each,  as  the  next  number  i| 
well  as  a  previous  one  shews.    The  division  consisted  of  from  6  to  7000  men. 
divistpn  of  a  corps  being  1 0,000  or  mor^. 

(e)  **  Corps  of  observation  commanded  by  Ney,  consists  of  fuur  divisions  i 
13,000  men  each." — ^aris,  April  9th. 

(/)  When  estimated  by  battalions  these  are  generally  1000  each.     The  Monitn 
April  I4tb,says,  ■*  By  the  15tb,  50,000  men  would  be  in  the  32d  military  diTisioa| 

{g)  The  32d  military  division  comprehended  all  the  country  along  tlK  Gm 
Pcean  from  Holland  to  the  Elbe,  and  therefore  the  force  here  mentioned  is  i 
posed  to  be  that  under  Vandamme  already  given. 

{h)  Imperial  guar^Sf  five  divisions  infiintry  apd  9000  cavalry. — BonoparU'ii 


Total  in  the  field  i 


»97 


.inicli,'»'«.%%      ^_ 


Brought  forward. 
Bavar;ai)  anny  at  Nymphenbiirgh,**^- 
Do.  axiny  of  observation  at  WurtEburgb, 
Po.  do.  assembled  at  Municli, 

J)aiics  joined  Davoust,  ■**'**'v»»v»»*»'vw».**%%»»%»<,v»»»»^/,j 
Garrison  Bremen^  *^^*^^*^»^^^*^^^^*^»'Vfcv%%^-»^^»^/>^^%%%^^ 
Westphaliai>  corps  ready  at  Casse!,%*»»v»»»*<M*»**^»*»(c) 
Army  of  Italy,  3  corps,  including  those  guarding  coasts,(r/) 
Wirtembcrg,  Baden,  Hessian,  Swis«  quotas,  ■»**%*».■»**% (g) 
(jfarrisons  over  Prussia  and  Poland,  &c.  ;it  tliat  date,   'M'v^ 


984,100 


Deduct  guarding  interior. 
Lost  till  Armistice,   •* 


{fj     150,000 
78,000 


Total  in  the  field  at  the  rupture  of  the  smaistice, 


«%%%%%^^' 


-228,000 
*«•  756,000 


puh  June  25th.  Another  account  says,  "  The  Imperial  guards,  alone  a  formidable 
army— consist  of  34  regiments,  32  of  which  have  3  battalions."  Ifresden,  July 
18<A,  French  Papers.  And  by  French  Eiposc  February  25th,  1813,  their  number 
hoffirially  stated  at  SO  regiments  infantry,  and  44  squadrons  cavalry,  which  would 
give  68,800  men,  but  a  number  of  these  were  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

la) "  25,000  Bavarians  at  Nyqtphcnburg;  Bavarian  army  of  observation  at  Wurtz- 
burgb,  under  Augereau,  consists  of  6  divisions  of  infantry  and  2  division*  of  cava]- 
rj"  Bonaparet'i  dispatch,  June  25th.  And  bi sides  this  .-rmy,  another  corps  of 
obscnation  is  assembling  at  Mupich  of  10,000  men.     French  Papers  &c. 

(6)  Danes  joined  Davpust,  1  .';,000.     Bonapirtc's  dispatch,  June  25th. 

(r) "  Westphalian  corps  in  the  neighbourhood  prepared  for  the  army,  14,000 
strong."     Cassel,  April  2\st,  Monitcur. 

(d)  "  Army  of  Italy  assembling  between  the  Piave  and  the  Adige,  composed  of 
.l  corps."  BonQjMrte's  diipatfh,  June  2Sth.  40,000  were  before  enumcratc<{. 
How  this  army  was  raised,  the  following  will  shew  us,  Official  decree,  Milan  No. 
vember  25th,  IP  13. — "  1  S,OCO conscripts  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  join  by  tlie 
15tli  December." 

Naples,  December  24th,  1813.  Decree  dated  the  3d,  at  Molodetchino,  far 
26,000  conscripts  to  be  called  out  to  join  the  army. 

((>)  The  quota  of  Wirtemberg  was  :I2,000,  Baden  8,000,  Swisserland  12,000, 

Hnsia  at  least  8,000,  besides  others.    This  number  is  not  overstated.    These  powers 

furnished  many  ippie  than  their  quotas  of  which  the  following  is  an  instance. 

I "  12,000  infantry  and«  train  of  artillery  marched  for  the  Grand  army,  to  re-enforce 

I  the  contingent  of  the  Grand  Duchy."    Carlsruhe,  December  23d,  1 8 1 9. 

y )  Tliis  was  the  number  besides  garrisons.  "  With  the  garrisons  in  the  fortret- 
jics  of  France  and  Italy,  your  Miyesty  has  therefore,  in  the  interior  of  your  domi- 
I  nions,  a  force  of  more  than  300,000  men.  Bassano's  rejtort  to  ScnatCy  January  1 6tk 
ISl.T.    Atthistimo,  the  conscription  ordered  it;  Sept  1812,  were  all  inamifs  <to.  do. 


iPf' 
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HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

Opposing  Crown  Prince,  3  corps,    ^    -         -        -  90,000 

Do.           Blucher,            3  do.    -        •        •        •  90,000 

With  Bonaparte,  at  Dresden,  6  corps,             -         -  180*000 

Do.            do.         Imperial  Guards,      .         .         ■  39,000 

With  Davoust,  1  corps,  and  at  Bremen,         -        •  32,000 

Danes,  with  do.         -----        -  15,000 

Illyria,  Italy,  Ac.  3f  corps,  Beauharnois,         -        -  90,000 

On  the  Inn,  under  Wiede,          -         -        -         -  25.000 

At  Munich, lO.OOQ 

Army  of  Observation,  under  Augereau,  at  Wurtzburgh,  46,000 

Garrisons  in  Prussia,  Poland,  {Saxony,  &c.  (a)        •  139,000 


The  force  of  the  a 
mated  by  a  spirit  ol 
altogether  irresistible 
however,  still  hold  h 
formidable  position  c 
[  jior  in  numbers,  still 
I  armistice  the  force  o; 


(i)  756,004 


(n)  The  following  were  the  number  qf  men  in  the  diilbrent  garrisons,  viz. 


Dftntzic, 

Stettin, 

Custrin, 

Modlin, 

Glogau, 

Zamocse, 

Thorn, 

Spandau, 

Zentochan, 

Torgau, 

Wittemberg, 
Magdeburg, 


Leipsic 

Bremen, 

Erfurt, 


30,000 — Moniteur,  March  18tb. 

9,000 — Do.  do. 

9,000— Do.  do. 

7,100— Do,  do. 

6,000 — Do.  do. 

4,000 — Do.  do. 

4,500 — Do.  da 

3,200 — Surrendered,  besides  loss  in  the  si^ge.  Allied  Oiii.  Acct. 

3,S00 — Do.  do.  do.  Russian  OlRciaL 

10,000— By  Moniteur,  18th  March,  6,000:  by  same  Paper,  Nu- 

rernberg,  Sept.  Z4th,  it  was  then  10,000. 

4,000— German  Official  Accounts. 
20,000 — When  it  surrendered,  from  18  to  20,000.  Berlin  Gazette, 
French  Paper^  ^d  that  it  was  so  strong  it  sent  out 
detachments  of  10  or  12,000  men. 

8,000 — Austrian  Official  report,  Aug.  3 1st;  and  re-enforced. 

3,000--Whcn  Tettenborn  first  took  it,  this  vfta  about  the  numb». 
15,000 


134,000 

l,50O— SpandaM  and  Zentochan,  during  sieges,  suppose. 


135,500 
Number  iii  garrisons,  Dresden  and  Koningstein,  ^t  least. 


ToUO, 


135,500 
14,700 

150,200 


BU>|7CT> 


Spandau  and  Thorn,  include^i  in  loss  to  Armistice, 
Do.  allowed  for  loss  in  dc.  during  sieges, 
Bremen,  included  in  Davoust's  force, 


7,700 
1,500 
S,000 

I «» 


11,200 


Garrisons  after  rupture  of  the  Armistice,        ...  139,000 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  numbers  even  exceeded  this.    In  Pantzic  18,360  sur.. 

rendered;  and  it  was  esthnated  that  one  half  more  hod  been  killed,  wounded,  ot  { 

died  by  sickness  and  famine  during  the  siege. 

(6)  Thus  said  the  French  Government  "  we  will  |)av«  an  army  of  400,000  mea  I 

ffi  the  Elbe;  200,000  partly  oa  the  Rhine,  partly  in  the  32d  military  division; iii 


Blucher  and  garrison « 
Army  of  Reserve,  uui ' 
Italy,  Illyria,  ^c. 
In  Upper  Austria,  to  i 
Reserve,  near  Vienna, 
fiesieging  Dantzic,  M( 
Cossacks  with  difierent 


llMrtly  in  Italy,  and  200,00( 
iDeducting  139,000  in  garri 
lin  Germany  and  Italy  were  ( 
|«'ere  much  more  than  made  < 

lapers  enumerated  at  least  1 

Replaced  tlie  numbers  lost,  a 

(a)  The  Cabinet  of  Vieni 

|lune  upon  the  field  of  battlf 

»t  2m. 

(A)  Pefersburgh  Gazette, 
^f  reserve,  the  allied  force  in 
own  Prince's  bulletin,  8< 
*as  400,000  strong.     By  t 
|«bich  their  lotees  froiq  the 
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The  force  of  the  allies  was  still  more  considerable,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  independence  which  was 
altogether  irresistible.  The  great  number  of  fortified  places, 
however,  still  hold  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  very  favourable  and 
formidable  position  occupied  by  him,  rendered  him,  though  infe- 
rior in  numbers,  still  superior  in  strength.  At  the  rupture  of  the 
armistice  the  ibrce  of  his  opponents  stood  nearly  as  follows,  viz. 


ff  a 


w 


Austrian  array  in  Bohemia, 
Joined  by  allies  frotn  Silesia, 


(a)  160,000 
80,000 


Main  army  of  the  allies     -        -         - 
Under  Crown  Prince's  orders: — 

Covering  Berlin,     -        -         - 

Opposing  Davoust,  about 

Stralsund,  &c.         ... 

Besieging  Stettin,  Custrin,  &c. 
Observing  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  &c. 

Blucherand  garrison  «     t   .aw,  &c. 

Army  of  Reserve,  uii>' j;  I;^iiingsen, 

Italy,  lUyrio,  ^c.  -        -         - 

In  Upper  Austria,  to  oppose  Wrede, 

Resene,  near  Vienna, 

Besieging  Danttic,  Modlin,  Zamocte,  Glogau,  ^c, 

Cossacks  with  different  armiei,        ... 


90,000 
30,000 
10,000 
20,000 
15.000 


240,000 


165,00* 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
35,000 
40,000 
80^000 
40,000 

(6)  860,000 


||iartly  in  Italy,  and  200,000  in  Spain.  Senatut-eonsultum,  Paris,  Ajtril  5d,  1813. 
iDeducting  139,000  in  garrisons,  and  15,000  Danes,  we  find  the  number  remaining 
tin  Germany  and  Italy  were  exactly  602,000  men.  The  losses  previous  to  the  armistice 
Ivere  much  more  than  made  up  by  re-enforCements  during  the  armistice.  The  Frenck 

f  apers  enumerated  at  least  1 50,000  men,  re-enforcements  during  that  period,  which 

Replaced  tlie  numbers  lost,  and  whidi  augmented  the  old  or  formed  new  garrisons. 
(a)  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  promised  the  enemies  of  France  to  be  on  the  SOtk 

jfune  upon  the  field  of  battle  with  150,000  men. — Baitano't  rejtott,  Dresden,  Aug* 

hK  20M. 

(i)  Petcrsburgh  Gazette,  August  I7th,  1 8 13.  Official.  "  Besides  the  Russian  army 
|tf  reserve,  the  alh'ed  force  in  Germany,  for  the  field,  is  at  least  500,000  men,  and  the 

own  Prince's  bulletin,  Sept.  12th,  says,  that  the  allied  force  then  on  the  Elbe 
400,000  strong.  By  the  present  table  it  would  be  460  or  470,000,  but  from 
|«bich  their  looses  froiq  the  rupture  of  the  armis^  to  19th  Sept  must  beMuctedr 


if. 


T 


M 


•a:      I 


4oa 


in  t\-hich  force  tb6re  were  Austrians, 

(«)  3li,00(» 

lluBdans, 

(6)  500,000 

I'russians,         » 

(c)  200,000 

British  and  Swedes 

40,000 

860,000 


All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  Saxony,  from  whence,  cverv 
moment  was  expected  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  greatest  and 
most  decisive  importance.      Hostilities  re-commenced  upon 
the  most  gigantic  scale.     From  the  mouths  of  the  Po  to  the 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean  every  valley  rung  witli  the  io«' 
of  xi-^ar — every  mouutaiu   reverberated  the  roar  of  artillerv 
and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
called  the  coinbatantS  to  battle,  and  lilltd  the  breasts  of  mil. 
lions  with  fear  and  sorrow.     The  plans  of  tlie  ehemy  were  as 
usual,  of  the  most  daring  and  imposing  kind.     Every  thin,r 
was  arrariged  to  commence  hostilities,  with  one  of  those  decisive 
events  whicli  he  calculated  would  appal  his  ehemies,  and  drown 
the  voice  of  suffering  amongst  the  people  of  France,  by  a  grati. 
fication  of  their  national  vanity.     But  times  were  changed  witli 
Bonaparte.     New  principles  opposed  him,   whose  ciieets  lie 
had  never  anticipated,  and  had  not  calculated  upon.    Froni| 
the  lllyrian  Provinces  and  the  ancient  Venetian  States,  Beau- 
harnois  was  appointed  to  penetrate  to  Vienna  from  the  Souili.  I 
From  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  Wrede  was  to  march  down  the  I 
t)anube,  in  tte  same  direction.     On  the  North,   Davoiist, 
with  the  Danes,  were  directetl  to  penetrate  to  Stralsiind,  inl 
order  to  cut  off  the  Swethsh  supplies,  and  communications  I 
with   Sweden;   but  all  these,  however,  \vere,  coii;parntivc!vl 


(«)  Vienna,  July  27tli,  "  Including  the  Landhtier,  abovfe  half  a  million  of  meal 
will  be  in  arms;"  and  a  subsequent  Gazette  stated  the  regular  army  at  31.'0,000. 

(A)  Petersburgb,  Sept.  24tli.  Suasian  Bulletin.  «  The  Russian  army  is  at  pe-j 
ataX,  stronger  than  ever  it  has  been  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Vistula." 

(c)  Besides  Landstrum  and  Landhwer.  Crown  Prince's  bulletin,  Sept.  26th,  tij^l 
"  Landstrum  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  55,000,  and  between  tlic  Odei  an^l 
the  Elb^as  manyi  together  110,000." 


|«  Vienna  Gazette,  August ; 
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ipcatcing»  but  minor  operations.  From  Dresden  tlie  grand 
push  was  to  be  made  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe. 
From  thence  Oudinot,  with  three  corps,  80,000  infantry  and 
10,000  cavalry,  diverged,  in  order  to  seize  upon  Berlin.  Lau- 
riston,  Mocdonald,  and  Ney,  with  Si  corps  more,  at  least  an 
equal  nomber,  were  to  push  on  through  Silesia,  and  occupy 
iBreslau;  while  Bonaparte,  with  the  remaining  six  corp^, 
180,000,  and  the  Imperial  guards  40,000,  together  220,000, 
were  to  protect  Dresden,  penetrate  into  Bohemia,  and  ^e'lui 
Prague,  the  depot  of  the  grand  allied  army.  Such  w^ere  the 
gigantic  plans  of  the  enemy;  those  which  were  to  counteract 
Itliciu  will  be  best  elucidated  in  the  scqueL 

III  every  part^  however,  of  this  daring  plan  he  was  mo^t 

Iconspicuously  worsted.      Scarcely  had    he   penetrated    into 

iBohtniia,  in  the  direction  of  Bumbourg  and  Gabell,  with  a 

[superior  forccj  when  the  rapid  advance  of  Bluchcr  with  the. 

Isilesian  army  to  the  Bober,   compelled  him,   on  the  IPth, 

lo  relinquish  his  hold  of  Bohemia,  and  to  hasten  with  an 

overwhelming  force  to  crush  the  ai-my  under  Bluchcr.     In  his 

Advance  that  General  had  several  warm  affairs  with  the  enemN', 

I  wliich  they  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men.  On  the  .21st, 

onapartc  arrived  upon  the  Bober,  with  a  very  superior  forcs^ 

bmounting  to   140,000.*      The  allied  troops  contested  thp 

irrouiul  witlj  great  bravery,  but  as  **  Blucher  had  received  or- 

Bers  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,"!  be  prudently  withdrew 

beyond  the  Katzbach,    after  having  inflicted  a  severe  los8 

npon  the  enemy.     The  accounts,  however,  of  thei^  bloody 

ombatft  were  but  imperfectly  known^  and  little  attended  to  at 

lie  ijQoment;  and  though  in  any  other  contest  they  would 

ave  appeared  as  battles  of  the   greatest    importance,   they 

hre  lost  amidst  the   tremendous  occurrences    vt>hich    took 

llace  immediately  after  in  every  quarter,  a^d  which  were  first 

ublished  to  the  world.     The  engagements^  however,  at  thj«i 

me,  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  were  upon  a  large  scale,  and  mobf. 

bstinate  and  bloody.     In  his  rapid  advance,   Blucher  drove 

he  whole  French  army  opposed  to  hipi  at^'oss  the  Bober,  with 


|«  Vienna  Gazette,  August  28th. 
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great  loss.     The  arrival  of  Bonaparte,  howevfT,  with  the  Ibrce 
alreaciy  mentioned,  obliged  Blucher  to  fall  back  in  his  turn  af. 
ter  severe  engagements.     That  on  the  23d,  at  Goldsbcrg,  w^ 
particularly  severe.     **  The  very   .upcrior  fire  of  the  enemy" 
said  Biuclier,  *•  had  dismounted  cannon^  and  made  vacancies  k  \ 
the  masses  of'  the  troops."*     The  enemy  seize.1  the  niomenf 
took  a  batt      ,  and  surrounded  two  battalions.     ISomc  sniiaij. 
rons  of  Pr      iun  cavalry,  and  the  Mecklenburgh  hussars,  threw 
themselves  against  the  enemy's  cavalry,  drove  their  1st  line 
back  on  the  2d  and  3d,  anil  released  the  Infantry  and  nrtilltn,  I 
The  Prince  of  Mecklenburgh,  when  he  saw  his  men  givinJ 
way,  seized  a  standard,  rushed  forward,  rallied  thcni,  and  led 
them  again  against  the  enen)y.     At  other  points  the  combat 
raged  with  similar  fury,  and  on  other  days  with  proportion. I 
ate  bloodshed.      These  actions  cost  both  sides  a  groat  num. 
ber  of  men.     From  the  19th  to  the  26th,  the  huleiatijriibleSi.j 
lesian  army  fought  eight  great  actions,  besiiles  smaller  affab.1 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  irllies  was  perhaps  10,000;  on  tliel 
19th  the  killed   and   wounded  umounted,    on   their  part,  tol 
2,000,t  and  from  the  21st  to  the  23d,   3000.     That  of  tl J 
enemy  was  about  15,000   men,   without  acquiring  any  nJ 
tevial   advantage.      Bonaparte,   in  his  account  of  tlicse  ac) 
tjons,  estimates  the  loss  of  the  allied  arr-y,  besides  that  oJ 
the  19th  which  is  not  given,  to  have  been  10,000  men  on  tM 
2"d,  and  altogether,  to  the  25th,  it  was,  by  the  French  paj 
pers,    rated    at    18,000   men.      But   these   accounts  dcsmef 
little  <:redit,    formed   as   they  were  for   the  purpose  of  d^ 
ception.     To  this  date  Bonaparte  had  not  been  able  to  crlj 
lect  satisfactory  materials  for  a  bulletin,  and  as  the  pcoplJ 
of  France  might  be  expected  to  be  impatient.  Count,  Dai 
took  up  the  pen  to  inform   them,   that  the  reason  of  tliei 
not   receiving  details  was,   because   "  the  Evipcror  im  »| 
ireiuely  occupiedy  sometimes  upon  the  haitfcs  of  the  B;)bir,  ui^ 
sometimes  upon  the  debouches  from  Bohemia^  arid  sometimes  up 


*  Blucher's  3d  report,  August  26th. 
f  iVussian  repoit,  August  24tb.— And  their  "  loss  was  very  small  in  cooip 
of  that  of  the  euemy." 
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the  Elhc^^*  The  Emperor  was,  indeed,  extremely  occupied* 
and  while  cnticuvouring  to  briug  Hlucher  to  a  gcnornl  engage- 
ment, an  event  occurred,  wliich  changed  the  whole  face  of  af- 
]j,irs— which  had  a  decisive  influence  uj)on  the  war,  and  re- 
duced the  enemy  to  the  painful  necessity,  for  the  future,  to  act 
at  every  {wivX  only  on  the  defensive.  The  grand  allied  army, 
under  the  chief  command  of  Prince  Si^hwartirenberg,  with  its. 
respective  Sovereigns,  broke  up  fi-om  Toplitz,  about  200,000 
strong,  besides  a  force  left  in  that  quarter;  passed  the  defiics, 
on  the  20th  and  21st,  which  separate  Saxony  from  Bohemia, 
and  march .  i  towards  Dresden.  The  enemy  detlnded  every 
linc'i  of  ground,  during  the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  the 
place,  but  were  successively  driven  from  every  position  with 
considerable  loss.  On  the  24th  the  allies  approached  Dresn 
I  den,  where,  at  that  time,  there  was  not  a  suiiicient  force  to 
[oppose  thera,  for  any  length  of  time.  These  movements  com- 
Ipelled  Bonaparte  to  relinquish,  with  the  utmost  haste,  his 
joperations  against  the  Silesian  army,  and  to  march  immediate-, 
jlyto  the  relief  of  that  city.  He  took  with  him  his  guards, 
UojOOO  strong,  and  Marshal  Ney,  and  directed  Mormont  and 
lliis  corps  to  follow  as  iast  m  possible;!  h«  made  his  guards 
[maidi  ten  leagues  in  one  day,  and  with  them  he  entered  Dres- 
den at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  day  on 

l/ich  the  attack  was  mnde,  and  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
bsault  took  place,  yet  in  sufficient  time  lu  save  the  city. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  an  an- 
cient, fortified,  and  beautiful  town,  built  upon  both  banks  of 
Ihe  Elbe,  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  that  river  is- 
kues  through  the  mountains  which  divide  Saxony  from  Bohe- 
nia.  The  buildings  are  very  elegant;  and  over  the  river  is 
knc  of  the  finest  stone  bridges  i^n  Europe.  The  old  town  is  si- 
uated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  was  built  in  808.  The 
|cw  town  is  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  was  built  in  the  year 


r 
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*  Daru*s  letter,  August  24tb, 
t  Mil.tnont  was  at  Leignitz  when  the  campaign  began,  but  we  find  hiin  and  \ii% 
)i'ps  in  the  battle  of  the  27tb.  having  arrived  that  morning. 
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i020.     The  number  of  inbabittints  are  supposed  lo  exceed 
50,000.     Tliis  celebrated  city  was  now  the  bone  of  contest. 
Tlic  allies,  unacquaintetl  with  the  arrival  of  Donapartf,  advan- 
red  against  the  place.    "  All  was  tranquil  at  noon,"  said  Napole- 
on ;  "  b\it  to  the  skilful  eye  this  calm  was  the  precursorof  a  siorm; 
^n  attack  appeared  imminent."*     He  prepared  to  meet  it.   At 
4  o'clock,  V.  M.  the  allied  army,  in  six  columns,  each  preceded 
by  50  pieces  of  cannon,  advai  ced  with  the  most  determined 
ycsolution  to  the  attack.     "  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  'our," 
said  the  enemy,  "  the  fire  became  terrible."     The  batteries  be- 
ing plr.nted  in  a  circular  Irianner,  round  that  part  of  the  city 
which  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe,  they  conunenced 
»  most  tremendous  cannonade  upon  the  place.     *"  The  effect," 
said  Sir  C.  Stewart,  "  was  magnificent,  aiid  the  fine  bnildings 
in  Dresden  were  soon  envelopetl  in  smoke."f     1l\}q  allies,  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  ^vanced  on  all  sides  to  the  town, 
The  Austriaps  inarched  foremost.     They  too^t  ..  redoubt  of 
great  strength  within  60  yards  of  the  wall  of  the  city.    Xlio 
enemy  fled  behind  the  ramparts  of  the  place,  which  )\ere  so 
strong,  that  it  was  impossible,   without  a  long  fife  of  heavj 
artillery^    to  make    breaches    in   them,    suilicicnt  to  enable 
the  troops  to  storm  the  place.     "  It  was  near  five  o'clock," 
said  Bonaparte,  **  sotte  shells  f^U  into  the  town}  the  moment 
appeared  pressing.":}:     T^®   cannonade  increased — thfe  battk 
became  more  severe-i-some  of  the  houses  wore  already  set  on 
iire  § — night  was  approaching— Dresden  trembled  at  the  dan- 
ger which  now  snrroanded  pnd  threatened  her,  when  Bonapart< 
ordered  a  sortie  by  30,000  of  his  guards,  together  with  the  cavalry 
under  Murat,  the  corps  of  Mortier,  and  that  ef  Ney,  and  ende»| 
voured  to  ocparate  the  allied  troops  ^nd  take  one  wing  in  i 
and  rear.  Aware  of  his  intention,  and  sedng  that  it  was  totally  ini'l 
practicable  to  make  any  impressioh  upon  the  city,  at  least  m 
that  nigh^,  the  troths  were  withdrawn,  without  disorder,  to  thei 
several  encampments.     "  The  fire,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  immi 
diutcly  got  to  a  distance,  frcm  the  centre  to  the  circumferenci 


m\  ^tii  Soon  drltfr 
allies  lost  4000  «>e 
liiiction.     The  loss 
lioin  the  number 
Ht^u$«erted  that  li< 
l)i(fnsnoue  of  the  o 
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I  army  encamped  du 
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till.    The  rain  fell  : 
were  constJUit'y  in 
Bonaparte  determii 
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attacked  the  allies, 
hVith  130,000  menji 
Ithe  tdwn,  whose  bu 
jme's  corps,  from  30 
Idccounts  of  the  cnei 
Ibourg  and   2!ittau, 
MvQh  back  the  D 
jllussians  had  b6en 
pt  this  place;    d^ri 
2000  prisoners  ant 
Wie  city  begati  early 
[)ally  with  prtillel»^ 
jcpeat6d  attempts  to 
\e  wduld  haVe  us  b 
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*■  Borapartc's  dispatch,  August  SSth. 
^  Bpnapartc's  dispatch,  August  28th. 
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ftriil  WAS  Soon  drlTfcn  bnfck  upon  tlic  hills."*     In  tliis  attack,  the 
jillies  lost  4000  rt>en,  killed  and  wounded,  but  no  officer  of  dis- 
tinction.   The  loss  of  tli€  enemy  must  have  been  as  great,  und 
IVom  tlie  number  of  Generals  (five)  wounded,  p{ » haps  more. 
Hfe  asserted  that  be  found  aooo  prisoners  on  the  Held  of  battle, 
l)iitas  none  of  the  oflicial  dispatches  of  the  allies  take  any  notice 
oftlieloss  of  any  prisoners,  this  may  be  doubted.     The  allied 
Lriny  cnuunpcd  during  the  night  of  the  26tl'  in  their  strong 
positidn  near  the  lown.     On  the  27th,  the  weather  was  dread- 
I  till.    The  niin  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  soldiers  of  both  armies 
I  were  constJUJt'y  in  midst  of  mud  and  water.     Nevertheless, 
Bonaparte  determined  to  attack  the  allied  army  in  their  posi- 
tion.    He  had  now  a  very  large  force  in  Dresden.      His 
Uiards  had  arrived,  40,000   strong.     Ney's   cor})s,   perhaps 
1 30,000,  and  Mat-mont's  as  many^  were,  besides  all  the  force 
oiiffinally  In  and  around  it,   now  assembled  in   Dresden.f 
His  force  in  this  quarter  was  little  less  than  200,000  men.    He 
attacked  the  allies,  according  to  Sir  C.  Stewart,  on  the  27th, 
[with  130,OdO  men;|  and  to  these  we  must  add  the  garrison  in 
[the  tdwn,  whose  business  it  was  to  occupy  it,  and  all  Vandam- 
line's  corps,  ft-om  30  to  40,000  strong,  which,  according  to  the 
Accounts  of  the  enemy,  h^d,  on  the  25th,  arrivetl  from  Rum- 
Ibourg  and   2)ittau,  ahd   on  the  26th  was  at   Pli^na,  having 
jrlveh  back  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,    who,    with  15,000 
[Uussiaiis  had  b6en  left  to  defend   the  passage  of  the  river 
pt  this  place;   during  which   operation,   the  enemy  claimed 
2000  prisonets  and  6  pieces  of  cantion.    The  attack  before 
khe  city  bcgatt  early  hi  the  forenoon,  and  was  carried  on  princi- 
bally  with  prtillety  and  charges  of  cavalry.     The  tnemy  made 
hpeat6d  iittcnipts  to  separate  the  allied  aritly,  but  in  vain,  though 
lie  wduld  have  us  believe  otherwise.     According  to  him,  the 
eft  wing,  composed  of  six  divisions,  was  broken,  scattered,  and 
[iverthrown,  with  the  lo6s  of  half  their  numbeffe.    The  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  Austrian  fcavAlfy  iniide  several  charges  with  great 
Effect,  and  took  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.     In  the 
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early  pnrt  of  the  day,  the  allied  left  was  hard  pressed,  and  were 
lowing  ground,  when  the  division  under  Aloysius  Lichtensticn 
stx>n  restored  the  buttle  in  their  favour.  His  attack  was  im. 
pctuous  and  successful;  but  two  Austrian  regiments,  vi/.  those 
of  the  Archduke  lluiner  and  Lusignan,  having  advanced  too 
far,  were  surrounded  by  three  regiments  of  the  enemy,  and  suf. 
lered  severely.  The  rain  had  rendered  their  musqucts  useless, 
and  they  could  only  use  the  bayonet  in  their  defence.  This 
aifuir  was  uo  doubt  the  origin  of  the  gasconading  story  of  the 
enemy,  of  the  whole  left  wing  being  scattered  and  dcstroye<J. 
After  this  the  enemy  attempted,  with  r.  formidable  artillery,  to 
force  the  centre  and  right  oi  the  allied  army,  but  every  effort 
failed.  Count  Wittgenstein  made  several  charges  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  cavalry,  and  always  overthrew  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  finding,  at  last,  that  he  could  make  no  inipres. 
sion  upon  the  position  of  the  allies,  the  action  censed.- 
The  allied  army,  however,  perceiving  that  they  could  effect  no- 
thing  agalast  Dresden,  and,  certain  that,  from  the  force  brought 
against  ;'hem,  the  enemy  must  have  withdrawn  his  over- 
whelming force  from  Silesia,  and  other  quarters,  which  was  one 
object*  of  the  present  operations,  they  resolved  to  return 
into  Bohemia,  and  choose  a  field  of  battlef  there,  more  conven*  I 
lent  for  their  operations.  They  were  necessitated,  however,  in 
some  degree,  to  adopt  this  plan,  lest  the  enemy  should  throw  a 
strong  force  in  their  rear,  by  means  of  his  position  at  Konig- 
stein,  while  the  roads,  but  indifferent  at  any  time,  were  now  ren< 
dered  almost  impassible,  from  the  incessant  rains,  it  having  rain* 
cd  for  several  days,  particularly  on  the  27th,  when  it  fell  in  tor* 
xents  for  24  hours,  without  ceasing.  **  At  two  o'clock  p.  m."  said  I 
the  enemy,  "  the  allies  decided  upon  making  their  retreat;"| 
and,  according  to  Dnru's  letter  of  the  27th,  6  p*  m.  Bonaparte,  at 
the  moment  when  he  wrote,  returned  to  Dresden.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  in  this  affair  was  about  7000  men,  "while  the  enemy  must 
have  suflfered  more."§     On  the  27th,  the  aUied  army  buffered 
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a  severe  low  in  the  person  of  Geii.  Moreau.     That  officer,  while 

pacing  along  the  line,  on  the  right  of  the  allied  army,  and  while 

in  company  and  conversation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was 

struck  by  a  cannon  bull,  which,  passing  through  one  thigh,  and 

also  parsing  through  his  horse,  shattered  the  other  leg,  which 

rendered  the  amputation  of  both  necessary,  above  the  knee.  In 

I  consequence  of  this,  he  died  in  about  six  days  afterwards,  to 

I  the  fjieat  regret  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  the  Emperor  of 

Russia  in  particular,  who,  in  a  manner  most  honourable  to  his 

1  character,  caused  every  honour  to  be  paid  to  his  memory,  and 

ruised  his  widow  to  the  rank  of  a  Princess  of  the  Russian  Eni- 

ipirc,  and  settled  a  pension  of  100,000  roubles  per  annum  on 

her,  during  her  life.     The  enemy  rejoiced  to  be  so  soon  freed 

from  this  dangerous  rival.     He  loaded  his  memory  with  every 

reproach,  and  eagerly  and  impiously  proclaimed  his  fall  as  the 

I  act  of  Divine  Justice,  for  opposing  him. 

The  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Dresden,  and  the  subsequent 
I  retreat  of  the  allied  army  into  Bohemia,  gave  the  enemy  an 
opportunity  which  he  eagerly  embraced,  to  blazon  forth  to  the 
people  of  France  this  repulse  of  his  enemies,  as  the  greatest 
victory  that  he  had  ever  gained;  nnd^  accordingly,  he,  in  this 
I  instance,  far  exceeded  all  his  former  violations  of  truth.     He 
rated  his  own  loss  at  4000,  killed,  wounded  and  taken.-*  and 
Letdown  that  of  his  antagonists,  first  at  60,000,  and  afterwards, 
I  when  he  had  no  success  to  communicate  as  the  result  of  this 
[prodigious  victory,  he,  as  it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
Ihe  would,  augmented  it  to  30,000  killed  a>  1  wounded,  30,000 
Iprisoncrs,  and  20,000  sick,  in  all  80,000  men;  100  pieces  of 
■cannon,  1500  ammunition  and  artillery  waggons,  and  3000 
gage  wag^  iis.f      "  Our  successes  astonish  ourselves,^'*  said 
[the  Moniteur,  and  other  Paris  Journals,  who  certainly  were 
not  easily  astonished.     Indeed  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
Ishould  be  astonished   at  such  a  relation,  and  still  more  to 
Beam  the  reason  why  the    Emperor   came  to   let   this   scat- 
Itered  and  ruined  army  return  into  Bohemia,  without  further 
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annoyance.     TIickc  UcHpcratc  ami  deliberate  lulH(;ii(H>dii  ku,. 
cecdcd,  hovvevor,  in  an  o»toni«hing  de|;(rec,  to  alnrm  the  mindg 
of  the  uiitliiiiking  and  unwary;  und  taking  the  cneiiiy'tDju. 
rativo  an  iHifectly  correct,   tlip  ruin  oi'  the  allieM  wub  confi, 
duntiy  prc(Uctod,  with  a  stttiiffoctLun  and   uiiiidnity  ^^-ilic||,  j, 
not  uctualiy  Hinccre,  wa»  in  many  phiccH  disgracelul  and  iiiju. 
riouH.     'llioHc  who  adopted  thcite  ideati  never  reflected,  that 
the  campaign  diil  not  be;;in  at  Dresdsn,  buf  TO  mili>»  iVom  it 
and  although  the  project  of  the  allies  watt  not  HurccHiiful  at 
thi»  point,  yet  the  consequences  of  it  were  scarcely  less  latuiii) 
the  enemy.     This  attack  was  generally  suppoi>ed  to  have  bctu 
planned  by  Moreau,  but  be  this  us  it  may,  aiid  whoever  wan  it» 
author,  it  was  the  plan  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  and  was  ot 
the  very  first  importance.     Had  the  allies  «uccectled,  they  would  j 
liave  termhiated  the  war  at  one  blow,  by  catcliing  the  Lion  in  i 
his  don.      The  whole  Frpnch  forcp  in    iSaxony   woidd  iiu- 
vitably  have  been  surrounded  and  destroyed.     How  near  tlii.^  j 
was  to  have  been  the  case,  W|0  have  a| ready  «cen.    The  cir* 
cuinstoncc  of  Bonaparte's  sudden  return  Crom  such  a  distuiKo,  I 
with  such  an  ovcrwhehning  force,  alone  prevented  the  compic 
tion  of  this  grand  design.     Notwitiistanding  its  failure,  this  o< 
peration  changed  the  whole  lace  of  ail'ujrs  to  Bonaparte,  and  I 
was  the  beginning  of  thpse  fresh  woes  which  this  distiubir 
of  Europe  was  deiitined  to  feel  from  the  hands  of  indignant  I 
nations,     tjii nu\:\i fti,...'i.j{%-j n,,i  m ..  ^hjuA.    .u-tt^i-.. 

In  his  attji^ck  upon  the  allied  9rmy  before  Drcsdcii)  the  cue- 1 
my  hatl  with  him  the  lst|  9d»  3^1,  4tb,  6tli,  pnd  14th  corp^utl 
the  French  army,  under  Marshals  and  Generals  VandaninicJ 
St.  Cyr,  Ney,  Mailgiiont,  ^ortier,  ^d  Victor,  with  all  M 
guards,  and  tJie  principal  p^rt  of  the  cavalry  under  Murat,  tol 
getbcr  with  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  tlie  whole  certainly  cxrl 
eecding  200^000  men;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  butlitJ 
tie  attended  to»  "  The  young  guards,"  said  he,  *'  have  mcrit'j 
etl  the  praise  of  the  whole  army."*  They  paid  dearly  for  il. 
"  T/ie  new  guards,"  said  Sir  C.  JStewart,  "  and  particularly  tliej 
•rtillery,  have  sttfflred  drcadjullj/  in  the  buttles  of  Drcscltiij 

*  BoDapartc'sdispatcbt  8«ptBti;ber  28th. 
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General  Vachot  and  Silblcr  wore  killed,  and  Generals  Dumon- 

tier,  Dental,  Gro«,  BuieUlieu,  Maison,  Veer,  and  Aubert,  se- 

rereiy  wounded."*     It  is  obvioui,  from  this  list,  that  what  the 

enemy  said  was  correct,  namely,  that  "  the  city  of  Dresden  ran 

jrcat  risks  of  danger."f  Inthe  midst  of  this  scene  of  uncertainty, 

the  inhnbitants  of  Dresden  and  the  King  of  Saxony  remained 

lirmly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  France.     "  The  inhabitants," 

Liid  Daru,  "  express  their  joy  in  the  most  lirely  manner  at  the 

Liirht  of  these  trophies,":^  (prisoners  and  Jags  of  the  allies.)  "  The 

|c  iltict  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  such  as  we  should  expect 

Ifroin  an  allied  people.     The  King  of  Saxony  and  his  family 

IrmatMft'  at  Dresdeni  and  have  shewn  the  example  of  confi- 

|(lcnce."$         ^  " 

As  the  allied  nfmy  had  foreseen  and  wished  to  guard  against, 
[the  enemy,  had  sent  a  strong  force,  under  General  Vandamme, 
Y  consisting  of  about  52  battalions,  and  about  5000  liorse,"  to- 
gether, about  37,000  men,  to  fall  upon  their  rear<     This  force 
passed  the  Elbe  at  Pirna,  and  advancing  by  Konigstein,  Hol- 
Pondorf,  and  Peterswalde,  they,  on  the  28th,  obtained  possession 
Dfthe  great  road  in  that  defile,  leading  from  Dresden  to  Top- 
litz.    General  Vandamme,  said  the  French  dispatch,  *<  posses* 
^ed  military  ardour,  but  it  was  badly  directed'*     Schwartzen- 
org,  however,  expressed  the  matter  clearer.     The  enemy,  said 
he,  mistook  completely  the  causes  which  prompted  us  to  our  re- 
Irograde  movement.     Strong  in  his  error,  he  thought  of  nothing 
U  ^Hakingall:**\\  conceiving,  no  doubt,  that  the  Emperor,  who 
iad  gained  such  a  great  victory,  would,  as  usual,  follow  it  up  by 
barsuing  the  beaten  enemy:  dearly,  however,  did  lie  pay  ibr  r>'» 
jemerity;  scarcely  had  he  arrived  near  Kulm,  and  found  himsell 
I  a  situation,  where  he  conceived  he  would  "  take  all,**  than  he 
and  himself  in  the  very  situation  in  which  he  supposed  iie  had 
aced  his  enemy  4  On  the  29th,  a  small  division  of  the  allied  army, 
out  8000  strong,  arrested  his  progress;  at  which  time  he  lost 
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about  6000  mefl,  and  the  allies  3000.     The  action  was  obstinate 
and  sanguinary,  but  not  equal  to  what  followed.     On  the  30tli 
he  found  himself  again  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  without 
any  prospect  of  assistance  x)r  escape.     After  a  most  desperate 
resistance,  he  was  completely  routed,  his  corps  almost  cut  to 
pieces,  himself  and  six  otlicr  general  officers,  and  15,000*  men 
taken  prisoners.   The  Prince  of  Reuss,  and  an  immense  number 
were  killed  and  wounded.    Eighty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  6  staii- 
dards,  and  all  their  baggage  were  also  taken.     The  1st  com  it 
armr.e^   under   General   Vandamme,  ceased  to  exist.f    On  the 
side  of  the  allies.  General  Sir  C.  Stewart  was  slightly  wounded. 
This  Vaiidamme  was  the  General  who  committed  such  cruel. 
tics  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bremen.     Wherever  he  went  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  his  guards  could  restrain  the  indignation  of 
the  populace.     A  WestphiUian  CoIoik'I,   who,  with  his  rem- 
ment  had  deserted  to  the  allies,  asked  him,  in  French,  "  If'li; 
had  not  some  commissions  tor  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Lu- 
beck,  where  his  humanity  was  still  rememberetl."     Vandamine 
knit  his  brows  and  pretendeti  not  to  hear  him.ij:     For  his  inso 
lent  conduct  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  was  sent  a  prisonei 
into  Russia,  and  there  committed  to  the  care  of  the  gallant! 
Rostopcbin,  at  Moscow,  who  made  a  show  of  him,  like  anolherj 
monster.     .  .....  .\  .  '      ■  v-.     . 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  bitter  cup  of  indijina' 
tion,  which  the  French  array  was  doomed  to  drink,  and  ulso,  ti 
4vring  out  the  bitterest  d.vcg$  oi,  unpitied.     No  sooner  did  tin 
gallant  Blucher  perceive  that  part  of  the  tores  that  wasopposi 
to  him,  was  withdrawn,  tlian  he  immediately  turned  npon 
pursuers,  and  on  the  26th  August,  he  wm  attacked  by  them  ii 
«  strong  position,  near  the  rivei*  Katzbach ;  when,  after  n  iiai 
contested  action,  principally  decided  with  the  bayonet,  he  m 
ceeding  in  defeating  the  three  corps  of  the  French  army,  coi 
manded  by  Lauriston,  Macdonald,  and   Sebasiiani,  with  pi 
digious  slaughter.     Blucher  retired  behind  a 
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on  the  right  bank  of  the  Katzbach,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy 
on,  who,  from  that  circumstance,  conceived  that  ho  fled  before 
him,  but  the  allies  turning,  advanced  with  irresistible  impetuos- 
ity and  overthrew  every  thing  before  them.     The  rain,  which 
fell  in  torrents,  rendered  the  musquets  useless.     The  allied 
troops  had  recourse  to  their  bayonets  alone.   The  carnage, tliere- 
fore,  amongst  the  enemy's  ranks  was  dreadful,  because  the  allied 
« troops  fought  with  uncommon  anvnosity,  and  employed  prin- 
cipally the  bayonet."*     The  enemy  were  driven  into  the  Katz- 
bach, which  at  that  moment  overflowed  all  its  banks^    Every 
river  was  swelled  in  a  similar  manner.,  All  the  bridges  had  been 
broken  down  or  carried  away  by  the  floods,  so  that  the  French 
army  was  in  a  most  deplorable  situation.  Thousands  were  swept 
away  in  endeavouring  to  pass  the  different  streams,  and  great 
numbers  were  taken  prisoners.     The  roads  were  flooded  to 
such  a  degree,  that  in  many  places  they  were  four  feet  under  wa- 
ter.   The  Privssian  troops  waded  to  the  shoulders  after  the  ene- 
my.   All  the  villages  were  deserted — no  food  was  to  be  found, 
—no  supplies  could  be  brought  up.     They  were  therefore  days 
without  food — hourly  engaged  with  the  enemy — days  and  nights 
constantly  in  mud  and  water.  But  the  soldiers  bore  all  without  a 
murmur,  and  reaped  a  rich  rewards    The  fruits  of  this  victory 
were,  that  the  enemy  fled  in  all  directions;  and  the  army  of 
Silesia  continued  the  pursuit  with  unremitting  ardour,  not- 
withstanding the  dreadful  state  of  the  weather,,  and  numerous 
rivers  rendered  almost  impassible,  by  torrents  of  rain?  until, 
they  drove  the  enemy  across  the  Niesse  with  the  loss  of 
18,000  prisoners,  and  upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon.     From 
that  period,  the  remainder  of  this  corps,  once  so  formidable, 
could  no    longer   make    head   against   the    Prussian  army; 
and  the  attention  of  Bonaparte,   at   Dresden,   became  com- 
pletely absorbed,  distracted,  and  divided,  by  the  movements 
of  diis  army  under  Blucher,  and  tliat  from  Bohemia.     The 
loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  fully  ascertained.    The  killed 
and  wounded  were  very  great,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  un- 
happy fugitives  perished  in  the  raging  waves  of.  the  Katzbach 
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find  the  Bober.  So  complete  was  the  destruction  and  dis- 
persion  of  this  French  army,  that  of  80,000  men,  of  which  it 
was  composed  on  the  26th,  it  was  calculated  that  scarcely 
10,000  remained  in  an  organised  state  after  passing  the  Ncisse.* 
The  gallant  General,  Blucher,  paid  high  and  deserved  praise 
to  the  array  which  achieved  this  great  victory.  He  did  more. 
".  Let  us,"  said  he,  **  send  up  our  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
by  whose  aid  you  have  defeated  the  enemy;  and  assembled  in 
divine  service,  prostrate  purselvcs  before  him  for  the  glorious 
victory  he  has  granted  us.  Let  your  deootions  close  \eith  thret 
howra's;  and  then^  once  more  against  the  enemy. ^*\  These  are 
principles  whiph  will  always  render  him  w}io  praptises  them 
victorious. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  in  Silesia,  equally  im. 
portant  and  favourable  events  were  occurring  near  Berlin. 
Oudinot  had  been  detached  with  three  corps,  amounting  to 
80,000  infantry,  and  10,000  cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Padua, 
to  make  himself  master  of  that  city;  and,  according  to  Daru 
and  Maret,  he  was  to  be  in  it  on  the  2Sd  or  24th.  The  Crown 
Prince,  however,  had  timely  notice  of  his  designs,  and  assemb- 
ling about  90,000  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  the  tables 
were  instantly  turned  against  Oudinot,  who  has  never  yet 
reached  his  destination.  Various  actions  took  place  betwisit 
divisions  of  the  army,  of  which  that  of  Gross  Beren,  on  the 
2^d,  was  the  chief,  in  all  of  which  the  enemy  was  defeated,  and  I 
obliged  to  measure  back  his  steps  upon  Wittemberg.  On  the  j 
27th,  a  serious  engagement  took  place,  between  the  Crown 
]Prince's  army  and  a  French  force  under  General  Gerard,! 
who  had  advanced  from  the  direction  of  Magdeburg,  in  which 
that  General  was  killed,  and  about  3600  men  taken  prisoners. 
Up  to  this  date,  the  army  of  the  North  of  Germany  had  caus- 1 
jed  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  5000  killed  and  wounded,  and  7000 
prisoners,  but  no  general  action  had  yet  taken  place  between 
them.  The  Crown  Prince  having  left  General  Tauenzicn  with 
40,000  men,  principally  Prussian  troops,  near  Jutelboch,  to 
coyq'  Berlin,  prepared  himself  with  the  main  body  of  his  ar* 


*  Austrian  bulletin,  August  91tt. 
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jearance  of  this  formida 
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liich  the  enemy  fled,  v 
'  6000  of  the  form€ 
General  Regnier,  durii 
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1  niv  to  pass  thd  Elbe,  near  Dessau,  and  make  a  clash  at  Leipsic, 
viae  the  enemy's  principal  magazines  were  established,  and 
which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen  into  his*  hands. 
But,  Bonaparte,  chagrined  at  the  defeat  of  Oudinot,  and  vex- 
wl  thut  he  bad  not  been  able  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  tb«»  lads 
lofPuris,  by  obtaining  possession  of  Berlin,  sent  Marshal  Ney 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  under  Oudinot,  and  make 
laiiother  attempt  upon  that  place.     This  General  advanceu 
from  Tcrgau,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men  and  200  pieces  of  ar- 
Itilleiy,  full  of  confidence,  and  on  the  6th  attacked  Tauenzien's 
corps  with  great  fury.     When  advancing  to  the  combat,  Ney 
Icndeavoured  to  encourage  his  troops,  by  pointing  out  the  Prus- 
Itian capital  as  the  reward  of  their  labours.     *'  Victory  is  ours" 
|6;udhe,  "  in  two  days  we  shall  be  in  Berlin."     The  contest  here, 
aid  the  Crown  Prince,  was  unequal  and  murderous.     The 
Prussians  fought  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  "  and  if 
koine  battalions  were  obliged,  for  an  instant,  to  quit  the  ground 
phich  they  had  gained,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  re-occu- 
pying it  the  moment  after.*     The  Prussians  nobly  maintained 
heir  post  against  this  fearful  odds;  while  the  Crown  Prince, 
l^'bhad  received  notice  of  Ney's  movements,  abandoned  his 
lie  u'  ,ii  Leipsic,  and  advancing  by  forced  marches  with 
lO  battalions  of  infantry,    10,000  cavalry,   and   150  pieces 
If  cannon,  arrived  in  time  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  flank  and 
lear,  who  was  immediately  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
onipclled  to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Torgau.     The  ap- 
^arance  of  this  formidable  force  alarmed  the  French  Marshal. 
I  He  slackened  his  paccy**  said  the  Crown  Prince,  and  soon  af- 
pr  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat.    '*  The  cavalry  charged 
Icm  witii  a  boldness  resembling  fury,  and  carried  disorder  in- 
their  columns."    The  field  of  battle,  and  the  road  over 
liich  the  enemy  fled,  were  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded, 
|id  6000  of  the  former  were  already  counted  on  the  8th. 
cneral  Regnier,  during  the  flight  of  the  French  army,  re- 
ained  a  long  time  exposed    to    the    fire    of  the    sharp- 
footers,  in  the  situation  of  a  man  desirous  of  death.    Half 

•  Crown  Prince's  bulletin,  Jutterboch,  Scpteml»cr  8th, 
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of  the    csrort    of  the    Prince   de  la    Moskwa  was  killed* 
and  perhaps   half  his    corps,    for  only    16,000  of  it  escan. 
eil.f     This  engagement  cost    the   French  army  upwards  of  I 
21,000  men,  lilled,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  80  piec<  ;i  or  car. 
non,  and  400  ammunitiin  waggons,  with  the  fur!  In  r  inoitjfi 
cation  to  Bonaparte  of  tliu  defeat  of  another  of  his  best  wtip. 
rals,  without  it  having  been  in  his  power  to  retriev,  hin'i- - . 
iers.     The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allies  fell  principally  on  the 
Prussians,  and  amounted  uji  their  part  to  5000  men,  aiu  includ. 
jng  the  others  to  8000  men.     In  the  in  count  which  Nevjraveofl 
this  action,  he  estimated  his  loss  at  8000  men,  nnd  supposes f 
that  of  the  allies  to  be  as  mucli.     He  mentions  also  a  curiousl 
circuinsl?u!cc  of  his  having  taken  a  numbc  of  prison-;r.s  bm 
that,  unio; tuuptely,   the  "  ivhole  disappeared  during  the  .ii4 
march"  after  ilu:  i)uittle4 

Davousf,  vyVjvse  orders  were  to  make  himself  master  oti 
Stralsi-ind,  h  Avnig  beoo  joined  by  15,000  Danes,  assembled  i 
disposable  force  of  about  35,000  men,  with  which  he  comJ 
jnenced  his  operations  against  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburffh,  tha 
capital  of  which  fell  into  his  hands  on  the  23d  August,  ' 
out  any  serious  opposition.  The  troops  of  the  allies,  inferioJ 
in  number,  fell  back  upon  their  resources;  but  being  quicklJ 
re-enforced  from  all  quarters,  the  enemy's  army,  the  advance! 
divisions  of  which  had  reached  as  far  as  Rostock,  were  com 
pellcd  to  fall  back  in  their  turn,  and  were  reduced  to  the  nej 
cessity  of  taking  up  a  position  behind  the  river  Steiknitz, 
the  confines  of  Holstein.  Several  sharp  skirmishes  to 
place  between  the  contendipg  parties,  during  these  operation! 
fttt ended  with  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy;  but  no  actiopi 
any  moment  until  the  18th,  when  General  Walmoden  fdlij 
with  a  division  of  the  enemy's  army,  under  General  Peclieii: 
near  Domitz,  consisting  of  about  6000,  which  he  con 
pJctely  routed,  and  almost  totally  destroyed.  "  Pechea 
brought  back,"  said  Davoust,  "  all  who  were  notputtej 


*  Ney's  official  r«port,  Sept.  7th. 

f  CroA-n  Prince's  8th  and  12th  bulletins. 

!^  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  September  l?tlit 
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comhat."  I"  pla*"  English,  all  that  he  did  not  leave  behind. 
The  feet  was,  he  escaped  with  from  5  to  600  men.*  From 
this  period  Davoust  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  Ham- 
burgh and  its  environs,  where  his  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  arm 
,r!|)lo)tl  itself  in  inflicting  every  privation  and  distress  upon 
.tie  U'ltc'tunate  inhabitants.  To  such  an  height  had  this 
ranny  and  oppression  risen,  that  an  edict  was  is- 
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sued  I'Y  V  ^Jich,  even  females,  if  seen  conversing  on  the  streets, 
were  liable  to  be  dragged  to  prison  by  a  set  of  armed  spies, 
I  and  profligate  douaniers,  the  curse  and  scourge  of  every  place 
vi]\\rh  thv  •  had  entered. 
0\)  the  side  of  Italy  affairs  were  equally  favourable  to  the 
1  allied  arms.     Beauharnois  was  successively   driven  from  the 
''^l  hanks  ol'the  Drave,  through  the  lllyrian  provinces,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  behind  the  Izonzo.     Like  his  Master,  he 
I  was  constantly  gaining  victories ;  and  like  him  too,  he  was  al- 
,  getting  farther  from  the  object  he  had  in  view.    Trieste 
land  Fiurne,  two  important  sea-ports  in  the  Adriatic,  reverted 
to  the  Austrian  sceptre,  and  in  the  reduction  of  which  the  Brit- 
ish naval  force  stationed  there,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Rowley,  signalized  themselves  greatly.     The  Croatians 
[eagerly  flocked  to  the  Austrian  standard,  and  swore  to  pro- 
jtect  their  country  from  all  further  attempts  on  the  part  of 
France  to  subdue  it.     Nor  were  the  Tyrolese  behind;  that  gal- 
llant  i)eople  quickly  threw  ojff  the  French  yoke,  and  declared 
[for  their  ancient  Sovereign. 

Scarcely  had  Bonaparte  recovered  from  the  chagrin  and 
Idisappointment  which  Vandamme's  disasters  had  occasioned, 
jand  which  completely  paralized  his  efforts  in  that  quarter, 
vhen  his  attention  was  called  off  to  Lusatia,  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  General  Blucher,  and  complete  defeat  of  the  corps 
opposed  to  him.  With  a  strong  vorps  he  left  Dresden  on  the 
3d,  and  advanced  to  the  Niesse;  Blucher,  upon  the  approach 
of  this  superior  force,  retired  across  that  river,  and  continued 
^0  fall  back  to  the  Silesian  frontier,  in  excellent  order,  with* 
M  the   enemy  being  able  to   gain  the  smallest  advantage 

Crown  Pvincc's  bulK^in,  Sept.  22d.  f  Sir  C.  Stewait's  dispatch,  Sept.  H±. 
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over  him-  No  sooner  had  the  main  army,  again  assembled  at 
Toplitz,  heard  of  Bonaparte's  leaving  Dresden,  than  they  unce 
more  advanced  against  that  place,  having  previously  detached 
50,000  men  upon  Zittau,  to  open  a  communication  with  Ge. 
iicrid  Blucher.  Again  Bonaparte  was  forced  to  measure  bacic 
hit)  steps,  to  dciend  his  *'  wiattackable"  position  upon  the 
Elbe;  and  no  sooner  hod  he  arrived  with  a  superior  force 
than  the  allied  army  broke  up,  and  on  the  10th,  retired  into 
Bohemia  *.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  however,  the  allies  re- 
tired fighting,  and  disputing  every  inch  of  ground.  On  the 
10th,  Bonaparte  having  advanced  with  a  large  force,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  general  attack  upon ,  the  allies  near  | 
Kulm,  found  them,  in  that  pl*e,  100,000  strong,  with  800 
pieces  of  artillery,  advantageously  postetl,  and  ready  to  r^ 
ceive  him.  He  no  sooner  tbund  this  to  be  the  case,  than  he 
began  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  on  the  liJth,  retired  towards 
Dresden,  breaking  up  the  roadsf,  and  declining  the  engage 
nient  he  sought;  though  he  had  tlie  hardihood,  in  his  dis*  i 
patch,  to  assert,  that  it  was  the  allies  who  declined  the 
combat. 

The  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  the  Niesse  was  the  signal  I 
for  Blucher  again  to  advance.     He  drove  the  enemy  across  | 
the  Spree,  and,  on  the  12th,  captured  Bautzen,  in  the  neigh' 
bourhood   of  which,    the  Russian  Colonel   Prince  Motadoi^j 
blew  up  200  ammunition  waggons,  ptvrt  of  Bonaparte's  bag* 
gage,    and    took    1200    prisoners. f      Blucher  ha\iiig  nowl 
<^ened  a  communication   on  his  right  with   the   army  ofl 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  on  his  left  with  that  of  Count  Bub*! 
na,  who  had  been  detached  from  the  main  army,  continued  j 
to  advance   upon   Dresden  from   the    East.      Again  Bona*! 
parte  was  preparing  to   march    against  him,   when  he  was! 
prevented  by  the  re-advance  of  the  Bohemian  army  on  thel 
14th;  these  having  made  strong  reconpoisances  amongst  tbel 
mountains  towards  the  Saxon  frontier,  in .  which  !>ume  shi 
skirmishing  took  place  amongst  the  advanced  parties  of  thel 
respective  armies,  on  the  morning  of  the   16th  they  found  j 


*  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  S«pt.  14th. 
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the  enemy  in  considerable  force  occupying  tlie  heights  in  front 
of  Nollendorf.     The  enemy  made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  right 
uf  the  allies  before  Kulm,  while  he  also  assailed  their  centre 
and  left.    In  this  affair  Bonaparte  assisted  in  person:  "  15,000 
men  were  detached  to  turn  the  right,  eight  thousand  advanced  in 
front,  and  on  the  left;:  about  S0,000  men  and  8,000  cavalry,  in 
reserve,  formed  the  attack  on  the  part  6f  the  enemy."*     On  th<; 
17th,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  and  having  advanced  through 
a  thick  wood,  the  enemy  gained  unrrrceived  the  flank  of  the 
allies.    The   Russians  and   Prussians  were  forced  from  the 
village  of  Nollendorf,  but  the  enemy  was  kept  in  check  on 
the  left;  General  CoUeredo,  with  an   Austrian  corps,  fell  on 
the  enemy's  advanced  column,  which  had  gained  the  right,  in 
the  boldest  and  most  determined  manner;  put  it  completely  to 
the  rout,    killed  and  wounded  a  great  number,    and  took 
I  above  2000  prisoners.     The  Hesse  Homburgh  hussars,  and 
I  Prussian  cavalry,  cut,  into  the  enemy's  ranks  with  the  most 
determined  bravery,    and   were    followed   by  the    Austrian 
infontry  in  the  coolest  manner.     The  loss  of  the  allies  was  ab- 
out 1000  killed  and  wounded^     During  the  last  two  days,  the 
enemy  sustained    a    loss    of   4,000  prisoners.-)-      The   ene- 
my, defeated  at  all  points,  commenced  his  retreat,  and  took 
up  his  old  |K)sitiain8  in  the  mountains^     Bonaparte  had  a  horse 
Ishot  under  him  in  this  affair,  which  was  the  last  of  those  nu- 
Inicrous  attacks  on  the  Bohemian  frontier  in  which  Bonaparte 
[endeavoured  either  to  extricate  himself  out  of  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  or  "  io  manceuvre  the  allies 
\mf  of  iaeir  positiont*X 

Thus  discomfited,  Bonaparte  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps 
jto  Dresden,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st,  and  was  immedi- 
ptely  obliged  to  leave  it  again,  in  order  to  oppose  Blucher, 
bow  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  that  city.  In  this 
kttempt,  however,  he  had  no  better  success  than  the  former, 
knd  after  losing  ab(  U  2000  meuj  all  the  advantage  he  gained 
ps,  that  he  **  led  Bltu:het\fighting  to  the  Spree"     From  thence 

:■    >;       *  Sir  C.  Stewart's  di«patcb,  S«pt  19th. 
t  frown  Prince's  bulleliii,  \  Sir  C.  Stewart'ti  dispatcb,  Sept.  17tli, 
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lie  WM  again  immediately'  compelled  to  r«traco  his  ktcps  to 
Dresden,  where  dangers  of  the  most  IbrniitluUle  dcgcriptioo 
began  to  aBsuil  him  from  all  quarters. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Crown  Prince  did  not  roiiuin  innctivp 
He  st^nt  detachments  in   the  direction  of  Hoyerswcrdu  to 
eommunicate  with  General  Bluchcr;  opposed  a  Bufliciint  force 
to  the  enemy  at  Torgau,  and  advancing  with  the  rist  of  ilie 
army  to  Zerb»t,  ho  commenced  the  sioge  of  Wittemberg,  aud 
sent   a  considerable  force  across   the    Elbe,    wliich  captured 
Dessau  and  threatened  Leip»ic.     Againtit  this  force  Ncv  vnn 
dispatched,  but   without   any  success;  while  Murat  and  tlie 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  who,  from  Dresden,  had  boon  sent  to  Gios. 
«en  Hayn   with    23,000  men,   besides  cavalry,    to  ri-pol  tlie 
advance  of  the  divisions  of  the  northern  army  in  that  quar- 
ter,   were   not   able   to    accomplish   any    thing   which    could 
make  matters  wear  a  more  ftivourablc  aspect  for  thoir  Mas- 
ter's  cause.     It   is  foreign   to   my   purposo,    and   would  far 
exceed   the    limits  of  this  work,    to   detail  at  Icngili  tvxry 
movement  and  operation  of  the  army  at  this  period,  in  wliich 
the  allies   had  generally  the  advantage^  and  by  wliich  the) 
continued  on  every  side  to  press  the  enemy  closer  and  closer. 
His  communications  with  France  were^  in  a  great  menfturc^  | 
cut  off  by  the  troops  under  the  command   of  the  indefati- 
gable   General    Thielman,    and    by   other  detached  corps, 
who  captured  Wiessenfells  and  Freyberg,  with  a  considerabltl 
numbe.   of  prisoners,   and  advancing  from  the  south  upoBl 
Leipsic,  communicated  with  the  advanced  parties  of  the  Crowi 
Prince's  army  to  the  north  of  that  city.     In  the  meantime  die 
indefatigable  and  venerable  Hatoff,  aller  a  long  absence,  again  I 
appeared  upon  the  scenes     He  had  arrived  with  the  KussiaDi 
Brmy  of  reserve,  about  80,000  strong)  which  hud  uow  joined 
the  grand  army,  and  immediately  commenced  his-  (^icvntioul 
against  the  enemy,  with  his  usual  success.     On  the  t^&lli,  nenrj 
Altenburgh,  he  fell  in  with  SOOO  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  wli 
he  attacked  and  defeated  with  very  great  loss.^  CherniciieffI 
with  a  detachment  of  Cossacks,  being  detached  from  Zerbst,! 
succeeded  in  surprising  Cassel  on  the  28th,  as  did  Tcttenboml 
Brem^ii  but  upon  the  advance  of  superior  forces  they  were  afterj 
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wards  obliged  to  Abandon  both  th«M  platiet.  ^V  hile  the  regular 
trou|)9  remained  for  a  short  time,  comparative iy  spenking,  in- 
active, the  one  side  rc'organrzing  h'w  shattered  forces,  iind  the 
(!ther  rorining  plam  of  tlie  most  comprehensive  and  decfsivc 
nature,  the  Cossacks  were  on  the  alert  in  all  directions. 
Tlicii'  dreadful  homra  kept  the  enemy  in  constant  alarm,  and 
(lid  him  great  mischief.  "  These  nndavnted  troops,"  said  the 
Crown  Prince*  "  are  not  only  the  tyes  of  the  armtf^  but  they 
likewise  fight  in  the  ranks^  break  squadrons,  attack  squares  of 
infantry,  swim  over  rivers,  and  put  themselves  in  the  enemy's 
rear,  where  they  spread  dread  and  disorder.'** 

On  the  side  of  Hamburgh  nothing  of  importaofice  had  oc- 
curred for  some  time.  Dantzic,  and  the  other  fortresses  in 
pssession  of  the  enemy,  continued  to  hold  out.  In  Italy  the 
Viceroy,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  continued  to  be 
successful,  and  yet  continued  to  fall  back,  and  firom  the  Izon- 
zo  had  found  hi»  Mray  beluad  the  Tagliamento,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  gain  the  Piave.     .>l'»»K*i     irfi    tv>..  .•.i»i.J       .1 

The  strei^th  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Dresden  was  such» 
that  the  allies  had  no  hopes  of  carrying  it  by  main  forccy  except 
flt  an  enormous  expejse  of  human  life.  To  drag  him  from 
bis  den,  however,  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  pur})08e,  one  of  the  bc^desti  manceuvres,  and  upon  the 
most  extensive  scale,  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war,  was 
determiniKl  upon,  and  put  in  immediate  execution.  The 
whole  army  of  the'  allies,  from  di0erent  points,  were  to  put 
tbemselvefe  in  moti(Mi,  and  march  upon  Leipaic — throw  their 
whole  fof^e  in  the  rear  of  th«  eaemy — cut  off  his  coramunica- 
lions  with  FraBce>-«ompel  hiin  to  abandon  the  position  of 
Dresden — and  bring  hin»  to  ar  geneval  engagement.  Accord- 
ingly, bU  the  divisions:  of  the  army  were  in  motion,  at  the 
same  moment.  Okk  the  Sdut!ii,i  tb6  grand  army,  consisting  of 
at  least  200,000  men,  besides  Beningsen's  corps,  broke  up 
from  Tdplitz,  and. marching  on  ito^  le&  by  Brix  and  Comma- 
tau,  on  the  3d,  ad^ need  by  Marieaburg  and  .  Chemnitz, 
and  pushed  theiv  light  tteops  and  detached  corps  upon  Leip-- 
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bic,  unci  wcKtwftrd  of  it  Jown  the  Suale.     At  the  snmo  ti.i.i 
Bluchcr  broke  up  from  the  Spree,  and  advancing  down  the 
Kktor,  he,  after  a  march  unparalleled  for  rapidity  in  the  an- 
juils  of  war,  on  the  3d  forced  the  EU>e  at  EUter,  a  little  above 
Wittembcrg,  in  presence  of  Bertrand's  corps,    attacked  and 
carried  the  intrenched  village  of  Wartenberg,  with  a  loss  to 
the  enemy  of  1000  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded,  ifi 
pieces  of  cannon,  and   70  tumbrils,  advanced  his  head-quar- 
ters  to  Kemberg,  and  pushed  his  cavalry  as  far  as  Duben. 
The   Crown    IVince,   who  vas   at   Zerbst,   having  obtained 
notice  of  these  operations,    after   leaving  a  strong  force  un, 
<lcr   Tauen/ien    and    Thumcn   to  besiege   Wittembcrg  and 
watch  Magdeburg,   comniencetl  his  march,  passed  his  whole 
(inny  across  the  Elbe  near  Achcn  upon  the  4th,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dessau.     Continuinc 
to  advance  on  the  direct  road  to  Leipsic,   he,   on  Uie  7th, 
formed  a  complete  junction  with  General  Blucher,  tlicir  un< 
ited   forces  amounting  to  130,000  men,  with   600  pieces  of 
artillery.     With   this  force  they  advanced   towards  Leipsic, 
upon  which  place  Ncy,  Be^trand,  and  the  other  French  troopi, 
fell  back.     Still   following  their   preconcerted  plan,  Bluchcr 
threw  himself,  with  all  his  forces,  upon  the  line  of  the  Saale, 
.ind  on  the  west  side  of  that  city,  so  that,  by  the  lltb,  he 
found  his  communication  quite  open  with  the  advanced  corps 
of  the  grand   army,   advancing  from   Bohemia.    The  circle  I 
was  now  completed  round  their  formidable  antagonist,  who, 
by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  continued  to  cling  to  his  boasted 
position  at  Dresden;  upon  which,  at  the  same  moment,  ano> 
ther  strong  corps  under  Beningsen  was  also  advancing  from 
Bohemia.    A  crisis  of  great  and  awful  importance  was  now 
rapidly  approaching,,  and  the  blow  which  was  to  determine  I 
the  fate  of  Europe  was  about  to  be  struck  upon  the  plains  of 
Leipsic. 

In  the  meantinxe,  an  event  of  the  most  favourable  nature, 
and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  took  I 
place.      Bavaria  renounced  her  alliance  with  France,  and! 
joined  the  cause  of  nations  contending  for  their  independence. 
On  the  8th  October,  (i  convention  was  signed  at  Branau,  be*  I 
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twocn  General  Wrctle  commnmlinp;  the  Bavarian  troops,  and 
TVincc  RcuM  commanding  those  of  Austria,  by  which  llavarii 
nirrcctl  to  join  the  good  cause,  and  unite  her  troops  with  tlu^o 
of  tlic  allies.     Their  united  forces,  amounting  to  tVoni  60  t.) 
70  000  excellent  troops,  immediately  commenced  their  march 
10  Dnmberg  upon  the  Mayne,  to  act  as  might  be  required. 
This  wu«  a  dreodful  blow  to  French  interest; — Duvaria  had 
been  the  sworn  friend  of  France  for  ages  back,  and  her  defec- 
tion could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  other  powers, 
and  the  mind  of  France  herself,  the  dcspcrote  state  of  Her 
power  and  interests  in  Germany;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that. 
in  his  official  dispatch  of  the  24-th  October,  Bonaparte  confes- 
sed, l)e  8aw,  in  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  the  principal  mem- 
ber of  the  Rhenish  Confetleracy,  the  rapid  defection  of  other 
Princes.    Besides  the  great  force  it  brought  immediately  to 
the  assistance  of  the  confederates,  while  it  lessened   that  of 
France,  it  laid  open  the  country  to  the  Rhine,  and  was  an 
I  example  to  the  Swiss  to  follow,  thereby  exposing  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  sacred  territory  of  France  to  invasion.    The  con- 
duct of  the  French  Ruler  at  this  moment  was  altogether  un- 
accountable; he  seemed  neither  to  dread  an  extension  of  his 
danger,   nor  yet  to  take  any  measures   to  prevent  it.     By 
clinging  to  Dresden,  in  the  manner  he  did,  he  not  only  en- 
labied  the  confederates  to  draw  a  strong  circle  around  him ; 
[but,  placed  in  it,  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  either  to  cajole 
or  intimidate  Bavaria,    as  he  might  otherwise  have  done, 
had  he  fallen  back  upon  the  line  of  the  Saale,  with  his  army, 
Icomparatively  speaking,  undiminished.     But  the  hour  of  retri- 
bution was  approaching  upon  him,  and  that  invisible  arm 
vhich  paraliaed  hiis  energies,  and  that  power  which  confound- 

his  understanding  at  Moscow,  had  equally  benighted  his 
oental  powers  at  IJresden.     (^' ia^^*   cuw    .  i-i"-i.  i-  -' 

"  Lcipsic,"  said  the  slavish  press  of  Paris,  *'  has  suddenly 
liccome  the  centre  of  important  operations."*^     It  had  so. — 

be  sijnultaneous  movements  of  the  combined  armies  awaken- 

Bonaparte  from  his  dream  of  security  and  vain  confidence 

*  Paris  papers,  October,  1817. 
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in  Dresden;  and,  accordingly,  he  left  that  city  on  the  7tli  Oci 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  of  35,000  men  in  it,  under  Govion 
St.  Cyr,  and  in  company  with  the  king  of  Saxony,  hh  fa- 
mily  and  court,    proceeded  with  his  army  towards  Leipsic 
Upon  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  on  the 
9tb,  he  found  every  avenue  of  escape  towards  tl»e  Rlijne  clos. 
cd  against  him,  and  no  alternative  left  but  to  fight  his  \¥av 
through  bis   antagonists.     According    to  his  own  accounts, 
finding  himself  thus  situated,  he  formed  the  bold  project  of 
marching  upon   Berlin.      Abandoning  the  Upper  Elbe  he 
intended  to  make  the  lower  part  of  that  river  the  scene  of  his 
operations,  the  centre  of  the  whole  to  be  the  important  for. 
tress  of  Magdeburg.    Accordingly,  on  the  14th,  Ncy  advanced 
with  a  strong  force  in  that  direction;  he  recaptured  Dessau 
destroyed  the  bridges  wliich  the  Crown  Prince  had  erected 
there,  compelled  General  Thumen  to  raise  the  siege  of  Wit.  i 
tcmberg,  who  immediately  marched  to  join  Gieneral  Tauen- 
zien,    whose  forces,  when   united  to  other  re-enforr^ments, 
amounted  to  nearly  40,000  men,  with  which  they  fell  back  to 
cover  Berlin,  where  no  smalt  degree  of  alarm  prevailed  opon 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.    From  this  attempt,  however,  6on.t< 
parte  was  soon  obliged  to  desist,  and  in  all  probability,  the 
whole  was  only  a  feisty  in-  order  to  induce  tlie  Crown  Prince  I 
to  recross  the  Elbe,  for  the  s»eco(ir  of  tho  Prossian  capital,! 
thereby  weakening  the  circle  arounu  Leipsic,  through  whicll 
tlie  enemy  would  have  more  easily  forced  his  way.    The  man.! 
tituvrc,  however,  did  not  succeed.     The  allied  army  retained] 
its  cosnmaiulvng  attdtudie;    and  aa  **  the  tmmkilation  of  ik\ 
French  arrn^"*  was  what  they  had  in  view,^  so,  to  accomplish  it;  I 
they  were  resolved  to  sacrifice  Berlin,,  should  the  enemy  bel 
mad  enough  to  nMurch  i»  th*t  direction.     Finding  his  eflnrtsl 
vain,  Bonaparte,  on  the  I4th,i^called  Ney,  and  collecting  hisl 
army,  concentrated  the  whole  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LeipcJ 


iie>";i'*    -.^    ■.!»  , 


*  "  Tho  monuntaiy  loia  of  our  communicatioiM^'  acrost  the  Elb«,  below  Mn^l 
burg»  may  be  a  temporary  ineonveiueirae,  but  the  annihilation  of  the  Vicnch  aim;! 
being  the  sole  object  of  the  Crown  Prince,"  &c.  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatcli,  Oci>| 
ber  Htb. 
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having,  since  the  12th,  been  joined  by  Augereau,  with  the  re- 
jefvfls  from  the  Mayne,  who  had  effected  his  junction,  after 
^nii^rable  lo»s  in  rencounters  with  the  advanced  divisions 
of  the  Bohemian  army.*     As  an  excuse  for  not  persevering  in 
his  plan  of  marching  upon  Berlin,  Bonaparte  brought  forward 
the  unexpected  defection  of  Bavaria,  which  obliged  him  to 
alter  all  his  plans,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Rhine.     I'his 
^as  a  miserable  though  a  plausible  excuse,  and  at  any  rata 
shewed,  i''  he  was  really  ignorant  until  that  moment  of  the 
icntiraents  of  Bavaria  and  others,  that  he  no  longer  had  access  t« 
their  councils,  by  the  means  he  formerly  found  so  successful — of 
her  intentions,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  pro'i- 
ously  aware,  and  nothing  shews  more  clearly  the  dreadful  state 
in  which  he  was  placed,  or  the  distraction  of  his  thoughts 
thereat,  than  the  pretended  or  intended  march  upon  Berlin,  a 
thinff  which,  as  Sir  C.  Stewart  observed,  "  seems  so  despe- 
rate, and  so  little  in  military  calculation,  that  until  this  inte- 
restino'  crisis  developes  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  an 

opinion."f     ■'■"■;'•.     ,     ,>  v   ',->.  , 

While  a  strong  force  watched  Dresden  and  another  covered 
Berlin,  now  relieved  from  immediate  danger,  the  combined  ar- 
mies of  the  allies,  in  formidable  array,  from  the  North,  the  West, 
i  the  South,  and  the  North- East,  c<Mitinued  to  press  the  enemy 
closer  and  closer,  and  hem  him  in  on  all  sides,  so  that,  by  the 
J6th,  his  most  advanced  divisions  w^re  only   a   few  leagues 
from  Leipsic.     So  admirably  were  all  the  plans  of  the  confe- 
derates laid,  and  so  punctually  executed,  that  no  opportunity 
i  was  afforded  to  their  wary  antagonist,  with  his  most  expert 
I  commanders,  to  take  advantage  of  a  single  error.     The  ut- 
i  most  confidence  prevailed  amongst  the  allies  as  to  the  result 
of  their  operations.     "  If,"  said  Lord  Aberdeen,  "Bonaparte 
I  cuts  his  way  through  the  surrounding  hosts,  it  is  impo^iblc 

^    '  '■  ,''*■'     .•     V  J  .  :     ■ 

*  "  And  Marshal  Augercsu,  «ho  had  been  much  harassed  and  impeded  in  hi; 
march,  and  had  lost  part  cf  his  corps,  reached  Leipsic  with  the  remainder."  Cath> 
cart's  dispatch,  October  1 9tfa.  Sir  C.  Stewart  stated  one  division  of  this  cordis  to 
^ave  been  15,000  m«n.  ,  "■.... 

t  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatdi,  October  Hth. 
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he  can  reach  the  Rhine  but  with  the  wreck  of  an  aimy,  i,. 
ihis  attempt  he  may  probably  succeed,  but  there  is  every  le^ 
son  to  hope  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  a 
great  part  of  his  army."*  "  And  when  all  the  armies  shall 
be  united  (said  Sir  C»  Stewart)  it  will  be  indeed  strange  if 
your  Lordship  does  not  receive  a  good  account  of  the  eiie- 
my."  The  event  justified  their  predictions  and  more  than 
fulfilled  their  utmost  expectations. 

The  alarm  which  seized  the  minds  of  the  timid,  and  tlit 
gloom  which  dispondence  and  disaffection  had  produced,  and 
had  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  in  order  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  oi 
their  idol,  upon  his  demonstration  against  Berlin,  was  of  short 
duration,  and  was  quickly  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  very  diffe- 
rent intelligence.     Europe,  at  length,  "  approached  her  delkcr. 
ancc"  and  the  hour  was  nearly  arrived  when  the  armies  of  the 
tyrant  were  destined  to  feel  the  effects  of  that  universal  spirit  of  I 
patriotism   which   the  outrageous    conduct    of    France  had 
aroused  against  her.     No  Russian  tempests  here  overwhelmed 
his  armies — no    Saxon  rains  swelled  the  Bobcr   to  separate 
his  haughty  legions,  and  afford  a  handle  to  lessen  his  disirrace  I 
or  palliate  his  defeat.     No!  on  equal  fields,  with  equal  arms,  j 
and   in  the  climate  of  Jena^  he  now   fought   to  jireserve  the 
acquisitions   of  twenty  years  of  success — of  twenty  years  of 
crimes.     At    no    period    had   Europe   ever    seen   sucii  iiu- 
nierous    armies    assembled    in    one    place.      Near    600,OOoi 
men,  with  2000  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  the  other  necessary 
weapons   for   war   and   destruction,    stood  ready   to  enibrucj 
heir  hands  in  each  other's  blood.     The  allies  saw  their  ene- 
my and  the  scourge  of  Europe,  within  their  grasp,  and  tlie 
tyrant  on  his  part  was  fully  aware  of  the  perils  which  hisj 
pride,  obstinacy,  and  self-confidence  liad  brought  him  into, 
jind,  to  meet  the  danger,    called  forth   every  energy  of  hit  I 
mind.     It  was  not  for  the  dominion  of  Germanv,  but  for  tlicl 
salvation  of  his  army — not  for  empire,  but  for  life  that  he  was 
now  about  to  contend.     A  short  time  had  changed  his  situatiuQ 


♦  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch,   October  &th. 
f  Sir  C.  Stewart's    do.  October  14 tb 
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and  lowered  his  hopes.  To  the  Rhine,  he  himself  informed 
us,  he  meant  to  retrace  his  steps,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  and  other 
princes.*  What  different  language  and  prospects  were  these  to 
Bonaparte,  who,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  sported  the  follow- 
ing menacing  predictions:  «  Could  the  Austrian  cabinet  think, 
after  the  serious  proofs  which  it  has  had  of  the  power  of  the 
French  afmies,  to  drive  us,  in  some  months,  into  our  ancient 
limits?  Twentjt/  years  of  victory  would  be  requisite  to  destroif 
lihat  twenti/  years  of  victory  have  erected." f  A  few  months! 
How  arrogant  Austria!  how  stable  France! — two  months,  how- 
ever, did  the  business* 

Notwithstanding  these  boasts  and  these  menaces,  it  appears, 
however,  that  in  their  sober  moments,  the  French  govern- 
I  ment  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  perils  which  surrounded  it. 
«<  It  is  necessary,"  said   Bassano,   "  that  at  your   Majesty's 
voice,  numerous  battalions  arise  in  the  bosom  of  France,  to 
place  your  powerful  armies  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the  war 
witii  new  vigour."^     Accordingly,  on  the  7th  October,  the 
Empress^  who  was  dragged  forward  on  the  occasion,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  conduct  of  her  grandmother  Maria  Theresa,  in  a 
better  cause,    explained  to  the  Senate  the  number  of  these 
[battalions,  which  were  Wanted  to  augment  the  armies,  by  de- 
jnianding  a  fresh  conscription  of  280,000  men  from  that  inta- 
luated  country.    This  was  immediately  decreed  by  the  servile 
[Senate.    The  Empress,  who,  on  this  occasion,  no  doubt  spoke 
only  what  was  set  down  to  her,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  na- 
llional  vanity,  prejudices,  and  fears  of  the  French  people,  by 
ptating  that  the  object  of  the  allies  was  the  destruction   of 
France,  and  by  trying  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  miseries 
vhich  they  would  endure,   if  conquered   by  their   enemies. 

They  wished,"  said  she,  **  to  carry  the  war  into  the  bosom 
bfour  beautiful  country,  to  revenge  the  triumphs  which  led 
^ur  victorious  eagles  into  the  midst  of  their  States.     /  knffs) 

iter  than  any  one  what  our  people  have  to  dread,  if  tliey  ever 


*  Bonaparte's  diipatcli, October  24tb.  1815. 
;•  Bassano's  report,  20t»i  August,  1813.  \  Do. 
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suffer  themselves  to  be  conquered."*   If,  in  her  Fatlier's  court 
she  had  heard  vows  of  vengeance  against  France,  (for  that  was  lui 
doubt  the  object  which  he  who  dictated  tne  speech  wished  should 
be  understood  by  it)  could  France  be  astonished  at  it?  Then 
was,  indeed,  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  what  otiitr  nn- 
tions  said  against  them,  in  order  to  make  them  dread  llio  con- 
sequences.     No  nation  could  speak  any  good  of  thcni ;  and  tin 
bosom  of  every  Frenchman  must  have  told  him  what  France  me- 
rited, for  her  atrocious  conduct  in  every  country  in  Continental 
Europe.     Bitter,  indeed,  is  the  cup  of  retribution,  and  doubly 
so  when  it  is  presented  unexpectedly  to  unhallowed  lips;  \\t. 
still,  the  determination  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  place  thai 
cup  in  the  hand  of  France,  and  compel  her  1:0  drink  it,  or,  ir 
other  words,  to  revenge  en  her  country,  however  beautiful. 
the  misery  which  her  sons  had  inflicted  on  Europe,  was  ncj. 
ther  extraordinary  nor  unjust.     But  it  was  not  so  much  wjiai 
France  migiit  suffer  in  such  a  contest,  but  what  the  ambitious 
plans  and  bosoms  of  Bonaparte  and  his  unprincipled  followtivl 
.would  suffer  and  feel  from  its  consequences,  that  now  terrified 
and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  French  govern m cut.    <•  Ac- 
quainted" said  the  Empress,  "  for  four  years  with  the  mostii,ii.| 
mate  thoughts  of  my  spouse,  //cnoti'  w/M  iiohat  sentiments  he  tc 
be  agitated  mi  a  degraded  throne ^  and  under  a  cromi  xn'ilJiout  "/ol 
ry.''f     That  these  feelings  could  not  be  of  the  most  plcasanti 
kind,  under  such  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  buttliat| 
was  a  very  trifling  punishment  to  what  he  merited,— a  siiial 
recompense  for  the  woes  and  miseries  which  thaMhronc  had! 
heaped  upon  the  world;  nor  could  his  agitation  appease  of-j 
fended  Justice,    nor  all  the  strength  of  France  shield  citlierl 
herself  oi-  her  Emperor  from  the  punishment  decreed  by  tliel 
Coijncils  of  unerring  Wisdom,  or  turn  ^isidc  the  weapons  c{ 
His  indignation.  ^'^'^    !    "I'si,  v-.^i    ).  ?; 

^  Scarcely  was  this  extraordinary  demand  made  by  Bona-j 
parte,  when  it  was  hailed  as  an  incontestible  sign  oFliis  grealj 
f)opuIarity  in  France,  of  the  solidity  of  his  power,  and  m 
immensity  of  his  means;  and  it  was  haughtily  predicted,  tliatj 


«  The  Empress'  speech,  October  7tb,  1813. 
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il  lie  chose,  he  might  carry  on  the  contest  to  an  unlimited  pe- 
riod, ami,  at  all  events,  till  he  rendered  Great  Britain  the 
victim  of  his  obstinacy.  So  his  supporters  sung,  while,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  this  demand  was  made  by  him,  he  was 
abandoning  Dresden — so  he  calculated,  with  what  success  a 
short  period  was  to  determine.  , , 

At  lon{?th  that  important  period  arrived  which  had  been  so 
joi)<r— so  anxiously  looked  for,  and  expected  by  weeping  mil"» 
lions  nnd  oppressed  nations: 

"  T}iat  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  t'esignd  t(v shew. 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  jelow."* 


■     9  v.f^r  :-r^|!|1^ 
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'\'o  enter  into  every  particular  of  the  occurrences  of  these 
eventful  days  would  as  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  aa 
iliey  suipjtis  my  powers  to  describe  them.     Every  hour  de- 
cided the  fate  of  nations^  and  every  day  afforded  materials  to 
fill  volumes.     No  scene  had  ever  appeared  like  it — none  is 
ever  likely  to  occur  similar  to  it  again.     There  was  no  indivi- 
dual, however  low — no  personage,  however  exalted,  that  was 
not  deeply  interested  iu  the  iiisue  of  the  contest.     It  appeared 
s  if  tiie  usual  occupations  of  mankind  stood  still,  "while  they 
atched  the  progress  of  those   events   which   had  collected 
Europe  in  arms  "  round  tlie  walls  of  Leipsic,  and  while  they 
listened  with  an  anx'cty  which  was  felt,  but  cannot  be  described, 
0  catch  every  breath  and  every  whisper  from  Saxony. 
We  left  the  armies  of  the  allies  in  formidable  array,  around 
,cipsic,  in  a  situation  where  they  could  compel  the  enemy,  to 
gilt  without  the  advantage  of  an  "  unattacka]ble?^  position, 
he  object  was  mighty,  and  the  means  upon  a  proportionate 
ale.    The  flower  of  the  youth  of  £urope,  and  the  hopes  of 
idignant  nations,  stood  eager  for  the  combat.     The  command 
as  given.    The  Sovereigns  a^nd  Schwavtzenberg  led  the  way. 
lucher  quickly  followed  their  example.     On  the  morning  of 
e  16th,  the  army  of  Silesia,  under  the  command  of  this  gaU 
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lant  veteran,  advanced  from  Kroskugel,  Mcrsbcrg,  and  Skcn- 
ditz,  and  about  noon  attacked  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th  corps  of 
the  French  army,  and  a  great  number  of  the  guard,  command, 
cd  by  Marshal  Ney  and  Bcrtrand,  who  were  strongly  posted 
amidst  vast  batteries  of  cannon  at  Freyroda,  Kadefield,  and 
Lindenthal.     The  battle  was  most  obstinate  and  bloody,  and 
was  terminated  only  by  the  approach  of  night,  The  enemy  soon 
gave  up  the  advanced  villages,  and  that  without  any  serious  re- 
sistance; but  he  held,  in  the  most  obstinate  and  determined  man- 
lier, some  woody  ground  on  his  right,  the  villages  of  Gros,  and 
klicn  Witteritz,  and  of  Mockern  and  Mockau.    At  Mockern  a 
bloody  combat  took  place.     It  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
corps  of  D'York  five  times.     The  fire  of  the  rnusqactry  was  at  j 
this  point  incessant  and  galling,  and  many  of  the  superioi  offi- 1 
ccrs  on  the  side  of  the  allies  were  either  killed  ox  woundd, 
it  last  tiie  brave  Sllesian  army  carried  every  point,  und  drove 
the  enemy  beyond  the  Prrtha.     The  enemy  abo  op  the  right, 
at  Great  and  Little  Witteritz,  and  llchausen,  and  in  the  woody 
ground  around  them,  sustained  a  severe  combat;  and  after  the 
allies  had  forced  their  left,  continued  to  bring  forward  additional 
numbers  of  troops  belonging  to  Npy's  corps,  advancing  from  I 
Duben,  against  Count  Langeron.     The  brave  Russians,  how-j 
ever,  withstood  their  utmost  efforts;  and  finally  6^cceededi^| 
overpowering  their  antagoh  sts,  who,  seeing  the  battle  com- 
pletely lost,  drew  of  at  the  close  of  day,  by  Pfosen  and  Seiger-j 
itz,  and  passed  the  Partha  river.     The  enemy,  who  was  nevcrj 
at  a  loss  for  a  reason  to  disguise  a  defeat,  stated  that  all 
'  as  owing  to  the  3d  corps,  which,  hearing  a  dreadful  cannon-j 
nde,  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  point  where  the  Emperor  wi«J 
and  before  the  attack  ^egan  by  Blucher,  marched  to  the  assist-j 
unce  of  the  grand  army,  from  which      ay  were  quickly  recaile 
by   the  roar   of  Blucher's   cannon,  and  that,  owing  to  thid 
'•''fatal  circumstance"  this  cor{5s  spent  the  whole  day  in  raarchJ 
ing;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  (Marmontl 
Avho  was  left  to  defend  Leipsic  with  his  own  forces,  "  suffers 
losses  which  were  not  compensated  by  thof^c  he  inflicted  uponth 
enemy,  however  great  they  were;"  and  being  slightly  wouik^ 


';  WAS  oblipfcd  to  contract  his  position  upon  the  Purtha.*'* 
General  Sacken's  corps  very  much  distinguished  itself,  when 
opiwsed  to  Bonaparte,  who  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ar- 
rived from  the  opposite  part  of  the  Hue  to  direct  the  operations 
ill  this  part.  General  D' York's  cori^s  also  signalized  itself  in  a 
very  particular  manner,  and  had  many  of  its  most  gallant  offi- 
cers killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Silesian  army  was 
7000  men;  that  oi  the  enemy,  12,QC0  men,  4)0  pieces  of  can- 
non, I  eagle,  and  many  caissons,f  Such  was  the  battle  of  Lin- 
(lenthal,  where  the  "  glorious  army  of  Silesia"  and  its  veteran 
leader  acquired  fr^sh  laurels. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  beyond  the  Partha, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  Leipsic,  a  more  sanguinary  combat,  of 
much  greater  length,  and  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  took 
place  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  grand  army  under  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  with  its  respective  Sovereigns,  was  posted  in 
front  of  Wachau  and  Liebert  Wolkowitz.  The  corps  of  General 
Guilay,  Prince  Maurice  Lichtenstlen)  Thielman  and  Platoif, 
were  collected  pt  Markraestadt,  and  were  to  move  upon  Leipsic, 
keeping  up  the  communication  with  General  Blucher,  on  the 
North,  and  with  the  Bohemian  army,  on  the  South  side  of 
that  city,  The  divisions  of  Mereveldt  and  Bianchi  Weisscn- 
(lorf  were  to  attack  Zwackau  and  Connevitz,  at  which  latter 
j,Iace  the  bridge  across  the  Pleisse  was  to  be  carried.  The 
reserves  of  the  Russian  and  Pruosian  guards,  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Homberg,  Generals  Mereveldt  and  Wittgenstein,  were 
to  move  on  Rotha,  where  they  were  to  pass  the  Pleisse,  and 
form  in  columns  on  its  right  bank.  In  advancing  to  the  attack, 
,  the  force  under  Geiieral  Mereveldt  marched  between  the  Elster 
1  and  the  PlcIsse,  that  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elster  in  the  same  direction,  to  support  Ge- 
neral Wittgenstein  towards  Wachau.  Generals  W^ittgenstein, 
iKliest,  and  Klenau,  were  appointed  to  advance  on  Leipsic. 
I  General  Kliest  supporting  t!.e  right  of  Wittgenstein  towards 
[liebert  Wolkowitz,  and  General  Klenau  on  the  extreme  right 

*  Bonaparte's  diftpatch,  October  16th, 
t  Sir  C.  Stcwsurt'a  dispatch,  October  17th. 
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towards  Fuchslmyn  on  the  Grimma  road.  The  Russian  guards 
were  to  form  the  reserve,  and  General  Colleredo  to  advance 
from  Borna  as  reserve  to  General  Klenau.  The  army  of  Ge- 
neral  Beningsen  was  to  advance  upon  Grimma  and  Wurtzen. 
Such  were  the  positions  of  the  main  army  before  the  battle  of 
the  16tli,  the  enemy  being  at  the  same  time  advantageously 
posted  in  their  front,  occupying  the  only  ridge  in  tliis  plain 
behind  the  centre  of  which,  towards  Leipsic,  Bonaparte's  tent 
was  pitched,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  that  city.  On  every 
part  of  their  line,  the  enemy  presented  a  formidable  force,  but 
he  was  particularly  strong  on  his  left,  on  the  side  of  Lieberl 
Wolkowilz,  from  which  point,  he  perhaps  hoped  to  throw  him- 
«elf  on  the  right  flank  of  the  allied  army,  and  separate  it  from 
that  under  Beningsen,  while  at  the  same  time  he  should  eiulea. 
vour  to  fore-  the  centre  of  the  allies,  and  thus  place  their  riffht 
wing  betwixi  the  fire  of  his  centre  and  his  left.  The  order  of 
battle  in  these  mighty  armies,  was  considerably  different  from 
the  accustomed  mode.  "  The  received  dispositions  for  troops 
in  these  plains,"  said  Lord  Cathcart,  "  is  now,  to  form  immense 
solid  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  are  denominated 
masseSi  and  which  are  distributed  according  to  the  ground,  in 
o.ic  or  more  lines,  always  with  reserves;  in  front  are  great 
quantities  of  artillery  within  reach  of  support.  All  villages, 
and  broken  or  covered  ground,  are  occupied  by  detachments, 
furnished  by  the  nearest  masses,  and  supported  ly  them;  and 
wliich,  being  defended  by  musquetry,  alwai/s  occasion  great 
slanuhter."*  Such  was  the  order  of  battle  at  the  tremendous 
conflicts  of  Leipsic.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  ge- 
neral attack  commenced  along  the  whole  line  of  this  im- 
mense army,  and  continued  without  intermission  till  dark. 
The  ground  in  this  part  of  the  field  was  particularly  favour- 
able for  cavwlry;  and,  accordingly  it  was  with  this  species  of 
force,  and  an  incessant  and  tremendous  cannonade,  tiiat  this 
battle  was  principally  sustained.  The  allies  advanced  in  lluee 
grand  columns,  one  against  Doelitz,  the  second  ajjainst  the 
village  of  Wachau,  and  the  third  against  Leibert  Woikowitz. 


m- 


*  Cftthcart's  dispatch,  Oct,  1 9th. ' 
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About  600  pieces  of  cannon  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and 
on  both,  about  340,000  men.     By  ten  o'clock  the  cannonade 
was  become  general  and  dreadful.     In  the  course  of  the  tvv(» 
succeeding  hours  no  less  than  six  different  attacks  had  been 
made  upon   the  villages   already  mentioned;   and  a   solitary 
building,  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position,  occupied  by  se- 
veral battalions,  was  taken  by  the  Russian  infantry,  after  seve- 
ral repulses,  and  with  "  an  amazing  carnage.'*     The  allies  con- 
tinued to  press  forward  in  the  face  of  every  opposition.     Witt- 
genstein, in  the  centre,  "  almost  immediately  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  heights  opposed  to  him;  and  the  whole  ridge  was,  for 
some  time,  occupied  by  the  allies."*     On  the  right,  however, 
the  larf'e  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  opposed  to  General 
Kliest,  rendered  the  contest  most  obstinate  and  doubtful,  dur- 
ing the  whole  morning,  and  for  some  time  arrested  his  pro- 
gress.   At  this  momei\t,  which  Bonaparte  characterized  as  de- 
cisively favourable  for  him,  he  endeavoured  to  put  in  practice 
his  favourite  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  centre  of  the  oppos- 
ing army.     For  this  purpose,  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  under 
Murat,  was  brought  forward  in  an  immense  body,  supportetl 
bvDrouet,  with  a  battery  of  150  pieces  of  cannon.     "  Judg- 
iiiff,"  said  Lord  Cathcart,  "  that  he  had  time  to  attack  before 
tlie  Russian  reserve  could  come  up  to  him,  he  sent  on  the 
li»bt  artillery  of  the  guard,  and  immediately  after  charged 
witb  bis  masses  of  cavalry."f    The  attack  was  most  determin- 
I  cd  and  severe,  and  directed  against  the  right  of  Wittgenstein's 
force,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  army.     For  the  mo- 
Iment  the  advance  was  checked,  and  the  allies  were  compelled  to 
give  way.    For  a  short  period,  said  Sir  C.  Stewart,  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  centre  of  the  allied  position.     *'  The 
[enemy's  cavalry,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  were  defeated;  two  entire 
Irei'lments  remained  on  the  field  of  battle.     General  tJatftur 
iMaubourg  took  some  hundreds  of  the  Russian  guSfd."^     But 
[this  success  was  but  of  short  duration.     The  cavalry  of  Witt- 
genstein's corps,  and  that  attached  to  it,  attacked  Murat's  force. 


•  Lord  Cathcart's  Ji-  patch,  October  I  Oth,  f  Do. 
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« 
in  flank,  "  and  ke  retired  'with  as  much  precipitation  at  he  ad. 
vanced"*    General  Mcreveldt  having  advanced  to  Connevitz 
beyond  the  riglit  tjf  the  force  opposed  to  Wittgciisticn,  and 
having  also  repaired  tlie  bridge  over  the  Plei»se,  at  T  .;  ty 
was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  when,  his  horse  being  '',^i  ^^^ 
der  him,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  column  of  the  retreat. 
ing  enemy,  which  he  mistook  tor  u  division  of  the  allied  army, 
Nevertheless,  the  troops  continued  to  press  forward  in  that 
quarter;  but  the  quantity  of  water,  und  the  number  of  gardens 
and  summer  houses  near  Connevitz,  rendered  the  task  allotted 
to  them  extremely  arduous.     ^\t  this  moment,  and  during  the 
preparation  of  Murat's  attack,  a  desperate  action  touk  place  'n 
thi»  quarter,   by  a  lurgc  force  of  the  allied  cavalry.    The 
cavalry  of  the  Russian  guard,  and  six  regiments  of  Austri. 
an  cuirassiers,    were  brought  forward   to   the  assistance  otj 
the  others.      These  latter  troops  charged  with  a  desperate 
and  irresistable  valour,   overthrew  every   thing  opposed  to 
them,  and  destroyed  whole  regiments.f     "  They  precipitated 
themselves    by  their    left    on  our  right,   they  seized  upon 
Doelitz,  and  came   wheeling  upon    the    Duke   of  Belluno'J 
squares4"  said  the  enemy.     Lord  Cathcart,  however,  gives  lu 
a  clearer  rievv   of  this  dreadtul  "joheeling  which  seized  upon 
Doelitz.     These  six  regiments  of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  said  he, 
xnade  no  fewer  tlmn  "  nine  different  charges  on  the  enemas  ri^\l\ 
in  some  of  ts)hich  they  swept  his  whole  front  with  great  slaughter"  j 
In  one  of  these  charges  the  French  line  was  broken  through,  near  I 
where  Bonaparte  was,  and  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  ficctness  d\ 
his  horse.    Dreadful,  indeed)  must  have  been  the  carnage  at  thi»| 
point.     Of  the  nature  of  these  destructive  charges,  the  readeil 
jtnay  have  some  idea,  by  the  following  short  extract,  from  adis<| 
patch  from  Sir  C.  Stewart,  relating  the  consequences  of  onel 
charge  upon  a  trkling  scale,  and  against  a  trifling  number,! 
when  compared  to  the  present.     "  To  give  your  Lordship,! 
s4id  he,  **  some  idea  of  these  attacks,  from  a  return  which  hit 
been  found,  of  the  loss  of  the  regiment  of  infantry,  wheni 

*  Lord  Catlicart'a  dispatch,  October  I  Mb. 
f  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  Oct.  19th.  ^  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  Oct.  ICtli. 

§  Lord  Catbcart's  dispatch,  October  19th. 
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Ruuian  ca^Jry  in  Count  Osterman'H  action  charged,  they  had 
7S0  killed  uiid  820  wounded;  the  retiidue  of  the  fugitives  re- 
I  maining  were  600."*    Compare  this  with  the  still  more  fatai 
charges  which  so  often,  at  Leipsic,  ruoept  the  enemy's  front  and 
Ueitrtyed  whole  regiments,  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of  tho 
cnem/s  loss  on  this  occasion.     Dcelitz  was,  however,  retaken 
by  the  enemy  a  short  time  after.     Poniatowski,  who  defended  a 
Ivillage  to  the  right  of  it,  being  hard  pressed.  General  Curial 
as  sent  to  his  relief,  who  took  the  village  of  Dcelitz,  and,  ac- 
:' cording  to  the  enemy,  1200  prisoners.    Affairs,  said  the  er 
[niy,  were  thus  re-established  on  our  right;  and  there  set 
■reason  to  doubt  his  relation  in  this  instance,  as  Lord  Cathc 
lexpressly  states  that  "  the  heads  of  the  columns  of  the  Frcn  .i 
Icavalry  and  infantry  were  on  their  right,  on  the  same  ridge, . 
Inext  morning."t    Wittgenstein  only  occupied  that  in  the  cen- 
Itre  from  which  he  had  driven  the  enemy.     The  desperate 

res  made  by  the  allied  caValry  succeeded,   in  arresting  . 

|it  this  point,  and  in  driving  back  at  other  points,  the  ef- 

brts  of  the  enemy.     No  other  attack  was  afterwards  made 

by  him,   though  the  cannonade  and  fire  of   the  tiraileurs 

ontinued  till  after  it  was  dark.     The  advance  of  the  allie* 

ain,  in  the  centre,  after  he  had  so  completely  defeated 

hem,  was  thus,  curiously,  but  very  lamely,  accounted  for  by 

he  enemy.    "  The  reserve  artillery  of  the  guards,  which  Oene- 

|al  Drouet  commanded,  were  with  the  tiraileurs.     The  enetmfs 

miry  came  and  charged  them*    The  avtillerymen  formed  their 

[ieces  in  a  square,  which  they  hftd  the  precaution  to  load  with 

p-ape  shot,  and  fired  with  so  much  a^lity,  that  in  an  instant 

he  enemy  was  repulsed.''^     How  the  allied  cavalry  came  and 

flacked  thenij  he  left  the  world  to  conjecture;  but  Lord  Cath- 

trt  has,  fortunately,   supplied  the  deficiency,  by  informing 

that  Murat  **  retired  with  a»  much  precipitation   aa  he 

M  advanced."    In  this  manner  terminated  the  sanguinary 

hd  undecisive  combats  of  the  16th.     Both  parties  slept  on 

arly  the  same  ground  which  they  had  ocbupied  previous 

I  *  Sir  C.  Stewart's  di^wtch,  September  1 7tk.— -  Aa  intercepted  letter  from  an  offi^ 
t  in  the  French  regiment  gtve  the  aame  number. , 

|Lord  Cathcort's  dispttcb,  Oct.  1 9th.  f  BoDspsrts's  diipAcb,  Oct.  Mtt, 
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to  the  battle.  The  loss  on  both  sides,  ds  may  very  readily 
be  conceived,  was  severe,  and  probably  nearly  e<]ual,  amt 
has  been  estimated  at  25,000  men,  killed  and  wounded,  on 
each  side.  Bonaparte,  who,  as  usual,  claimed  the  victory,  esti. 
mated  his  own  loss  at  only  2500,  while  he  rated  that  of  his  ad- 
versaries  at  25,000.  He  merely  omitted  another  cypher  in  tlie 
right  side  of  the  account  of  his  own  loss,  which  he  vns 
very  apt  to  do  when  three  cyphers  were  requisite,  if  the 
number  cxcreded  10,000.  On  his  side.  General  Latoiir  Ma- 
bourg,  the  best  cavalry  officer  which  he  had,  was  mortally 
wounded.  From  the  numbers  engaged  on  each  side,  in  c\m 
and  compact  columns,  and  from  the  dreadful  fire  of  artij. 
lery  and  charges  of  cavalry,  it  is  evident  that  the  carnage 
must  have  been  dreadful.  The  French  ariny  spent  80,000 
cannon  balls,  20,000  more  than  at  Borodino.  It  has  general' 
ly  been  accounted  a  drawn  battle,  though  the  advantage  from 
the  subsequent  operations,  arising  out  of  it,  clearly  r(!niaincd 
with  the  allies.  «  .       •  ^    '      ' 

While  the  combat  was  maintained  with  such  destruction  ant 
loss,  on  the  South  and  the  NoMh  sides  of  Leipsic,  a  severe  en 
gagement,  tliough  upon  a  smaller  scale,  was,  at  the  same  tinip, 
maintained  on  the  West  side  of  that  city.     General  Guilay 
with  the  divisions  of  Thielman  and  Lichtenstien,  attacked  tli 
French   force   under   Bertrand,    stationed    at   Lindemui,  ai 
which  place  was  the  bridge  over  the  Elster*     For  six  lioun 
the  combat  continued,  without  any  widvantage  on  either  sulel 
but,  finally,  the  French  maintained  their  ground,  and  night 
so  at  this  point,  alone  put  an  end  to  the  battle.     What  tb 
loss  was  on  either  side,  at  this  place,  is  nowhere  mentioiiti 
but,  as  the  force  engaged  was  considerable  on  both  sides,  and 
the  action  was  so  long  and  so  obstinate,  it  must,  from  a  coi 
parison  with  the  others^  have  been  severe  in  proportion,  ai 
could  hardly  be  less  than  2  or  3000  men  or^  each  side. 

Persisting  in  their  resolution,  to  bring  mutters  to  a  final 

'Sue,  the  17th  was  destined,  by  the  allies,  for  the  grand  anddi 

cisive  attack  from  every  quarter,  against  the  whole  of  the  cm 

my's  forces  now  collected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Leipsii 

but  as  part  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  was  still  in  the  n 
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and  as  Genernl  Beningsen  with  the  troops  under  his  cdmmanrf,- 
40  000  strong,  could  not  arrive  near  enough  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion before  the  evening  of  that  day,  it  was  resolved  to  wait  till 
(he  following,  (the  18th,)  to  renew  the  struggle  which  was  to 
ilocide  the  fate  of  Europe.  Napoleon  could  not  escape,  neither 
could  ho  "  ward  oft'  the  blow."  On  the  part  of  the  enemy,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  a  day's  repose  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  brin"'  up  his  parks  of  reserve,  and  to  replace  the  80,000 
cannon  l)alls  which  had  been  expended  in  the  battle  of  the 
I6th.  Front  to  front,  and  in  threatening  array,  the  mighty 
jiosts  stood  opposed  to  each  other;  "  the  cannon  on  each  side, 
'dthm  musquet  shot,  and  the  videttcs  lailhin  pistol  shot ;  and  m 
thii  attitude  the  armies  remained  a  'whole  day  "without  Jiring  a 
shot,  except  some  accidental  skirmishing  by  the  advanced  men."* 
What  u  magnificent  but  a  portentuous  prospect  I  This  day,  (Sun- 
day) therefore,  passed  in  quietness  and  peace;  still  as  the  calm 
which  pervades  the  torrid  clime,  before  the  hurricane  arises 
which  sweeps  the  face  of  nature  with  irresistible  destruction. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Beningsen  having  arrived  in  the 
position  allotted  for  them,  and  General  Bubna  also  marching 
to  join  the  army,  having  been  relieved  before  Dresden  by 
General  Tolstoy;  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  grand  at- 
tack commenced  in  the  following  order,  viz.  The  main  army, 
under  Schwartzenberg,  from  its  positions  already  mentioned, 
attacked,  on  the  South-west  and  South;  General  Beningsen, 
from  Grimma,  on  the  South-oast;  the  Crown  Prince,  witli  the 
army  of  the  North  of  Germany,  re-enforced  by  30,000  men, 
under  Count  Langeron,  from  Blucher's  army,  were  to  attack 
by  the  position  of  Taucha,  on  the  North  East  and  North,  ex- 
tending their  right  to  meet  General  Beningsen's  left,  thereby 
completing  the  circle  on  this  side.  General  Blucher,  with  the 
;.'lorious  army  of  Silesia  from  the  North,  w^s  to  pass  the 
i'artha,  and  attack  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic  on  the  Halle  road, 
ithe  Pleisse,  forming  his  right.  General  GuiJay  and  Thiel-. 
man,  with  25,000  men,  taanoeuvered  on  the  left  of  the  main 
;irmy,  between  the  Pleisse  and  Elster.     On  the  side  of  the  ene- 


*  Lord  Cttthcait's  dispatch,  October  19tb. 
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my  he  placed  his  right  at  Conncvitz,  composed  of  the  troops 
under  Poniatowski  and  Leval,  supported  by  the  corps  of  Oud- 
inot.  The  centre  was  placed  at  Probcstheyda,  composed  of 
the  guards,  the  2d  corps  and  cavalry  under  Murat,  and  the 
corps  of  Augereau.  Bonaparte  hunself  was  at  the  mill  of  Ta. 
The  left,  under  Macdonald,  was  placed  at  Holtzhauscn.  Ney 
with  the  Sd,  6th,  and  7th  corps  of  the  French  army,  was  plac- 
«d,  viz.  the  6th  corps  at  Schoenfield,  the  3d  and  7th  along  the 
Partha,  at  Neuitsch  and  St.  Teekla.  The  Duke  of  Pudua 
(Arrighi)  and  General  Dombrowski  guarded  the  position  and 
suburb  of  Leipsic  upon  the  Halle  road,*  The  armies  thus  form- 
ed  near? '  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  whose  diameter  might  be 
about  six  mihct  the  line  of  which  approached  Leipsic,  on^ 
half  nearer  on  the  North  than  on  the  South  side.  The  tre* 
xnendous  field  of  battle,  therefore,  on  which  above  ^00,000 
warriors  now  stood,  extended  fully  18  English  miles.f  In 
the  centre  stood  the  fierce  and  still  formidable  Napoleon,  whose  I 
heart  never  melted  at  human  carnage,  nor  eye  moistened  at 
human  misery;'^  and,  within  this  circle,  now  contending  for 
all  hia  glory — for  all  the  labours  of  20  years.  Around  him, 
breathing  vengeance,  wore  collected  four  of  the  mightiest  So- 
vereigns of  Europe,  with  their  heroes,  fropi  the  Wolga  and 
the  Qder — from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  Danube,  and 
from  the  mountains  of  the  No-  contending  for  all  that 
they  had  previously  recovered,  fu;  ...  that  they  had  yet  to  gaiu 
— for  all  that  was  dear  to  mankind. 

Bonaparte  having  clain^ed  the  victory  on  the  1 6th,  found  some  I 
difficulty  to  reconcile  that  claim  with  the  positions  from  which 
be  was  obliged  to  Cdhmence  the  action  on  this  day,  which 


*  Bciuqiartc's  dispatch,  OctpberS4th. 

f  The  field  of  battle  extended  three  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth," 
k  (German  miles.)     Austrian  official  report 

I  In  passing  over  the  bloody  field  of  Eylau,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Rnssian  sr^l 
my,  Bonaparte  came  with  fais  suite  tp  a  q>ot  where  whole  files  of  Russian  and  French! 
midien  lay  dead  together.  The  blood  had  run  in  sudi  streams  from  their  bodio^j 
that  it  had  penetrated  the  deep  banks  of  snow  which  dien  covered  the  fields,  and  hid 
made  frightful  caverns  in  it  A  horse  belonging  to  one  of  his  attendants  became  ttr> 
rified,  at  this  horrid  scene:  "  that  horu  mutt  be  a  coward,"  said  the  uofeeliog  Ea>\ 
pcror,  and  passed  on  umnpre^!!? 
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I  were  considerably  in  the  rear,  and  nearer  Lcipsic.     His  reasoxu 

Ithereforc,  was,  that  as  the  allies  had  been  re- enforced,  and 

[»•  knowing  th*t  the  enemy's  position  was  very  strong,  the  Em- 

Ineror  dctcrpiined  upon  drawing  him   upon.  diffemU  ground^ 

I  J  on  th*^   18th,  at  two  in   the  morning,    he  approached 

vithin  two  leagues  of  Leipsic,  and  placed  his  army,  the  right 

Lt  Connevitz,  the  centre  at  Probestheyda,  and  the  left  at  Stet- 

leritz,  being  himself  at  the  mill  of  Ta;   there  the  Emperor 

tmly  emaited  the  enemy."*     Lord  Cathcart's  account,  liowever, 

bfthe  battle  of  the  16th,  affords  a  much  bettor  juiii  moje  pro- 

nble  reason  for  this  movement  on  the  j)nrl  of  the   ontmy. 

Wittgenstein  having  driven  back  the  Frcncij  crntie,   r.nd  oc- 

lupied  the  ridge  on  which  they  luid  stootl,  thus  interposed  be* 

Lien  the  left  and  right  wings  of  tlie  French  nrni)',  on  whose 

i  Generals  Guilay  and  Thieinian  was  advanciiifT  on  tlio  ono 

de,  and  Beningsen  on  the  other,  and  tJms  situated  the  enemy 

5  compelled  to  do  on  the  night  of  the  17'ii  what  he  informed 

iMarmont  was  obliged  to  do  on  the  16fh,  naniily,  "  contract 

smitim"  or  in  other  words,  fall  back  to  keep  hh  coii.rnunica* 

US  clear  on  eveiy  part   of  his  line.      However,   on  this 

onger  ground,  which  was  picked  out  l>y  tiie  enemy  him- 

M,  he  was  attacked  by  the  allied  army.     Tiie   village  of 

«ibert  Wolkowitz  was  the  point  to  which  all  the  attacks  of 

U  army  under  Bchwartzenberg  were  to  be  directed,  "  thereby 

ning  graduatty  tifore  closely  connected^  and  the  more  distant 

;  on  the  right  advancing  first^f    At  9  a.  m.  the  French 

outs  announced  that  the  allies  were  marching  against  the 

Me  line,     At  10  A.  M.  the  engagement  began  in  all  di- 

itions.    Every  part  of  the  vast  plan  of  the  allies  succeeded. 

a  desperate  resistance,  they  finally  carried  every  thing 

Ifore  them.    Every  village  was  defended  by  cannon,  and,  in 

!  contest,  reduced  to  ashes.     Each  army  fought  in  compact 

imsa.    The  cannonade  became  terrible,     Leipsic  shook  to  its 

ions.   The  earth  trembled  to  a  vast  distance  by  the  effects 

jtbis  trependops  conflict-— 2,000  pieces  of  cannon,  at  this  mo» 


*  Bonapurte'i  dispatch,  October  S4l!i. 
f  |.onl  Cathcart's  diqpatdi,  October  I9(k 
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mrnt,  thundered  along  tins  immense  line  of  bathe.   Poniatowsli" 
who  defended  Connevitz,  was  obliged  to  give  way»     Oudinot  w  ' 
sent  to  his  support,  but  without  effect.     Macdonald,  on  the 
left,  was  overthrown,  and  compelled  to  abandon  Holtzhauscn 
*'  The  Duke  of  Tarcntum,"  said  the  enemy,  *'  •wan  reached  at 
lioUzhausen.      The  Emperor  ordered  him  to  place  himself  nt 
Sloeteritz."*'     This  also  he  was  forced  to   abandon  iifter  aii 
obstinate   struggle.     The   village  of  Stctteritz,   on   the  ene- 
my's  left,   was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  finally 
was  wrested  fi'om   the  enemy.      In  the  centre  the  contest 
was   still   more   obstinate   and   bloody.      The  allies  attacked 
the  village  of  Probestheyda  four  different  times,  and  were  as 
often  repulsed.     It  held  out  till  dark,  when  the  enemy  behJ 
defeated  on  every  other  part  of  the  line,  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don this  place.    Napoleon  was,  for  several  hours,  betwixt  thesi 
two  latter  villages,  animating  his  men,  and  repeatedly  bring. 
in^p  fresh  troops  to  their  support.     Every  village,  as  hasj 
readybeen  nentionetl,  was  defended  by  formidable  batteries 
cannon,  which  rendered  the  action  general  all  over  the  plaii 
and  those  villages  nearest  Leipsic  were  most  obstinately  dispui 
ed.     Every  thing  that  bravery  and  skill  could  effect  was  triei 
but  in  vain.     The  French  troops  fought  bravely.    "  It  im 
be  confessed,"  said  Lord  Cathcart,  "  that  they  (the  viljiigci 
were  most  gallantly  defended.f     General  Beningsen  with  tl 
force  under  his  command,  having  been  joined  by  Count  Bub 
during  the  action,  had  taken  all  the  villages  on  the  right  b; 
of  the  Reutschove,  and  continuing  to  advance  against  the  enem 
iorce  on  that  side,  he  turned  the  flank  of  Macdonald's  corps,  si 
tioned  at  Holtzhausen,  compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  Stoeteril 
and  at  the  samr  time  came  in  close  contact  with  the  army  um 
the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince.   The  operations  on  this  sii 
had  also  been  successful.     The  Crown  Prince  advanced, 
forced  the  position  of  Taucha.     Gp»^^ral  Blucher  and  Lani 
ron,  after  severe  efforts,  forced  the  Partha  Lower  down; 
the  former  attacked  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  and  the  places  a| 

*  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  October  24th. 
f  Lord  Catlu-art's  dispatch,  Li^ipsic,  October  19tb. 
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mccnt,  while  Count  Laiigeron  marched  against  Sclioenfield, 
where  he  met  with  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  forc- 
ed to  give  way;  "  Thrice,"  said  the  enemy,  "  he  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  upon  the  left  bank,  and  thrice  did  the  Prince 
ot'Moskwa  drive  him  from  it,  and  overthrew  him  at  the  point 
Lf  the  bayonet."*     But  the  brave  Russian,  with  his  corps,  rc- 
tumlng  again  to  the  charge,  carried  everything  before  him. 
The  enemy,  who  had  at  first  abandoned  Paunsdorff,  again  t)c- 
cupied  that  village,  endeavouring  to  interpose  a  force  between 
the  Crown   Prince   and  Bluclier.     General  Bulow  was  sent 
against  it,  but  was  driven  back.     In  a  moment,  he  received 
the  most  positive  orders  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place. 
It  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  enemy  driv- 
en back  upon  Leipsic.     It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  British 
rocket  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Bogue,  rendered 
[such  essential  service.     Its  operations  were  directed  by  Sir  C. 
Stewart  in  person.     Whole  squares  of  'the  enemy's  infantry, 
[terrified  at  the  destructive  effects  of  this  formidable  weapon, 
I  surrendered  themselves  prisoners.     At  this  moment  Captain 
Bogue  was  killed.     He  fell  on  a  glwious  and  a  memorable 
jfickl.    The  enemy  continued  to  make  efforts,  by  large  bodies 
[of  troops  from  Leipsic,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  army  under  the 
[command  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  intercept  his  communi- 
jcation  with  the  Bohemian  army;  and  also  in  another  direc- 
Ition,  against  Count  Langeron,  to  separate  him  from  Blucher; 
Ibiit  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  allied  troops,  amongst 
jwhich  the  Russian  cavalry  conspicuously  distinguished  them- 
Iselves,  finally  triumplied  over  all  opposition,  and  defeated  every 
lattempt  of  the  enemy.     It  was  now  about  three  p.  m.  when  the 
Ibattle,  in  every  part  of  his  extended  line,  was  beginning  to 
be  decisively  against  the  enemy,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  attribute  his  defeat  to  a  different 
cause  than  the  true  one,  while  at  the  same  time  it  rendered  it 
nore  complete.     The^'A-hole  Saxon  and  Wirtemberg  troops, 
Bmoimting  to  10. or  12,000  men,  which  were  in  that  part  of 
pbe  French  line,  with  all  their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  bag- 
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gage,  came  over  in  a  body  to  the  allies,  and  their  cannon  wei* 
immediately  turned  against  their  former  friends;  and,  headed  by 
the  Crown  Prince,  it  i»  said,  that  part  of  their  artillery  was  led 
•gainst  the  enemy.  This  was  a  terrible  and  unexpected  blow 
to  Bonaparte.  To  retrieve  his  disasters  was  impossible;  but 
to  render  them  as  little  fatal  as  possible  he  made  every  effort, 
He  immediately  dispatched  General  Nansouty,  with  his  mount. 
ted  guard  and  20  pieces  of  artillery,  and  soon  after  marched 
himself,  with  another  division  of  his  guard,  to  that  point  where 
the  opening  was  left  in  his  line,  and  where  the  allien  were  ar< 
rived  within  two  miles  of  Leipsic.  This  movement  on  their 
fianky  checked  their  advance  for  the  moment;  and,  as  night 
was  now  approaching,  no  further  operations  could  take  place 
on  this  side.  Worsted  in  every  part  of  this  vast  line,  by  the 
close  of  day  the  enemy  had  been  driven  into  a  circle,  whose 
limits  were  within  cannon  shot  of  Leipsic.  Aware  of  his  peri. 
lous  situation,  he  had,  early  in  the  morning,*  sent  General 
Bertrand  with  a  strong  force  to  clear  the  defiles  of  Lindenao, 
and  the  road  to  Weissenfells,  which  he  effected;  and,  ac* 
cordingly,  during  the  night,  the  French  army  be^nn  to  file 
4^  in  that  direction,  and  the  whole  field  of  battle  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  allies.  The  results  of  this  glorious  day, 
when  Europe  in  arms,  contended  in  the  environs  of  Leipsic, 
was  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  40,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  65  pieces  of  artillery,  and  1 7  battiilions  of  German 
infantry,  with  all  thdr  Generals,  &c.  &c.  which  came  overduf' 
ing  the  battle  to  the  allies.f  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  aliici 
was  also  severe,  and  could  hardly  be  less  than  15  ur  20,000 
men,  as  will  be  stated  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

Such  is  a  feeble  sketch  of  this  gigantic  and  decisive  combat. 
Kothing  now  remained  for  the  French  army  but  a  precipitatel 

*  »  Three  o'clock." — Bonaparte's  dispatch,  Octobtr  24th.     Sleep,  that  night,  Uj 
kis  pillow.     The  ship  boy  on  the  nuut  head,  rocked  asleep  by  the  swelling  surge,  i 
happier  than  he. 

t  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  October  1 9th  —The  official  bnllctin  of  the  allies  lU 
Ae  number  of  killed  and  wounded  at  25,000,  and  oa  the  19th  25,000  prisoiKa| 
but  these  increased  every  moment  It  &cems  that  the  enemy's  loss  on  this  day* 
95,000  killed  and  woqiided,.  and  1 5,000  prisoners,  which  the  Crown  Frinct'sbul 
tin  states  as  the  number. 
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flight,  if  auch  a  flight  was  even  possible.  Night  had  clad  the 
world  with  her  sable  mantle,  but  to  them  she  brought  no  com- 
fort nor  repose.  The  allied  armies  hung  around  thorn  in  lower- 
ing cloudsi  foreboding  a  still  more  dreadful  tempest. 

<*  Tbfir  numerous  watch-fires  lighted  tl\  the  tky," 

and  cast  a  dreadful  glar6  over  the  turrets  of  Leipsic.  There 
vas  but  one  road  by  which  the  enemy  could  pass,  and  that  was 
through  a  narrow  defile,  for  nearly  six  miles,  and  in  it  five  or 
six  bridges,  but  only  one  over  the  Elster.  All  these,  except 
the  latter,  Bonaparte  had  previously  caused  to  be  destroyed. 
The  Pleissc  and  the  Elster,  with  their  numerous  branches,  in- 
tersect the  whole  of  this  space,  in  a  thousand  meanders.  The 
ground  is  level,  woody,  and  extremely  marshy.  But  one  road 
passes  through  it,  which  is  in  some  places,  as  at  the  Kuhthurm, 
barely  wide  enough  to  admit  a  single  carriage;  and  the  two 
principal  passes  in  it  are  only  30  feet  broad.  Through  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  road  the  French  army  alone  could  ef- 
fect its  escape.  No  time  was  to  be  lost — Blueher  had  already 
marched  for  Merseberg,  on  the  North  side,  and  the  Cossacks 
were  sent  forward  on  the  other.  At  the  dawn  of  the  morning  it 
was  perceived  that  the  French  army  was  fileing  off  in  the  a- 
bove  direction.  The  enemy,  however,  still  held  Leipsic  and  the 
suburbs,  with-  a  very  strong  force.  Wishing  to  gain  tim> ,  at 
six,  A.  M.  he  sent,  as  from  the  King  of  Saxony,  a  flag  of  t*  ace 
to  Alexander,  offering  to  capitulate  to  save  the  town.  Aware 
of  the  enemy  which  they  had  to  deal  with,  the  allied  Sove- 
reigns returned  the  determined  answer,  that  they  coulS  not  be 
stopped  in  their  carew  by  any  such  negociation;  but,  that,  if 
Leipsic  opened  its  gates,  the  inhabitants  should  be  protected. 
To  the  messenger,  said  Lord  Cathcart,  who  bore  this  flag  of 
I  truce  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  *'  His  Imperial  Majesty  gave 
his  answer  aloud  in  the  hearing  qf  many  hundred  cfficersy  tuith 
\rmarkahle  force  and  dignity:  he  said  i«  substance,  that  an 
army  in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
could  not  be  stopped  a  moment  by  considerations  for  the  town; 
that,  therefore,  the  gates  must  be  immediately  opened,  and,  in 
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that  case,  the  most  strict  discipline  siiould  be  obdcfved)  that  if 
the  Germnn  troops  in  the  place  chose  to  join  their  country, 
men  in  this  army,  they  should  be  received  as  brothcrH;  but, 
that  he  considered  any  proposal  sent,  while  Napoleon  wiks  m 
hind,  as  cxttemr/i/  siispkiouSf  as  he  well  knew  the  enemy  helm] 
to  (lealmth;  that,  as  to  the  king  x)f  Saxony,  personally,  xdw 
had  taken  a  line  of  determined  hostilitj/,  he  gave  no  answdh. 

AND    DECLINED    MAKING    ANY    COMMUNICATION."*      Tills   Vm 

proper  and  decided  language,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  cur- 
rect  delivery  of  this  answer,  General  Toll  was  ordered  to  ac- 
company the  ISaxon  officer  back,  who  brought -the  flag  of  truce. 
What  promise,  therefore,  did  the  allied  sovereigns  nmkc  to 
the  king  of  Saxony,  and  what  compact  with  him  have  they 
violated?  What  was  the  conduct  of  this  hostile  Prince  at  tlib 
moment?  Though  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  Bonaparte  totally 
overthrown,  still  he  did  not  abandon  him.  He  sent  a  ilng  ot 
truee,  not  to  submit,  or  demand  a  treaty  f)f  friendship,  but  to 
capitulate  as  a  vanquished  enemy.  He  did  more,  he  did  this 
to  deceive  the  allies,  and  to  save  his  friend.  A  great  part  ot 
his  army  had  forsaken  the  cause  for  which  he  fonght,  but  he 
remained  faithful.  At  the  conduct  of  his  troops  who  had  aban* 
doned  the  standard  of  Napoleon,  he  was  indignant,  "  he  vias^' 
said  Bonaparte  himself^  "  sensibh/  affected  by  the  conduct  of  Im 
ai'mi/."-^  Even  after  the  message  referred  to,  had  been  dcliverfd 
to  him,  he  shewed  no  wish  to  abandon  the  tyrant's  cause.  But 
why  then  did  he  not  accompany  him?  Let  us  hear  the  reason 
given  by  the  tyrant  himself,  and  which  has  scarcely  ever  been 
attended  to.  **  At  nine  o'clock,"  said  the  French  dispatch, 
"  the  Emperor  mounted  his  horse,  entered  Leipsic,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  king.  He  kit  this  prince,  «t  full  liberty  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  aiid  not  to  quit  his  dominions,  leaving  them  to  he  ex- 
:2>osed  "to  that  seditious  spirit  which  had  been  fomeiUdi 
amotigst  the  soldiers.'*X  In  other  words,  he  left  this  prince,  who 
had  *<  taken  a  line  of  determined  hostility,"  to  pursue  the  sani«| 
course,  and  to  remain  amongst  his  subjects,  to  keep  them  i 
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*  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  Oct  19tli. 
*  Bonaparte's  ditpatcb,  Oct.  24tli.  |  Do. 
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ful  to  French  interests — to  those  principles  which  had  oppress- 
ed Europe,  but  which  she  was  now  resolved  to  get  clear  of. 
Bonaparte  knew,  that  to  leave  him  behind,  was  more  condu- 
cive to  French  interests  than  to  carry  him  off,  or  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  "  King  of  Saxony  and  all  his  Court,'* 
had  crossed  the  bridge  before  the  corporal  got  his  orders. 
Kvonts  have  justified  these  French  calculations.  But  what 
favour  this  prince  can  demand  as  a  right  from  the  allies,  I  con- 
less  1  am  at  a  loss  to  determine — a  prince,  which  to  the  last 
moment  that  he  hud  it  in  his  power,  did  all  he  could,  against 
thciiberties  of  Europe,  which  was  the. utmost,  as  it  concern- 
ed this  point,  that  ever  Napoleon  was  accused  of.  Both 
tlierc'l'ore  deserved  the  same,  or  a  similar  fate.  While  we 
pity  the  man,  we  cannot  forgive  the  sovereign.  From  the 
I  generosity  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  deluded  prince  may 
expect  something,  but  from  their  justice  nothing. 

Tlic  demand  of  the  allies,  to  open  the  gates  of  Lcipsic 

[not  being  complied  with,  the  troops  advanced  on  every  side 

I  in  order  to  storm  the  place.     Poniatowski,  and  Macdonald 

Icommanded  the  French   troops  in   the  city,   and  were  di- 

Incted  to  defend  it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time 

libr  the  army  and  the  baggage  to  escape  before  they  attempted 

|lo  lenve  the  town.     The  city  was  surrounded  with  ramparts. 

The  gates  were  protected  by  a  pallisade,  and  the  walls  were 

opholcd.    General  Bulow  was  the  first  ordered  to  carry  the 

blace:  after  repeated  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way 

nto  the  city.    General  Sacken  succeeded,  and  stormed  the 

lallc  gate,  and  the  other  divisions  followed  on  the  other  sides 

If  the  place,  the  grand  army  forcing  the  Grimma  gate.     The 

neniy  occupied  all  the  houses;  and  "  the  conflict  now  became 

by  violent,  and  remained  undeci^led  for  some  time."*    Re-en- 

rcements  of  softie  Swedish  battalions,  and  other  troops,  with 

lore  artillery,  having  come  up,  the  city  was  taken,  "and  such 

the  enemy  as  did  not;  surrender  were  put;  tp  the  8word."f 

be  carnage  in  the  city  wa8.^very  great,  particularly  in  the  su- 

krbs,  where  in  some  houselB  60.  dead  and  wounded  were  found 


'  Orown  Prince's  bulletin,  October  21st.] 
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in  each.     Every  street  was  covered  with  them;  and  liumlrctU 
of  the  wounded  were  there  crushed  to  death,  hy  tlic  artillery 
the  waggons,  and  the  cavalry,  passing  over  thorn.     In  order  to 
»avc  the  city,  the  allied  Sovereigns  had  c&used  the  plucc  to  he 
stormed  with  as  little  asnistance  from  the  artillery  as  possiblo 
though  this  occiiiiioncd  a  considerably  greater  loss  on  tiicir  \k\t\. 
Would  Bonaparte  have  acted  thus?    The  rcmaimlcr  of  the 
French  army,  which  endeavoured  to  efl'cct  its  escape,  tied  in 
the  greatest  confusion:  the  streets  towards  the  Plcisse  were 
crowded  with  ortilicry,  baggage,  and  equipages,  so  that  no  or* 
tier  could  be  maintained.   Kach  endeavoureil  to  save  himself  in 
tlie  best  manner  he  could.     About  10  a.  m.  Bonaparte  loil  the 
city,  after  an  interview  with  the  King  of  Saxony;  and  with 
some  difficulty  made  his  way  through  this  scene  of  confusion, 
and  set  oil' for  Lindenau,  there  to  wait  till  the  army  had  cxtri* 
cutcd  itself  from  the  defile.     The  allied  army  continued  to 
press  the  flying  fugitives.     Tlie  cavalry  overtook  them  between 
the  city  and  the  Pleisse,  where  there  is  an  open  space  covernl 
with  gardens  and  intersected  with  mill-streams.    They  cut  in 
amidst  the  trembling  ranks,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter, 
The  ground  was  covered  with  slain;  the  streams  and  ponds  were 
chocked  with  mutilated  bodies,  human  heads,  legs,  and  arms, 
lopped  off  by  the  cavalry.     The  enemy,  terrified,  endeavoured  to 
escape  in  every  direction.     But  the  deep  and  sullen  waters  of  the 
Pliesse  lay  before  them*    This  river  is  narrow,  but  sluggish  I 
and  deep.     Its  banks  marshy,  and  of  difiicult  access,    Cavalrjj 
and  infantry  rushed  forward,  they  overturned  each  other, 
perished  in  the  fatal  stream.     The  uidia|^y  fugitives,  however,! 
who  hod  escaped  destruction  on  the  banks  and  in  the  waves  c 
the  Plei$se,  had  still  equal  dangers  to  encounter  at  the  Elster,! 
and  the  brani^hes  of  these  rivers,  which  lay  before  thcoi.   Tin 
i^axon  tro<^s  which  had  not  abandoned  the  enemy,  on 
18th,  iiow  turned  their  arms  against  him.    They  fired  i 
the  ramparts  upon  the   French  army  effecting  its  escapi 
Danger  was  thus  before.   Terror  in  the  midst,  and  Dtal 
behind  them.     Bonaparte  had  ordered  the  great  bridge 
tween  Lindenau  and  Leipsic,  over  the  Elster,  to  be  mined  i 
to  bf  blown  up,  in  order  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  aid 


Such  was  the  misc 
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tu  secure  his  own  snfctyt  he  onco  more  determined  to  sacrifice 
rt  of  hift  unfortunate  army.     Rut  lie  took  cor<>  io  lay  the 
LUme  off  hin  omu  »houldeiB.     This  operation  had  been  com<- 
litlcd  to  llie  tttfw  "f  Colonel  Mont  fort,  wlio,  snid  Bonoparte, 
la  ulucc  of  remaining  upon  the  spot  himself,  in  order  to  give 
iho  ucceki<ary  signul8>  committed  the  busincsn  to  a  corporal  and 
four  sappef**'     "  '-^^  corporal,  an  ignorant  J'ellow,  and  but  ill 
(oiiwrehendiiig  the  nature  of  the  duty  Viifh  which  he  rsas  charg- 
,/"*  instead  of  waiting  till  all  the  French  army  had  pas- 
Mil  titc  bridge,  the   moment  he  heard  the  first   »hot   firud 
from  the  ramparts,  he  set  fire  to  the  train,  and  blew  up  the 
[)M'io,  while  part  of  the  axmy,   with  80  pieces  of  cannon, 
remained  on  the  other  side.    The  confusion  and  dismay  a> 
mungst  the  French  fugitives  now  became  indiscribsble.     It  was 
another  Berezina.     They  imagined,  said  the  enemy,  that  the 
bridge  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,     **  A  cry  of  dismay 
spread Jiom  rank  to  rank.    *  The  enemy  is  upon  our  rear,  and 
the  bridges  are  cut  o£P.'   The  unfortunate  soldiers  dispersed,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  their  escape  aa  well  as  they  could."f    The 
Duke  of  Dassano  escaped  on  foot.     Macdonold  swam  across  the 
liver,  and  with  difliculty  escaped.     "  Lauriston,  less  happy,  was 
drowned.    Prince  Toniatowski,  mounted  upon  a  fiery  horse, 
darted  into  the  -joater  and  appeared  no  tnore,'*%     General  Dum- 
ouretticr  also  perished;  thousands  more  ^ared  the  same  fate: 

"  Troops  of  bold  youth*  bora  on  the  distant  Saone^ 
Or  sounding  borders  of  tlie  rapid  Rhone; 
<.  Or  where  (he  Seine  hia  Bowery  fields  divides; 

Or  where  the^Loin'through  winding  vineyards  gUde^"$ 
Approach,  in  terror,  Elster's  sullen  roar, 
JDaW  in  the  vtatett  and  apjitar  no  moti. 


^y%i 


•  l-r*!*-.'"^ 


Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  these  brave  men:  and  such  tlte 


*  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  Oct  24th.  |  Do.        dew       do. 

f  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  Oct  S4th. — The  body  of  this  brave  nuui  was  found  some 
dsyi  siUr  the  battle,  and  buried  with  uMhttiiy  honours.  Nu  received  two  wounds 
in  sndeaTouring  to  cross  the  Pleiise,  where  his  horse  perished.  Mounted  on  ano« 
ther,  he  proceeded  to  the  Elater,  dready  lined  with  Pnissian  riflemen,  to  escape 
tihom,  he,  with  several  other  officers,  **  darted"  into  the  water,  where  they  perishbd. 

§  Addison's  battle  of  Blcnheiln«       ..:      •     •> 
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bn^te  reward  from  their  unprincipled  leader,  for  their  bravcrr 


their  toils,  and  their  blood  sl.ed  for  his  ambition  on  the 


g«ry 


plains  of  Lcipsic.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  very  great:  owinn 
to  this  event  alone,  he  admits  that  his  loss  may  be  carried  by 
"  approximation"  to  12,000  men.  The  Colonel  and  tlio  (\n. 
})oral  were  transferred  to  a  council  of  war;  but  who  can  doubt 
tor  a  moment,  that  both  obeyed  punctually  the  orders  which 
they  had  received,  and  that  the  poor  Corporal  but  too  faithrul- 
iy  did  his  duty. 

About  1 1  A.  M.  the  allied  Sovereigns  entered  Lcipsic  from 
different  ><ides,  and  met  at  the  same  moment  in  the  great  square, 
ininiudiately  opposite  the  apartments  of  the  unfortunate  but 
guilty  King  of  Saxony,  and  amidst  the  unbounded  acclama- 
tions of  tlie  people.  All  the  niagazines,  artillery,  and  stores  of 
ti)o  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  Tiic  King  of 
Saxony  and  all  his  cpurt  were  made  prisoners,  but  treated  with 
every  respect  due  to  their  rank.  The  garrison  of  Leipsic,*  the 
roar  guard  of  the  French  army,  and  all  the  enemy's  wounded, 
amounting  to  30,000,f  which  were  in  the  place,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned  on  this  day,  roust  have  been 
very  considerable,  and  it  is  certainly  not  over-rating  it  to  state 
this  loss  at  10,000  men.  THc  number  of  prisoners  must  also  have 
been  very  great,  and  must  have  exceeded  20,000.  Three  hun> 
dred  pieces  of  cannon,  1000  caissons,  and  27  Generals,  were 
also  taken :  amongst  whoni  were,  Count  de  Hohberg,  Baroq 
de  Hokern,  Prince  Emile  de  Hessed,  Baden  and  Hessian, 
Generals;  Dhesnain,  Delmas,  Regnier,  Aubry,  Charpentier, 
Bony,  Krasinski,  Vallery,  Brune,  3tc,  &p.  French  Generals. 
Poniatowski  and  Lauriston  were  drowned.  Generals  Vial  and 
llochamheau  were  killed,  Latour  Mabourg,  and  $ouham  mor-; 
tally,  ami  Ney  and  Marmont  slightly  wounded. 

Never  was  there  a  victory  in  modern  times  more  complete 

*  The  Austrian  official  report,  August  3 1st — Stated  the  garrison  of  Leipsic  at 
tbat  time  at  8,000  mm,  but  there  ii  no  doubt,  but  it  was  afterwards  considerably 
augmented.    The  rear  guard  of  the  French  army  could  hardly  be  less  than  I '2  or 

1£,000. 

f  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  Oct;  19th.         . 
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and  decisive,  and  never  did  such  extensive  "ruin,  by  the  liund 
of  man,  overtake,  in  one  place,  such  a  mighty  army.     Tlu; 
collected  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  most  prodigious, 
and  certainly  exceeded  what  the  official  disputchcs  state  it 
to  have  been.     The  scene  which   Leipsic   and  its  environs 
now  presented  to  the  eyes  of  tlie  survivors,  was  dreadful 
beyond  all  description.     Burodino,   that  grave  of  tyranny, 
alone  could  be  put  into  competition  with  it.     Six  hundred 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Europe,  had  entered 
those  dreadful   fields,    where  they  had   for   throe  days  been 
I  employed,  with  all  their  might  and  all  their  skill,  in  the  work 
of  blood  and  destruction.     Both   sides  had  suffered  much; 
I  but  one  was  almost  annihilated.     Around  Leipsic,  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile,  populous,  and  best  cultivated  spots  in  Eu- 
rope.   For   12  or  15    miles  around   it,  in   every  direction, 
every  thing  was  destroyed.     Scarcely  a  house  was  left  stand- 
ing, and  none  that  was  not  rendered  uninhabitable.     Sixty 
[flourishing  villages  were  mostly  consumed  in  those  tremendous; 
conflicts,  and  the  inhabitants  lost  their  all.     Every  vegetable 
I  substance  that  was  fit  for  food,  had  been  either  eaten  up  or 
[destroyed  by  the  French  army.     Famine  had  indeed  reached 
[the  greatest  length,  previous  to  the  battles.     Hundreds  of  the 
Isick  and  wounded  perished  for  want,  and  lay  in  heaps  in  every 
Icorner.    The  situation  of  these  wretched  creatures  was  truly 
pitiable.  The  dirtiest  bones  were  picked  oiF  the  streets  by  them 
and  gnawed  with  avidity.  The  dunghills  were  searched  for  un- 
iigestcd  fragments  to  devour.     The  wounded  French  soldier» 
vcre  seen  crawling  to  the  carcases  of  the  dead  horses,  and 
mth  their  feeble  hands  tearing  the  putrid  flesh  for  their  miser- 
ftble  repast;  nay,  they  even  tore  the  flesh  from  the  limbs  of  their 
Bead  comrades,  and  broiled  Tt  to  satisfy  their  hunger.*     The 
bonsequence  was,  that  disease  soon  became  more  fatal  than  the 
Iword— Every  thing  that  had  life  was  slaughtered  for  food. 
ivery  thing  that  could  burn,  had  been  consumed  for  fire  in 
jhose  dreadful  bivouaques  and  gloomy  nights;  houses,  trees, 
ences,  every  thing  was  swept  away.    The  church  and  the  cot- 

*  Narrative  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  by  Frederic  S«lu)Ibcrtj  pages  51  and  59, 
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tnge  sliarctl  the  snme  fate;  all  were  stripped  bare,  and  filled 
with  dead  and  dying.     Nor  did  the  abodes  of  the  dead  escane 
the  general  wreck.     Their  silent  mansioni^  were  laid  open 
The  vaults  were  stripped ,  «f  the  mouldering  remains  of  nior- 
tality,    the  skulls  and  bones  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
their  former  peaceful  abodes,  were  convtcrted  into  chambers 
and  dwelling  places,  to  shelter  the  soldiers  from  the  rain  or  the 
cold.     Every  thing  was  destroyed,  every  thing  defaced—affec- 
tion sought  in  vain  for  any  relic  which  could  guide  tjicmtothe 
spot,  which  once  contained  the  remains  of  those  tiiey  loved. 
From  the  deepest  graves  the  coffins  were  dug  up  to  make  lire 
for  the  suffering  French  soldiers,  and  around  these  meliinrftoly 
mansions,  hundreds  were  found  expiring  of  wounds,  of  sick- 
ness  and  of  want.     But  in  vain  would  I  pursue  this  melan- 
choly subject.    No  language  is  adequate  to  convey  a  just  idcanf  I 
these  horrors.     Speaking  of  the  field  of  battle  on  the  1 8tli,  on 
the  side  where  the  Bohemian  army  was,  Lord  Cathcart  thus  I 
proceeds,  "  the  vohde  plain  is  coveretl  with  bodies  of  dead  men 
and  horses,  and  the  ruins  of  the  villages  are  full  of  heaps  A 
dead  and  dying.***      Three  days  after  this,  when  it  may  be  f 
supposed,  that  many  of  them  had  been  buried,  Lord  Aber- 
de6n    discloses   to   our   view,    a  still  more  dreadful  picture. 
<«  Since  the  day  before  yesterday,"  said  he,  *'  several  thousa 
bodies  have  been  taken  from  the  river.     The  streets  and  higlij 
roads  are  heaped  with  dead  bodies  and  with  •ammdcJ^  d 
hitherto,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  remove."f    And  near-l 
ly  a  month  after  this,  an  intelligent  traveller  writes,  that  eviai 
then,  "  the  plains  around  Leipsic  had  the  appearance  of  stm\ 
yards,  strewed  with  the  carcases  of  man  and  beast."|    What! 
numbers  were  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  flames  which  consumedl 
the  different  villages,  cannot  be  known ;  and  how  ninn}  besidsl 
all  these  were  swept  away  by  the  bloody  waves  of  the  Partlul 
Pleisse,  and  Elster:  .  **  '■g;  - 


— — . "  Where  they  ly,  the  food 

Of  curling  evls  ind  $«het  of  the  flood." 


*»  Lord  Cathctft's  diq^tcfa,  Oct  19tb.         f  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatdi,  Oct ! 

I  John  Hobhouse,  £sf. 
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it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but  the  number.^  must  no  doubf. 
have  been  great,  perhaps  exceeding  6C00.  In  reviewing  such 
tragic  scenes  as  these,  the  mind  sickens  at  the  contemplation 
of  80  much  misery;  and  we  cannot  help  wondering,  that  such 
should  be  the  work  of  reasonable  creatures,  or  that  there  can 
exist  any  who  could  delight  to  behold  it,  or  to  follow  war 
solely  from  ambition  or  the  love  of  miftchief^  as  the  most 
noble  of  all  professions.  Yet  such  things  are,  and  by  such 
men  has  Europe  been  rendered  a  slaughter  house»  We  may 
complain  of  what  we  have  suffered,  we  may  dwell  upon  the 
evils  which  assail  us«  But  have  our  eyes  seen,  has  our  country 
)vitnes!K!(],.a  carnage  like  Borodino — a  scene  like  Moscow—' 
a  field  like  Leipsic !  Compared  to  these,  the  evils  which  troui> 
ble  us  are  but  a  grain  in  the  balance,  and  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Every  individual  belonging  to  the  allied  army,  performed  hia 
duty  on  these  memorable  days.  One  feeling  animated  every 
breast,  assisted  every  effort,  and  directed  every  operation* 
Unanimity  and,  confidence  presided  in  their  councils,  and  the 
cause  which  they  fought  for,  equally  interested  the  Comman-^ 
der  and  the  soldier,  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject.  "  All 
I /or  onel  each  for  all!"*  was  the  watchword  on  these  terrible 
days,  and  nobly  was  the  sentiment  maintained.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  a  spectator  to  have  been  carried  in  safety  through 
both  the  allied  and  French  armies,  and  witnessed  this  dreadful 
struggle* 

"  Might  darts  be  bid  to  turn  their  points  aw^^ 
And  iwords  around  him  innocently  play, 

1b»  Wars  whole  art  yrith  wonder  had  he  seen^  ' 

;   And  coMntecf  heroes  where  he  counted  nien/'f     ^;    .:,;•  vi*'  ,     j.  " 


!ti 


i 


To  the  Cotnmander  in  Chief,:):  Prince  Schwartstenbefg,  ^i*  his 
wise  and  prudent  measures,  Europe  is  deeply  indebted.  Ne- 
ver before  were  such  means  and  resources  committed  to  the 

*  Schwirtzehberg's  address  to  his  army  befote  tho  battle,  Oct.  15th.  " 

+  Pope*8  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  IV.  veisc  6151. 
t  This  gallant  chtef,  who  how  held  the  high  and  important  commend  of  half  Eu* 
rope  in  arms,  and  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  witli  so  much  honour,  is  a  NobIe« 
I  man  of  one  of  thc^^first  families  in  Austria:  he  is  A  diretit  dtscendant  of  the  hour* 

3fc         .  -  16 
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%ands  of  one  incHvidual,  and  never  were  any  more  closely  ap. 
f)lied,  or  more  skilfully  directed.  To  the  magnanimity  and 
bravery  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  a  particular  manner,  tn 
his  brave  followers,  and  in  short,  to  every  one  who  was  in 
this  battle,  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  complete  success  of 
these  glorious  days.  "  This  is  the  eighth  general  action," 
said  Lord  Cathcart,  **  seven  of  them  commanded  by  the 
ruler  of  France,  in  which  I  have  seen  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  his  army;  as  iisuiji, 
'unmindful  of  his  personal  danger,  he  approached  nerif  co- 
lumn, animating  the  officers  and  men  by  his  presence  and 
csxample,  and  by  a  few  energetic  words  touching  the  chords 
which  produce  the  strongest  effects  u^on  the  minds  of  the 
Russian  soldiers,  Confidence  in  the  Supreme  Beings  rengna- 
Hon  to  his  wil,  and  attachment  to  their  sovereign."*  Those 
only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  religious  temper  of  the 
Russian  soldiers,  and  their  complete  devotion  to  their  sovereign, 
can  duly  appreciate  the  impulse  which  such  conduct  on  the 
■part  of  Alexander,  would  create  in  them  at  such  a  moment. 
Brave  from  principle,  an  army  thus  compoiied  and  command- 
ed, n  jst  prove  irresistible.  There  is  no  part  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  allied  Sovereigns  and  their  Generals,  that  de- 
serve more  our  applause  and  attention,  than  that  uniform 
spirit  of  humility  and  reverence  with  which  they  expressed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  their  thanks  for  the  success  which  attended 
their  arms.  Such  things  were  ridiculed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Russians,  but  th^ir  effects  were  soon  seen,  and  put  to  silence  such 
miserable  attempts.  It  is  «ald,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th,  when  the  battle  was  clearly  decided  in  favour  of  the  al- 
lies, that  Prince  Schwartzenberg  rode  up  to  comrauniciite  this 
intell^ence  to  the  three  Sovereigns,  who  with  their  attendants 

Savoys  his  grandfather  baTiiig  mamed  a  Princess  of  Lichtenstefn,  «ho  vu  i 
^gnnd  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.     Prince  Schwartzenl)crg  derives  Iiit  title 
from  a  principality  of  that  name  in  the  German  empire,  of  which  he  is  wveitign , 
Prince;  he  also  possesses  •very  considerable  estates  in  Bohemia.     He  is  now  onlj 
in  the  47th  year  of  bis  age,  having  commenced  bis  military  career  at  a  very  carlj  | 
feriodofbislift.  ^  ^'^^  ^r^ 

^  .  ^  •  XK)rd  Cathcart's  dispatch,  Oct  19ifa. 
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and  suites,  were  stahding  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the  vil^ 
lave  of  Probestlieyda.  Irle  addressed  himself  to  liis  own  sove-* 
reign,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  communicated  the  pleasing 
intelligence.  That  Monarch  immediately  alighted  from  his 
borse,  and  with  his  head  uncovered,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  a 
solemn  manner,  returned  thanks  to  the  Kixa  of  Kings  for  this 
dorious  victory.  His  example  was  instantly  iblloucd  by  the 
other  sovereigns,  by, the  Commander  in  Chief  Prince  Schwart- 
zcnbcrg,  and  by  all  the  ofiicecs  of  their  stuff,  and  the  whole  of 
their  attendants,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  soleoux  and 
impressive  scenes  ever  seen  in  any  age  or  country.* 

That  the  French  army  fought  bravely,  it  were  folly  to 
doubt  That  great  skill  in  directing  its  operations,  during  these 
eventful  days,  was  evinced  by  its  principal  officers,  is  equally 
certain.  But  the  conduct  of  their  leader,  in  placing  them  ia 
such  a  situation,  where  even  victory  could  scarcely  extricate 
them,  was  altogether  unaccountable;  and  shews,  in  spite  of 
every  thing  his  blind  admirers  has  so  long  proclaimed,  in  his 
praise,  that  he  was  not  the  man  the  world  had  so  long  consi- 
dered him,  and  that  when  opposed  by  real  patriotism,  and  in- 
corrupted  integrity,  he  was  even  inferior  to  manj^..    In  a  strain. 

*  The  following  account,  from  an  eye  witness,  will  show,  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns continued  to  acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts,  the  favour  of  Heaven,,  in  con- 
I  fening  upon  tliem  this  signal  victory:— 

Vienna,  October  28.>~"  By  far  the  most  striking  and  reinarkable  circumstane* 

I  have  seen  on  the  Continent,  I  witnessed  on  Tuesday  the  1 8th,  v\».  the  comme-.'. 

monitioii  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic.     In  the  P)rater,  (or  Hyde  Park,)  20,000  chosen 

I  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  an  elevation,  was 

placed  an  altai ;  around  it  stood  12  priest*— ifil  the  beauty  and  faahiop.  of  Viennti 

were  of  course  not  far  off.    The  Field  and  Oeneral  06icers  were  prancing  their 

lionet  about — the  Ambassadors  and  Grandeea  w^re  exhibiting  in,  various  parts, 

nvben  101  cou;m  de  cannon  announced  the  approach  of  the  Sovereigns:  all  eyes 

I  were  turned  in  their  direction,  expecting  to  behold  them  advancing  in  full  pomp  of 

Imilitary  parade;  but  how  deeply  were  we  struck  at  semng  them  coming  on  the 

■ground  on  foot,  without  attendants,  and.  without  uttering  a  wordt  solemnly  walking 

pp  to  the  altar,  and  there  kneel  befoce  the  Kino  of  Kings  and  the. God  of  Victory! 

|I1u>y  were  joined  by  the  Empresses,   Quwn,  and.  Princesses,  who  were  followed 

'  all  the  Royal  Blood  in  Vienna.     At  the  raising.of  the  host,  tlie  whole  army  fell 

^n  one  knee! — so  thus,  at  the  same  instant,  did  I.  helxoM,  as  it  were,  all  Europe  in 

hanksgiving— a  most  awfully  subUmo  wght,  which, .  tomy  latest  day,  I  shall  re-. 

BPmber,"  .  .     . 

Vi<«i-^,;i"|.^  :,lft5^SSrCjir«' vJiTr-^i!.***:)!- 'f    - 
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of  the  severest  reproof  and  bitterest  reproach,  his  old  colleague 
the  Crown  Prince,  when  relating  the  occurrences  of  this  day 
gives  the  death  blow  to  his  military  renown.  He  points  out  in 
the  clearest  manner,  the  want  of  judgment,  which  made  Bu> 
naparte  place  his  army  **  In  such  an  unfavourable  position. 
The  Elster  and  the  Pleisse  in  his  rear,  a  marshy  ground  to  tra- 
verse,  and  only  a  single  bridge  for  the  passage  of  100,000  men 
and  3,000  bagga«,'e  waggons.  Ever^  one  asks,  is  this  the  great 
Captain  "who  kas  hitherto  made  Europe  tremble'i"^ 

The  enemy  in  his  account  of  these  battles  to  the  French  na- 
tion,  outdid  all  his  former  doings  of  falsehood  and  misrepre. 
sentation.  He  boldly  claimed  the  victory  in  all  of  them,  and 
i.tatcd  his  loss  at  only  6,500  men,  on  the  16th  and  18th,  and 
asserted,  that  his  retreat  to  Erfurt  became  necessary,  to  obtain 
H  supply  of  cannon  balls,  having  nearly  expended  what  he  had. 
To  account  for  the  capture  of  some  of  his  principal  Generals, 
and  the  loss  of  his  baggage  and  artillery,  he  opportunely 
brought  forward  the  story  of  the  ignorant  corporal  having 
blown  up  the  bridge  over  the  Elster,  while  one  part  of  the 
army  and  its  equipments  remained  on  the  side  of  Leipsic;  and 
only  at  the  end,  did  he  disclose  the  truth  in  some  degree,  by 
informing  his  subjects,  that  owing  to  this  unfortunate  accident, 
in  which  he  had  lost  12,000  men,  the  French  army  had  "losi 
its  victorious  attitude^*  and  was  arriving  at  Erfurt  as  " a de^ 
Jeated  army  should  arrive  "\  ,  With  these,  and  such  like  base 
evasions,  did  he  endeavour  to  ward  oft'  the  evil  day  of  disclos- 
ing to  the  people  of  France,  the  immense  extent  of  their  losses. 
But  vain  and  futile  were  «11  such  attempts.  The  battles  of  I 
Leipsic  spoke  in  a  voice  of  thunder  which  all  Europe  heard, 
but  at  which  only  the  oppressor  trembled. 

The  events  of  these  glorious  days  diffused  general  joy  through- 
out  Europe.     Confidence  between  nations  was  restored.    Op- 1 
pression  trembled  on  his  throne.    Discontent  hid  her  face. 
pisaffection  for  a  moment  disappeared)  and  for  once,  party 
i^pirit  was  not  to  be  heard  in  Britain.     All  ranks  and  degrees 


«,  ft;- 
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rfmen  gcemed  animated  with  the  same  feelings;  and  to  gild  the 
bitter  pill  of  recantation,  by  many  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
principles  ol"  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Liverpool  were  totally  different. 
Even  the  wildest  votaries  of  democracy  began  to  think  Bona- 
parte wns  an  enemy  to  their  country:  Nay  even  to  think,  that 
the  British  Ministers  were  wiser  than  they  had  imagined,  and 
that  they  deserved  some  praise  for  their  firmness  and  their  con- 
duct.   I3ritaiii,  indeed,  stood  at  this  moment,  in  an  envious 
mid  glorious  situation,  not  only  the  deliverer,  but  the  acknow- 
ledged deliverer  of  Europe.     There  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
these  happy  lands,  who  must  not  feel  his  bosom  glow  with 
pride  and  exultation,  at  the  following  passages  from  the  dis- 
patches of  Lord  Aberdeen,  speaking  upon  this  subject:  "  I 
cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  your  Lordship  upon 
the  brilliant  prospect  which  opens  before  us.     The  long  suffer- 
ings of  many  nations  are  drawing  to  a  close.     The  deliverance 
of  Europe  appears  to  be  at  hand.    The  ray  of  hope  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  civilized  world,  which  has  so  steadily  beamed  from 
our  own  happy  shores  is  now  rapidly  diffused  over  the  whole 
continent.    "  If  any  thing  can  add  to  our  feelings  of  exultation, 
as  Englishmen,  at  this  prospect,  it  is  the  reflection,  that  the  e- 
vcnt  will  be  mainly  attributable  to  the  unshaken  constancy  and 
perseverance  of  Great  Britain.    I  am  truly  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  to  your  Lordship,  that  this  feeling  is  not  confined  to  our- 
I  selves,  but  is  admitted  and  avowed  by  all  who  are  most  en- 
titled to  consideration."*     Attend  to  this,  all  ye  who  depre- 
ciate your  country's  power,  and  calumniate  her  fame,  and  for 
[once  let  the  blush  of  shame  cover  your  countenances.       ^  i»  >  > 

To  the  numbers  engaged  **  in  this  battle,  probably  one  of 
[the  most  extensive  and  most  generally  engaged,  that  ever  took 
Iplace,  at  least  in  modern  times,"f  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
|tum  our  attention.     Including  the  garrisons  of  Dresden  and 

eipsic,  and  exclusive  of  any  of  the  others,  the  effective  force 
Afhich  Bonaparte  had  on  the  15th,  must  have  been  neai'ly 
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f  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  Oct  19th. 
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280,000  men,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  taken 
from  the  General  Returns,  viz. 


.>*•!.;. 
-.-?'^ 


Strength  round  Dresden  at  first, 

Add  Castigliene't  reserves  joined,  «««<>»*«»'» 

Losses  till  bittle  of  the  16th,  «•%«**• 

Remain  log  force, 
Left  at  Dresden,  »»»»»%*^ 


»%*%*    421,000 

36,000 

457,000 
171,000 

■**     28C,000 
■****       3.5,000 


^  . ,   .  Remain  at  battles  of  Ijeipsic««*«««« 

'  Lost  at  Leipsic,- 

ikttt         Including  sick,  fled  from  do.  «%* 


251,000 
144,000 

107,000 


The  strength  of  the  allied  army  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  their  antagonists,  and  was  nearly  as  follows,  viz. 


Blucberand  Crswn  Prince  united,  ««%«•«* 
^,      ^Prussians  and  Russians,  by  Sir  C.  Stewart's  disp. 

J  Klenau's  corps,  do.  do. 

^*M  Klcist's  corps,  do. 

^AU  the  Anstrians,  at  least 


do. 


Total  on  the  16'th,< 
Lost  on  die  16tb,  say. 


130,000 

84,000 

10,000 

7,000 

100,000 

'(6)     331,000 
31,000 


300,000 
Re-enforced  by  Beningwn  on  th«  17tb,  %*»*«»*»v>%'»*    40,000 


•  iiJt*  'j*f  l;«>jrt^ 


,  i»?'f«  .m^-n-  5'st?^  )t,^iftim.i,T . 


'.:■'  >w*i^'l"-#  .-»f-«ftw    .■u:-w;v)- ■  brtk^^afiw^w.  l -W^.il-Jtf^^       340,000 

Besides  the  force  at  Dresden,  25,000  men,  and  that  under 
Tauenzien,  40,000  strong,  covering  Berlin,  Sir  C.  Stewart, 
in  his  dispatch  of  the  15th,  states  positively,  that  the  allied 
army  then  hemming  in  the  enemy,  was  800,000  strong,  round 
Leipsic;  and  Lord  Cathcart  says,  that  in  the  battle  of  the  I 

(a)  <•  I  have  t«ason  t»  believe  the  RussUb  and  Pmesiaa  army,  exceed^  8O,00D 
men,  to  these  may  be  added  the  corpa  of  Klenau  of  10,000  men,  together  with  cS 
the  Austrians.     A  re-enforcement  of  7,000  men,  of  the  Prussian  corps,  of  Ceu- 1 
ral  Klcist,  is  upon  the  road  from  Prague."    Sir  C.   Stewart's  dispatch,  Toplit^  j 
Oct  Ist^ 

(6)  "  On  the  other  hand  must  be  balanced  the  advantages  derived  from  1^1 
tipion  of  300,000  men,  surrounding  the  enemy  at  all  points,"  &c.  Sir  C.  Stcvj 
art's  dispatch,  Halle,  Oct.  15tb.        ,.,„...^    .„,,„,    ,, 
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ISth,  h&lf  a  million  of  effective  men  were  engaged,  and  add- 
inff  the  numbers  of  ihe  alliei  and  the  French  force  together, 
ai  here  stated,  it  is  about  550,000,  including  all  on  the  sick 
|i«t;  and  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  dispatches  wrote  up- 
on such  mighty  subjects,  and  where  the  thing  is  only  generally 
alluded  to,  it  b  not  to  be  expected,  that  it  can  be  so  accu- 
rate as  in  an  account  where  every  particular  is  watched  and 
particularly  noted,  as  has  been  the  cuse  in  the  tables  above 

stated. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  memorable  battles  of  Leipsic; 
where  2000  jucces  of  artillery,  on  both  sides,  continued  to  pour 
forth  death  and  destruction  amongst  half  a  milUon  of  men,  and 
whose  consequences  will  be  felt  to  succeeding  generations. 
According  to  the  account  of  Bonaparte,  the  French  army 
expended,  from  the  14th  to  the  20th,  220,000  cannon  balls, 
leaving  only  16,000  in  reserve.  Altliough  his  account  may  be 
doubted,  that  it  was  this  want  of  ammunition  alone  which 
made  him  retreat,  there  does  not  seem  much  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  his  relation,  as  to  the  number  used;  and  while 
it  shews  his  want  of  judgment  in  taking  it  for  granted  that 
236,000  cannon  balls  were,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe,  it  also  shews  what  a  destruction 
these  vengeful  weapons  must  have  occasioned.  As  each  side 
had  about  1000  pieces  of  cannon,  the  allies  probably  expended 
as  many,  while,  firom  nearly  600,000  men,  several  millions  of 
musquet-balls  must  have  been  c<Hnmissipned  for  this  work  of 
destruction.  -So  .«-  *>» 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  18th  and  19th  were  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  Bonaparte's  miseries  in  Russia,  and, 
on  the  former  of  which  days  Murat  was  defeated  by  Bening- 
sen  near  the  river  Nara,  and,  on  the  latter  Bonaparte  aban- 
loned  Moscow,  while  it  is  singular  that  on  the  same  days  of 

e  same  month  in  1806,  Bonaparte's  army  entered  Leipsic 

triumph,  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 

The  loss  of  the  allies,  in  all  these  bloody  affairs,  amounted 

I,  perhaps,  54,000  men,   killed  and  wounded,   as  is  more 

icularly  stated  in  the  general  tables,    and  which  gives 

t)out  129,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned,  on  both 
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«iilc8.  Thirty  thousand  woundcti,  na  mentioned  hy  Sir  C. 
Stcwnrt,  il'  taken  in  the  usunl  proportion,  wouUl  »crm  to  im. 
ply  thnt  the  Iomh  of  the  enemy  was  not  ho  great  nn  is  m]  ,)osc(]. 
But  we  must  recollect  that  the  wounded  found  in  Ix^i;>4ic  were 
not  all  that  were  wounded  in  these  dreadful  bnltlcs,  bccausv 
the  ruiuH  of  the  villages,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  were 
covered  with  them,  ond  the  enemy  carried  oli'  a  groat  num. 
ber  with  him.  Desides,  the  number  wounded  at  L<'ip8ic  v/ag 
in  reality,  lehs  in  proportion  to  the  killed,  than  in  any  other 
battle  in  modern  timeii,  because  the  greater  part  was  deciilul 
by  cavalry  ond  artillery.  In  the  battle  of  the  16th,  tins  was 
particularly  the  case,  and  in  these  cavalry  attacks,  m  (imittf 
to  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  already  quoted,  the  number  of 
killed  is  almost  equal  to  the  wounded.  Thirty  thousand 
wounded,  therefore,  found  in  T^eipsic,  considering  every  cir- 
cumstance, indicates  a  greater  loss  on  the  part  of  the  cnciny,  I 
than  is  generally  believed,  or  than  I  have  stated.  At  no  peri. 
od,  in  modern  times,  except  at  Borodino,  did  ever  suclitj 
•mall  space  afford  to  the  eye  such  a  horrible  picture. 

The  enemy  I\cl  from  these  fatal  fields  in  the  direction  of) 
Wiessenfells  and  Freyberg,  closely  pursued  by  the  allied 
army,  and  particularly  by  that  part  commanded  by  the  gftl-l 
lant  Blucher,  who,  over  the  same  ground  wliore  he  witnessed! 
the  fall  of  his  country  seven  years  before,  now,  in  his  turn,! 
drove,  in  greater  dismay  and  confusion,  the  remainder  of  hitl 
former  haughty  conquerors.  In  this  precipitate  flight  Bona'| 
parte  marched  over  the  fields  where  he  fought  the  battle  i 
Lutzcn,  and  the  road  by  which  he  advanced  after  it.  Bul,| 
how  changed  in  his  manner!  how  ibwcrcd  in  his  hopes! 
had  now  lost  his  **  victorious  rr^i:f!frf  S  .  .J  fled  .  ,  by  th 
rules  of  war,  a  beaten  enemy  should  fly.  *•  The  clmtdij  im 
collected  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Jameses  during  the  mnter" 
burst  in  a  "  clap  of  thunder'*  on  the  turrets  of  Leipsic,  "j 
verised  his  chimerical  hapest    and  dismembered  his  Emfin^ 

X       these    glorious    plains,    the   s'uoord    of  Alexander  hai 
•*  cut  I'snnder  that  Gordian  knot"*  of  misery  and  woe, 

.  severest,  most  intricate,  and  most  galling,  that  had  evert 

•  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  May  2d. 
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1  _  scourged  mankind.     At  every  stop  the  alliei  advanced 
they  took  priionen,  and  found  tiiu  roads  covered  with  the 
lick,  dead,  and  dying,  from  li  unger  and  fatigue.     Their  line 
of  inarch,  aaya  the  Austrian  bulletin  writer,  resembled  that 
from  Moscow  to  the  Berezina;  the  most  awful  Sisene  of  hu- 
man misery  ever  man  occasioned  or  beheld.    **  The  number 
of  (lead  bodies  on  the  route  increases  from  day  to  day.    Thou- 
.ni\(ls  o!  soldiers,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  fall  be- 
lii.)ij,  01. 1  the  greatest  part  die,  before  they  can  be  carried  to 
nn  hospitd.    All  the  woods  for  the  extent  of  many  miles,  on 
[,uA\  sides  of  the  route,  are  filled  with  fugitives,  and  sick  and 
abandoned  soldiers.     Every  where  the  enemy  leaves  cannon 
nnd  carriages;  he  buries  his  artillery,  or  throws  it  into  the 
rivers;  his  situation  gets  worse  and  worse  at  every  step.     Our 
advanced  guard  encamps  among  dead  bodies;  the  churches* 
the  houses,   are  encumbered  with  dead  and  dying  French- 
men; and  thousands  of  stragglers,   in  the  agonies  of  death, 
are  wandering  every  where  in  the  most  miserable  condition* 
According  to  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  brave  warri- 
ors who  made  the  last  campaign  in  Russia,  the  road  by  which 
hhe  enemy  retired  presents  the  same  aspect  as  that  from  Moscffao 
1/0  the  Berezina."*    The  miseries  of  the  flying  enemy  wei  e 
[increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  the  attempt,  on  his  part,  to 
[carry  off  his  cannon,   and  many  of  his  sick  and  wounded; 
not,  as  the  gallant  Bluchcr  justly  observed,  from  **  any  prin- 
ciple of  humanity,   but  probably  as  matter  of  boast,  in  the 
elations  that  might  be  given  to  the  world."f    This,  no  doubt, 
vas  his  real  motive,  the  consequences  of  which  were  moat  di»- 
L'^trous  indeed.    The  roads,  in  many  places,  were  so  completely 
blocked  up  with  cannon,  carriages,  dead  men,  and  horses,  as  to 
ader  tbcm,  impassable.     From  Eisenach  to  Fulda,  in  parti- 
ular,  a  distance  of  6fty  English  miles,  this  was  the  case)  and 
Dtwithstanditif  his  distress,  his  love  of  mischief  never  left  him, 
ut  as  in  other  places,  and  in  the  midst  of  success,  the  same 
I  pillaging  and  baraiiig  of  towns  and  villages,  here  mariced  the 
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ferocity  with  whicli  the  enemy  had  conducted  himself."*  'f|,g 
number  of  dead  bodies  might  have  been  counted  by  hundreds. 
The  dead  and  dying  were  frequently  mixed  together,  lyinfrin 
]groupes  of  six  or  «ight,  by  half  extinguished  fires,  by  the  road 
side.  Several  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  it  was  obvious,  had  even 
**  been  compelled  to  move  on  foot,,  as  their  bodies  xeere  fmiiid  on 
the  roady  with  the  sticks  with  which  thei/  e7t,dea'voHred  to  mj]>- 
port  their  march  Itfing  by  their  sid.er.."f  What  agony,  distres* 
and  horror  must  have  been  here !  Napoleon  could  not  have 
tjompelled  all  these  to  move,  some  others  must  have  assisted 
him  in  driving  them  on!  Yet  France  dares  to  lift  u})  her  head 
and  talk  of  the  humanity  of  her  chiUlren.  It  woiihl  he  per- 
fectly superfluous  to  expatiate  further  on  this  subject.  No 
language  could  make  it  stronger — That  "  it  was  like  the  road 
from  Moscow  to  the  Berezina),"  says  more  than  any  thing  which 
could  be  wrote  upon  this  subject. 

The  enemy  continued  his  flight  in  the  direction  of  Fukk 
apparently  wishing  to  gain  the  Rhine  by  Ehreubreitstein,  that 
being  the  nearest  road,  and  in  which  direction  General  Biuchei 
continued  his  pursuit,  by  which  means  the  enemy  wus  rescue 
ed  from  total  destruction,  and  thtsr  leader  again  escaped  i 
death  or  captivity.  In  this  retreat,  fnmi  the  20th  to  tlie 
28th,  he  lost  at  least  25,000  men,  principally  prisoners.  But 
though  escaped  the  grasp  of  Blucher,  he  was  not  destined  toj 
reach  the  Rhine  in  safety. 

Immediately  upon  the  signatiire  of  the  treaty  with  BavariaatJ 
Branau,  on  the  8th  October,  General  Wrede  broke  up  tionit 
place,  with  about  60,000  men:}^  under  bis  command,  audi 
marched  for  the  Mayne.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  hepc^| 
formed  a  march  of  250  miles,  and  approached  Wuitzburgy 
the  garrison  of  which,  6000  strong,  abandoned  it,  and  re-j 
treated  to  Frankfort.§  Here  General  Wrede,  perhaps,  hcardj 
of  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  the  French  army  at  Leipsic,[ 

*  Bliicher's  report,  Fulda,  October  31st  f  Do.  do, 

t  "'On  the  24tli  of  this  month,  General  Wrede  will  be  at  Wurtzburgh,  witbili-| 
out  60,000  men."  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch,  October  22d;  also  Bonaparte's  kI 
Vrount  of  the  battle  of  Hanau,  says,  from  60  to  70,000  men. 

$  Austrian  official  buUctio,  aad  Sii-  C.  Stewart's  dispatches. 
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and  the  line  of  their  flight,  for  he  pushed  on  with  increased 
speed,  and  reached  Ilanau  on  the  ?«fhj  where  he  captured 
the  garrison  of  1200  men.  Next  day  the  advanced  columns  of 
the  flying  enemy  began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  Geln- 
hauscn  road,  who  were  immediately  attacked  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  ♦OOO  men.  The  following  day,  however,  a  more 
obstinate  and  bloody  engagement  ensued.  General  Wrede  had 
only  about  30,000  of  his  army  up  with  him;  but  with  this 
small  force  he  threw  himself  in  the  direct  road  of  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  about  80,000  strong.*  The  engagement  lasted  most 
part  of  the  day,  and  was  very  severe.  The  enemy,  though  he 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  passage  to  Frankfort,  did  it  at  the 
expence  of  15,000  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  15,000  pris-. 
oners.  That  of  the  allies  amounted  to  7000,  killed  and 
wounded,  and  General  Wrede  it  was  supposed  mortaUj', 
though  fortunately  it  has  not  been  so.  This  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  murderous  in  this  campaign.  Eye-witnesses  declare,  that 
at  no  other  place,  not  even  at  Leipsic,  were  so  many  dead  bo- 
dies found  in  an  equal  space.  Nearly  at  the  close  of  this  en^ 
gagement  a  considerable  body  of  Cossacks  and  qavalry,  from 
I  the  main  army,  came  up  with  the  French  army,  and,  at- 
!  tacking  it  on  the  north  side  at  the  same  time,  occasioned  it 
considerable  loss,  which  Bonaparte  perceiving,  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle  with  10,000f  cavaLry,  which  General  Chemicheff 
continued  to  follow  and  harass  considerably.  With  these  Bo- 
naparte fled  to  Frankfort,  which  he  was  quickly  obliged  tu 
labandop,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  once-formidable  army, 
[now  reduced  to  about  50,000  men,:}^  to  take  refuge  in  Mentz, 
[where  he  arrived  on  the  2d,  thus  placing  the  iron  barrier  o£ 
[the  Rhine  between  him  and  his  pursuers.        .  ^ 
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*  "  And,  in  his  battles  with  General  Wrede,  he  seems  to  have  brought  forward 

|70  or  80,000  men,  a  force  much  beyond  what  we  estimated  him  to  possess,  after 

lis  various  losses."     Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  Hanover,  Nov.  1 1  tb.     Lord  Aber- 

«n  said,  in  his  dispatch  of  October  22d,  that  tlie  force  then  with  hor.aparte  was. 

^lipposed  to  be  about  80,000  men.     In  bis  flight  Bonaparte  must  hitvc  been  joined, 

1  a  considerable  number  of  tronps,  from  the  country  and  towns  in  his  route;  but 

iic  number  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

f  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  Hanover,  Not*  1 1th, " 
t  Lord  Cathcart's  dispatch,  Nov.  8th. 
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In  his  accounts  of  these  battles,  the  enemy,  with  his  usual 
audacity  and  disregard  for  truth,  claimed  a  great  victory 
rating  the  loss  of  the  allies,  in  both  affairs,  at  7,150  killed. 
wounded,  and  drowned,  with  9000  prisoners.  At  Mentz 
the  tyrant  again  left  his  miserable  army,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bertrand,  the  whole  amount  of  whose  force  was  on- 
Jy  estimated  at  40,000  strong.  From  theuce  he  proceeded 
on  the  8th,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  his  servile  Senate,  for  his  victo- 
ties  in  this  second  glorious,  or  rather  roost  inglorious  and  fatal 
campaign.*  Four  hundred  thousand  men,  he  told  us  in  the 
Spring,  were  on  the  Elbe,  and  200,000  more  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Italy;  but  only  40,000,  and  part  of  his  guards,  were 
all  that  could  now  be  found  of  them. 

St.  Cyr,  who  was  left  with  a  large  force  in  Dresden,  learn- 
ing  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  battles  of  Leipsic,  endeavoured 
to  force  his  way  through  the  blockading  force,  and  to  reach 
Torgau.  There  he  calculated,  that  he  would  be  able  to  extri. 
tricate  the  garrison  in  that  place,  and  afterwards,  with  their 
united  forces,  to  march  upon  Wittemberg,  and  relieve  it.  Car- 
rying the  force  collected  from  these  three  places  to  Magde. 
burgh,  he  intended  to  relieve  it  also,  and  subsequently,  with 
the  strength  assembled  from  all  these  places,  he  meant  to  form 
a  junction  with  Davoust,  and  afterwards  try  to  cut  their  way  to 
France.  Had  he  escaped  from  Dresden,  his  force  was  such,  as 
would  easily  have  overpowered  the  besieging  armies  before  any 
of  the  other  fortresses,  and  these  garrisons,  joined  with  Da- 
voust, would  have  mustered  a  force  of  100,000  men,  certainly 
a  formidable  army,  and  which  might  have  occasioned  the  al- 
lies much  trouble.  St.  Cyr,  however,  was  not  able  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  He  was  driven  back  to  Dresden,  with  con- 
siderable loss,  where,  after  suffering  the  greatest  distress,  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender,  with  all  his  forces,  amounting  to 
85,000  men,  as  prisoners  vf  war,  as  no  other  conditions  wouU 
be  granted  to  them.     The  most  dreadful  distress  was  suffered 


*  OiRcial  dispatches  from  Bonaparte,  October  Silt,  Not.  3d  aod  7tli,  from  Fnili*j 
Sbn  sad  Mentz;  and  fam  papers. 
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in  this  and  other  towns,  both  by  the  French  troops  and  the 
inhabitants,  from  famine  and  disease.  Hundreds  of  the  for- 
mer died  weekly,  and  their  putrid  remains  met  the  eye  in 
every  direction,  thrown  out  on  dunghills  and  other  places. 
Tlic  hospitals  were  crowded  with  dying  and  dead,  and  waggon 
loads  of  putrid  bodies  were  found  in  sequestered  spots  in  Tor- 
(jau  and  other  places.  So  dreadflU  was  the  sickness  at  this 
latter  place,  that  aller  it  surrendered,  the  allies,  for  some  time, 
durst  not  introduce  any  troops  into  the  town.  The  whole  of 
Saxony  was,  indeed,  rendered  a  desart,  and  her  cities  were  be- 
eome  graves  for  the  perishing  thousands.  Dearly  did  she  pay 
for  the  adherence  of  her  Sovereign  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon, 
when  she  could  have  acted  otherwise. 

In  the  meantime  the  main  body  of  the  allied  army  continu- 
ed to  advance  upon  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  towards  Mentz; 
opposite  which,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  French, 
under  Bertrand,  were  forming  entrenched  lines.  These  the 
allied  armies  attacked  and  carried  on  the  9th  November,  after 
a  considerable  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Victory  had  now 
placed  the  allied  armies  on  the  banks  oi  the  Rhine.  From  the 
heights  of  Hocheim,  they  beheld  this  noble  river  winding  along 
in  majesty  before  them.  At  the  si^ht  of  this  animating  pro- 
pped, so  dear  to  the  feelings  of  every  German,  the  whole  army, 
ipon  the  appearance  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  saluted  him 
ith  one  general  shout  o^  joy  and  admiration.  The  prospect 
rought  to  the  recollection  of  many  of  them,  the  days  of 
leir  former  glory  and  independence,  and  recalled 


*•  the  taltsof  oiher  times." 
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i)n  the  5th  and  6th,  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  Germany, 
ke.  &c.  and  their  numerous  suites,  arrived  at  Frankfort, 
pre  they  were  welcomed  with  unbounded  joy  by  all 
sses.*  Blucher,  with  "  the  glorious  army  of  Silesia," 
Bvanced  towards  Cologne,  and,  on  the  13th,  arrived  in  the 
pghbourhood  of  Dusseldorff,  which  had  previously  been  tak- 
possession  of.    General  Klenau  was  detached  to  assist 

*  Lord  Cathcart's  dupatche!<,  FranUbrt,  Nov.  8tb  and  10th. 
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in  reducing  Dresden;  Kliest  besieged  Erfurt;  and  Beningscn 
with  Tauenzien,  the  latter  of  whom  had  a  large  force  with 
him,  were  detached  down  tlie  Elbe  against  Magdeburgh,  and 
to  join  Walmodcn  before  Hamburgh.  The  Crown  prince 
with  a  formidable  army,  took  the  road  to  Hanover,  whose 
inhabitants  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  willingly  re 
turned  to  the  allegiance  of  their  former  Sovereign.  The 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  fell  to  pieces.  Jerome  fled  in  dismav 
beyond  the  Rhine  "  in  a  hairible  state"*  Bremen  was  quick. 
ly  freed  from  its  oppressors.  The  navigation  of  the  Wesor 
and  the  Ems  was  -completely  restored,  while  strong  divisions ot 
the  Crown  Prince's  army  marched  towards  Holland,  preced- 
ed  by  those  "  eyes  of  the  army,  'f  the  indefatigable  Cossacks. 
Their  approach  was  the  harbinger  of  liberty  wherever  thev 
camc'— joy  and  gladness  awakened  in  every  town  and  hamlet  at  \ 
the  sight  of  the  h^rdy  warrior  of  the  Don. 

Every  where  the  people  received  the  allied  armies  with  mi. 
feigned  joy  and  gladness;  while  the  host  of  French  spies,  doua.l 
nicrs,  and  other  reptiles  of  the  same  species,  fled  in  consterna* 
tion  to  that  infatuated  country,  which  had  sent  them  forth.  The 
Rhenish  Confederation,  that  dreadful  tool  of  ambition,  and  that] 
infamous  bond  of  German  slavery,  was  dissolved  in  a  moment; 
and  every  one  of  its  members  hastened  to  renounce  their  qoD' 
nexion  with    their  former  imperious  master,   and  return  tol 
the  former  order  of  things,   to  the  great  joy  of  their  sub«j 
jects.  .;r,N-.  .  '..::i  ':■     w. 

In  Italy,    although  r\o  great  battle  had  taken  ^We,  tkl 
Austrians  continued  to  be  successful,    General   Nugent  con-| 
tinned  to  press  after  the  Viceroy,  who  fell  back  first  from  I 
Tagliamento — then  from  the  Piave — next  from  the  Brenta— a 
lastly  from  the  Adige.     General  Hillier  having  assembled 
army  r)f  60,000  men:f  at  Trent,   commenced  operations 


•  Intercepted  letter  to  Murat,  "  I  am  in  a  horrible  state,  and  have  only ; 
miserable  cc.iscripts  with  me."  ^ 

f  Crown  Prince's  bulletins. 

\  "  People  of  Italy, — I  have  passed  the  Alps  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  anii^ 
enter  the  plains  of  Italy."     Rillier's  addre8^  Trent,  October  26th. 
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the  Upper  Atlige,  an^,  while  he  threatened  Verona,  marched 
toffJrfds  Milan.  Istria,  Croatia,  lUyria,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Venetian  territories,  except  Venice  itself,  was  cleared  curly 
in  November;  the  enemy  having  lost,  to  that  period,  about 
20000  men  in  prisoners  and  deserters,  besides  killed  and 
wounded.  ' 

The  army  under  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  having  reco- 
vered from  the  fatigues  it  had  undergone  before  St.  Sebas- 
tians, prepared  again  to  advance  to  farther  successes.     A 
strong  force  under  the  Spanish  General  Espana,  was  left  to 
blockade  the  strong   forti'ess   of  Pampluna,    where  it   was 
known  great  scarcity  prevailed,  and  which  was  soon  expected  to 
occasion  d)e  surrender  of  that  place.      On  the  morning  of 
[the 7th  October,  the  left  wing  crossed  the  lower   Bidassoa, 
and  attacketl  the  French  positions  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  which  they  carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner.     In 
this  action  the  Spanish  troops  again  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  and  turned  and  carried  the  enemy's  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  height  of  Mandale.     The  9th  British  regiment 
I  met  with  a  serious  opposition,  and  charged  with  the  bayonet 
loftencr  than  once;  they  suffered  considerably.     Foremost  in 
[this  noble  service  was  the  hero  of  Barossa;  he  commanded 
[that  part  of  the  army  which  had  now  established  itself  within 
[the  French  territory,  and  was  the  first  which  planted  the  vic- 
[torious  stundards  of  Britain  on  the  fields  of  France.     Having 
done  so  he  resigned  his  command  to  Sir  John  Hope,  who 
|had  arrived  the  preceding  day,  and  on  account  of  ill  health 
returned  to  England.     The  whole  army  regretted  his  depar- 
bre;  by  whom  he  was  universally  beloved  and  esteemed.     In 
this  engagement  the  enemy  was  supposeil  to  have  lost  more 
|han  2000  men;  the  allies  1562,  of  which  number  577  were 
British.*    Of  these  important  events  no  notice  whatever  was 
aken  by  the  French  government,  who  beheld  the  sacred  ter- 
ritory violated  and  inva4ed  by  those  nations  whom  they  treated 
»ith  such  contempt,  and   who,  it  was  haughtily  predicted, 
krc  to  be  driven  into  the  sea  at  Lisbon.    But  the  tables  were 
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f  Wellington's  dispatch,  Lezuro,  October  9th. 
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turned  upon  France,  and  she,  in  her  turn,  was  doomed  to  l 
bow  her  haughty  head  beneath  the  arm  of  the  conqueror  and 
to  feel  some  of  those  miseries  which  she  hgd  so  long  been  hea 
ing  upon  defenceless  nations. 

Pampluna,  closely  blockaded,  and  without  any  prospect  of  I 
being  relieved,  and  their  provisions  being  completely  exhausted  [ 
the  garrison  was  compelled,  on  the  31st  October,  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  Spanish  force  under  Don  Carlos  tie  Ey 
pana.  The  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  4200  men;  the  gar- 
rison  at  first  was  about  5000  strong.  Thus,  with  scarcely  anylo 
on  the  side  of  the  allies,  the  conquest  of  this  most  important  place! 
was  achieved,  and  which  Bonaparte  had  obtained  possesion  I 
of  by  the  basest  conduct  at  the  commencement  ofhisunprin. 
cipled  designs  on  Spain.     The  Spanish  General,  already  men- 
tioned,  obtained  the  greatest  praise  from  the  Marquis  of  \Vel.| 
lington,  for  his  conduct  during  the  blockade.     This  Generall 
adopted  a  plan  worthy  of  imitation  on  all  similar  occasionJ 
by  declaring  that  he  would  make  the  garrison  answer  nitlil 
their  lives,  man  for  man  for  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  wb 
should  perish  for  want;    which  declaration    occasioned  thel 
speedier  surrender  of  the  place. 

Pampluna  reduced,  there  remained  no  other  fortification  oni 
the  west  of  tjie  Pyrenees  to  divide  Lord  Wellington's  attend 
tion,  but  Santona,  and  which  was  too  much  isolated  and  too  fat 
removed  from  the  scene  of  operations,  to  OQcasion  himanji 
uneasiness.  Notwithstanding  the  approach  of  winter,  and  tin 
severity  of  the  weather  amongst  the  liigh  ridges  of  the  PjJ 
renees  which  the  army  occupied,  it  was  determined  to  ad- 
vance. Indeed,  this  measure  became,  in  some  degree,  ind 
pensible,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  troops  more  comfortabi 
quarters,  independent  of  the  vast  importance  of  distr8ctiii| 
the  enemy's  attention  after  his  first  serious  reverses  in  Geij 
many.  Soult  occupied  a  strong  fortified  position  in  front  of  ti 
British  army,  and  had  received  considerable  re-enforcementsa 
the  conscription  of  30,000  men,  ordered  out  in  the  southen 
provinces  of  France.  ,  Bayonne  was  prepared  for  a  siege,  i 
an  entrenched  camp  formed  under  its  walls,  as  well  as  fori 
cations  erected  upon  the  banks  of  both  the  Nive  and  the  Adou 
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At  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  Nov.  the  Bri- 
lisb  army  moved  forward  to  attack  the  enemy's  lijies,  which, 
for  three  months  preceding,  he  had  been  fortifying  with  the 
(rreatest  labour  and  care;  and,  afler  a  hard  contest,  succeed- 
ed in  compelling  the  enemy  to  abandon  whatever  was  not  taken 
from  tlicm  by  force.  As  the  enemy's  position,  on  his  right, 
was  extremely  strong,  the  object  of  the  attack  was  to  force  the 
enemy's  centre,  and  establish  the  allied  forces  in  the  rear  of  it. 
Sir  Lowry  Cole  obliged  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  redoubt,  on 
their  right,  in  front  of  the  Surre;  and,  that  in  front  of  the 
left  of  the  village,  was  also  evacuated,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  corps  of  General  le  Cor  to  attack  it.  General  Sir  Lowry 
Cole  then  attacked  and  possessed  himself  of  the  village,  which 
hail  been  turned  on  the  left,  by  the  3d  division  under  Major 
General  Colville;  and  on  its  right  by  the  reserve  of  Andalu- 
sia, under  General  Giron.  General  Charles  Baron  Alten 
[Carried  the  positions  of  La  Petitte  La  Rhune.  The  whole 
then  co-operuted  in  the  attack  up#n  the  enemy's  main  posi- 
tion behind  the  village.  The  3d  and  7th  divisions  immediate- 
[  ly  carried  the  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  centre,  and 
the  light  division  those  on  the  left;  while  the  4th  division,  with 
the  reserve  of  Andalusia  on  the  left,  attacked  their  positions 
in  their  centre.  These  attacks  completely  succeeded,  and  the 
[enemy  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  strong  positions,  after 
Ihaving  sustained  considerable  loss. 

The  enemy's  position  behind  Anhoe,  their  redoubts  on  that 
Bank,  and  all  the  entrenchments  on  the  banks  of  the  Nivelle, 
kvere  carried  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  by  General  Sir 
IHenry  Clinton,  and  the  Portugue.«»e  division  under  Lieuten- 
»nt-Gehcral  Sir  John  Hamilton.     The  enemy's  pictjuets  on 
Iho  Nivelle,  and  in  front  of  Anhoe,  were  driven  in  by  Gene- 
ral Pringlo's  brigade,  under  the  ct>mii.and  ^f  the  Hon.  Sir 
^Villiam  Stewart,  and  then  Major-General  Byng's  brigade  of 
|lte'2d  division  carried  the  entrenchments,  and  a  redoubt  fur- 
ber  on  the  enemy's  left.     General  IMorillo  covered  tlie  ad- 
ance  of  the  whole  to  the  heights  l)chiiid  Anhoe,  by  attacking 
|ie  enemy  at  Mandarin,  and  following  them  to  Itzatcc.     By 
b»;  operations  of  the  troops  under  GenerglHill,  the  enemy 
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were  coinpellotl  to  retire  towards  the  bridge  of  Canibo  on  the 

Nivp,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Mandarin,  which  wci  > 

pushed  into  the  mouiituins  towards  Baggory,  by  part  of  the 

2d  division,  under  General  Stewart.      I'art  of  the  eneinv's 

troops   had   retired  from  their   centre,  and  had  crossed  tho 

Nivelle  at  St.  Pc,  and  as  soon  as  the  6th  division  upproachn! 

the  3d  division,  under  Vajof  General  Colville,  and  tiic  7th 

nnder  General  Le  Cor,  crossed  that  river,  attacked,  and  im, 

mediately  gained  possession  of  the  heights  beyond  it.    The 

day  was,  ho\»x.'ver,  by  this  time,  too  far  spent  to  make  imy 

further  movement;  ami  the  enemy,  after  having  evacuated  Ai- 

cain  on  the  afternoon,  abandoned  all  their  positions  and  works 

in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  during  the  night,  and  retired  up- 

on  Bidart,  destroying  all  the  bridges  on  the  lower  Nivelle, 

The  army  continued  to  follow  them  as  fost  as  tlie  situation 

of  the  roads  would  irllow;  and  the  enemy  finally  rctirwl  into 

their  entrenched  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne.    The  loss 

X)f  thei'Vench  army,  in  this  brilliant  ailair,  was  61  piecesofcnn- 

non,  1 500  prisoners,  and  at  least  double  the  number  killed  and 

wounded ;  400  of  the  latter  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  i 

conquerors.     The  loss  of  the  allies  was  also  considerable,  andj 

amounted  to  2626  killed  and  wounded,  and  73  umsiiig,  of 

which  2M2  were  British.*  -.^    . 

These  continued  and  brilliant  successes  of  the  Britibh  Gcn^l 
eral,  threw  the  nation  into  an  extacy  of  joy.     Wellington : 
victory  were  synonrmous  terms;  and,  whenever  or  wherever  liel 
moved,  fresh  glory  to  the  British  name,  and  safety  to  thel 
Peninsula,    was   certainly  anticipated.      By  th(?se  successfiilf 
operations  the  army  was  removed,  at  that  inclement  season  oil 
the  year,  into  more  comfortable  quarters;  and,  as  the  autuma 
rains  were  then  commenced,  it  was  expected  that  some  tin 
would  elapse  bt^bre  any  further  operations  could  take  placeJ 
The  enemy,  to  his  dreadful  disasters  and  unparalleled  misfofi 
tunes  in  Germany,  had  now  the  inexpresiiible  mortificutioii  ll 
see  a  victorious  army  not  only  wintering  in  France,  threatenit 
Ills  finest  and  most  vulnerable  provinces,  but  also,  that  army  cool 
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posed  of  ircn  lie  hnd  again  nn<l  again  lield  up  to  the  dcrisioa 
of  all  Europe,  as  novices  in  the  art  of  war,  and  commanded  by 
a  lender,  to  whose  talents,  every  one  of  his  boasted  Captains 
bad  been  compelled  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory. 

Driven  from  the  Nivelle,  and  all  his  posts  along  that  river, 
the  enemy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  compelled  to  take  re- 
furrc  witliin  his  entrenched  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne. 
This  had  been  rendered  exceedingly  strong  by  the  enemy,  who 
bad  liecn  *ily  employed  in  fortifying  it,  ever  since  the  battle 
ol'  Vittoritt.  It  was  constructed  under  the  fire  of  the  guns  of 
the  place.  The  right  rested  upon  the  Adour,  the  front  of 
the  centre  wgs  .  ivered  with  a  morass,  occas'oned  by  a  ri- 
vulet which  falls  into  the  Adour.  The  left  was  between  the 
Nivennd  the  Adour,  on  which  latter  river  the  left  rested.  Bay- 
onne itselt^  was  besides  a  very  strong  and  a  regularly  fortified 

ace,  the  woi'k  of  the  celebrated  Vauban.  On  this  formid- 
able position,  Soult,  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  all  the  French 
Generals,  with  perhaps  60,000  men,  now  held  his  quarters, 
and  (^posed  the  advance  of  the  British  General.  Besides 
the  troops  in  this  formidable  position,  the  enemy  had  a  con- 
Isiderable  force  at  Ville  Tranche  and  Monguerre,  and  also  a 
Istrong  division  of  the  army  of  Catalonia,  under  General  Pa- 
ris, at  St.  Jean  Pied  du  Port.  Confident  and  secure  in  his  truly 
Ifonnidable  position,  the  enemy  derided  the  efforts  of  his  ad- 
versary; but  to  whose  supericfr  talents   and  abilities  he  was 

Eiin  destined  to  yield. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Nivelje,    tlie  weather  had  conti- 
|iued  so  un&vourable,   from  the  incessant  rains,    that  it  was^ 

npossible  to  undertake   any  military  operations   of  conse- 
luence.    The  westerly  winds,   wjbich,  at  that  season  of  the 

ar,  blow  from  the  vast  Atlantic,  bear  along  in  their  course, 
blumes  of  clouds,  which  are  arrested  in  their  progress  to 
K  eastward,  by  the  towering  summits  of  the  Pyrenees;  and 

hich  clouds  and  accumulated  vapours,  fall  out  in  dreadful 
kluges  of  rain,    around    their-  western    borders,    swelling 

!  numerous  rapid  rivers  which  take  their  rise,  in  them,  and. 

iindating  the    low    country.      These,,  however,,  having  in 

[great  measure    passed    ov6r,    by  the  beginning  of  Der . 
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cember,  the  Marqiiin  of  Wellington  ordorctl  bridpfcs  to  |» 
constructed  over  the  Nive,  and  on  the  8th  cummenccu  his  oper- 
ations for  the  passage  of  that  river,  in  order,  by  f'lituro  mmjaMi- 
vres,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  formidable*  position 
in  front  of  Bayonne.     This  movement  broaght  on  a  series  of 
desperate  and  sanguinary  contests,  scarcely  e(]uallL>d  by  any 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Peninstda,  and  which,  ended  in 
the  complete  success  of  the  views  of  the  General  of  the  nllicd 
forces.     On  the  Oth,  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and   Marshal  Sir 
William  Berciford,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Adour,  ortlm 
Adoura,  the  former  in  the  neighbourhood  of  '."agipo,  and  the 
latter,  with  the  sixth  division,  under  Lieutenant  Gen.  Henry 
Clinton,  in  order  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  at  Ustaritz. 
Both  succeeded  completely.  The  enemy's  force  wns  inimcdinte- 
ly  driven  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  retired  towards 
Bayonnc,  along  the  road  from  St.  Jean  Pied  du  Port.    Those 
posted  near  Cambo,  had  very  nearly  been  intercepted  by  tlie 
sixth  division.     Beyond  Villa  F ",nche,  and  on  some  lieigliwi 
parallel  with  the  Adour,  the  enemy  assembled  a  considernbk' 
force.    The  8th  Portuguese  regiment,  under  Colonel  Douglas,  I 
rind  the  9th  Cacadores,  under  Colonel  Brown,  and  the  British  j 
light  infantry  battalions  of  the  6th  division,  attacked  and  cor- 
ried  both  the  heights  and  the  village;  but  the  roads  wcrostillj 
so  very  deep,  that  the  day  was  too  fur  spent  at  the  close  of  thwl 
operations,  to  think  of  advancing  any  further  on  that  side.! 
While  those  operations  were  going  on  with  the  right  wing,  the! 
left  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Genenli 
Sir  John  Hope,  advanced  forward,  by  the  great  road  from  I 
Jean  de  Luz  to  Bayonne;  and  reconnoitcred  the  cntrenchci 
camp,  below  the  city,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  po 
at  Ikavitz  and  Anglet.     The  light  division  also,  under  Majoi 
General  Alten,  advanced  from  Bassussary,  and  reconnoitei 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  al^er  which,  bth  I 
nnd  Sir  John  Hope  retired  to  the  ground  which  they  had  pn 
viously  occupied.     The  enemy's  force,  stationed  at  St.  Ja 
Pied  du  Port,  being  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the  id 
of  tlic  army,  if  they  remnincd  in  that  place,  tell  back  upon! 
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P  lois,  in  consequence  of  which,  Ocncrnl  Morillo's  divivionof 
Smnisii  Int'nutry,  niul  Col.  Vivian'*  brigade  of  light  (Irngoons, 
vcro  iitatioiiod  at  Urcuray  and  Ilaspupni,  to  observe  them. 
Soultj  wl'"  ^"*  ^^^^   aware  oF  tNPdesigns  of  his  adver- 

,  „„(l  nUo  of  tlie  danger  of  his  situation,  if  these  were 
succcsslul,  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  prevent 
it.  During  the  night  of  the  9th,  with  this  object  in  view, 
lie  witbrcw  all  his  forces  from  his  left,  where  the  Adour 
itill  formed  a  barrier  against  his  foes,  with  the  exception  of 

many  ns  were  sufficient  to  man  the  works  in  front  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill.  In  consetjuence  of  which,  General  Hill  ad- 
vaiicwl  and  occupied  the  jMi^ition,  "  intended  for  hiniy"  with 
his  right  to  the  Adour,  and  his  left  bearing  upon  Villa  Tranche, 
communicating  with  the  centre  of  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Dercsford,  by  means  of  a  bridge  over  the 

Nive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Soult  marched  out  of  lys  en- 
trenched camp  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  except  those  left 
in  the  works  before  General  Hill,  and  drove  in  the  posts  of 
the  light  division  of  Sir  John  Hope's  corps,  and  made  a  most 
desperate  attack  upon  the  posts  of  tlie  former,  at  the  Chateau 
and  church  of  Arcangues,  and  €i  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
latter,  upon  the  high  road  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  close  to  the 
lyor's  house  of  Beavitz.     The  British  troops  most  gallantly 
ithstood  tlie  enemy's  efforts,  repulsed  him  at  all  points,  while 
e  corns  of  Sir  John  Hope  took  500  prisoners.     The  brunt 
this  affair  fell  upon  the  )st  Poituguese  brigade,  and  Ma- 
r  General  Robinson's  brigade  of  the  5th  division,  who  ad« 
«nccd  to  their  support.    These  divisions  signalized  themselves 
tly.    Sir  John  Hope  received  a  severe  contusion,  but« 
lOtu'itbstanding,  he  remained  at  his  post.     After  the  engage- 
lent,  the  two  German  regiments  of  Nassau  and  Frankfort, 
inder  the  command  of  Colonel  Krusc,  amounting  to  about 
!000  men,  abandoned  the  standards  of  the  enemy,  and  came 
er  to  the  allied  army,  where  they  were  gladly  received,  and 
m  whence  they  were  transported  to  Germany,  in  order  to 
in  the  ranks  of  their  comrades,  and  march  to  combat  their 
pressors.    About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoMi,  the  enemy  again 
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renewed  his  ntlack  upon  Sir  John   Hopc'it  cor|)R,   nnd  was 
ngniii  rcpulHcd  with  considernhlc  Iuha. 

'J'lie  1 1  ill  wnn  pasHctl'jpithoiit  any  operationt  on  either  sido 
but  oil  tiic  morning  otmm  1 2th,  the  enemy  again  ronowcti  his 
uttt*ni})t«»  ngiiiiiht  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army,  but  wjtli  no 
better  Huccebs  than  before.  'I'he  first  division,  under  General 
J  lownrd,  having  relieved  the  5tb  division,  the  enemy  was  com- 
])elled  to  abandon  his  object,  and  to  retire  within  his  cntrcndi- 
rd  camp;  and  from  that  time  he  abandoned  nil  idea  of  mnm 
hts  object  on  that  point.  The  enemy  had  two  objects  in  view  hy 
these  desperate  attempts  upon  the  left  of  the  allied  nrmv;  tlie 
iirst  of  which  was,  to  compel  it  to  withdraw  the  right  from  the 
advanced  position  which  it  held  upon  his  left;  ant)  the  secund 
which  was  of  still  greater  importance,  namely,  to  turn  the  nllicd 
army,  by  penetrating  along  the  sea  coast,  and  intercepting  the 
communications  between  them  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  nnd  nil 
their  supplies  and  re-enforcements  advancing  from  the  rear. 
The  object  was  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  called  forth  all 
tiio  energies  and  talents  of  Soult — but  in  vain. 

Foiled  in  this  point,  the  enemy  turned  hiH  attention  to  a 
(juurtcr,  where  he  imagined  his  adversary  would  be  less  pr^ 
pared.  During  tho  night  «iithe  12ih,  he  drew  his  whole 
army  through  Bayonne,  nnd  with  six  divisions,  above  30,000 
men,  and  according  to  the  only  accounts  published  hy  the 
enemy  himself,  50,000  men,*  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the] 
idlicd  army,  under  General  Hill,  with  the  greatest  fury.  But 
the  Marquis  of  Wellington  being  aware,  that  Soult  would  pro- 
bably make  tiie  attempt,  hed  directed  Marshal  Beresford  to! 
cross  the  Nive,  and  with  the  6th  division,  advance  to  the  as-| 
distance  of  General  Hill;  and  the  Marquis  ftirther  re-enforced| 
bim  with  the  4th  division,  nnd  two  brigades  of  the  3d  division^ 
but  before  these  troops  could  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action,  thi 
enemy  had  been  most  completely  beaten.  The  attack  m\ 
made  along  the  high  road  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  Pied 
Port,  and  was  of  the  most  desperate  description.  Twice 
rt»peated  it,  but  in  vain.     The  British  troops  remained  firm,! 


C)  :i- 


*  Bourdeaux,  Dec.  14tb.    Moniteur. 
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ilmade  a  dreadful  slaughter  amungst  their  enemies,  who  could 
ubcbrouuht  tostuud  the  repeated  charges  iiuulo  npuii  tluni  l»y 
I  'ttilicd  troops.    'Ihry  lied  in  conhternution,  and  got  entunglwl 
1  a  iwirow  defile,  in  >*hich  place  the  ttrilikh  troops  niutio  a  ter- 
rible carimgc  among  thenj.    The  number  ol'  dead  upon  this  point 
was  very  },'reat.    At  no  place,  said  an  eye  witness  to  the  cngiigc- 
iicnt  were  there  so  many  dead  bodies  in  one  place,  cxco|)t  at 
\lbuera.  The  enemy  was  completely  foiled  in  this  lant  desperate 
laitemplj  and  speedily  retreated  within  his  entrenched  camp,  with 
the  loss  «)f  two  guns  and  some  prisoners.     His  loss  in  all  tlu'sc, 
LfTuirs  was  very  great,  and  certainly  exceeded  10,000  men.  Tliat 
lot' the  allies  was  4,507  killed  and  wounded,  and  500  missing.* 
The  Murciuis  Wellington  bestowed  the  ^^ghe8t  praise  upon 
Ivery  individual  of  the  allied  army  for  their  conduct  during 
these  (lays,  and  they  unijucstionably  merited  it  all.     It  was  cu- 
jrious  to  observe  the  accounts  published  by  the  enemy,  of  tlu-se 
Lportant  operations.      In   demi-official    parugrnphs   in    the 
frciicli  Journals,  for  no  dispatch  from*  8ouU  ever  appearetf, 
thiy  boasted  of  victories,  and  always  related  the  operations  as 
iusa  tiivir  troops  continued  to  advance,  but  no  further. 
The  Marquis  Wellington   having   now  firmly  established 
[liinself  iu  front  of  Bayonne,  and  between  the  Nive  and  the 
Idour,  began  to  make  preparations  to  cross  the  lullcr  river 
kbuve  Bayonne.    In  u  sliort  lime,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
[omnuind  of  botli  these  rivers,  down  which,  the  enemy  rcceiv- 
all  the  supplies  for  his  army  and  the  garrison,  from  the  in- 
mur;  and  as  he  could  obtain  none  by  sea,  Soult  was  obliged 
withdraw  his  army  from  the  formidable  camp  in  front  of 
^ayounc,  and  alter  leaving  a  strong  force  in  that  place,  march- 
with  the  main  body  towards  Dax,  in  order  to  secure  snp- 
|ies  to  his  army.     Here,  he  remained  for  some  time,  **■  ma- 
mmiig"  (as  the  French  papers  called  this  retreat  j\nd  dis- 
^miiture,)  upon  the  Adour,  till  the  British  General  sent  him, 
911  afterwards,  to  manoeuvre  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with 
illar  success,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne. 
.Boimpurte  having  escaped  across  the  Rhine,  with  the  wreck 


•  W«lllDgtou>  dbpatch,  Dec,  l^tla,  IHZ. 
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of  his  army,  composed  of  a  few  miserable  fugitives,  as  lias  hem 
elsewhere  alluded  to,  again  left  them  to  the  care  of  others,  and 
proceeded  to  Paris.  Arrived  there,  he  was  not  idle.  Scarcely 
had  he  returned  to  that  capital,  wlien  the  Senate  was  asscm. 
bled,  and  while  arbitrary  measures  were  taken  to  raise  monev 
a  fresh  conscription  of  300,000  men,  was  directed  to  be  immi;. 
diately  called  out  and  embodied.  If  any  thing  could  put  tho 
patience  and  servility  of  the  French  nation  to  the  test,  it  was 
to  be  supposed  this  measure  would.  This  made  the  fourth  tri- 
bute  of  blood  demanded  of  them  within  the  year,  tojTethei' 
amounting  to  960,000  men.  Such  a  profuse  waste  of  liumaii  i 
life,  for  no  rational  object,  was  never  before  witnessed,  nor 
submitted  to  by  any  people.  In  vain  the  enemy  endeavoured 
by  pompous  declamation,  to  disguise  his  fears  at  the  real  sita- 
ation  of  his  affairs;  and  to  impute  the  necessity  of  these  extra- 
ordinary measures  to  the  defection  of  Bavaria;  the  desertion  of 
the  Saxons;  or  to  the  conduct  of  the  ignorant  corporal  at  the 
bridge  near  Lcipsic*  These  subterfuges  and  excuses  were 
unbecoming  and   miserable. 


The  following. 


however,  alsi 


given  by  himself,    is  a   more  rational  reason.    "  JU  Europci 
was  with  us  a  year  ago — all  Europe  is  noxv  against  us; 
is  because  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  regulated  by  Franca 
or  by  England."!     At  this  he  trembled.     He  was  conscious] 
that  by  his  odious  and  oppressive  conduct,  he  had  arousa 
the  fury  of  aW  Europe  against  him;  and  that  both  Franq 
and  him  merited  the  utmost  effects  of  the  vengeance  of  h 
exasperated  population.     France,  at  this  moment,  began 
awake  from  her  dream  of  ambition,  and  from  that  state  i 
clelirium,  into  which  her  intoxicated  senses  had  thrown  1 
and,  with  the  sword  of  Justice  unsheathed  over  her  head, 
began  to  reflect  what  her  conduct  had  been  to  the  uiihaii 


*  Yet  surb  were  his  reasons;  for  when  the  conscription  of  280,000  wercc 
out,  on  the  7th  October,  said  Count  Uegnaud,  "  the  dc&'Ction  of  Bavaria  was  i 
consummated.     France  was  then  still  ignorant  how  the  Saxons  in  tbe  iiuiisl| 
battle,  deserted  their  ranks  in  our  armies," — nor  hod — "  the  uHjomccn 
plorablc  event  of  the  bridge  at  Leipsic  added  to  the  advantage  of  the  taw),} 
Count  Rcgnaud's  address  to  the  Senate,  November  12th. 

■^  Bonaparte's  answer  to  Senate,  Nov.  ISth. 
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nations  of  Europe.     Reflection  opened  lo  her  view  a  scene 
so  distressing  and  awful,  that  even  the  firm  nerves  of  Bo- 
naparte and  his  servile  senators,  who  were  steeled  against  the 
miseries  of  the  Berezina,  and  who  remained  unmoved  at  the 
bloody  plains  of  Leipsic,  could  not  contemplate  that  ft-  rmy 
prospect  which   now  came  fuU  in  their  view,  without  a.;  rm. 
and  terror.    "  What  in  short,  gentlemen,"  said  Count  Heg- 
naud,  "  would  our  situation  be,  if  the  enemies,  who  are  al- 
ready on  some  points  of  our  frontiers,  and  who  menace  them 
(HI  another  side,  should  penetrate  into  our  territory?    W/iai 
I  ptaee  could  there  remain  for  us  to  cxpecty  hut  the  peace  of 
daven/t  or  the  peace  of  the  tomb  ?  What  would  they  do  had 
I  they  crossed  the  Rhine  or  the  Scheldt,  the  Alps  or  the  Pyren- 
ees? I  do  not  ask  what  Justice,  I  ask,  what  treatment  tranccy 
\  expect  from  them.     The  answer.  Gentlemen^  is  in  the  an- 
I  nak  ofhiitorj/"*    Yes,  certainly  in  the  aimals  of  history  was  to 
be  found,  what  treniment  all  nations  had  received,  who  had 
[acted  to  their  neighbours  as  France  liad   done  to  hers— in 
I  the  annals  too  of  a  history,  which  1  am  afraid,  has  been  for  tho 
Ijast  24  years,  but  little  studied  in  France,  and  but  too  little  in 
jother  places.    In  the  annals  of  a  history,  which  statesmen  are 
|buttoo  apt  to  overlook,  or  to  disregard;  but  which  is,  notwith- 
standing, the  most  certain  rule  of  conduct,  as  it  is  dictated  by 
wisdom  that  cannot  err,  and  confirmed  by  a  power  that 
jcannot  be  turned  aside,  and  which,  whatever  man  may  think 
the  contrary,  does,  and  must  apply  to  his  concerns  in  all 
ges,  and  in  every  country.    The  comparison  cannot  be  mis- 
aken.    It  is  recorded  in  inimitable  language,  the  sublimity  of 
li,  no  human  powers  can  equal,  no  time  can  impair.    It 
|ras  the  fate  of  that  nation,  who  with  her  ruler  *'  made  the 
arth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms;  that  made  the 
brorld  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof,  that  open- 
not  the  house  of  his  prisonersJ"f    The  picture  here  is  too 
^rrcct  in  all  its  parts,  for  France  to  have  mistaken  it,  and, 
the  same  time,  not  to  have  been  moved  with  terror,  at  the 
|rriblc  denunciations    of  Omnipotence    at    such    conduct* 

*  Count  R^aud's  aJdresa  to  Senate,  Nov.  12, 1813. 
I  Isaiah  xir.  IC,  17. 
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*»  Call  together  the  archers  against  Babylon;  all  ye  that  benl 
the  bow,  camp  against  it  roundabout;  let  none  thereof  escape- 
reconijxmse  her  according  to  her  rcorks;  accordinf*  to  all  she 
hath  done,  do  unto  her;  for  she  hath  been  proud  a<»ainst  the 
Lord,  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."*  «  Behold,  a  people 
«hall  come  from  the  north,  and  a  great  nation,  and  manu  kings 
shall  be  raised  up  from  the  coasts  of  the  earth.  'Hicy  shall  hold 
the  bow  and  tl>e  iancc;  the}'  are  cruel;  and  will  not  shew  mercy 
their  voice  shall  roar  like  the  sea,  and  they  shall  ride  upon 
horses,  every  one  put  in  array,  like  a  man  to  the  battle,  against 
thee,  O  daughter  of  Babylon.f  Every  one  that  is  found  shall 
be  thrust  through:  and  every  one  that  is  joi?ied  unto  them  shall 
fair  by  the  sword.  T^eir  chiklren  also  shall  be  dashed  to 
pieces  before  their  eyes,  their  houses  shall  be  spoiled,  and  their 
wives  ravished.  For  I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  cut  off' from  Babylon,  the  name,  and  rem- 
nant,  and  son,  and  nephew,  saith  the  Lord.  I  will  also  make 
it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water;  and  1  will 
srceep  it  tvith  the  besom  of  di'sf ruction ,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
For  the  Lord  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall  disaimul  it?  and 
his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back?"|  Tl;.>re 
was  but  one  way  left  by  which  France  could  escape  a  similar  j 
fate,  and  that  was  by  abandoning  the  paths  which  had  led  her 
to  become  an  object  of  hatred  to  mankind,  and  obnoxions  to  j 
her  Maker. 

Scarcely  had  the  Ruler  of  France  issued  his  decree  for  the  j 
Jresh  tribute  of  blood  already  mentioned,  and  for  the  establish. 
mient  of  a  depot  for  100,000  men  at  Ui>'echt,  when  its  operation  I 
was  doomed  to  be  limited,  and  the  position  for  this  intended 
army  wrestetl   from    his  grasp.     Holland  revolted  from  his  I 
sceptre.     Her  people  said  "  we  are  free"  and  their  opprcssonj 
fled  in  dismay  and  consternation.     It  was  on  the  16th  Nu*! 
vcmber  that  this  auspicious  event  took  place,  to  the  indescriivj 
dbld  joy  of  the  inhabitants,   and   satisfaction   of  the  world 
A  few  of  the  Jacobinical  school  murmured,  but  their  mur-l 
murings  were  quickly  drowned  by  the  general  joy  and  apprM 

**  Jcriinfah  I.  29.  f  JeremUh  1.  41,  42, 

I  Isaiah  xUL  15,16.  xiv,  22,  23,*  27. 
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bation.    The  day  was  past  for  them  to  revisit  or  scourge  man- 
kind any  more.     A  Provisional  Government  was  immediately 
jstttblislied,   composed  of  the  most   respectable   inhabitants, 
ami  Brunc  the  French  Governor  was  requested  to  decamp  as 
fluickly  as  possible.     A   deputation  was  innnediatcly  sent  to 
EiiffUnd  to  rccal  the  Prince  oF  Orange,  and  also  to  request 
smpKes  and  succours  from  the  British  Government.     These 
^•ere  promptly  and  readily  grunted,  and  the  Prince  obeyed 
the  call  of  his  country  with  alacrity.     On  llie  1st  November 
he lamletl  at  Scheveling,  fioni  the  Warrior  of  74-  guns,  jmd 
proceetled  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  un- 
feigned joy,  and  imme<Uately  proclaimed  "  Sovereign  Prince 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  title  of  William  tlic  1."     What 
his  feelings  were,  at  being  recalled  to  his  ibrmer  station,  after 
nineteen  years  absence  from  ljif»  country,  whielv  had  suftered 
so  much   in  the  convulsions   which   had  shaken   Europe  to 
pieces,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.     In  the 
meantime  the  people  were  not  without  fears,  lest  their  former 
cruel  masters  should  return  upon  them,  as  they  were  almost 
without  arms,  and  their  enemies  still  held  all  the  strong  places 
in  the  kingdom.     These  fears,  however,   soon  subsided,  on 
the  arrival  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  Britain,  whife  tlie  ene- 
my continued  too  weak  to  attempt  any  serious  resistance. 
Detachments,  too,  from  the  Crown  Prince's  army  begun  to  ar- 
rive, ami,  by  the  '2ith  November,  those  harbingers  of  joy  and  li- 
berty to  sulFering  nations,  the  hardy  warriors  of  the  Doa,  wsre 
scLii  spreading  their  simple  couches  for  their  night's  repose  upon 
the  streets  of  Amsterdau).     The  enemy  continued  to  evacuate 
one  (iitxcc  after  another  on  the  appearance  of  these  indefati- 
gable soldiers,  who  always  preceded  the  regular  troops,  which 
by  tbn  In  jj;inning  of  December  had  arrived  in  sufficient  force 
)aimlj  all  uneasiness,  with  regard  to  any  serious  attempt 
rem  the  force  which  the  enemy  had  stationed  in  that  quarter. 
so  flighting  of  any  cfmsoqucnce  took  place,  except  at  Arnheim 
ind  Woorden,  to  which  latter  place,  the  French  returned,  and 
urprising  the  patriots,  exercised  the  greatest  cnielties  upon 
licm.    Arnheim  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Prussians  on  the 
St,  and  the  whol(?  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  •.  ,     n>  -  - .  j;'«  - 
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The  Revolution  in  Holland  was  one  of  the  most  extraordi. 
nary  events,  in  the  extraordinary  times  in  which  we  live,  h 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  unlocked  for  by  the  enemy,  and  was  a 
dreadful  blow  against  his  power,  not  only  on  account  of  its  la\%. 
ing  open  the  whole  of  Belgium  to  the  allies,  whose  approach 
would  give  scope  to  the  same  spirit  in  that  country  which 
had  been  manifested  throughout  Holland — ^not  only  on  ac« 
count  of  the  probable  capture  or  destruction  of  all  the  enemy's 
navy  and  naval  depots  in  the  Scheldt,  but  more  particularly 
so,  from  the  recall  of  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  by  the  people 
of  Holland,  as  affording  a  serious  example  to  the  Frendi 
nation,  and  a  fact  which  he  could  not  possibly  conceal  from 
them  for  any  length  of  time. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I  shall,  agreeable  to  my  plan, 
collect  into  a  connected  form  and  short  Table,  the  losses  of 
the  French  army,  during  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  then 
subjoin,  in  notes,  the  returns  from  which  the  Table  ii 
formed :-» 

ARMIES  IN  SAXONY, 

'    i       ,  INCLUDING  DAESOEN   AND  XiEIFSIC. 

Total,  at  rupture  of  the  armistice, 421,700 

LOST. 

Battles  with  Crown  Prince,  to  date  of 

his  6th  bulletin,    13,000 

Gerard's  defeat,  August  27th, 3,500 

Battles  with  Blucher,  previous  to  26th 

August,  15,800* 

X>o.      do.    from  26th  Aug.  to  2d  Sept.  30,000 

Advance  to  and  attack  on  Dresden, 13,900  ' 

Battles  with  Vandamme, 29,400 

Battle  of  Dennevitz,  21,900     , 

Battle  of  NoUendorft; 6,000 

Blucher's  6th  report, 2,000 

if^-..  ^^4y«.^^    J*^*^;^.    Carryforward,     135,500 

*  'Hfic  numbers  lost  in  these  engagements  cannot  be  exactlj  ascertaincJ. 
•mount  was  generally  stated  to  exceed  1 5,000.  ' 


Reinforced  by  ar 


Left  at  Dresden,  ai 


lost  by  sickness,  m 
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'     Broiight  forward,     135,500     421,706 

plfltoff's  affair  with  c^alry,  ..,.,.... 2,500 

Bltwher,  at  crossing  the  Elbe, 2,000 

Sundry  other  afTairs  to  14th  Oct 31,500  '    . 


ni^enforced  by  army  of  reserve  at  Wurtzburgh, 


171,500 

250,200 
*S6,000 


986,200 
Left  at  Dresden^  and  taken  there, 35,000 

Fwce  at  Lapsic,  including  garrison, f251$200 

Lost  in  battles  at  Leipsic,  (see  tables)   144,000 

107,200 
Allow  of  wounded  early  in  campaign  to  have 
rejoined,  :J:  15,000 

122,000 
Lost  by  sickness,  want,  and  fatigue,  ||20,000 

Effectives  fled  from  Leipsio,  ..»<. f  102,000 

Lost  from  Leipsic  to  Geljihaui»en,  « 25,300 

.  ',:i  <_     ....  .,>:    :•.''  i  ;  -:         ,  ^  

_    _._■  Carrif  oveVi        76,900 

*  The  Monitour  stated  this  army  at  46,000  strong;  but  6000  were  in  Wurtz- 
irgb,  and  4000  in  Frankfort.  Sir  C.  Stewart,  August  26tb,  says,  St  Cyr  had 
lewly  joined  with  15|000  men  of  this  armj,  and  Augereau  joined  before  the  battles 
f  Lcipsic,  with  upwards  of  1 5,000  more. 

I  f  Sir  C.  Stewart,  in  bis  dispatch,  Oct  1 6th,  says,  that  BontiMarte*ii  forces  betwerit 
^ipsic  and  Drcsdoui  wft»  then  supposed  to  ue  about  1 80^000  effective  men,  exclugiw. 
Ifgirrisons,  and  at  that  time  he  did  not  know  of,  nor  include  Augereau'a  reserw; 
ktko,  in  the  number  here  stated,  «1I  the  sick  in  Saxony,  at  the  time,  are  incladed. 

I I  Few  wounded,  from  the  ruptc  «■  of  the  armistice  to  tliis  date,  could  n;)oin,  as 

I  time  was  short. 

I I  This  is  certainly  not  too  many  'to  allow,  when  we  reflect  on  the  drea^ul  liar- 
;  warfare,  want,  ant.  distress,  to  which  the  French  army  was  eiposed.     Above 

|iOOO  were  in  Dresden  and  Leipuc  alone,  besides  w^at  were  in  other  places,  and 
e  sent  off  to  FVancc,  before  the  battles  of  Leipsic. 
I  *'  A  single  bridge  for  the  passage  of  100,000  men,  £e."    Crown  Prince's  bulk4 
I  (October  23d,  at  Leipsic)  '       •       •' 
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^.       ''  :-     '    Brought  fomard,     76,9oo 

Ke-enforced  by  troops  flecl  from  VV^urtzburg,        *Qfi(^ 

Remain  at  battles  Hanau ^0 x^2  900 

Lost  in  battles  with  Wrede, 35200 

47,700 
.,'     Re-enforced  hy  garrison  of  Frankfort^ i^^qqq 

51,700 
Xost  at  lines  of  Hochcim, ^^^ 

Remains  fled  across  the  Rlune» $51,ooo 

DETACHED  ARMIES. 
Beauharnois  in  Italy, 90,000 

■■'     '  LOST. 

Defeats,  Viceroy's,  till  C.  Prince's  bulletin,    9,000 

With  General  Nugent,   till  2d  Nov 16,800 

Do.       Ho.     Hillier,  till  8th  do 15,800 

Do.       do.        do.        1 1th  till  19th  do.  ...     5,000 

46,600 

Remains  at  that  date, 43,400 

*  «  Six  thousand  fled  rram  Wurt2burgh." — See  Austrian  bulletin  of  battles  ( 
llanau.  ' ' 

f  "  And  in  his  battles  with  General  Wrede  he  seems  to  have  brought  fom  il 
70  or  80,000  men." — Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  November  11th.  In  this  nu..ikr| 
til*  garrison  of  Frankfort  could  not  be  included. 

\  "  Our  garrison  at  this  moment  amounts  to  4,000  men,  besides  the  troops  oflii 
Grand  Duchy." — Frankfort,  October  18th,  1813. 

§  "  It  seems  impossible  that  he  can  have  carried  50,000  men  with  him,  tbou^ 
tiiere  ore  persons  who  estimate  the  force  still  higher."     Gathcart's  ditpatcb,  Fniili| 
fort,  November  8th.     The  Crown  Prince  estimates  t^e  force  at  about  CO.COO  mo 
Bonaparte  said,  that  Bcrtrand  remained  at  Men'z,  with  40,000  infantr)  nnd  10,(1( 
cavalry,  which  is  50,000.     Sir  C.  Stewart  says  that  Bonaparte  iled,  wi:'.  iO.OOOa 
f  «li7t  from  Hanau.     Upan  the  whole,  about  50,000  was  all  the  force  wliicli  i 
pears  to  lave  escaped.  -  v-''"i+  •  •    '^ 


GENERAL  ABS 
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Dflvoust  at  Hamburgh  and  Bremen, ^ , 47,00© 

Lost  at  Pccheux's  defeai  and  in  other  afiairs, 8,800 


38,200 


GARRISONS. 


Besides  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 116,400 

Lost  in  skirmishes,  noticed  in  dispatches, 3,000 


Remain, 


113,400 


ARMY  ON  THE  INN. 

Under  Wrede, 35,000 

The  whole  joined  the  allies, i 35,000 


^»Vfc^%%^^»%*%»» 


GENERAL  ABSTRACT,  GERMANY  and  ITALY- 


Total  force  at  rupture  of  armistice,  ... 
Wounded  rejoined,  ....,.••* 


Killed  and  wounded, 

Prisoners,  

Defections  and  desertions,  ... 

Cooped  up  in  garrisons,  

Hemains  of  the  main  army,  .. 
Remains  with  Beauharnois,   . 
Remains  of  Davoust's  army. 
By  sickness  and  fatigue,  ...... 


199,486 

232,614 

73,000 

113,400 

51,000 

..  43,400 

,.  38,200 

»  20,000 


756,100 
15,000 

771,100 


771,10© 


*-^  itf> 


TOTAL  ABSTRACT  for  GERMANY  and  ITALY. 

1813. 

jKillcd  and  wounded,  ....« 261.986 

[prisoners,  less  by  7,500,  ..; c  248,114 


Carry  over,    £10,100 


«.<., 


I* 
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^rottghif<mmrd,    510,100 
Deiiertiona  and  defections,. , .^^ 

Cooped  up  in  garrisons l^M^i 

Remains  of  grand  array,  ^j' 

Remains  of  Beauharnois'  army,  43  4on 

Remainii  of  Davoust'g  do 38'joo 

Lost»  by  sickness  and  fatigue, g^Q^^ 

Total  army  and  rc-enforccmcnts, 834,100       ' 

Wounded  early  in  campaign,  rejoined,    1 5,000 

-849,100 

ABSTRACT  o»  FRENCH  LOSS  in  SPAIN,  1813. 
Total  strength  at  the  beginning  of  campaign,*    173,000 

LOST. 

Suchet's  defeat  by  Murray, ,<),000 

Battle  of  Vittoria,  «...  15,000 

Battles  of  the  Pyrenees, 20,000 

Battle  of  Bidassoe 5,000 

-  Garrison  of  St.  Sebastians,  6,000 

Do.        do.  Pampluna, 5,000 

At  entering  France,  Octobet*  9th,  2,400 

Forcing  French  lines,  November  1 0th,      5,000 

Various  actions  and  garrisons,  till  date,  1 4,600 

•     ■  78,000  i 

rv.  HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

'-     Army  under  Suchet,  .«nd  others  on 

the  east  coast,  30,000 

Garrisons  still  in  Spain,  22,000 

52,C 

Remain  carried  forward,     4.0,00()| 

'*  I  hav*  continued  the  fonner  Account  of  the  F^nch  streiigt}i,  all  other  acnuiij 
frttn  Spain  stated  k  as  much  greater.     Tlie  Moniteur  for  this  yenr,  said  it  i 
200,0(XX     Indeed,  the  French  force  in  Spain  wn<i  stronger  thnn  was  supposed,  r| 
etery  «ngagematit  they  were  found  of  va'st  force,  «s  is  rl^nrly  estat'IJ^^'if^  in  'l''  s 
of  Sir  John  Muiray, 


,«'• 


Tlc-cnforcod  by 

Lost  in  buttles  at  '. 

1  jth  Doc. 
])o.  hy  desertions 

Soiilt's  force,  i) 

A  considerable  nun 

lint,  by  sickness  and  j 

iky  were  now  in  the 

ilic  wuunded,  would  I 

lure,  the  number  of  tl 

k'Wv  ofjual  to  what  w 


•  'J'hi>  !i>l  lowing  are  the  pa 

|jrofaLcn;  bill  the  French  act 

iii;possiLle  to  dtlerinine  what 

(JERMANY—FR 


Battle,  Place,  or  Disp 

pinall  actions,  about  .w.****^ 

Pispatcb,  28th  and  30th  Api 

^cltin  J  500,  Spandau  looo, 

h'ittembcrg,  < 

lulKii, 

ppatch,  5th  3Jay, 

Uo.      9th  May,  *.»**.^^ 
I  Do.    loth  May.  .^»,^, 

D«.     Hth  May,  ...^^^ 
[Do.    iCtkMay, 

Carr 

m  Twenty-Uve  to  30,000, 
h  150,000  to  200,000  stroni 
1(4)  From  15  to  18«0. 
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<!'■     'i 


yi !-.'/':  -■■*> 


Proifiiht/or-jcard,  43,000 
He-enforced  by  conscription  of  ..ptcmber,  30,000 


Lost  in  battles  at  Buyon.iC,  from  9th  till 

Ijlh  Dec.  10,000 

Do.  by  desertions  at  do.  2,000 

Soiilt's  force,  December  14tli, 


3,000 


<j, 


12,000 
G  1,000 


1^  -I  ':; 


A  considerable  number  would  be  lost,  or  rendered  inefllci- 

Lt,  by  sickness  and  fatigue,  but  not  so  many  as  formerly,  as 

iluy  wtTc  now  in  their  own  country,  where  these,  as  well  as 

tlie wounded,  would  be  much  better  attended  to;  and,  thcre- 

|tbrc,  the  number  of  the  latter  rejoined  was,  in  this  case,   very 

iikelv  equal  to  what  was  lost  by  the  former  cause.* 

•  Thi?  lolluwiiig  are  the  particular  Returns  from  which  tlie  preceding  Abstracto 
lire  taken;  bill  the  French  accounts  are  more  curious  than  accurate.     In  thete  it  la 
i;posiiLIe  to  dvterniina  what  is  correct,  and  wliat  is  not. 

•  '  'f 
GERMANY— FRENCH  OFFICIAL  RETURNS,  1813. 


Battle,  Place,  or  Dispatcli. 


^^V%%%V^>%^^%»%»%^%i^i%%» 


^uiall  actions  about 

Dispatch,  28th  and  30th  April,  -v^ 

Itcltin  1500,  Spandau  1000^ 

J'ittemberg,  ■w.^-****'**. 

Lutzcii,  *v.*%%v*'v%* 

Dispatch,  5th  May, 

Uo.      9th  May,  -^ 

Do.     10th  May. 

Do.     Hth  May, 

Do.    ICthMay, 


^^^■%^*v^^^^^%^^^%^^^%^» 


French  Loss. 
167 


10,000 

550 


250 
Carried  over,  •»»**     10,9C7 


Allied  Loss. 

MPS'* 

200 

267 

2,500 

600 

(a)25,0OO 

2,000 

1,500 

(6)1,800 

2,000 

80O 

36,667 


^v    iif'  £'  .  Ji^t 


\{a]  Twenty-five  to  30,000,  including  several  thousand  prin>n«rf«»«llied  anlij 

1 150,000  to  200,000  strong,  #oy  27,50a 
|(i]  From  15  to  1800. 

3  P  '16 


f  ,<    )«'■  •  I 


•*'     if-.; 
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C)m  the  banks  of  Iho  llliinc,  the  allied  powers  now  bcMnto 
aHseinble  their  numcrouH  hosts,  and  to  eoneert  nHusurw  („j 
the  invasion  of  Franee.  No  sooner  was  this  (hsijru  apparent 
thon  the  usual  gloomy  propheeios  were  hazarded,  and  the  usii;,l 
canting  about  lenity,  hunmnity,  and  forbearunce  to  iliat  coim- 


FJIKNCH  OFF 


FUilNCM  OFFICIAL  RF/n;ilNS,  1813. 

Froiu-Ji  Loss.  Alliotl  Loss. 

*                                                                                  T   ■»  'C  ■      "ti  "^  .2 

Iluttlo,  riaci-,  or  Dispntili.                =  i  S  ^  i  i 

■llrotiiifitfornarel,  ■•■♦**      10,067  Sff.flfiy 

DKimttlK's,  L'Ttli  and  'J'.fh,  »»»»*»»**«.»»»  ,;i~ 

Dlspntch,  May  ,10th, -*»»»»«»»*«.■«.»»»*»■»*«.          300  71 

Dispatch,    Jurte  UlKf,   *«•»»»*»»»*»«»»«»»»••»  ^jOI 

Thorn,  Alonitciir,  March  KJth,  ■.*%»»^ »%*»,%  {b)r>,!iOO 

SpiitulAU,    ***%%%%****^**%*%%**»%%%***%%^%v       3,000 

Numl)cr,  per  Notes  •»■»«»»«•»«•»*«.■»•»«.•«.■►■»■►».  II, .Wo 

Dispatch,  t'Oth  Atig.  put  ir.to  the  Bolwr,  »*  Iii.ooo 

Oiiicrnl  Ziicchi  at  Lnhn,  *»♦»»»•»»•»*%«.»»**  jO(, 

Near  GoI(lNlN.>rg,  August  23d,  »%ii»*» *»♦*•*  (c)^^!) 

Near  Flucslnirg,  *»■»■»♦****»*»*»*»»»»»»•»**•«.*  ■  ((/),';(xi;) 

Dispatch,  2Sth,  **«.».^»***»-*».«^-^-.»  v»*»**      4,000  m.OOO 

French  loss  in  Sifosia,  by  thoir  papers,  ■*%•**  (f  )2„';0O 

Dispatch,  Sept  l.st,  Vandaniniv,  •»«.■»*»»**»»       6',000  (J').'>,W) 

Do.             do.    2d,    additional  at   Dresden,  yo,00() 

Dispatch.  Sept  fith,  3  to  4,000  prisoners,  '»*(^r)4,00O 

Milan,  Sept.  11th,   Viceroy.   S«pt  6th, '•^'m,          250  730 

Dispatch,   IStli  and  17th,  nothing,  '>^**««*« 

Viceroy,  Sept.  1 2th  to  1 4th,  Monitcur,  **»».          1  fiO  83o 

Ney's  report,  battle  of  Dcnnevitz,  •»**»■»***       8,000  H,(m 

Carried  forward,  ■"^^  {h)56fin  (i)lH4,23i! 


Baltic,  riiice,  or  Disp 


|Buiia|i;irtc's  dispatdi,  Octohe: 


{a)  "^rom  10  to  13,000 Allied  loss,  vis.    18,000  wounded;  kille.V  sfiyCOOOj 

mnd     some  thousands  prisoners,"  suppose  3000. 

(J>)  4,000  Bavarians  and  1,500  French — 3,300  when  it  fiurrcndercd. 
(c)  Besides  wounded  and  stnne  prisoners. 
((/)  At  this  point,  not  including  the  former. 

(t)  These  papers  say,  that  the  prisoners  taken  frotr  the  allies  were  2,000. 
(7)  From  4  to  5,000.  (^if)  No  account  of  killed  and  wouiidtil, 

>  (A)  Of  this  number  10^800  were  prisoners 
(/)  Ofthisnumber  47,110  were  prismen. 
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trv  were  loudly  cchord.     A  Insjt  attempt  was  matte  to  stay  the 

jf"„,„t  iiulif^njiut  luitions,  and  to  uiiimutc  Kranci',  and  htrike 

I  (hem  with  terror.    Do  not  invade  France,  the  rich,  the  Uniuti- 


FllENCH  OFI'ICIAL  IlJiTURNS,  1813.— Continubii. 

Allied  Lots. 


Battle,  riuco,  or  Dispatch. 


French  Loms. 
-a  d 


45,877 


Urnunht  fiiruHirri,  •»» 
I'llalv,  Sopt,  Kifli  and  17th,  Monilfiir, 

St'ut.  'Jbth)  «♦♦««»•■♦•«•*»***•**»**  240 

|jiiiia|iarli''s(lisp!»tfh,  October  'Ith,  »»  300 

Do,  do.  <lo.  1.1th,  »* 
Da  da  do.  Ib'th, «« 
Do.  do.  do.  'i'ith, «« 
Do.         do.  do.      3 1  Kt,  «v 

Do,         do.        November  .Id, 
|c»r,(ircnicr'»do    Il.v'y,   Oct  31  st. 
Iparis,  November  Dtli,  in  Italy,  ****** 
I  Cyr,  Dresden,  October  1 7th,  **** 
Milan,  Nov.  11th,  Paris,  Nov.  Slst, 
5^■aullarnoi^  Caldicros,  Nov.   15tb, 
Drf,  Verona,  Dec.  .5tli,   ** 

layonne,  from    9th  to  I3Ui  Dec. 
J  Monitcur,  *»**^  ****************   (^)3,750 
Innch  papers,  from  Jan.  3(1  to  8th, 
J  sumlrii's,  **»«*»*«******* 
lit  January,  near  Ramiger. 
■trout),  Nov.  19th,  at  St.  1  artin,  **  GOO 

Ben.  Alilliaud,  Colmur,   Dec.  24th, 

and  *J6th,  *%**********%«*******%  73 

■eroni,  Due.  26th,  at  Cartagnarok  **  110 


10,800 
150 


i 

£ 
i37.m     47,121 


2,500 

4,000        12,000 
4.50 
60 

(/> 

1.90 

25 
500 

45 


10 


{b)  6,000 
3„500 
(c)  21,500 
(d) 

(e)  4,000 

3,500 

COO 

(b)  12,000 

3,000 

800 

1,500 

400 

15,000 

176 

1,200 

300 
400 


400 

5,000 

3,.'>00 

500 

6,000 

30O 


800 
900 
800 


103 
300 
200 

230 


Total,  ■ 


58,681  22,960         210,987     66,154 


](ii] "  He  nho  lost  many  men."     Same  aOair  u  Gratz.     Gaiette  Sept,  18th. 

m  "  He  left  6000  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  ours,"  &d' 

1(c)  Witii  Schwartzenberg. — That  with  Blucher  not  given.       .        -     ■    > 

l{d) "  On  the  1 8th  oyr  loss  may  be  valued  at  4,000}  that  of  the  enemy  must  have 

f^  considerable  in  the  extreme."  ■.  ,  > 

|[e)Our<ionly  from  4  to  .500  killed  and  wQunded.    ^ 

/) "  Besides  killed  and  wounded."  .         *        . 

g)  Claim  a  great  victory,  and  say  Austrians  lost  12,000.     But  no  place  nor  date 
kiten. 

Wi) "  Our  loss  not  a  quarter  of  our  enemy's."     Monk«i|r,  Jan.  20th,  1 814i 
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ful,  and  the  invincible  country.     Whoever  is  mad  tnoufrl,  ^A 
attempt  it,  will  arouse  her  as  one  man  against  tlicni,  uiid  lo 
her  vobt  njitional  strength  and  rcuourcci,  call  tbrtli  an  impulsp 
which  will  not  only  enable  Frunce  to  derciui  her  own  tcrriio! 
Ties,  but  once  more  to  overwhelm  Europe.    It  miglit  have  I 
been  imagined,  on  reading  such  miserable  rhapHo<lics  advuncod 
or  arguments  brought  forward,  that  tiie  reasoning  powers  ofl 
the  human  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature  wcrel 
inveftcd,  whenever  that  unprincipled  people  were  attcinntal  iqI 


OFFICIAL  RETURNS  OF  THE  ALtlKS, 

French  Loss. 


BiAtle,  Place,  or  Dispatch. 


%%%%«^%%%*%^^^ 


^  v»^  ^v^%»%^-%%%^% 


Mor^nt'i  dcftat,  ♦».*»< 

5th  April,  Bcauliuriiois'  do.  ««« 

At  Ncinburgh.   April  13th,  unc«rtain,  «« 

Garrison  of  Zcntochan,  »»«*»»»»■***»»»■** 

Sundry  small  nltkirs,  **«**»»»■***»•»*»** 

Sortie  from  Stettin,  »»«~  ^*».»»»»*»*»*»'.* 

Po.     from  Mngdeburgh, 

Do.      from  Wittcmborg, 

Thorn,  irom  4  to  5,000, 

Spandau,  besides  loss  in  scigc, 

Hiilow's  defeat  of  the  Viceroy  at  Halle,  ** 

I^utzeii,  ♦**^*^%********%***^*******%>*%% 

At  Unmburgh,  May  10th,  ***»■►»***»*%•»* 

At  Bichoilsvk'erda,  May  4  th,  ♦»•**«.***»** 

At  Hoycrswerda  and  Bautscn,  '»««%»««» 

omall  Eifaiirs,  %^^^^«»%^^^^^^'^^^^^**»%%^»^ 

Da        4o.     London  Gazette,  June  9Ui, 

Do,        do.  do.        do.  19tli, 

Bulow'a  affair,  June  36th, 


Cfarricd  forward 


Hi 

rs  ,0  ■* 

5,500 
y,}»87 
3,000 


130 

500 

400 

70 

4,500 

3,223 

♦^•00 

15,000 

300^ 

1,000 

(a)«5,40O 

250 

(b)  5,000 

2,00O 

1,300 

68,b'73 


1813. 
Allied  LoM. 

is? 


^Ci 


10,003 
ICJ 

14,000 

4<5 

(c)  25,466 


(a)  It  is  clear  that  (he  bulletins  of  the  allies  mean  that' the  loss  on  the  I9thi 
5,000^  on  the  20th  6,000,  and  on  the  21  at  14,000,  the  400  was  in  slirmishes, 

(h)  Besides  a  great  loss  at  Reisenbach  "  some  hundreds" — say  400. 

(c)  Many  of  the  allied  returns  of  their  losses  are  omitted  in  die  English  i 
papers,  or  giren  in  such  a  garbled  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  thtod 
,xtly.     'Where  that  is  the  case,  I  have  omitted  them  altogether,  and  shall,  it  j 
end,  calctUate  these  in  proportion  to  those  given. 


Ik,'  KJitlcd,  or  iriisli 
^'iittl  after  the  abovi 
lion,  that  France, 
iiis:itiiil)le  iinibition  i 
U'v  in  contiiieiital  £ 
and  civil— trampled 
ruintd  every  tiling  t 
properties,  and  viola 
individual — pcrpetrc 


OFFICIAL  K£TL 


UatUe,  riacc,  or  D 

Brought 

IVoronsow,  at  Kinnurea,*«< 

Do,       at  Leipsic,  «v»«< 

Bulon  's  defeat  of  Reggio,  « 

Small  aflaire,  from  Dresdcr 

.\'o«.  per  Notes,  wi<<^»»«.«,. 

J-oss  at  Spandau  and  Zont 

sii'ge,  suppose  ■..*»**».»^ 

I  Slith  Swedish  hiiljetin,  »»» 

At  Luckau.  by  Cr.  IV.  besi 

I  Mat  of  Gen.  Gerard,  on 

Gazette,  Aug.  50111,  ,»» 

jDcrlin,  Aug.  aotlj,  reports  fri 

Jauer,  Aug.  24tl.,  Satkon,  &< 

|Cen..Sadcn,  Aug.  19th,   H 

Do.        by  General  D' 

I  ■'^"'»  "port,  three  days  to  2- 

Blucljer,  Sept.  2d,  order  of 

P»fi)rc  Dresden,  by  Sir  C. 

Carri 

{«)  Several  hundreds  wet« 
W  Bears  no  proportion  to 
W-Tbelossofthewei 

'*«8«>»«i"~*«ythes«n 
W  Bsside,  killed,  wounde 

"«  "7  gre«u-,fly  12,000. 
(/)1T>eepemy't|^n„,^ 


4b7 

.  i^sifcicd,  or  liiistiatcd  in  their  ilc&if^iis.  'I'liose  men  who  nr- 
ciiod  iiftcr  the  ubovc  miuincr,  threw  altogether  out  ot  thq  (jiies- 
lioii  tliut  France,  without  any  cause  whatever,  but  her  own 
iiisitiabic  inubition  and  hist  of  power,  hntl  invaded  every  coun- 
iiv  in  continental  Europe — had  violated  every  principle  nacred 
njjj  (•ivil— trampled  upon  every  principle,  moral  or  religious— 
ruintd  every  thing  that  wn»  good  and  virtuous — destroyed  the 
iiropcrtics,  and  violatctl  the  rights  of  every  nation  and  of  every 
individual— perpetrated  every  crime   publicly   and   privately. 


»%%%»^»»%  «%  %% 
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French  Lost. 

UatUe,  Place,  or  Dispatch.  S  §  1^ 

Brought  forward, ««««         68,67W 
V'oronsow,  at  Kinncrco,*»*»< 

Uo.  it  Leipsic,  •» 
Bulow  's  defeat  of  Reggiu,  •%•»»%»»»»»»*»* 
Small  aflairR,  from  DrcMlcn  to  Bautzen, 
Nos,  [ler  Notes,  ■.•»%**».•»»»******%»*♦»*»■»* 
I,osiBt  Spandau  and  Zcntochan  during 
sii'gc,  suppose  ■»*»*»♦■»•».■*****%»»»*■»»»■» 
Sixth  Swi'disli  bulletin,  ■»»*»*»*«••»■»*»*** 
At  Luckau,  by  Cr.  Vr.  besides  the  abovt^ 
P«fi'at  of  Gen.  Gerard,  on  a7th,  Bcrlia 
Gazette,  Aug.  .lOth,  »«♦%♦»*»*»»»•»«■»* 
Berlin,  Aug.SOtii,  reports  from  Silesia, '»« 
Jaucr,  Aug.  24tli,  Sackcn,  &c.  Aug,  1 8th, 
Gen.  .Sackun,  Aug.  1 9th,  Hajrnau,  Sec.  «« 

Do.       by  General  D' York, 
I  f^me  report,  three  days  to  24tb,  >*< 
Bluiiier,  Sept.  2d,  order  of  the  day, 
l^irurc  Dresden,  by  Sir  C.  S.  dispatches, 


— CONTlNflD. 

Allied  LoM. 
25,466 


7CK) 

500 

3,000 

3,383 

400 

l.-TOO 

12,000 

1,000 

3,500 

(a),972 
(6)  1,35« 


(e)  18,000 
11,000 


Carried  over, 


185,9M 


(r)  2,000 
(d)  3,000 

(/)  11,000 
4I,46f; 


(o)  Scrertl  hundreds  wert  cut  down.  (t)  Lom  fram  },'200  to  1 ,500  men. 

(r)  Bears  no  proportion  to  dM  enemy'*  loai    lay  3,000. 

(d)  "  The  loss  of  the  aaemj  must  be  very  considerable  a»  we  had  the  advantage 
rthe  ground"~4ey  the  8aine'3,00a 

{()  BtskJe*  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned  in  actions,  from  28th  to  date,  which 
«re  iwf  great— My  1 2,000. 

{f)  Tl>e  eneny't  loai  nmst  have  been  considerably  mere-  ■icy  2,000. 


J' 


I  < 


tK      ,     fl 


4^ 


which  could  render  man  contemptible,  and  which  could  dis. 
jjfrace  human  nature;  and  yet  forsooth  she  must  be  spared— 
ileal  liberally  and  gently  with  her,  for  she  hath  merited  nothing 
«;lse  from  your  hands.  It  was  never  taken  into  consideration 
that  it  was  impossible  to  render  France  more  united  tliaii  tor 
the  last  twenty  years  she  had  been,  when  all  her  sons  were 
soldiers,  and  poured  forth,  without  lot  or  hinderance,  at  iicr 
tyrant's  call;  nor  could  any  thing  ever  again  kindle  in  their 
jiiinds  the  phrenzy  which  distracted  them  at  the  commence. 

OFFICIAL  RETURNS  OF  THE   ALLIES,  1813._CoNTiM;tn. 


BatUii,  Place,  or  Dispatcb. 

BroH^ht  over,  ■»*■»* 
Advance  to  Dresden,  on  22rf,  ^^■»«^»^*^ 
Retreat  from  do.  dispatcii,  Aug.  30th,  «« 
Do.  dispatch,  August  Slst,  decisive  af- 
fair with  Vandumme, 
Eleventh  Swedish  bulletin, 
U'wcitlh  da  do.  taken  near  Torgaii» 
Do.  do.  do.  retreat  of  Davoust 
to  the  Stekncitz, 
AfTair  at  Dantzic,  Sept.  2d, 
Ilillicr's  defeat  of  the  Viceroy, 
Berlin,  Sept.  1 2th,  by  Cossacks  on  Elbe, 
J.angeron,  Iflth  Aug.  official, 
By  others,  before  the  26th, 
Austrian  bulletin,  Toplitz,  Sept  9tb, 
Swedish    doi.         Sept.  i4th, 


^%%^%^%^%^ 


Ca'Tted  J'urward, 


French  Loss. 

m 

125,983 

(o)400 

(&)  6,400 

(t)  15,000 
(d)  9,100 

8oa 

1,000 
1,000 
9,000 
1,200 

(<•)  3,000 

4,500 

(/)40O 

(g)  1.000 

178,783 


Allied  Loss. 

«is^ 

41,'1()6 

3,000 

5,000 
8,000 


57,466 


(a)  "  Besides  a  vast  number  killed  i^nd  wounded"— j«ty  500. 
(6)  *'  Enemy's  loss  may  be  averaged  double."     Sir  C.  Stewart 

(c)  Besides  killed  and  wounded.     Engagement  very  Bever3;  the  enemy's  loss  ii 
killed  and  wounded  was  immense;  "  it  wat  a  nutuaore."     Toplitz,  August  3Isl 
say  8,000.     Crown  Prince's  bulletin  says  15,000  prisoners. 

(d)  "  The  field  of  battle  is  strewed  witli  dead  and  wounded— 6,000  of  the  fornit^ 
are  already  counted.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  must  havtb 
immen&e."    Our  Government,  Bulletin  saya-  from  16  to  18,000  priioDen-Hj| 
J2,000  killed  and  wounded. 

-     <«)  Besides  killed  and  wounded.  (/)  And  many  others  prisoncn-HHj^ 

j^g)  "  And  many  killed  and  wounded  " — tay  400. 


I  Dieut  of  the  revolution. 
I  so,  France  had  not  the 
I  be  seized  by  her  violent 
I  arbitrary  commands  of 
jvenliondid;  while,  even 
llereiit  spirit  animated  E 
lone  which,  had  it  soone 
IaI  the  career  of  French 
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fiatile,  Piece,  or  Disp 

Brought  forw 
kmlish  bullrlin,  Sept  1  cth,  «^ 
Uciions  near  Magdeburgli,  Aug, 
pmtzic,  August  29th,  Gazette, 
Do.     Sept  2d,  do. 

Ilaliiiodcn,  Domitz,  Aug,  1 8th, 
liltgcnstein,  Dohna,   Aug.  g(h, 
mM,  near  Bautzen,  Sept  9tl 
relish  bulletin,  Sept  20th,  -.**% 
I  Do.       do.  22d, 

twie  of  Nollendorfli;  ietli  Aug,  ■ 
b,  Schluthberg,  at  Freyberg,  Se 
lumber,  per  Notes,  ■ 


j(o)  ftench  loss  "  more  consider 
m  And  much  of  Bonaparte's  b 
|c)  Including  three  regiments  of 
k  The  French  loss,  4,000  prise 
NcJ,  double  that  of  the  allies. 
I)  OfiLese  .9«,300  were  prisoi 
Vioned.  Of  the  preceding  nu 
fdofthe  Crown  Prince  and  the 
.andSA'951  were  killed  and 
|0P  prisoueni,  and  had  19,750 

V'myin  Bohemia  had  14,420 
ftl*  Swedish  bulledu,  dated  i 
'•000  prisontrs— and,  that 
oprisonm.    n,epi«e„t,ab| 

puth. 
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,  J  of  the  revolution.  But  had  it  been  even  possible  to  do 
France  had  not  the  same  resources  which  she  then  had,  to 
be'seizec'  by  her  violent  government,  for  its  use,  nor  durst  the 
rbitrary  commands  of  Bonaparte  attempt  what  the n»ad  Con- 
vention (lid;  while,  even  if  he  could  have  done  so,  a  totally  dit- 
ferent  spirit  animated  Europe,  than  what  did  at  that  time,  antl 
one  which,  had  it  sooner  appeared,  would  have  quickly  arrest- 
ftlthecareer  of  French  ambition,  vanity,  and  madness.     But 


OFFICIAL  RETURNS  OF  THE  ALLIES, 

1813. CoNTINOKU. 

French  Loss. 

Allied  loss. 

Battle,  Place,  or  Dispatch. 

iUed, 
ound 
Pris. 

«^.y 

«?:« 

Drought  forward,  **»» 

178,78.5 

57,460 

TOlish  bulletin,  Sept  16th,  »»-*»***v*- 

54'-> 

itiionsncar  Magdeburgli,  Aug.  21st,  ^ 

220 

60 

)jnlzic,  August  i!9th.  Gazette,  ****^** 

40O 

SOO 

Do.     Si'pt.2J,             da.         **v*»*^ 

1,000 

300 

laluiodcn,  Domitz,  Aug.  18th,  w«*»^ 

5,50O 

55« 

littgcnsttin,  Dohna,    Aug.  8th,  *..«**»»* 

(a)  1,000 

laUdoir,  near  Bautzen,  Sept.  9th,  ■****•«. 

(b)  1,200 

relish  bulletin,  Sept.  2()th,  ■.^*»*^»-«.»- 

167 

Do.       do.                22d,  »».**«/»*«'v** 

(c)  3,770 

ittle  of  Nollendorff,  16tli  Aug.  **«.vw> 

((/  )6,00O 

.     1,000 

en,  Schluthberg,  at  Freyberg,  Sept.  1 8th, 

720 

4 

umber,  per  Notes,  ■vfvv^<^v<.«.<.%«i^»%v».*<. 

42,300 

Carried  owffr,**** 

(«-)240,802 

e(),68S 

\(<i)  rrench  loss  "  more  considerable"— ioy  1,200. 
|(()  AnJ  much  of  Bonaparte's  baggage. 

|(c)  Including  three  regiments  of  horse  chasseurs,  only  thin;  of  which  escaped. 
Kd)  The  French  loss,  4,000  prisoners.   Crown  Prince's  bulletin.— The  killed  and 
umlcJ,  double  that  of  the  allies.  Sir  C.  Stewart,  Sept.  19tb. 
It)  Ofiliese  9f),300  were  prisoners— the  victory  over  the  Viceroy  is  officially 
^tioiied.    Of  the  preceding  numl-ers  the  army  opposed  to  that  under  the  cotn< 
bdof  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  detachments  under  his  orders,  lost  28,767  pris- 
and  S^,'95 1  were  killed  and  wounded — the  army  opposed  to  Blucher  lost 
^OO  prisoners  and  had  19)750  killed  and  wounded— the  army  opposed  to  the 
luraiy  in  Bohemia  had  14,420  taken  prisoners,  and  30,000  killed  and  wound- 
|'ti:«  .Swedish  bulletin,  dated  Sept.  22d,  says  the  Crown  Prince's  army  had 
■  .,000  prisoners — and,  that  Blucher's  army  and  the  main  army  had  taken 
)  prisoners.    The  present  tables  make  it  41,110,  which  shews  it  is  very  near 
Nth. 
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nothing  of  all  this  ever  entered  the  thoughts  of  those  who  adJ 
vocated  the  cause  of  France,  and  who  always  threw  cold  waterl 
upon  the  energies  and  exertions  of  the  allies.     Do  not  invadel 
France,  beware  how  you  profane  that  "  sacred"  territory.  It 
will  become  a  land  of  fire,  and  consume  whoever  attempts  it  I 
What,  said  the  indignant  rations  assembled  against  her,  slialll 
she  "  Sit  as  a  queen,  and  say,  I  shall  see  no  sorrow,"  while  herl 
conduct  has  "made  the  world  a  wilderness,  and  millions  wccpH 
To  all  such  arguments,  said  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  imistj 
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Allied  Loss.  I'lcndi  Loss 

Battle,  Place,   or  Dispatcli. 


E  §  i 

lirought  over,  »***•      60,C88 
£lia-her's  5th  rejiort.  Seji:.  lOtli.  -*'>^ 

Do.       Cth      do.  25th,  »*v^  SIS 

Swedish  bulletin,  Sept.  2Cth,  -v*.*^**     (b) 

Do.        do,  SOth,   ■.^^»*«  379 

Austrian  report,  Sept.  24th,  -^x*^**** 

Do.        do.  29th,  ^■.^*»*» 

Sir  C,  Stewart,  Toplitz,    Sept.   29tli, 

Flatof^  ^%»v%^/»%%%^%%%^^^*.^^^»^^^-^ 
Thornton's  dispatcli,     October   4tl>, 

D'York,  at  Wartenberg, 
Twentieth  Swedish  bulletin, 
Twenty>furst  do.         do. 


B 

o 


'I  3.5 
,<     IS 

144,.')02 

(o)  5':o 

1,400 

(c)  (iO'8 


i. 


(") 


550    {d}', 


«V^r^^«i%f>% 


J. 000    (/)l,J4i 

J. 000  (g;u 

1,500 
(/;)  550 


Carried  forward,  •****  61,379 


i:i,</>::     \m\ 


(a)  Besides  Matadoif 's  affair,  already  mentioned. 

(b)  Tlie  loss  jf  the  allies,  a  tew  wounded.  < 
,    (c)  Besides  desertion,  great—"  from  30  to  40  men  daily  come  over  (o  us, 

(d)  In  this  number  1,500  formerly  taken  by  Thtvlman  is  included;  but  una 

(e)  A  great  deal  of  hard  fighting  in  Italy.     Much  loss  on  the  16th.    Nuteb 
{f)  Besides  killed  and  wounded;  8,000  caralry,  and  700  infantry  compldl 

routed;  supposed  loss  1,000;  Demi-official  accounts  make  it  much  morf, 
(g)  "  Above  1,000  prisoners,"  besides  killed  and  wounded.     German  ta 

make  the  loss  3  or  4,000.     Bonaparte  makes  the  tdlied  loss  6,000,  which  wa,  f 

kaps,  his  own. 
(A)  Bebidcs  nuuiy  others  killed  «Bd  wounded,  say  11 2,  and  1,500  dnntin. 
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tuiiiitdeaf  ean  *^  Submission  alone,  can  prevent  invasion — sUb" 
uisgion  alone,  can  save  her."  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  for, 
^[i},  tlie  exception  of  the  British  soldier,  of  the  million  of 
combitants  which  were  now  arruyed  against  her,  there  was,  per- 
bapi)  not  one  solitary  individual,  who,  besides  his  nation- 
al dishonour,  had  not  also  the  most  bitter  private  wrongs  to  re* 
dress'  not  one  who  had  not  had  his  property  torn  from  him,  and 
wasted  by  the  lawless  arm  of  France;  not  one  whose  wife,  daugh- 
ter or  female  relation,  had  not  been  violated  or  seduced  by  the 


^H 

OFFICIAL  RETURNS  OF  TH£  ALLIES,  1813.— -Continujed. 

Allied  Loss. 

Frc«ich  Loss. 

JUttle,  P!«ce,  or  Dispatch. 

§"^1               I 

Killed. 

and 
Wound 

& 

9C,30(H 

,'*  forward,  **v* 

61,379 

151,693 

103,41? 

^1 

Tettenborn,  ai  J     ».,,  ■******•»«**• 

'     ,       *   t\ 

(a)  300 

1.500 

co^l 

J 

(6)  1,000 

1.000 

40^1 

Biucher,  Lindentbal,  October  16th, 

7.000          V..,,., 

(c)  10,000 

2,000 

44H 

jchwsrtienberg,  Leibert  Wolkowiu, 

.-:^ 

fj  0,20^1 

October  16th,  ■»»*«»*%»***%*v%*»* 

25,000 

(d)  25fiOO 

■ 

Bittleof  Lcipsic,  October  IStb,  -^ 
Carried  over,-^-* 

22,000 

(e)  25,009 
212,993 

70,000 

nM 

11. -,379 

177,917 

")  Ha^M 

(a)  Dmi-oflkial  accounts. 

3/  >i-"^^B 

(i)  Augereau's  loss  is  uiicertain. 

Lord  Cathcart  merely  says  that  it 

wasTer^ 

M 

ronsidenble;  but  it  certainly  exceeded  3,TX)0 
(c)  Sir  C.  Stew«rt*s  dispatches,  October  1 6th. 

ioj<H 

(if)  Thla  was  Bannparte's  statement  of  the  loss  of  the  allies.     It  was  not  contr»* 

|dicted,  and  his  loss,  it  was  well  understood,  was  equal. 

(()  Scarcely  any  thing  is  more  confustid  than  the  different  dispatches  regarding 

|tli!s  memorable  ba^e,  as  each  only  relates  to  a  part,  and  i%  by  the  translators, 

I  for  the  whole.    Sir  C.  Stewart  is  tlie  most  clear  and  pointed  till  the  date  of 

|iii  dispatch,  on  tlie  tnomitig  of  the  19tb.     I  shall  endeavour  to  notice  the  whole« 

I  order  to  ascertain  the  point     To  the  moriiing  of  the  1 9th,  says  Sir  C.  Stewart. 

||ir  caUective  loss  of  the  enemy  was  above  60,000  men ;  an  immense  number  tffprit' 

•tsj  the  desertion  of  the  tvhole  of  the  Saxons,  also  the  Bavarian  and  Wirtemberg 

«[»;  and  the  garrison  of  Lelpsic;  tlie  rear-guard  of  the  French  army,  and  all 

|ie  fnemy'i  wounded  (the  number  of  which  exceeds  30^000)  which  account  appears  to 

W)  should  stand  thus:— -above  60^000  killed  and  wounded,  1 5.000  prisoners,  which, 

ling  toother  autiioritiea,  waa  the  number  on  the  ISth;  desertions  80,000;  the  gar- 

«>ofL«ipMc«qdtbt.i«Mhfii«rd  of  the  French  army,  together,  at  least  S5,C00; 


-«%• 


•U  ■.f 


16 


f  y  ^  a! 

m 


I*  1      A     '< 


m^.. 
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French  barbarians;  not  one  whose  fathtV,  son,  brother 
friend,  had  not  been  butchered  in  defence  of  their  altars  an  1 
their  homes,  or  curried  captive  into  a  foreign  land.    And  wo  i 
it  to  such  men,  that  at  this  moment,- it  was  attempted  to  incul. 
cate  patience — to  such,  lenity  or  fdrbeprance — to  men,  whost- 
crying  wrongs  called  them  to  battle — whom  justice  had  rentier, 
■cd  victorious,  and  while  the  toe  yet  resisted  and  menaced^  orbv  I 
infusing  the  cold  spirit  of  fear  into  their  hearts,  endeavou 
to  unnerve  tlieir  arms.      As   well  might  the  voice  of  man  I 
have  attempted  to  proclaim  peace  to  the  wind  in  a  tempest  or 


OFFICIAL  RETURNS  OF  THE  ALLIES,  1813— Cokiinum. 


Batdc,  PLice,  or  Dispatch. 

iirought  over,  *»■** 

'Capture  of  Leipsic,  on  the  1 9th,  ■** 

'  Battle  at  Lindenau,  on  1  (ith,  suppo<<e 

ecd  Swedish  bulletin,  October  2'id, 

Bluciicr's  10th  report,  '27th, 

Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  Nov.  2d, 

Halle,   &c.  *« 


Carryforward,  *»■»* 


Allied  Los! 

i. 

French  Loss, 

KiUed, 

and 
Wound 

^ 

111          \ 

115,379 

"212.993      177,917 

5,000 

J     T      .   . 

10,000 

2,00© 

i 

2,000 

•  ■*  '   • 

'.500        2,001 
,.     ,           (0)5,10) 

*00      (*)3,70( 

120,379 

226,893       183,79 
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Battle,  Place,  or  Dispi 


(a)  Beside*  killed  and  wounded,  aiid  numbers  found  dead  t>n  the  road,  iooiJ 
place  at  least  1,000.     Also  liberated  4,018  prisoners. 

(A)  Besides  near  Froshc,  many  Frenchmen  were  driven  into  the  Elbe,  "andli 
ni<rht  the  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  several  thousand  men."  Halle,  ^'of 
•jtl),  official.  .  •,,,., 

•-■■'■- 

as  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  22d,  expressly  states  the  total  numicr  of  prisoners li 
taken  at  40,000;  and  our  Government  bulletin  states,  that  at  the  departure  of  JIJ 
-Sully,  on  the  20th,  with  a  duplicate  of  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatches,  35,000  pri| 
oners  hiwl  been  brought  in,  exclusive  of  tlie  sick  and  wounded.    TIicvouk 
<yinnot  be  enumerated  bete,  as  they  are  previously  so,  but  the  sick,  as  thoyarei 
previously  included  in  any  enumerations,  should  Ire  so;  and,  allowing  that  I 
were  6,000,  this  would  make  the  total  loss  of  the  enemy,  on  the  16th,  I8tli,i 
19th,  150,000,  including  what  were  slain  around,  and  drowned  in  tlie  Elster.i 
of  which  latter  number.  Lord   Aberdeen  says,  several  thousands  were  taken  6 
the  river;  and  which  together  must  have  been  at  least  10,000  men.    Tie  I 
lator  of  the  Austrian  official  bulletin  makes  it  say  that  the  total  loss  of  o//  tlieil 
<vi(a  10,000  men  on  theie  three  days,  and  that  of  the  French  40,000  kiliedil 


493 

ihe  ocean  in  a  storm.  France  was  aw«re  of  this,  and  Franc*? 
tiembled  but  while  slie  continued  to  yidd  herself  to  the  wilF 
of  the  tyrant,  and  to  support  the  measures  which  had  leagued 
ihe  powers  of  Europe  against  her»  she  had  no  favour  to  expect 
from  them;  and  till  she  felt  what  the  miseries  of  war  were,  it 
was  obvious,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  of  France  would  not. 
come  forward  to  compel  their  government  tasheuth  the  sword 
in  the  spirit  of  peace. 
With  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the  French  soldiers,,  and  hor- 


OFFICIAL  RETURNS  OF  THE  ALLIES,  1813.— GoNTiNUKi-.. 

French  I..oss. 


Allied  Loss. 

Battle,  Flace,  or  Dispatch. 

i.1 

:"=  5  o 

§ 

U!  *^ 

(^ 

Brought  forward,  ■»**«. 

120,379 

Battle  of  Gelnhausen,    Oct  2gtli, 

Battles  of  Hanau,                     30th, 

7,000 

Aufirian    Imlletin,     Schmalcaitcn, 

October  20th,  »«»»»«»******•**•»*** 

Austria!)  bulletin,  Schluchtern,  No- 

vember 2d,  ■.*r''«*'»*'**V;V«»'*»M. 

Wredc,  at  H^naif,  October  28th,  ^ 

US      ^ 
226,893 

(<0 15,000 


(*) 


B 

Si 

188,723. 

4,001) 

1J,00<!> 

4,000 

1,520 
1,200 


Carried  oj«r,  **»*.  187,379 


241.893        21-1,440 


(a)  iliis  does  not  include  the  previous  numbers.  The  bulletin  further  states, 
'  Fugitives  are  taken  on  all  the  roads,  and  besides  those  already  mentioned  1 5,000 
tisoners  havetieen  recently  brought  in ;  their  numbers  augment  every  instant." 

(6)  "  And  a  great  number  of  officers." 


bounded.  The.  first,  part  sbcw^  clearly  th^  this  is  an .  error.  Blucher,  on  the 
l6tli,  lost  7,000  men.  The  Crown  Prince,  who  was  not  in  tite  battle  of  the 
loth,  sutei,  in  hjs  bulletin,  Mulhavsen,  October  28th,  that  the.  loss  of  tliu 
my  of  the  North  of  GerpMoy,  at  Leipsic,  was  froqn  2  to  3,000  men,  and 
lat  of  the  corps  of-.  longeron,  lyider  his  command,  ".  Tuore  considerable,"  or 
^y 7,000 for  both,  which,  with  Bluober'fi  on  the  16th,  is.  14,000,  being  more 
■n  what  the  Austrian  bulletin  states  the  total  to  be.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  ei» 
r  that  the  19,000  mentioned,  in  the  bulletin  is  the  Austrian  loss  alone  in  all  these 
Itles,  and  substituted  by  the  translator  for  the  total  loss  of  the  alliies;  or  that  it 
pudes  Bolely  to  the  battle  of  the  18thi  and  the  loss  of  the  army  under  Schwarts- 
[  alone.  .  It  is  evident  that  every  nation  kept  their  own  returns  separate. 
I  Crown  Prince  states  the  loss  of  the  French  army,  on  the  1 8th  and  1 9th,  at 
kOpQ,  kjljcd,  wou^ided,  and  ppsoncrs,  (15,000)  bcRides  23,C0Q  wounded,  ilit<i  , 


'  *i    *    s   i\ 


S.U' 


\i 


40^ 

rid  atrocities  which  they  committed  in  all  th(9  cou..aies  cursed 
witli  their  presence,  I  mi|,jit  fill  volumes.  These  are  such  as  tho 
inhabitants  in  this  happy  country  can  form,  no  idea  of,  and  ex- 
ceed their  belief.  Nevertheless,  they  are  true;  and  such  as  will 
ti  emembered,  by  continental  Europe,  to  future  generations 
-^  I*  fear  and  indignation.  In  their  present  disastrous  retreat 
tVirough  Germany,  to  such  a  deadly  pitch  had  the  animosity  of 
the  inhabitants  arisen  against  their  oppressors,  that  they  refused 
to  bury  the  dead  bodies  which  were  |eft  on  the  roads  from  famine 

OFFICIAL  RIJTUIINS  OF  THE  ALLIES,   I813,--Co«h(ced, 


Battle,  PUce,  or  Dispatch. 


Swedish  bulletin,  Hanov  r,  Nov. 
loth,  ^<i*^^^>%%^*^^^*^^»*^***»^^ 
Pnnlzic,  Nov,  1st,  *%«^'»>v%v<^»^'>.t^ 
Dresden  sortie,  Nov.  b'th,  •*»**»»■»* 
Lines  of  Hocheim,  Nov.  10th,  'm.'m. 
C»rrison  of  Dresden,  ««« 


Allied  LoM. 
137,37a 

French  Ixk> 
241,895       214,440 

(«)  5,500 
500 

800 

•       40Q       (J)  400 

35,000 

Carryforward,  -»«*%  127,579 


243,595        255,3401 


(a)  These  were  taken  by  ChemicheflT,  indcpend«*nt  of  Bluch«r's  10th  report,  I 
and  Aiistro- Bavarian  report  of  Gelnhausen  and  Harau. 

(6)  Several  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners."     Sir  R.  Wilsori;  say  400. 
—-II  1    I     I .       ■  I     1  II     I  i.  I    .     [ 

adds,  Bonaparte  had  only  saved  from  75  to  (10,000  men,  after  passing  the  ElstcrJ 
The  Official  bulletin  published  at  Verden,  October  29th,  by  the  authority  of  tl»| 
Kussian  courier  Barun  Voa  Herbert,  dispatched  from  tho  field  of  battle  on  tbel 
]9th,  states  thelosa  of  the  en^roy  on  these  days  at  25,000  killed  sad  woun 
35,000  priaoners;  and  25,000  wouadcd  taken,  besides  det;ertions.   The  Swedish  k.| 
counts,  published  at  Carlaciona,  October  26tfa,  s^rs,  the  eneniy's  loss  en  these  i 
tal  day*,  the  18th  and  1 9th,  was  60,000  kUled  and  wounded,  and  30,COO  priwn 
The  Auitrian  bulletin  already  alluded  to  says,  that  on  the  "  evening  of  the  l» 
«ight  mq;iments  of  Polish  infantry  abandoned  the  enemy's  standard,  and  cameo 
to  UB.^'     The  desertions  certainly  mceeded  25,000;  these  have  been  estinited  i 
hi^  as  33,000,  but  call  it  30,000.     It  is  evident  the  difference  of  numbers  in  I 
various  official  accounts  arises  solely  from  the  different  parts  of  the  engiga 
which  these  relate,  and  to  the  dates  when  wnle.    Sir  C.  Stewart's,  however,  is  ll 
clearest,  and,  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch,  on  theS2d,  enables  us  to  i 
the  ptunber  very  correctly,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  stienj^  of  tfat  i 


lind  fetigne;  The  foil 
JWoerden,  upon  which 
IjlMndoncd  it,  may  su 
[other  places:  "  The  h( 
ount  of  the  doors  ai 


OFFICIAL  KETUR! 

'  -'(>■;'-    ?t  ?i;s-  Hi 
Battle,  Place,  or  Dispatcl 

Brought  forward, 
liiigeDt,  Nov.  J  St,  ■w*v*»-»»v»»- 
|Vent,  Nov.  8th,  Hillier,  Italy, 
Ittria,  Croatia,  &c.    Gazette. 

n)»n  Prince,  Boitzenberg,  ] 
I  JOth,  and  Ro&law  omitted, >« 
do.  do.     Nov. 

■usiiisn  bulletin,  Sept.  1 5th,  ^ 
m  numbers  per  notes,  ^^^^^ 
piier,  from  1 1  ih  ♦<?  1 9f  h  Nov 

(a)  Besides  killed  and  woun< 
Iher,  (says  dispatch)  besid 
J(  whole  Austrian  force  under 
m  Including  2,000  deserter; 

pie  over  to  us,  and  were  all  u 

d  wounded  about  4,000. 
1(c)  By  British  naval  officers,  i 
j((()  Besides  fort  of  Zoltcamp, 
I')  Be^des  a  great  many  mor 

/)  Thielman  at  Wicsscnfclls 
I)  Includiiig  38,000  of  the  d 
Vrs  this  year,  but  to  these 

Ir.  which  will  bring  it  to  die 

and  the  numbers  which 
Jescaped.    Ue  numbers  will, 
Killed  and  woundec 

I'ri«""'~j--,ni,iL- 

Drowned  and  slain : 
Sick  taken,  suppcwc 
Pfsmions,  **w,**. 


495 


I  i  fotiffQ^'    "^^^  following  short  aceount  of  th«r  conduct  at ' 
Iwoerden,  upon  which  they  returned  by  aurprise,  after  having 
lihindoned  it*  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  their  conduct  in 
Iflther  places:  "  The  houses  which  could  not  be  opened,  on  ac- 
unt  of  the  doors  and  winr^ows  having  been  fastened,  were 


OFFICIAL  RETURNS  OF  THE  ALLIES, 

Allied  Lms. 


1 813.— COMTINUKO. 

French  Loss. 


Sattle,  Place,  or  Diipatch. 
Brought  forward,  *•• 


127,379 


i 


a  e  5 


a 


liugent,  Nov.  1st,  *«.»**».***»« 
yent,  Nov.  8th,  HilUer,  Italy,  -«•* 
litria,  Croatia,  &c.  Gaiette,  Nov. 
1 23d,  »«♦♦**►**«»*»*»'»»***•**** 
wwn  Prince,  Boitzenberg,  Not. 
1 30th,  and  Roslaw  onutted,**^"* 
do.  do.     Nov.  6Ui, 

iMiiiin  bulletin,  Sept  ISth,  •«** 
Ud  numbeiJ.  per  notes,  *%■»».•»»■»* 
lillier,  from  Uih  to  !  9fh  Nov.  »* 


$00 


5241,893  255,340 
COOO  (a)  10,800 
4,000   (i)  1 1.862 

300     (c)  1.4G0 

1,819  (d)  2,225 
550  <«)  1,100 
600  (/)2,29i 

1,824 

5,000  (g) 


Total,  *v*»**v**%»<**»*»-*«^*»»      1 2  7,57  9 


261,986  (/0286,O7t 


(a)  Besides  killed  s.ni  wounded,  and  all  that  were  taken  from  2d  till  date.     Al- 

her,  (says  dispatch)  besides  killed  and  wounded,  a  loss  ia  prisoners  beyond 
t  whole  Austrian  force  under  Nugent"     Killed  and  wounded  about  6,000. 

)  Including  2,000  deserters  and  4,000  men  formerly  Austrian  subjects,  tliot 
Be  over  to  us,  and  were  all  taken  in  a  short  period  preceding  this  date.  Killed 
1  wounded  about  4,000. 

be)  By  British  naval  officers,  and  General  Nugont,  from  6ih  to  19th  Sept; 
Id)  Besides  fort  of  Zoltcamp,  ZwoU,  and  killed  and  wowoded  at  Doesbwg. 
|()  Besides  a  great  many  more  killed  «nd  wounded,  but  not  enumerated. 

f)  Thiclman  at  Wicssenfclls  8iC.  (g)  Including  prisonersi 

|i)  Including  08,000  of  the  desertbns.      IM.  Giraud  says  France  Ipst  187,462, 

loners  this  year,  but  to  these  we  must  add  all  those  lost  by  the  States  under  hef 
which  will  bring  it  to  the  mimber  I  here  make  it  ».,  ,ri'      '«i^i       » 

and  the  numbers  which  the  Crown  Prince,  and  all  other  official  ftuthoritf 
[txapcd.    The  numbers  will,  therefore,  stand  thus,  viz. 

Killed  and  wounded,  above  60,000,  say  *****»»*    64»000  _.     ,  ,  ,^^ , 

A "TtSOIlCrSs  ^■^^^'»»'»'W%'<>^v%'»^^»%iwv%%i%^'»%ii^»%^v%'%»v%»     4O1OOO 

Drowned  and  slain  round  the  Elster,  &c.  ««*«««  10^000  .  ,,.  £  .. 
Sick  taken,  suppote  ■»%%»>v*%*%*.>»^»,»^w>%w«^.>*  6,000  .,,,..•, 
Pes^rtions,  %»%vv<»v»%%vy»*%'»<.%v%v>»»».ww»^%%»    30,000-^50,000 


5  41 


'"f'f., 


ifl  '    '    ti  .1  jJlZ 


(^ 


4Q6 


beaten  open  by  artillery,  every  kind  of  furniture  nr 


property 


in  them  was  destroyed.    Death  and  destruction  had  pcnetratnl 
into  every  habitation;  the  blood  of  the  most  virtuous  husband  I 
and  lathers,  of  the  best  mothers,  of  grey  haired  ancients,  of  ten 
dcr  infants,  stained  the  walb  of  their  peaceful  dwelling,  and 
t^treamed  out  of  the  houses  along  the  streets.     Not  even  th  I 
ministers  of  any   eligioa  were  spared,  although  they  had  I 
to  the  altar.     Old  men  of  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  aire  and  I 
infants  in  their  mother's  arms,  were  immediat^ely  shot,  or  slain  I 
by  the  sword.     A  woman  in  child  bed,  and  whq  would  have 
been  delivered  of  twii::i,  \Vas  deliberately  sjwt  ihroi^h  the  bodv  I 


wiiilst  lying  in  her  I 

bedttead  on  fire,  o 

I  No  tears  of  the  poo 

lineeling  children  co 

who  on  the  contrary, 

jgracefiil  to  humanity 

Ijnlt  tl-'ir  murders   I 

Ithrowin^  out  the  bh 

race  of  the  despair] 

ALLIED  OFFICIAL 


\f 


British.     .'.Hied  loss. 


Battle,  Place,  or  Dispatch. 

Mina,  January  3d,  »**».»»«.**»«i*v>.»* 

Senor  Ncliot,  Alicant  Jan.  8t]i,«>^^ 
Madrid,  Dec.  27tb,  by  a  fall  of  snoiir, 
Longa,  at  Salinas  de  Anane,  'm^^m« 
Lord  Wellington,  20th  Feb.  sharp 
action,  %*  »^%^^%»%v%^.»%%*%*%^,»%» 
Garrison,  Tn&l!a,  February  2d,' 
Madrid,  March  4th,  Caleade, 


Carryforward 


d 
105 


French  Loss, 


(a)  92 

(6)  1^00 

200 


no  rctui 


ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETURNS,  CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN,  18H  B    ''*"'''  ^''"'  *"■  ^'^P^^ 

Brought  forward, 
mdeSal  13th  February, 
I  lingfoii,  I7tli  «io.v»«,«.^^^ 
IrJiViirray,  March  loth,  *. 

|iM  y  Mina,  5i  St  March,  Lo 
M  Murray,  Castalla,  April 

^i*P«»ar,  April  26,  by  Mind 
m  de  EroIJes,   Ampolla, 
|tef7,  Ac.  ****»*»»*»»v*»^ 
IHellington,  Salamanca, 

»y  Mina,  near  EstelJ«,Apii 
»th  lusj  in  pursuit  of  Min 

Hno'sIossatC«tra,&cf 
l'>"^deCampo„s,NaWaT 
P  %  Sill,  dispatch  to 

["gton,  ■"»*»*v»»v»*^ 

fo"'*  and  before  it,    _ 
illalaguer,7thJuD«^  ^^ 

Noo,0.tiWuly5d..u„. 
l''f«l«t,i.atTolosa^ 


100 


103         500      ],s 


(o)  And  perhaps  an  equal  number  on  the  7th,  92. 

(b)  **  A  great  number  were  killed." — say  200  killed  and  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  allies  on  the  18th  and  19th,  I  estimate  as  under,  viz.  Crown  ] 
about  3,000;  Langeron,  considerably  more,  say  4,000,  and  suppose  Bludier  j 
ind  the  Grand  Army  as  many,  12,000,  in  all  24,000,  or  say  25,000  men.   Ill 
thus  endeavoured  to  be  as  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain,  from  thelj 
authorities,  the  numbers  lost  on  these  dreadful  days,  and  to  compare  tht  diS 
authorities,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  seeming  confusion,  and  more  lilicly  the  i 
of  a  hasty  and  thoughtless  translation  of  the  foreign  bulletins.     Indeed,  ibti 
loss  is  more  likely  above  than  below  what  I  here  state.     "  The  details  of  llxij 
cures,"  said   Sir  C.  Stewart,  October  21st,  "  are  greater  than  I  had  con 
**  The  results  of  the  great  battles  of  the  16th,  18th,  and  19th,"  said  Lord  Ah 
October  22d,  "  surpass  all  concej)tion— every  houf  adds  materially  io  the  i 


< 


Carryforward, 
lf*''"""y  killed  «,dwoB 

h"-;;''' dispatch,  Santand 
J'^~"*'"'°^»Jn  battle  of 
PP«VH«.ac,i„„^    C«.tlen 

[^"-k'Uedandwoundd 


4§7 


hibt  lying  in  her  bed,  they  then  uncovered  her,  and  set  the 

yrtead  on  fire,  com»uming  the  motlier  and  her  offspring. 

I  No  tears  of  the  poor  creatures  begging  for  mercy,  no  cries  of 

I  kneelini;;  children  could  soften  the  hearts  of  those  miHcreants; 

■boon  the  contrary,  and  with  loud  laughter  and  derision,  dis- 
leraceftil  to  humanity,  carried  their  cruelties  so  fur,  as  to  cotn- 
Lit  t!  "ir  murders  before  the  eyes  of  the  nearest  relations, 
Ithrowirii  out  the  bleeding  bodies,  covered  with  dirt,  in  pre- 

icnce  ot'  the  despairing  widows  and  shrieking  childi'en,  and 

ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETURNS.  CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN,  1813. 


Britibh. 


%»%%%%%^>»%%»fc^^ 


B»ttle,  Place,  or  Dispatch. 

Brought  forward,  •*** 
pijodcSal.  13th  February,  Wel- 
lingtoi),  17thdo.v.« 
r  J  Murray,  March  10th, 

I  y  Mina,  Slst  March,  Lodosa, 

rJ  Murray,  Castalla,  April  14th, 

ultpa;;ar,  April  26,  by  Mindedeu, 

m  de  EroUea,   AmpoUa,   Bat« 

I  Wellington,  Salamanca,  26th 
Way*  *»*»**^^*»*^^^^%*^  .^»»%^%^ 
r  Mina,  near  Estella,  April  22. 

uel'!)  los.i  in  pursuit  of  Mina,  «« 
lombino's  loss  at  Castra,  &c.(c)'»«' 
Incisco  de  Campons,  Navia  Villa, 

nca,  May  Stli,  dispatch  to  Wcl- 

loria,  and  before  it, 
t  Italaguer,  7th  June,  ««« 
BingtoD,  Ottis,  July  3d,  sundries, 
[Grakaui,  at  Tolosa,%M%%«%%« 

Carryforward, 


t        1 


^ 


403 


Ailied  Loss. 

French  Loss. 

Killed, 

and 

Wound 

£ 

Killcil. 

and 
Wound 

Priion. 

103 

500          1,5 
SIS  * 

V               i< 

■ 

(n)2r;    ;• 

*  • 

1,000    " 

627 

52 

(6)  5,000 

»%%%%%%%^ 


5,439 

44 

58 

105 


*,173 

94 
335 


S30 
1.500 
2,500 
2,500 


900 
15,000  (d) 


80 


230 


4,048     6,219 


Itn.: 


155 


325  {e) 

29,692 

■!■:  -.1  ■: 


534 

115 

1,1 30 

'^OO 

3,i$4i 


...i?,-'^- 


I  And  many  killed  and  wounded  in  s  spcond  action.       '  "" 

I  Spanish  aceount— wiy  5000  in  all,  including  pursuit       '  ' 

I  Collier's  dispatch,  Santander,  June  SOth.  •"'"'  "'"■'      * 

[  Fremh  loss  In  battle  of  Vittoria  was,  at  leastj  15,000  men  j  those  inserted 

I  previous  actions,    Castlereagh  stated  it  1 3,000 ;  and  Mr.  Freemantle,  in  the 

>of  Commons,  more  than  double.   •   .T"'    'v^a^i  "vvi  «  .;  v^ 

I  Besides  killed  and  wounded,  at  least  equal  to  allies,  325. 


I'.'ji-  ■%  mi 


'•:.■>■'',■. 


.ilS:». 


?7 


>  »e.- 


W3m 


i9b 


committing  nil  dbutcs  on  tlie  nai;cd  icorpseii."*  Vet  t^xQ\^  ^  . 
the  monsters  whom  we  were  called  upon  to  respect,  ns  if  th  I 
were  no  other  uidividuals  in  France  who  liad  acted  thus,  n  I 

*  OfRcial  accounts  t\tom  Dutvh  Jouritals. 


ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETUIINS,  CAMrAiGN  IN  SPAIN, 


Bsttlt,  Flioe,  or  Pispatcfa. 

Carried  c»i'ffr,«»** 
WeTlington,  July  10,  Valley  Bastan, 
St.  Sebastian's  to  raiRing  sii-gr,  '>«^»« 
Battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  add  175,^^ 
Garrison  of  Zaragos8a,*»*»**«*»**»'v* 
Duraca,  August  lltli,  «**»**•»•*«»** 
I^rd  Wm  Bentinck,  August  !Oth, 
St.  Sebastian's,  37th  Aug.  ( (Collier) 
Storming  of  St.  Sebastian's,  &c.  «««« 
Repulse  of  Soult,  S )  st  August,  «««« 
Castle  of  St.  Sebastian's, 
Denia,  September  1  Cth,  ■>« 
Wellington,  Lesaca,  October  9th,  •«. 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  IStli,  13th  Sept 
Lord  Wellington,  Vera,  Oct.  1 8tti,-M. 
Garrison  of  Pampluna,  *»*«*»%%•».%% 
Wellington  1 3th  November,  'm««m«« 
Wellington,  ^iith  do.  «»•«*•»*«*■»**»■•* 
t^ellington,  December  14tli,  battles 
of  Bayonne, 
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139(o) 
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.'577 

1,562      • 

2.000(f)    « 

470 

470 
,    140 

-•^o  (/) 
SOO       4,1 

2,112 

2,553          73 

3.500  {,)l,j 

100 

100 

2,672 

4,437  (A)  504 
37,908      1,894 

10,000       9» 

17,665 

71,790      18^ 

Total, 

(a)  Nontnmt;  at  least  equal,  139. 

(b)  £iceeda  15(000,  says  Government  bulletin;  aH  accounts  state tlieirlsssil 
20,000;  letters  from  officers  even  rate  it  as  high  as  80,000  men. 

(c)  Private  demi«offlcial  aceounts  state  the  enemy's  loss  at  7000  men— m>  J 

(d)  Garrison,  originally  thi«»,'  times  the  number  which  capitulated  — Officii 

(e)  At  least  SOOOidiied  an<..  wounded. 

(/)  At  least  equal,  47a     ""    -,'-".',— ^ 
{g)  Besides  killed  and  wounded,  400  of  wbieh  laat  were  taken.   Demi-oCi 
counts  make  the  total  loaa  5000. 

(h)  Of  allies,  276  British  killed  363,  Poituguescdo.  Total  prisoners,  504,  wf 
British,  and  294  Portuguese.     From  the  Fneoeh  some  prisoners  were  I 
^e  13tb,  namber  unknown.     Two  French  regiments  deserted,  perbapt^^ 
or  more;  their  loss,  at  least,  besides  10,000  men,  «y«*witneaaea<stiBM(eititJJ 
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jtherplwes  in  Europe  whfch  had  felt  their  fury  but  Wocrdcn! 
^horrible  as  is  the  picture,  it  is  upon  n  small  scale,  and  faintly 
eoloared  indeed,  in  comparison  to  those  vast  scenes  of  horror, 
daolation,  and  woe,  which  Spain  mourns,  which  Qormany  has 
enerienced,  and  Russia  felt  through  all  her  borders.  And 
could  France  escape?  No!  it  was  impossible.  To  her  might 
lie  addressed  the  language  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  the  sons 
of  Jenisalem,  "  For  though  ye  had  smitten  the  whole  army 
of  the  Chaldeans,  that  fight  against  you,  and  there  remained 
but  wounded  men  among  them,  yet  should  they  rise  up,  every 
pan  in  his  tent,  and  burn  this  city  with  fire."  * 

Leaving  the  armies  of  Europe  animated  with  one  spirit,  and 
collecting  on  one  point,  ready  to  enter  the  French  territory 
m  the  east,  while  the  immortal  Wellington  had  already  un- 
tried the  British  standard  upon  the  lertile  banks  of  the  A- 
lour;  let  us,  for  a  moment,  turn  ou**  attention  to  the  wonderful 
rent9  of  the  campaign  thus  closed.  And  to  what  pleasing  reflcc* 
isdothesenotgltebirth?  All  continental  Europe  reconquered, 
Europe  now  free  I  After  twenty  years  of  carnage  and  crimes, 
iparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  armies  of  France 
found  shrinking,  with  fear,  from  the  contest,  on  that  spot 
here  they  commenced,  with  exultation,  their  triumphant  ca- 
What  had  France  herself  suffered  during  that  fatal 
iod?  What  millions  had  perished,  what  miseries  had  £u« 
endured;  and  where  was  the  c  -untry  or  family,  in  which 
re  bad  not  been  written  in  legible  characters,  "  Lamenta- 
in,  mourning,  and  woe?"  The  history  of  the  world  can-af- 
dr  xample,  where  power,  by  similar  means,  was  carried 
the  same  extent,  as  that  of  France  latply  was;  nor  can  it 
nish  one  instance  of  such  complete  and  rapid  destruction, 
the  conspicuous  events  of  the  campaign  which  we  have  just 
liidered  affords.  I  call  them  coni^icuous,  because  the  ter- 
Je  events  of  the  preceding  year  were  endeavoured  to  be 
red  and  lessened  by  Bonaparte,  his  friends  and  admirers, 
the  intervention  of  the  **  prematura*  rigours  of  the  season. 


•  Jcswoiah,  nxxvU.  10. 
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•But  in  this  caiiipuigii  no  such  subterfuge  could  be  u«cd  to  cUl 
liis  diiicumfiture,  huniiliution,  unit  iliHgrace. 

In  u  few  months  Kurupc  bchchi  thu  indepcnilcncc  of  Vratnl  i 
restored  upon  a  firm  foundation — The  splendour  and  A\m{v\ 
«)f  the  Austrian   mouHrchy   re-estabUshed — Holland  rescued! 
from  tlie  jaws  of  the  tyrant,  and  restored  to  her  rank  ainonifl 
nations — iSpain  and  Portugal  ctmipletciy  Irccd  from  their  in- 
vadcrs — The  whole  llhtnish  Confederacy  overturnctl  in  amoJ 
nient,  and  nations  returning,  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulneiis  tol 
their  old  customs,  laws,  and  institutions.     Commerce,  so  Iodd 
shackled  by  the  tyrant's  madness,  was  now  renderal  free;  ami 
confidence  betwixt  nations  restored.     That  gigantic  arm  wiiiih 
spread  terror  over  Kurope,  was  coniplctely  paralized;  and  tliii 
colossal  power,  before  whose  frown  nations  treijil)led,  wns  blast. 
ed  lor  ever.      Though   it  was  still  doubtl'ul  whetlur  Fruiictj 
might  not  defend  herself  against  any  serious  impression  troq 
invasion,  yet  it  was  now  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  tliai 
she  could  no  longer^be  able  to  over-run  kingdoms,  nor  bio 
Kurope  to  her  imperious  will.     The  power  of  France,  and  1 
name,  had  indeed  been  most  extensive  and  great;  but  then  tbi^ 
extension  was  only  productive  of  miseryi  and  that  greatness  ooU 
conspicuous  by  its  crimes.     A  new  system,  consisting  entireU 
of  iVaud  and  force,  was  established,  and  to  a  degree  that  kt 
never  befme  been  introduced  into  the  world.    Could  it  liai 
been  possible  to  have  continued  this  galling  system  lor  a fiij 
years  longer,  Europe  would  have  been  completely  plunged  in 
a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  similar  to  thatinwliichsli 
was  some  centuries  ago;  nay,  worse,  for  then  religion,  tliouj 
clouded  with  superstition,  had  some  controul  over  the  cruj 
und  destructive  passions  of  man;  but  in  the  present  case  en 
that  barri(;r  was  destroyed— no  law  remained  bnt  thu  lawj 
arms,  and  no  knowledge  wa$  taught  but  the  knowledge  of  oppn 
sion  and  destruction. 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  during  the  last  t 
eventful  campaigns,  we  see  in  his  character,  us  a  General,  on 
an  unrelenting  ambition,  supported  by  the  utmost  degree  of  j 
rogance,  and  ignorance  of  human  nature.  He  cither  nevero 
culated  upon  adversity-,  or  had  not  the  talents  to  contend  i 
it.    Nothing,  also,  can  shew  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  hisj 
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lincerity  upon  the  subject  of  peacr,  and  Iiix  unwillingness  to 
conclude  it  upon  terms  Itnnourabic  to  Europe,  than  his  coop- 
inffup««ch  an  nnmzing  number  of  veteran  troopg  in  the  nunie- 
^j  fortified  towns  between  the  Nietncn  and  the  Rhine,  when 
he  had  so  much  need  of  them  to  incorporate  with  hiH  raw  le- 
I  YJ{^  to  enable  him  to  stem  the  torrent,  which,  in  the  allied  ar- 
miei,  rolled  against  him  in  the  field.     Either  he  must  have  hud 
the  idea  of  again  being  able  to  over-run  and  subjugate  theec  cX'- 
tensive  countrie«)  or  he  meant,  by  garrisoning  these  places,  to 
obtain  in  lieu  of  them,  such  concessions  upon  his  own  fro.  tiers 
L  would  be  incompatable  with  the  safety  of  the  neighbouring 
jjitiflnj;  and  which  would,  at  some  other  period,  have  place*^  it 
Llii!  power  once  more  to  put  in  execution  his  odious  schemeH 
|of  universal  dominion.     l]\wn  no  other  principle  but  one  of 
Ithtse  can  his  conduct  possibly  be  accounted  for,  with  regard  to 
I  places  already  mentioned.     But  "  quern  IJetis  vtik  ptnlere 
wtf  de  mentat"    and  these  garrisons  held  possession  of  by 
iiiin,  in  defiance  of  treaties,  the  terms  of  which  was  dictated  by 
kimselt',  proved  the  greatest  source  of  his  future  misfortunes. 
rhey  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  him,  and  could  render  him  no  as- 
listance  in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  while  in  them  were  cooped 
m,  without  the  smallest  project  of  relief,  thousands  upon 
^ousands  dl  those  willing  slaves  of  his  unprincipled  ambition, 
ffering  every  misery  which  famine,  sickness,  and  the  sword 
puld  inflict,  thereby  rendering  their  very  crimes  the  weapons 
i»r their  punishment.  *         •        •  J  jt;       ■  •     «...  r.4i^f 
I  But,  to  proceed  with  the  military  events.     Notwithstanding 
!  reverses  which  Bonaparte  had  suiiered,  and  the  looses  which 
!  hud  sustained,  still  there  was  not  wanting  men  vvho  extolled 
I  power,  and  doubted  whether  the  success  cf  ihe  allies  would 
^  of  any  utility.     So  long  as  he  was  supported  by  France,  these 
Unconsidered  that  nothing  which  hud  yet  taken  place  would 
\  of  any  beneficial  tendency;  and  firmly  believed  and  loudly 
omulgated  their  belicfV  that  his  efforts  would  soon  change  the 
>of  aifairs.     But  these  men  only  dealt  in  assertion  and  de- 
nation,  and  confounded  the  particular  objects  of  the  contest, 
took  a  correct  view  of  its  commencement  or  progress. 
7  believed    that    as   France   possessed   a  population  oC' 
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28,000,000  of  inhabitants,  tUat,  therefore,  her  resource*  wer« 
inexhaustible,  and  her  strength  invincible.     They  considered 
the  matter  no  further.     But  those  ivho  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  this  tremendous  contest,  saw  in  it  the  steady  advance 
of  ruin  and  destruction  to  French  power  and  dominion.    The  I 
campaign  of  1812,  in  the  North,  had  solely  for  its  object,  whether  I 
Russia  should  remain  an  independent  power,  or  become  the  vas> 
sal  of  France.     By  its  issue  that  independence  was  fixed  upon  a 
basis  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  external  eifof  fe  or  movement.  The 
contest  during  1813  was  of  still  greater  9utgnitude  and  impor* 
tance;  namely,  for  the  freedom  a&d  independence  of  all  thit] 
part  of  Continental  Europe  situate  between  the  Niemen  and 
the  Rhine,  from  jEast  to  West;  and  from  Cape  North  to  the! 
extremities  of  Calabria,  from  North  to  South;  together  with  the] 
whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     This  object  wjis  also  most  m\ 
nally  and  completely  accomplitshed.     But  the  campaign  whicbl 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  now^  ab'otit  to  commence  was  of  i 
different  nature,  and  was  intended  to  compel  France,  up 
French  ground,  to  relinquish  her  ambitions  projects  and  intcnJ 
tions;  and,  in  sincerity,  to  give  a  (olid  and  an  honourable  peacej 
to  Europe.     Such  were  the  intentions  of  the  allied  powers;  and 
from  this  important  object,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  na 
t,o  be  turned  aside  by  either  the  arts  or  the  arm^  of  their  adver^ 
Giaries.     The  lime  was  propitious,  and  the  prospect  cheeringJ 
They  promptly  and  eagerly  caught  the  ^ood-tidc  of  prosperity! 
to  accomplish  their  just  and  honourable  views. 

No  sooner  had  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  fugitive  Frenclj 
army  gained  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  without  the  prosp 
or  possibility  of  being  there  re-organised  or  re-enforced  to  anj 
extent,  for  some  time,  than  the  allies  prtidently  turned  their  s 
tention  to  extinguish  the  hostile  embers  which  they,  in  thepBij 
suit  of  their  main  object,  had  left  behind  them.    For  this  puij 
pose,  the  siege  of  the  numerous  fortresses  were  pressed  withra 
doubled  vigour,  and  in  a  short  period  Kustrin,  Modlin,  T(>^ 
gau,  Wittemberg,  and  Dresden,  were  compelled  to  surrendei 
thereby  relieving  a  greo.t  number  of  troops,  who  either  man 
«d  forward  to  re-enlbrce  the  main  armies,  or  added  strenglbj 
those  bodies  which  were  besieging  the  unsubdued  fortra 
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Aoonsiderflble  portion  of  the  fine  ormy  of  the  North  of  Ger^ 
guDV,  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince,  was  det«che4 

Lninstthe  Danes,  and  Davoust;  who  had  hitherto  niaintaine4 
lives  upon  the  fortified  lines  of  the  Steiknitz.     Theses 

[however,  were  quickly  forced,  after  some  severe  engagements; 

lind  Davoust  made  the  best  of  his  way  with  the  French  troops, 

luiounting  to  about  26,000  men,  to  Hwibyrgh,  where  they 
jiut  themselves  up,  leaving  the  Danes  to  their  fate.  The 
Crown  Prince  continued  to  press  thepi  vigorously;  and,  after 
ated  conflicts,  Holstien  was  over-run,  and  the  important 
brtresses  of  Fredricsort  and  Gluckstadt  were  taken  by  the  air 
1  army.*  Thus  situated,  Denmark  was  compelled  to  sue  for 
e,  which  was  granted,  upon  her  ceding  J^orway  to  Sweden} 
(exchange  for  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  her  agreeing  to  joiii 

[lieaies  in  the  coaUtion  against  France,  and  to  furnish  10,00Q 
len  for  offensive  operations.  The  conduct  of  Denmark  had 
og  been  inimical  to  the  general  interest  and  liberty  of  Eur 
ppe.  She  was  the  willing  slave  of  Bonaparte,  in  all  his  wil4 
wjects;  her  conduct  had  been  double  and  disgraceful  after  hi* 

liscomfiture  in  Hussia,  and  when  he  agaiq  resumed  the  ofiepn 

ive  on  the  Elbe.  She  met  her  fate  deservedly,  and  fell  unla* 
unted  and  unpitied.  Her  conduct,  before  the  armistice,  was, 
the  sole  cause  of  the  woes  and  miseries  which  Hamburgh 
£rwards  endured;  for,  had  she  not  joined  Davoust,  he  would 
th<;veobtained  possession  of  that  ill-fated  city  before  that  event; 
be  of  the  provisions  of  which  was,  that  it  phould  remain  with  the 
Wer  which  had  possession  of  it  when  the  armistice  was  signed; 
Bt  Hamburgh  was  taken  by  Davoust  oq ly  a  few  days  before  that 
leat  took  place.  Every  thing  being  coficlyded  with  Denmark, 
^ery  large  force,  under  Beningsen,  was  left  to  besiege  Hafn^ 
|rgh;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was  qrdered  to  proceed  to 
ance,  whether  the  Crown  Princp  himself  also  hastened. 
jWhile  these  events  were  passing  in  this  quarter,  numerous 
dies  of  troops  continued  to  press  forward  to  Holland,  in  or- 
■  to  secure  the  independence  of  that  country;  which,  with  the 
[ceptionofsomeofthe  principal  fortresses,  the  Frepchhadnow 

*  Crown  Friuce's  bulletin,  Kiel.  December  Slst.  1817. 
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abandoned.     By  the  1st  of  January,  upwards  of  50,Ooo  men  [ 
under  Bulow,  had  entered  that  country,  and  continued  theirl 
route  into  Belgium.     The  British,  also,  by  that  time  had  10  000 
men  m  that  quarter,  under  the  command  of  the  Hero  of  BarJ 
rosa,  who  utnlertook  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  kevol 
Holland  on  that  side.    The  Dutch  also  were  exerting  thoml 
Selves  to  bring  forward  men  and  supplies  for  the  general  cause] 
bnt  these,  considering  the  disorganised  and  exhausted  state  iil 
which  this  country  was  found,  took  some  time  to  render  ( 
much  service.     At  the  same  time,  the  grand  army  of  the  allie 
under  their  respective  sovereigns  and  principal  leaders,  wcrJ 
assembling  about  Frankfort  upon  the  Mayne.    To  this  plao 
re-enforcements  were  marching  from  all  parts.    Stores  als< 
of  all  descriptions,  were  conveyed  to  this  quarter.    The  hetui 
baggage  of  the  army  which  had  been  left  beliind  in  the  rapij 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  the  heavy  artillery  for  their  fiituii 
operations,  were  also  brought  forward  without  delay.    Wha 
wc  con«ider  that  it  was  now  the,  depth  of  winter,  and  that 
these  things  were  to  be  conveyed  through  a  desolated  countr 
so  far  from  being  surprised  that  the  allies  remained  six  weelij 
at  Frankfort,  (as  was  expressed  by  many  at  the  time)  we  ni* 
rather  wonder  how  these  most  extensive  plans  and  forniidalilj 
operations  were  chalked  out  and  completed  in  such  a  siio 
space  of  time.     Nor  was  the  army  remaining  stationary  whil 
the  head-quarters  remained  at  Frankfort.     During  that  pciioi 
the  principal  part  of  the  force  was  marching  towards  the  Ud 
per  Rhine  and  Basle,  where  it  was  determined  to  cross  thi 
river  with  their  main  strength.    This  latter  place  is  about  1 
n)iles  from  Frankfort,  and  400  from  Lcipsic;  a  distance  mardj 
ed  over  with  400,000  men  in  two  months. 

In  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  endeavour  to  sow  disscnsioi 
amongst  the  Confederates,  Bonaparte,  during  this  time, 
recourse  to  his  favourite  object,  negotiation.  For  this 
pose,  he  sent  the  Baron  St.  Agneau  to  the  head-quarters  l 
the  allies.  There,  however,  all  his  efforts  were  of  no  avu 
and  only  served  to  shew  him,  for  the  information  of  his  M« 
ter,    the    unanimity  and  determined    spirit    which  mm 
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lice,  or  suspension  of  arms,  were  refused;   and  though  tlie 

allici  readily  agreed  to  negotiate,  they  gave  the  enemy  to 

Midcrstand,  that  it  was  resolved,  that  while  these  negotiations 

were  going  on,  the  operations  of  the  campaign  should  also 

proceed.    This  was  language  Bonaparte  bad  been  unaccus- 

to,  and  for  which  he  was  but  ill  prepared.      Man- 

[beim,  and  afterwards  ChatiUon  sur  Seine  was  chosen,  as  the 

)Lice  where  the  negotiators  were  to  meet;  and  to  which  place 

[ioid  Castlereagh,  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 

[eign  affairs,  repaired  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Bonaparte  saw  the  storm  which  was  preparing  to  buit>t 

lupon  liini;  but  he  had  too  much  obstinacy  to   yield,  and 

Ivanity  frankly   to    confess   his    danger.     He    still    Mattered 

jhiraself  with  the  undivided  support  of  the  people  of  France, 

hy  which  meiuis   he  imagined   to   retrieve   his  affairs.     He 

busted  also  that  this  coalition   would  turn  out  like  all  the 

Previous  coalitions  against  France;  which  had  been  vanquished 

by  disunion  and  want  of  energy.     "  When  we  cast  our  eyes," 

aid  the  Conservative  Senate,  "  on  this  coalition,  composed 

[if elements  which  repel  each  other;  when  we  see  the  fortui- 

lous  and  strange  mixture  qf  nations,  whom  nature  has  made 

s;  when  we  reflect  that  many  of  them,  by  inconsiderate 

^lianccs,  expose  themselves  to  dangers  which  are  not  a  chi- 

bcra,  we  cannot  bdieve  that  such  an  a&mnblage  of  interests,  so 

Wircnt,  can  be  qf  long  duration."*     Jlis  hopes  were  particu- 

Vly  sanguine  that  the  Crown  Prince,  being  a  Frenchman, 

nd  Austria  from  her   family  alliance,   would   secede  from 

lie  coalition — he   was   mistaken.     Every  method  was  tiled 

rouse  the  French  nation  to  second  his  el^forts.     Their  si- 

butlun  was  justly  described  to  be  totally  diflerent  from  that 

[one nation  attacked  by  its  neighbour.     "  Frenchmen!"  said 

JE,  "  the  situation  in  •which  tjou  are  at  this  moment  placed  re- 

iW«,  in  no  respect^  the  ordinary  situation  of  a  people  threat' 

^d  hj  the  ambition  qf  its  neighbours. — Listen  to  the  truth: 

I  are  worthy  of  hearing  it.     Our  enemies,  so  often  humbled 

our  victories;  so  often  retjuccd  to  solicit  peace  from  the 
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generosify  of  the  victors,  will  com*  toiohg  us  with  hearts  can 
kered  with  resentment j  and  they  will  dictate  laws  to  you  with  I 
and  sword  in  their  hand."*     Conscience,  that  faithful  monitor] 
was  now  nwakc,  and  told  France  and  Bonaparte  what  they  de 
served-^it  was  this  made  them  tremble.     The  infant  kinJ 
of  Ron-Mi  an  j  his  unfortunate  Mother  were  dragged  forwan 
in    a    theatrical   mannfer,   to   arouse  the   sensibilities  of  i 
Parisians.     Commissioners,  with  unlimited  powere^f  were  sen 
into  the  different  departments  to  call  forth  the  populate 
This  scheme   was  also  tesorted  to  by  the  furious  Convei 
tion,   but  then  with  a   different  effect.      Proclamation  aitei 
proclamation  was  also  addressed,  in  the  most  pathetic 
guage,  to   the  French  nation,   calling  upon  them  to 
and  crush  **  those  barbarians  •which,  like  a  tempest,  imt  tJ 
suing  Jrmn  the  caverns  of  the  North.**%    His  servile  senatoB 
endeavoured  to  comfort  him.     "  The  enemy"  said  LacepedJ 
**  shall   not  tear  asunder  this  beatUiJvl  France,  which, 
these  fouitecn  Centuries,    has  maintained  itself  with  glon 
through  such  diversities  of  fortune.     We  will  fight  for  04 
dear  country,  between  the  tombs  of  our  fathers,  and  thei 
dies  of  our  infants."§  Arise,  then,  said  Bonaparte,  for  "  Bear! 
AlsacQ,   Franche  Comte,   and  Brabant,   are  invaded.    Iio 
cries  of  these  parts  of  my  family  rend  my  heart.    I  call  up 
the  French  to  succour  the  French.     The  question  is  tm  1 
more  to  recover    the  cbnquests    we  have  made"%     No, 
bloody  field  of  Leipsic  settled  that  question  beyond  all  conti 
versy.     In  vain  he  proclaiined,  "  what  will  be  the  conditiij 
of  those  who  hav6  acquired  national  property,  whose  titles  1 
interwoven  with  the  existence  of  the  government."    In  vi^ 
he  told  them  that  "  the  subversion  of  fortunes  would  be  1 
versal — the  public  monuments  would  be  mutilated— the  nij 
ter-pieces  of  arts  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarii 


•  AddrciB  to  the  nation,  Paris,  December  28th,  1815.    Moniteuf. 
f  Decree  by  Foiiaparte,  26th  December,  1813. 
t  OOicfal  address  to  French  nation,  Paris,  December  28th. 
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who  "  ^'ill  ^^"P  °"^  museums  of  those  sublime  productions  of 
genius,  the  fruits  of  our  victories,  and  objects  of  eternal  jea- 
lousy to  our  eneinies."*     The  spring  which  gave  vigour  to  the 
efforts  of  France,  in  1 793,  was  now  exhausted.    His  old  friends, 
the  Jacobins,  detested  the  man  who  had  deserted  them — the 
linoileratc  party  were  wearied  of  war  and  bloodshed — the  roy- 
lilists  looked  forward  to  the  restoration  of  their  legitimate  Sover- 
leign,  and  only  the  military  remained  attached  to  him.  Amongst 
Ithesc  the  furor  which  inflamed  their  minds,  in  old  times,  was 
jabated.    The  charm  of  victory  was  unknown  to  most  of  them, 
lind  no  longer  elated  their  minds,  and  bore  them,  without 
(ling  or  thought,  through  scenes  of  blood  and  destruction. 
If  ranee  remained,  comparatively  speaking,  deaf  to  his  cries; 
fthilc  disaffection,    not    "  loud    but   deep,"    rapidly  spread 
Itliroughout,  and  took  a  firm  hold  in  the  principal  depart- 
nents. 

The  preparations  and  plans  of  the  allies  were  by  this  time 

[oraplete.    Their  numerous  armies  in  formidable  array,  hung, 

ike  tlip  threatening  tempest  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 

torn  Basle  to  the  German  ocean.     Pi'ovoked  and  wearied  with 

he  chicanery  of  the  enemy,   they  determined  to  commence 

Iffcnsive  operations;    but  previous  to  this  they  issued  from 

frankfort,  under  the  date  of  December  1st,  1813,  a  procla- 

alion  stating,  in  clear  and  explicit  language,  their  objects 

nd  intentions.    "  The  French  Government"  said  this  nobie 

iroduciion,  "  has  ordered  a  new  levy  of  300,000  conscripts. 

he  motives  of  the  Senatus-consultum  to  that  effect  contain 

I  appeal  to  the  allied  powers.     They,  therefore,  find  them- 

lelres  called  upon  to  promulgate  a?ieWt   in  the  face  of  the 

lorld,  the  views  which  guide  them  in  the  present  war;  the 

principles  wliich  form  the  basis  of  their  conduct,  their  wishes, 

nd  their  intentions. 

"The  allied  powers  do  not  make  w^ar  upon  France,  but  against 
bat  preponderance  haughtily  announced — against  that  pre- 
onderaiice  which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Europe  and  of  France, 
be  Emperor  Napoleon  has  too  long  exercised,  beyond  the 


*  t^cepcdc's  address,  DecoiViber  3i)th. 
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limits  of  his  empire.     Victory  has  conducted  the  allied  iirmioj 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.     The  allied  Sovereigns  desire  that 
^"•ance  may  be  great,  powerful,  and  hap])y.     liicy  confirm  to! 
the  French  empire  an  extent  of  territvoy,   which  Francf 
der  her  king*  never  knew. 

«  But  the  allied  powers  also  wish  to  he  fw:\  tr;;  'juii^  >,.,  q 
liaj^py  themselves.     Tijey  desire  a  state  of  peace,  wliidi,  by 
wise  partition  of  strength,  by  a  just  equilibrium,  may  hence  J 
forward  picsorvo  the  pco.jio  from  the  numberless  calamitip?  j 
•which  have  overwhelmetl  Eurojx'  for  tho  last  ^0  year'.. 

"  7'/^f'  fdlied  po-Xcrs  mil  not  iinj  (Um>n  their  arms,  .intU  ik 
have  attained  this  great  and  beneficial  result,  this  :r-'>k  ohkt'  of 
their  efforts,  Theij  will  not  hy  dorru  their  fitmsy  until  t/ie poliA 
firal  state  of  Europe  be  re-established  aneacti — vnttl  immoveahlA 
■principles  have  resumed  their  rights  oier  vain 2>reteusions:~-until\ 
the  jcnuiit-^;  of  treaties  shall  have,  at  last,  secured  a  real  peacn 
to  EteropcJ" 

Such  was  the  language  of  this  noYAc  document.    Firm,  clear,] 
And  determined;  it  was  a  death  blow  to  the  e\'asion,  chicanery,! 
falsehoods,  and  ambitions  views  of  Bonaparte.     The  liberality! 
of  its  principles,  and  the  policy  of  its  intentions  was  much  criedj 
down  at  the  moment,  but  certainly  v  ithout  any  just  reason.! 
The  policy  of  making  France  more  powerful  than  before  the! 
revolution,  might  indeed  be  questioned,  after  what  Europe  had! 
suffered  from  her  arms.     But  then,  it  should  have  been  recoli 
lefeted,  that  a  total  change  had  takeii  place  in  the  sentiments  on 
the  people  and  governments  of  Europe,  which  l<)r  the  fiiturf,i 
would  prove  a  check  to  her  designs,  and  it  was  also  a  qiiestioit 
of  policy,  how  far  any  intention  of  wresting  any  portion  of  lion 
territory  from  France,  might  not  call  tbrth  a  national  feclina 
which  would  induce  them  to  rally  round  the  standards  of  i 
government,  which  it  was  clearly  the  wish  of  the  allied  powcn 
and  ft  great  portion  of  the  French  people  themselves,  should  litl 
destroj'ed.     The  government  of  France,  however,  bchclditinj 
a  difcerent  light  to  other  people.     They  clearly  appreciated 
object,  and  trembled  at  the  consequences.     "  This  declara^ 
tion,"  said  they,  "  is  unusual  in  the  diplomacy  of  kings.   Itii 
no  longer  to  Icings  like  themselveSf  that  they  explain  their  gricv«[ 
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^ices,  and  send  their  manifestoes.  It  is  to  tJie  peopli  they  ad* 
ir(ss  them:  and  from  what  motive  do  they  adopt  such  a  new 
mcllKHlofprocectling?  It  is  to  separate  the  cause  of  the  pcoplo 
from  thut  of  their  governors,  tl»ough  the  interests  of  society 
has  every  where  united  them. 

uUay  not  this  example  be  fatal?  should  it  be  given  at  this 
period,  when  people's  minds,  agitated  by  all  the  diseases  of 
I  pride,  arc  so  averse  to  bending  under  the  authority  which  pro- 
tects them,  while  it  represses  their  audacity?  and  against  whom 
isthiiindirt'tJt  attack  aimed?  Against  a  great  man,  who  wr;//~ 
frf  the  gratitude  of  all  kings;  because,  by  rc-estahlishing  the 
throue  of  France,  he  has  closed  tip  the  cratet   oj  the  volcano 
hhkh  threatened  them  all."*     Never  was  tliere  a  severer;  or 
Imore  just  censure  passed  upon  the  French  revolution,,  nor.  a . 
Iclearer  statement  of  its  diabolical  views,  than  the  latter  words 
Ihere  quoted  contain...    Yes,  the  destruction  of  all  kings,  and 
Ithe  governments  and  liberty  of  Europe  was  its*  avowed  object. 
jXever  was  French  audacity  or  impudence  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch,  than  to  claim  merit  to  a  man  and  his  adlierents  who  had 
hundred  times  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  all  kings;  who  had 
liaised  themselves  to  what  they  were  by  their  enmity  against 
hem;  who  had  compelled  many  to  beg  their  bread,  and  drink 
he  bitter  waters  of  affliction;  to  beg  favour  for  a  man  and  his  fol- 
bvers,  every  act  and  declaration  of  whom,  for  the  last  twenty* 
ur  years,  had  been  most  pointedly,  addressed  to  disunite  the 
ople  from  their  governors^  ,    .   ' 

The  adherents  of  the  French  government  dwelt  long  upon 
kis  insidious  declaration,  as  they  chose  to  term  it;  and  endea- 
pured  by  distorting  the  conferences,  at  Frankfort,  to  arouse 
lie  jealousy  and  hatred  af  the  J^rcnch.  people  against  the  al- 
ps. In  these  conferences,  the  preliminary  basis  proposed  by 
I  allies,  wa.5,  the  independence  ^  sca.andiand^jifatl  the  couH' 
kVs  and  states  poliiically  known  at  the  beginjiingqfthe  French 
volution.  This  basis  Bonaparte  acccptjed;  b^i^  the;  allies  soon 
M)  that  he  conceived,  that  Holland, .  for  instance,  could  be 
[independent  under  a  French  viceroy,  as  under ^thc  Prince  of, 

*  Count  FonUnc's  report,  D^fmber  22i,  181?< 
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Orange.   The  allies  justly  thought  otherwise.   The  conferences 
upon  these   subjects  were  «o  doubt  of  an  important  nature 
or  their  contents,  however,  we  are  not  precisely  informed. 
All  we  know  of  them,   is  from  the  ex-'parte  statements  ot  a  I 
man,  notorious  for  his  disregard  of  truth;  but  even  the  state' 
ments  which  he  himself  has  furnished  us  with,  exhibit  his 
wonted  ingenuity  in  devising  plans  to  divide  the  allies,  and  to 
calumniate  Great  Britain.  These  things  he  published,  after  un. 
dergoing  the  necessary  process  at  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  I 
making  the  discontented  in  Britain  and  the  people  in  France  f 
believe,  that  to  the  British  government  alone,  was  to  be  attri- 
buted  the  continuance  of  the  war;  and  that  the  other  powersl 
were  not  prepared  to  support  her  pretensions.    The  following,! 
among  many  others,  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  mode  of  deccivl 
lion,  and  the  miserable  shifts  to  which  the  French  governnienti 
had  recourse,  to  accomplish  their  object.     On  the  9th  Decem-j 
ber,  at  9  P.  m.  says  Baron  St.  Agneau;    Prince  Mcttcrnicli| 
sent  for  me,  and  amongst  other  thii.'gs  said,  "  that  the  aliio 
were  near  coming  to  an  understanding;  that  the  ideas  ccn-l 
ceived  of  peace  ought  to  give  just  limils  to  the  power  of  EmrJ 
Jand,  and  to  France  all  the  maritime  liberty  which  she  iia 
a  right  to  claim,  as  well  as  the  other  powers  of  Europe;- 
ii  few  moments  afler,  Count  Nesselrode  entered;  he  repeata 
the   same   things    Prince   Metternich  had   said,   and  state 
that.    Count  Hardenberg,    the   minister   of  Prussia,  mighl 
be   considered  as   present,    and  approving  all   that  was  nm 
ing   to   be   said;    I   proposed   to   note  dcv.a   these  wordsj 
in   order  to  be  able  to  give  a  correct  report,  which  Cou 
Nesselrode  insisted  should  be  done  on  the  spot*  and  Prina 
Metternich  led  me  into  a  closet^  where  I  wrote  the  note, 
•when  finished,  I  returned  into  the  room.     Here,  said  Princ^ 
Metternich,    is   Lord    Aberdeen,    the    English    ambassadoi 
our  intentions   are  the  same,   and  we  may,   therefore,  coaj 
tinue  our  discourse  in  his  presence.     He  then  asked  me  I 
read  what  I  had  written.     When  I  came  to  that  article  rclal 

■     ■      ;  .    'I-  ;■ 

•  Nesselrode  was  right,  oUicrwise  these  conversations  would  have  been  report 
still  wider  from  truth  than  they  even  arc.  /,    ,i 
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iiiS  to  Eiif^land,  Lord  Aberdeen  scenidd  not  to  have  well 
iiiuleistood  it.  I  rend  it  a  second  time;  he  then  observed 
that  the  expressions,  ^\frccdom  of  commerce,  and  rights  of 
ww'aiion"  were  very  vague;  I  answered,  I  had  written  what 
)I.  (le  Metternich  had  commissioned  mc  to  say.  M.  dc 
Mcttcrnich  replied,  that  in  fact  these  expressions  might  con- 
fethe  question,  and  th;it  it  woukl  be  better  to  substitute 
otliers  for  them.  He  took  the  pen  and  wrote,  that  Enghnid 
I  would  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  peace,  founded  upon 
tliesc  bases,"  (those  before  hiid  down.) 

« I  observed,  that  these  expressions  were  just  as  vague  as 
those  for  which  they  had  been  substituted.     Lord  Aberdeen 
assented,  and  said,  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  restore 
what  I  had  written,  tliat  he   reiterated  the  assurances  that 
Kngland  was  ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  &c."*     But 
in  commenting  upon  this  mischievous  jumble  of  misrepresen* 
tiition,  the   French    government  wished   it    to   be   believed 
|that  the  Continental  powers  were  willing  to  conclude  peace 
ipon  these  terms;  or,  that  Britain  had  refused  to  abide  by 
hat  her  minister  had  sanctioned.     Baron  St.  Agneau,  say 
ihey,  saw  at  Frankfort  "  the  Austrian  minister  Prince  Met- 
rnich,  and  the  Russian  minister  Count  Nesselrode.     Both, 
the  name  of  their  courts,  laid  before  him,  in  a  confidential 
nvcrsation,  the  bases  of  a  general  pacification.     The  British 
bassador  Lord  Aberdeen  was  present  at  this  conference. 
heme  this  lastfactj  Senators^  it  is  of  importance"^    The  im- 
rtance  which  the  French  government  wanted  the   Senate 
lid  the  people  of  France  to  attach  to  this  was,  tliat  «s  Lord 
berdeen,  to  whom  all  the  Continental  powers  were  obedient, 
id  dictated  (for  that  was  the  invidious  light  in  which  French  in- 
uity  wished  to  place  it)  a  basis  for  negotiation,  that,  conse- 
lently,  his  Government  was  bound  to  proceed  upon  this  basis 
posed  by  him;  and,  therefore,  that  all  delay  in  entering  up- 
the  negotiations,  under  pretence  of  consulting  the  British 
ovemment,  was  only  a  disguise  for  the  insincerity  of  their 
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*  St  Agneau's  report,  November  9th. 
f  f  pntane's  report,  December  22d. 
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professions.     "  It  it  difficult  to  suppose/'    said   Caulineouft. 
'♦  tlmt  Lord  Aberdocu  cun  hove  had  powers  to  propdse  a  basi  I 
nnd  not  to  negotiate.     His  Majesty  will  not  affront  the  allies 
Tiu'y  Imvc  been  undeceived,  and  they  still  deliberate."*    'fhi 
desif^ning  and  impudent  insinuation,  Prince  Metteinjch  boldly f 
repelled.     "  The  supposition/*  said  he,  «  of  your  Excellency  I 
that  it  was  Lord  Aberdeen  who  proposed  the  basis,  and  that  be  I 
was  furnished  with  iM)wer»  for  that  pwpoiOy  are  wholly  un/ound'i 
ed"\     This,  Cuulincoui-t  and  his  Government  were  both  per. 
i'ectly  nuare  of,  though  it  suited  their  views  to  assert  otherwise, I 
With  sintilar  audacity  did  they  attempt  to  propoxate  tulschoodji 
aliout  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  with  regard  to  the  King  ofl 
Saxony.     "  The  Sovereign  of  Saxony,"  said  the  Conservutivef 
Senate,  "  has  placed  himself  at  the  mercy  of  tlte  allied  pmd 
Has  he  met  with  actions  conformable  to  the  assurances  gim\ 
Unhappy  reports  are  spread  in  Europe:  may  they  not  be  rea 
ised."|     The  French  Government  forgot  that  Bonaparte  inH 
ibrmed  them  that  he  had  left  the  King  of  Saxony  at  Leipi 
to  prevent  the  principles  of  the  allicii  spreading  amongst 
subjects.      Notwithstanding  tlie   mischievous  but  absurd  de- 
sign of  such  accusations,  yet,  Strange  to  say,  this  miscrablf 
rhapsody  of  expiring  malevolence  met  with  its  advocates,  anil 
created   alarm  only   in    Britain.       The    ailied    powers  h 
hitherto  acted  in  a  different  manner,  and  there  was  no 
son  to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  alter  their  conduct.   No| 
iiuch   accusations  were  no  longer  to  be  listened  to,  nor 
served  an  answer.     The  sword,  it  was  now  clear,  was  to  I 
the  only  umpire  in  the  approacbii^  contest,  and  the  fate  i 
France  and  of  Boni^rte  were  to  be  determined  in  Paris. 
There  was  nothing  that  Europe  dreaded  so  much  as  ne 
ations  with  Bonaparte.     These,  she  well  knew,  could  ocitb 
end  in  an  honourable  nor  a  solid  peace.     Her  arm  was  lifted i 
for  the  fatal  strdic;  her  courage  uid  indignation  were  arou 
to  the  highest  pitch,  by  all  the  most  powerful  motives  wbiij 
«ver  animated  the  htun^n  mind)  or  called  ^  ccMnbataotsI 

*  Caulincourt's  letter  to  Metternich,  January  6th,  1814; 

f  Mettcrnich's  letter  to  Caulincourt,  January  8th,  1814. 

\  Cons^nratiTe  Seot^t,  December  S7th,  1817. 
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Ibittle.   She  wished  not  to  be  checked  in  her  course,  while 
her  disturber  ond   destroyer  remained   able  to  occasion  her 
Ly  tuturc  uneasiness;  and,  in  proportion,  as  she  viewed  witli 
lorrow  the  negotiations  at   Frankfort,  were  her  spirits  ele- 
Latfd.  when  the  grand  and  decisive  movement   took  place 
iwhich  cut  asunder  this   Oordian   knot  of   doubt  and   per- 
Iplexity— which  bonished   all  her  fears — which  animate<l  her 
Ito  furtlicr  exertions,  and  left  only  one  clear  j»nd  noble  path 
mil  lor  her  march  to  certain  glory  and  independence.     The  «/- 
maxmm  crosscJ  the  Rhine.     Whot  a  moment!  and  what  re- 
flllcctions!    Twenty-two  years  of  carnage  and  crimes  had  car- 
lied  the  French  eagles  in  triumph  ovt-r  Europe,  and  planted 
hem  on  the  ruins  of  Moscow.     A  twentieth  part  of  the  time 
iu\  rolled  buck  this  torrent  of  desolation,  and  the  sons  of  the 
lolgn,  of  the  Danube,  ond  of  the  Oder,  in  return  now  car- 
lied  th(  ir  triumphant  banners  over  the  "  iron  borrier"  of  the 
hine,  without  the  smallest  opposition. 
The  allies  crossed  the  Rhine.     On  the  night  of  the  20th 
ccmber,  this  important  event  took  place,  at  Basle  and  Schafl- 
^usen;  ami,  in  a  short  period,  from  160,000*  to  200,000 
'  the  bravest  troops  in  Europe,  had,  at  this  point,  crossed 
kis  noble  stream,  and  took  their  way  in  different  direction  9^ 
forty  thousand  under  Bubna,  marched  in  the  direction  of  Gen- 
}a;  a  considerable  force  in  the  direction  of  Colmar;  and  the 
ain  body  took  the  road  to  Francbe  Compte  and  Besancon. 
pwer  down  the  river,  Wittgenirtein  crossed  at  Strasburgh 
ith  40,000  men.     With  this  force,  under  the  command  ot 
jiince  Schwartzenberg,    marched  the   Emperor  of  Russia, 
Kiiig  of  Prussia;  Lords  Aberdeen,  Cathcart,  Burghersh, 
Prince  Metternich,  with  the  other  allied  ministers.     In 
der  to  prevent  any  attack,   through  this  part  of  France, 
|ich  was  the  most  vulnerable,  Bonaparte  had  induced  his 
tls  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss  government  to  proclaim  tlie 
ktrality  of  that  country,  as  if  he  could  have  for  u  moment 
posed,  that  the  allies  would  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  the 
ct  of  this.    Whoever  is  not  for  me  is  against  me,  had  long> 
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boon  the  udtigc  on  wliich  he  lind  acted;  and  it  wns  idle  to  suu. 
po«e  that  thu  allios  would,  fur  ii  moment,  listen  to  tho  present 
Zicutriility  of  Switzerland,  so  notoriounly  proeluinicd  by  rnncl  I 
influence,  and  to  suit  French  puri^obCH.     "  The  allied  sovfr. 
eigns  cuimot  admit  u  neutrality  which  exists  uniy  in  ii,„„(,  i 
"Without  any  pretenHions  to  intermeddle  with  her  interior  re- 
lations,  they  will  never  suffer  that  Switzerland  should  lu-plmfd I 
under  a  foreign  influence.     They  will  recognise  her  neutrulitvf 
on  that  day  on  which  she  shall  be  free  and  indepi'iuicnt,  anil 
their  Imperial  and  lloyal  Majesties  solemnly  engage  tlKinsilviil 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  they  ensiu'e  to  the  m 
those  places  which  France  lias  torn  from  it."*     This  was  justj 
and  decided  language.     While  Count  Bubna  continued  to 
march  in  the  direction  of  Berne  and  Geneva,  and  the  iiinJ 
army  in  the  road  to  Besancon,  General  \\'rede  was  kit  J 
besiege  Iluninguen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  to  attucll 
Kehl. 

Lower  down  the  river,  General  Bluchcr,  Mith  the  "  L'lorioui 
army  of  Silesia,"  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maytncc  oi 
the  5th  January.     The  first  column,  under  Generals  Luutq 
and  J)' York,  passed  at  Caub.   On  the  3d,  they  took  Bingeiu 
marched  upon  Lautern.     General  Sacken,  with  aiu)tlier  cd 
lumn,  crossed  at  Manhcim;  and,  after  driving  die  enemy  froi 
ail  his  positions,  advanced  to  Alsig,  on  the  left  of  (icncn 
D'York.     The  3d  column,  under  General  St.  Priest,  croiis< 
at  Coblentz,  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  took  ii 
prisoners.     The  united  army  of  Silesia,  disposable  furtlic&lj 
amounted  to  from  80  to  100,000  combatants.    A  third  an 
under  Generals  Kleist,  Woronsow,  Tettenborn,  &c.  ^vitllt 
Swedes,  was  rapidly  assembling  in  the  neighbourhood  ut' 
lognc,  and  soon  after  crossed  at  that  place;  while  Bulow,  hI 
an  aj'my  at  least  50,000  strong,  and  wliich  was  daily  uugmci 
ing  from  all  quarters,  had  already  entered  the  Netherlands, 
these  formidable  armies  were  daily  receiving  numerous  ro 
forcements,  sufficient  to  enable  tliem  to  press  forward  witi 
powerful  force,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  sufficient  numberl 
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blockade  iho  fortrcssfu  which  tliey  left  in  their  roar.  Europe, 
indml,  at  this  moment,  was  truly  alive  to  her  interest.  Her 
whole  population  were  in  motion.  From  the  Ihalian  moun- 
tains ami  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  the  terrible  current  set 
with  an  irresistible  impulse  in  the  direction  of  I'uris — forward 
j  they  marched, 

"  Rolling  and  blackening  nwiirmii  succeeding  swarnu,    - 
With  deeper  inurinurs  and  more  liuar»o  ularuii." 

To  Paris!  so  long  the  scat  of  violence,' pride,  and  injustice,  was 
Ithe  watchword  of  this  formiilable  array.  To  Paris!  the  source 
lofallour  futigucs,  ]xiins,  and  miseries — to  Paris!  Hamedon  the 
Ivarrior's  helmet,  and  added  lightning  to  the  CossackV  spear. 

The  force  which  Bonaparte  had  at  the  beginning  of  this  last 
(ooipuign,  cannot  be  so  exactly  ascertained  as  in  the  former 
Icampaigns;  because  the  French  oflicial  documents  were  not  so 
ommunicative  on  that  hood  as  they  had  formerly  been.    How- 
iEvcr,alittle  attention  will  show  us  that  it  was  much  more  consid- 
mbiethoii  was  generally  supposed,  and  enable  us  to  come  very 
pear  the  re4  number.     The  only  diflicu|ty  is  to  ascertain  the  re- 
nforcements  wliich  joined  the  army  that  covered  Paris,  and  this 
ireshall,  according  to  Bonaparte's  way  of  acknowledging  his  loss 
tLeipsic,  be  able  to  do  by  "  apjnoximation."    At  Laon  he  had 
I  the  10th  March  80,000  men,  and  ho  had  lost  at  least  10,000 
iCraoniic,  Soissons,  and  llheims,  before  that;  consequently,  he 
kust  have  had  90,000  men  at  that  time  against  Blucher.     The 
Kce  Icil  to  oppose  the  main  army  under  Schwartzenbcrg  could 
Dthave  been  less  than  G  1,000,  or  they  could  not  have  opposed 
ifor  a  moment.     His  force,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  was  at 
ist  150,000  men.     To  that  date,  in  his  various  struggles  with 
^e  allied  armies,  he  had  lost  61,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  besides  the  loss  from  sickness  and  fatigue.     At 
^ris,when  it  was  taken,  there  were  about  25,000  troops  of  the 
I  and  30,000  national  guards,  besides  the  force  under  Mar- 
jint  and  Oudinot.     What  re-enforcements  from  the  battle 
[Laon  joined  him  is  uncertain.     At  llheims,  on  the  14-th,  he 
«ived  a  considerable  number;  and  Ames'  division  of  5000 
I  was  inarching  to  join  him  when  met  by  the  allied  armies, 
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There  was  also  a  considerable  force  under  General  Alex 
Auxcrre;  of  its  strength  we  are  ignorant,  but  it  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  the  allies  had,  under  Guilay  and  others  from 
8  to  12,000  men  in  that  quarter.     Augereau  had  40,000  men 
ut  Lyons,  part  of  whom,  however,  were  from  Suchet,  (I0,ooo) 
The  British  journals  stated  Bonapj»rte's  account  of  this  army  to 
have  been  exaggerated,  but  without  any  foundation;  for  Lord 
Burghersh  said  that  Augereau  moved  with  25,000  men  towards 
Macon,  and  up  the  Saone,  but  then  he  had  at  the  same  i. me  i 
a  very  considerable  force,  at  least  15,000  men,  on  the  confines 
of  Switzerland,  and  Savoy;  and,  in  fact,  his  force  was  such, 
that  though  Count  Bubna  had  about  40,000  men  with  hi 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  obliged  to  detach  General  Blanchi  I 
with  15,000  men,  and  other  rc>-enforcements  to  oppose  hini, 
These  things  being  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  put  into  J 
connected  form  what  this  force  was  altogether,  and  what  had] 
been  called  out  subsecpient  to  the  battles  of  Ldpsic,  or  the  ad- 
vance of  the  allies  to  the  Rhine.     In  garrisons,  besidei  thesel 
previously  enumerated,  there  were 


» 


Besancoii,»*'^»**»^*%*».»»*%«.%'v»%***»*»*  10,000  by  IVIoiiiteur, 
Hunlnguoii, *♦***%**»*•»■»*■**»»**»**»**»*  3,000  . .  l)o. 
Strasburgh,  ■m^*»»-v.**»«/v^**...«..»**«.'»«.  (o)  13,000  . .  Allies. 
Spire,  •»*«»'k»'v.»»»*»»»vw»»»»-v»»».*»**  (/i)  9,00() , , 
J^Ivntz,    »<>'>*'vv><.\.>'»«^v>^^<%x.'«  .■»«.^v«i«/v>.*%l  .5,000  . '.  Allies. 
Wosel,**-^.-.^*-**.^— -'»-«^'^-«*-"»*'^«*-~  1,500..  IX>. 
IJcrgen-op-Zootn,  »»'«.*»/»***».»*'w«<».»*»^**  5,0(X) . ,  Mi)niteur,  Jan.  ;20tlii 
Grome,  •»«.»».»»*»«»»**»»****^*"«'vw»^^'v»*%.'  li,000  . .  Allies. 
I)(!rsle(lcn,  ■»*»*»'v»«.»*«'-»***'vw«<k'»-»»**^»».-v»  4,000  . .  Dutch. 
Coevurdeii,--»-^-«.v**».w.»^«.^**v*^*<^»*  l.CXK) . .  Do. 
lliitz,   ^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^■^^•^^^'^^      500  .  •  Do. 
Tloldcr,  (r)*v***'v%v^v*^***^***^^v*-**%^*%%^      800  . . 

Gurcum,  ^'w«.%^%%%%%%'»%^<^>v>^*^%^'v>'v»'v>'v».  5,000  . .  IMonitcur. 
Carry  forward,  ■**»*     71,000 

(o)  Paris,  March  16th,  1814. — "  Besides  the  garribon,  there  is  from  7  to  8,01 
national  guards  in  Strasburgh. 

{b)  Spire,  Dcccraber  lltli, — "  Mortier  reviewed  9,000  troops,  which  coitiiHWiil 
garrison."— 3/ojiitc«r. 

(c)  Auuterdam,  IXcc-mbcr  IJtbk 
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Srmghl  forviard,  •»**71,000 
Flushings  «>v>****^^**'»^*******^****^»»***  8,000  by  Moniteur,  Jan.  "tli. 
»-.^ygfp^<v»»»»«»»*»«o*«'v»»»^»'*'<»*^*^»^l  8,000  . .  Do.  Dec.  4tli,  1815. 
Castle  of  Wurtzburgh,  ■»^v^v*^'*»^*->>y>%^*^  3,000  omitted  in  1812. 
Neuport,   *»»>««** ^^^^^'^^^^^T^^^^*^****^^  1,000 
Urugcs,  v^*^*^**^*^*^^*^^^^^^^^^^^'*^^^^^^^  1,200 
Lisle,  Valenceinnes,  Metz,  lliiottviUe,  Be?. 

fort,  Verdun,  Bitche,  Macstretch,  ****(«)  9,900 
Arnhcim,  •»***»**■»*•• 
Bols  le  Due,* 


Total,********* 


**  4,000 
90O 

'  ■       I"  ■ 

■  {b)  117,000 


!  \ccordiBg  tathe  Moniteurj  March  16th,  1813,  about  150  bat- 
talions were  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  and  which  of  course,, 
in  part,  formed  these  garrisons,  and  afterwards  re-cnforccd 
them  upon  the  approacli  of  the  allies. 


L  ^%%<»>^^^^^%%-%^^^  ■»%  %% 


■^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^■^'^^  W^^^^^fc**^* 


I  tn  »arrisons  in  Poland  and  Germany,  by  other  tables, 

I  Id  fresh  garrisons  on  the  Rhine,  Holland,  and  frontiers, 

I  Remains  of  Grand  anny, 

[Do.       of  Deauhamois.  **■ 

I  Do,       of  Davoust  and  Danes******«<»************************" 

I  Force  at  9th  March,  deducting  the  remains  of  the  Grand  army 

fnuineraled,  *^** ********************** ***********%****' 
I  Lost  till  that  da tei*********^ *****************>******** *****^*>**' 
I  Suppose  with  General  Alex,  at  Auxerre,  &c.  ********** 
llii  Palis  at  its  capture,  besides  Marmont  and  Oudinot, 
jCorps  of  M^isson,  &c  on  side  of  Flanders*. 

'.   1 ,'  .i    "     .  .Tj     ,,  Carryforward. 


already 
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113,400 

117,000 

51,000. 

43,000 

38,000 

99,000 
61,000 
5,000 
58,00O 
20,00Q 


605,400 
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[a)  Uncertain,  but  most  prolmbly  their  strength  exceeded  tl)is  number^  and  to  ^ 
iicsc  K  have  to  add  numerous  garrisons  in  places  of  inferior  note,  wiiose  nnnil)crB 
ire  unknown. 

[h]  Betidi>s  troops  at  sea-ports,  and  all  other  strong  places  in  the  interior.  The  . 
Uoiiiteur,  April  Cth,  1813,  infonncd  us  that  37  cohorts,  of  1,000  men  each,  were  . 
irganized  to  defend  the  sea-ports. 

(f)  Sir  C.  Stewart,  November  24th,  mentions  Molitor's  corps  on  the  confines  of 
Holland,  of  this  force.  These  were  incoriiorated  very  likely  with  the  garrisons  but 
pir  places  were  supplied  l)y  others.     The  Ibrca  on  this  side  was  at  least,  20,000 

ough  not  assoinbled  in  one  body.     The  Moniteur,  October  1 5th,  1 8 1 3,  said  i  u,000  . 

«ps  were  in  the  kingdom  of  Cassel      Jerome  had  5,000  of  tlicse,  when  he  got  in- 

•aliom'Mi'  s^ate;"  and  perhaps  5  or  6,000  of  Doiianicr's,  &c.  made  their  escape 
m  all  the  Northern  parts  of  Germany,  which  would  make  22,000  that  would  get 
kross  the  Rliine  at  Diisseldorf,  and  would  bi  placed  in  garrisons  in  the  Nether-.. 
knds. 


SIS 


Brought  forward,  **%*  g^^^^ 

Aiigereau,  at  Lyons,    ««**»«..*«^'»«.*«.'»»***»**»**«.**««v»%*.,*vvk»^,»„^^^   ^ 

Rc-cnforced  in  Italy,  ly  Moniteur,  December  3d,  (a)»»*»,*%»vw«,^»»»,^   „  ' 
Do.  do.  do.  do.  January  21  st,**-"»»»^"»*^*,^..»«»»^    g' 

Siichet  and  garrisons  in  Spain,  deducting  10,000  sent  to  Augereau,  ■..■w  (b)  4„f)Q^ 
Roult  and  garrisons  of  Navareims,  &c.  ■»»'v«.-vkv%»».»*.»».w»».%*»»^»,»^,^  /^\    (j,,. 

General  Ames*  corps,  ■».'-»«-*^-»-«'*'»**'***'*'»»'***>^-»*****v«.'w«^*^v«%v».v«.»xvk     ^ynf. 

From  the  above  statement  it  would  appear  that  his  force,  at  the 
comtnenccinent  of  the  campaign,  anticipating  the  re-onlbrco. 
ments  which  joined  him  till  9th  Marcli,  would  stand  tlias,  viz. 


^^^«^^^^'«,^'» 


In  garrisons,  including  Spain  and  Bayonne,  **.»» 

Ill  Italy,  under  Beauharnois,  &c.  ■.^^^«-»»v«*« 

Under  Soult,  deducting  the  garrison  of  Bayonne, 

Do.      Sucliet,  after  re-enlbrcing  Augereau,  and  exclusive  of  garrisons, 

j)o,      Auiioreau,  ^^*/^*^^>^^^*^*^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^**^*^vw^%* 

Do.      Bonaparte,  including  Alex,  ^^--w »♦>■..■. 

In  Paris  at  capture,  besides  Mortier  and  Outlinot, 
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^■^^■^^■^^♦^V^^^X^XX^X** 


Under  General  Ames,  re-enforcements  all  taken," 

Do.      Waison,  Decaeiv,  &c.  in  Flanders, •v*-^-«.*-»-».-»^*^'»'»--»'«.>^-»»-*v»»**»»»»>,  SOCOOl 

Do.      Davoust,  including  Danes,  «.<»%'»^-«.»*x-»<.'»»»«.-vv«^-»*>-»-vw..,»»-»»,vxx,x^  ■"SOOol 

Lost  by  the  Gvai.d  army  alone  till  the  battle  of  Craonqe,  v*vx%^*»»>»»»»»^  ^j  fj^ 

■  !;28,4()0.| 

or  505,000  for  tlic  field,  and  255,000  in  garrisons.    Tliesel 
numbers  give  as  fresh  re -enforcements,  by  new  levies,  ortioopJ 
in  the  interior,  from  the  advance  of  the  allies  to  the  Rhine, 
November,  as  under,  viz. 

(rt)  This  would  make  Bcauliarnois'  army,  at  the  first  (^  the  year,  65,000, 
IMoniteur,  January  21st,  says  it  was  then  60,000,  exclusive  o/'garr/ioii,'i,amltheneij 
or  second  reserve  would  raise  it,  by  the  one  account,  to  89,000,  by  the  oilier, 
84,000.     The  garrisons  were  numerous  and  strong.     Genoa,  when  taken,  had  G0( 
Venice,  Mantua,  &c.  must  have  had  very  strong  garrisons. 

(6)  Official  report  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Cortes,  Madrid,  Manii  SSi 
states  the  number  of  French  troop»  in  garrisons  in  Spain  at  20,000,  besides  Lendi 
Mcquincn/a,  &c. 

(c)  Soult  and  Suchet  both  detached  large  boilies  of  old  troops  to  Bonaparte,  i 
their  places  were  immediately  su|)plied  by  Conscripts,  which  make  no  difl'erencelj 
the  total  numbers.     Paris,  January  I2th,   I8i4,  army  under  Soult  from  90 1 
100,000  meu. 


IV,  miy  to  cover  Paris,  including  force  from  Soult,  ■i*******.^^***^****  225,000 

Pa  lieauiiarnois,  •»^»*-..*-.**»'^-^****-^*»»»*-^--«^^»*»»*-v,-"-^-v*^    46,0(X> 

ouult  hosidi's  replacing  old  troops  detaclicd,  ■»»■..». »*,»»».*.»**-»»*».,^w»^»^     27,00O 

I  j)j,  AiiR'!'"''''"'  •">•»*••••  ■^■"■************'****"^**'**'-'"^'^**'-'"'*'^-"-'"'*^^''«*  30,000 

I  j^,  jiaison,  &'••  in  Flanders,  *»»*v**v»^v,-«.%,»^»»»*.**»,»,^^*^^»v*».wv*  QOfiOOf 
jirrisoiis  on  the  Rhine  and  tlie  frontiers,  allowing  that  these  were  on- 

li  bii!f  manned  at  the  battles  of  Leipsie,  v*».%»-.»-^^-^v*»-.«-.»»^»»»vx,^».^  50,000 

Total,**'**'.*-^**-^**'.*  -104,000 

Iwiiic'li  wort"  raised  from  the  conscription  of  280,^00  men  in 
1  October  40,000,  belonnrjiig  to  Molitor's  corps,  and  tliose  which 
Ifiahvitli  Joromo,  ami  from  Westphalia,  and  other  places  in  the 
Lithot'CiL'niuvny;  9,000  men  at  Spire  on  the  11th  December, 
jpdiiips  those  which  escaped  across  the  Rhine  in  tliat  direc- 
n,  of  French  spies,  doiianiers,  and  troops,  from  Baden,  Wir- 
llombrrg,  and   Swabia;   and  15,000,  the  conscription  for  the 
Wdom  of  Italy,   together  344,000,  without   including  any 
bartof  the  150  battalions,  which  were,  according  to  the  Mo- 
biteiir,  guarding  the  interior,  nor  the  conscription  of  300,000 
hen,  called  upon  in  November,  nor  any  of  the  force  from  the 
laval  depots  which,  it  is  well  known,  were  drained  to  recruit 
heacmy,  and  which  were  not  included  in  the  conscriptions 
w  it.*    These  things,  placed  in  different   items  before  the 
pier,  will  no  doubt  astonish  him.     Cut  nothing  wah  more 
isy  than  the  collection  of  this  force,  when  we  recoil:  .i  the 
I  conscription  laws  of  France,  which  always  kept  their 
ktalions  and  their  regiments  full,  and  when  we  remember 
[at  all  die  male  population  of  France,  from  six    tn  to  forty- 
)e  were  soldiers,    and   were   what   was   called  the  national 
ardsjf  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  present  force  of  Bona- 
Irte  was  composed,  both  for  the  garrisons  and   the  army. 
pec,   therefore,   notwithstanding  the   dreadful  reverses  of 
f  two  previous  years  was  still  formidable,  as  besides  an  armed 

I  For  last  five  years  80,000  conscripts  for  the  navy.    French  Expose,  Feb.  25tk, 
|3, 30  or  40,000  annually  were  to  be  called  out  in  the  maritiinc  departments re- 

1  from  army  conscriptions  for  that  purpose. 
I"  And  now  »liat  are  the  national  guards  of  the  Empire?  The  nation  armed." 
wmtkc  Hvmte,  March  \Oih.  XaV^ 


1      U- 


hill' '     '?!. . 
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population,  she  had  the  ranains  of  an  army  of  a  milh'on  of  men* 
bcsitlcs  still  some  vassals  and  auxiliaries.  Every  year  the  number 
of  youths  wliicli  came  of  age,  and  liable  to  the  conscription 
were  3G0,00O;  and  every  one  of  these  that  were  not  called  upon 
and  who  were  not  married  before  they  were  called  upon,  were 
still  liable  to  serve  whenever  the  government  required  them 
till  they  reached  the  age  of  forty-five,  and,  in  cases  of  enier- 
gency,  like  the  present,  till  they  were  sixty,  unless  excused  by 
sickness,  or  other  bodily  infirmities.  So  formidable  still  was 
Bonaparte,  and  such  was  the  force  he  still  had  left,  to  put 
down  which,  required  "  Eutope  in  arms"  and  which  obvi. 
ously  and  clearly  accounts  for  the  dreadful  struggle  which  the 
allies  had  to  support,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  overthrow. 
The  accoimts  of  his  strength  were,  by  many,  turned  into  ridi- 
cule;  while,  at  the  same  time,  at  every  point  the  allies  nicl 
him  they  still  found  formidable  numbers,  and  none  were  rea^ 
dier,  when  this  was  the  case,  to  rate  his  force  as  superioi 
in  numbers  to  the  allies,  than  thos  >  who  at  first  decried  tliei 
as  unworthy  of  notice.  This  was  not  dealing  fairly  with  ti 
public.f 

Still  more  formidable,  however,  were  the  forces  which  wen 
brought  against  him,  and  which  could  be  recruited  to  an 
extent.     From  the  Vistula  on  the  East,  from  Italy  on  tl 

*  "  You  wore  lately  a  million  of  men.'*    Address  to  the  army  by  the  Fmim 
Covernni'^nt,  April  2d,  1814. 

f  French  rc-cnforcements  not  enumerated  nor  referred  to  in  the  tables  otiI 
notes: — 

Paris,  January  29<A. — "  Mortiw  received  another  re-cnforceinent  of  m 
men." 

Provins,  Jantiary  SOih. — "  The  army  of  the  Buke  of  Treviso,  40,000  st« 
broke  II])  from  Troyes  this  morning."    It  is  not  mentioned  that  Morticr  wasin^ 
battle  of  Bricnnc,  where   Bonaparte  had  80,000  men;  this  re-enforcemntn 
therefore  make  his  force  1*20,000.     Moniteur,  February  2d. 

Mamtricht,  Jan.  I6th. — Macdonald's  .proclamation.  "  One  Iiiindrcd  thous 
troops  of  the  line  are  behind  us.  Two  hundred  thousand  national  guards  j 
marching  from  Normandy,  Piccardy,  and  Artois;  and  may  be  tripled." 

Leigc,  December  4th. — "  It  is  certain  that  we  have  an  urmy  of  30,000 1 
Scdau." 

jl/o7u,  January  QOtfi, — "  Troops  of  the  line  and  national  guards  at  Cbfni 
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I  ^„tii.cast,  from  Spain  on  the  south,  independent  of  the  navy 
f  Great  Britain,  the  following  is  nearly  the  strength  which 
were  immediately  and  actively  engaged  to  conc^ucr  or  to  over- 

Uroffhim: —      -  ^' 


'■■■  '^>,;>*r  >im 


♦1  ttM 


Austrians, 

Russians, 

PruR^'-i'iSi   **»**^^****^^^^^*^****' 

All  the  ci-devant  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 

British,  in  Spain  and  Netlierlands, 

Spaniards  and  Poiniguese,  •»% 

Swedes,  ■»*» 


^^%^^%%% »»»%%%%% 


»^  .^^^^^^^^i^^^  %■%%*»  ^v%%%%%^^^^^ 


Dutch,  but  newly  organized, 

Ne-iiiolitans, 


^%^*^%^%^%^^»^/»%%^^^%^ 


250,000 

250,000 

200,000 

145,000 

60,00O 

80.000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

10,000 

1,085,000 


Besides  immense  forces  not  employed,  and  the  Landwchr,  &c. 
I,  some  of  these  forces  are  certainly  under-rated.  The  Rus- 
pan  force  that  re-crossed  the  Rhine  was  240,000  strong.  Prince 
llcpnin,  in  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony,  Noveni- 
lerStli,  1814,  expressly  states  that  they  had  furnished  supplies 

lOOO  men,  and  increasing  daily."     Same  paper,  same  date,  on  the  1 6Ui  there 

Uat  Grenoble,  15,000  <f.fc'i  and  sixty  pieces  of  canmin. 

[Pflwj,  Janmry   '21  tk. — "  Yesterday  his  majusty  reviewed   18,000  horse  and 

r" 

mris,  Janiiari/  IW/i.—"  Yesterday  his  majesty  reviewed  18,000  mt-n  of  all 

iks,  all  niarcliwl  off  to  the  army." 

Ihris,  Feb.  7!li. — "  Two  divisions  of  the  army  of  Spain  passe«i  to  tlie  Grand 

B.v;  re  enforced  before  Bayonne  by  conscripts."     Moniteur. 

funs,   Feb,  Stii. — "  Second  division  of  the  army  of  Spain  arr"'ed  at  Ver- 

faiis,  Feb.  5th. — "  Joseph  reviewed  yesterday  several  corps  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
|artilli'ry;  the  ravnlrv  were  very  numerous;  marched  for  the  armies." 
faris  March  3d. — "  To-day  4,500  national  guards  of  Loire  Infcriure,  &c.  arriv- 
lerc,  and  nurciicd  to  the  £mpcror's  army. 
Por/.v,  March  'i\st. — "  Numerous  re-enforcements  of  troops  joined  his  mujosty  at 
pinis,  brought  by  Geiijral  Junsens;  10,000  from  Sucliet  joined  Augeicuu. 
iry  day  reginiuiits  pass  for  tlie  army." 

lain  March  24<A.— "  Ever  since  Sunday  large  bodies  of  troops,  cavalry,  and  in- 
r)',  march  for  the  army.  -Ja  the  20th  several  regimcuts  of  old  troops  from 
laiiy  set  out  for  Uic  «imy." 


i!M5 


{''  Ijl^ . 
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to  400,000  men  returning  to  tlicir  country,  and  wliich  couM 
only  be  the  Russians  and  the  Prussians.     When  we  itcollc 
that  a  very  hirgc  portion  of  the  Prussian  army  was  left  on  tli  i 
llhine,  and  that  Russia  had  perhaps  30,000  nieU  before  Him 
burgh,  and  other  places,  which  did  not  pass  througji  Saxcuv  i 
in  their  return,  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  vast  fore 
which  Russia   had   in   this   contest.     She,   indeed,  put  forth 
all  her  strength,  as  did  all  engaged  in  it.     What  a  triinni. 
dous  struggle  did   the    overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  Frcndil 
ambition   cost    Europe?     Posterity    will    treat    as   fabulous,! 
the  account  of  the  numbers  employed  in  this  dreadful  coiiJ 
fiict.       ' 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this  vast  force  vu\ 
divided,  r.nd  employed  at  the  passage  ot  the  Rhine:— 

IX    ITALY. 

Aust<ridns,    v%**»*^'*v%-^'v^^*^*.*^^^^»^^'..%^%^^vv*v^^-*^     70,000 
Neapolitans,   «*»»»/v*».*'v*».»»*v*».*»'»»^»wv»-wv*^'vw    30,000 


IN    SPAIN. 


Opposing  Suchct, 
Besieging  Uayonne,  &c. 
Opposing  Soult,    •»*»* 


^%  %^^%.-%^«'V^^  % 


"h'V-^%«^'W^^%%'%%^%^^  «'%'%/«' 


'V^>X,*^V**%'V%.*^^/V*%%-«'V^'*%'V^ 


L'o.noo 

-'.     30,(K10 
80,0(^') 


Besieging  Hamburgh,    ■»*^*».'v»'«.*»^»^,v«-w»v»v    50,000 


IJE.SIEGING    GARRISONS. 
DantL.i",  •»~»<-*-»-»^-vv^-w*^'v*/w^/«,»».»%-v^»»»»v»^»  (n)       50,000 
All  othv  Garrisons,   at  least  ecjual  to  the  force 
in  them,  inciiulingtliL  British  in  Nulherlands,     19,5,000 


AT    FIIIST   CROSSING   TIIL    RHINE. 

Prince  Schwar  zcnberg,  ■v*->.»»x»»»»>x*x»v*»^-»...     L'00,000 

Blucher,    ^x.x..^.^ .v... .,, 100,(X!0 

St.  Priest,  Kliest,  &c  ■»»»,v«.-w»».v^..^»»,^^,»»x>*-....       50,0(iO 


(a;  Uerlin  GazcUe,  ^^ 


lOO.O'JO 


1  "0,000 


30,(X>i 


1'-1J,WJ| 


\Bmla,  Jiiiuary  ',th < 

VwWori;  am!  pfoceedci 
Priest  ami  Klicst's  it 

[^'•"■■*'''"'  -himuirt/  2Gth 
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Brought  forward,*^^** 
Russian  Reserves,  and  Guards,  -M«««MM*««(a)  40,000 
Danes,  »%*^»^'>*'»^*'»'»^****''***^**'*^******<^'****'  10,00O 
^wtfdcSf  ^%%^*****^*^*^^^'^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^  30,000 
Dutch,  »****«'»^**^^******^******^*^*^»*»^*'^*»'  S0,000 
Bulow,  Woronzow,  Tettenborn,  Thielman,  &c. 
including  all  the  rest  of  the  Crown  Prince's 


857,000 


array, 


%^^i%%%^>%^^%»»»»»^» 


(6)     125,000 


235,800 


Total,  -.*'<. 


(c)         I,085,00fJ 


(j)  These  passed  the  Rhine  after  the  Grand  Army  had  entered  France,  and  were 
llhose  for  which  Schwdrtrcnbcrg  retreated  from  Troyes  to  secure  his  junction  with 

kern. 

[M  Tliere  were  probably  mdre,  but  the  inoreased  numbers  proceeded  from 
Ifhe  troops  wliicli  pressed  forward  from  tJie  garrisons  which  had  fallen  in  Germa- 
L.  after  the  first  passage  of  the  Rhine.  Bulo^V  left  Holland  with  upwards  of 
|j0,0OO  men;  upwards  of  40,0(X)  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  before  the  arrival 
Ikf  the  Swedes,  and  Vast  numbers  in  all  directions.     It  was  a  continued  swarm. 

(i)  The  following  nre  a  few  of  the  vast  re- enforcements  which  crossed  the  Rfain«, 
LiliT  the  great  armies  of  the  allies  passed  that  river : — 

JanMrij  llth,  1814. — "  Prussian  and  Russian  guards  crossed  at  Basle,  30,000 
tfODg."    Sir  C.  Stewart 

Ba.i!e,  Januari/ 3lst. — "  Numerous  columns  of  Russian  troops  passed  the  Rhine 
It  lihynswciller  on  the  28th." 

Baili.;  Fihrmrt)  Hth. — "  Five  thousand  troops  passed  this  for  France." 

Xiircml'irg,  Ft'bruarif  9th. — "  A  strong  Russian  force  to  !/,issthis;  the  advance 
loinposalof  1,000  Cossacks  passed  to-day,  and  columns  will  pass  daily  without 
ttti  mission." 

Ii//(/iii,  Jdiimrt/  30th. — "  Russian  reserves  under  de  ToUl  40,000  strong." 
riiisis  supposed  the  same  mentioned  in  next  reference,  and  at  any  rate  is  the  force 
kliicii  Sthwarlzenberg  retreated  from  Troyes  the  first  time,  in  order  to  secure  his 
pnclion  with. 

Sclmfflmnsen,  February  \1th. — "  Last  week  many  Austrian  and  Russian  troops 
issecUkie,  and  we  expect  immediately  40,000  more.  To  day  the  1st  column  of 
&e  Austrian  army  of  reserve  arrived  here,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  chasseurS> 
Bil  three  of  Hungitrian  infantry." 

\Me,  March  5lh. — "  The  Baden  troops  15,000  infantry  and  2,000  horse,  broke 
(from  the  neighhourliood  of  Strasbnrgh  for  France." 
\BfC'Uu  .Jaimnnj  'Oih.  -"  Forty  thousand  of  the  allied  troops  p.nssed  through  this 


«ll« 


XBrnk,  Jmunnj  'Ith. — "  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  arrived  at 
ii'sddorf,  and  proceeded  for  Blucher's  army."  This  is  supposed  to  be  part  of 
■  Priest  and  Klicst's  corps  of  30,000,  which  arrived  at  Bommel. 

l/ii-'if/ii,  Januiiri/  '2Gth, — "  Several  thousand  Russian  troops  passed  here  ycstcr- 

y  w  17 


But  if  we  double  the  above  number,  we  shall  not  exceed  the 
Htrength  of  the  regular  troops  on  foot  in  each  nntion;  and  it 
we  treble  it  we  shall  still  fall  short  of  the  number  of  men  in 
arms  throughout  Europe — uU  marching,  and  ready  to  march 
to  Paris. 

In  recording,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  wonderful  events 
of  the  ensuing  campaign,  I  shall,  to  avoid  confusion,  i'oliow 
the  operations  of  the  Grand  Army  until  the  junction  with 
Blucher  at  the  battle  of  Brienne.  After  this  I  shall  trace  ihe 
operations  of  Blucher  to  the  same  period,  and  then  follow  the 
operations  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  until  that  dale  I 


i  if  i 


day  evening,  and  we  expect  6,000  to-morrow.     A  division  of  Saxon  troops  hasalstl 
passed  this  place." 

Boil  le  Due,  Fchriiary  Sth. — "  Dctachnicnts  of  troops  arrive  daily;  ycstcr^yl 
iJ.OCO  Saxons  arrived." 

Ais  la  ChaiKlle,  February  8<A.— "  Five  thousand  Russians  and  Cossacks  orrivnll 
yesterday,  and  departed  thiH  morning." 

Cologne,  Fibruarii  9th. — "  Woronsow's  corps,  and  M^jor  Lutzen's  free  cotp( 
from  12  to  15,000  arrived  here  to-day;  on  Sth  and  10th  arrived  Tetteniwrn,  ic,| 
from  Sth  to  11  th  passed  liere  .76,559  men,  and  6,624  horses." 

Brussels,  February  24tA.— "  Forty  thousand  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  hu 
passed  Namur,  (this  number  is  siipposcil  tlie  same  as  the  two  preceding  ones) 
sides  Duluw's  and  Winzingerode's  force,  in  another  direction,  50,000  strong.  HiJ 
Swedish  army,  30,000  strung,  crossed  tlie  Hliine,  some  time  after  tliose  almd]] 
mentioned." 

Breda,  March  l4■^^"  Tlirce  thousand  Prussian  troops  passed  yesterday;  to-morj 
row  3,000  more  will  pass  this." 

Bremen,  February  28tA,   and  Ist  March.—"  Ten  thousand  men  under  Walm 
den,  passed  this  place  for  France." 

Brussels,  Mareh  Ith. —  "  A  corps  of  1 2,C0O  cavalry,  and -10,000  infantry  ar«  ij 
pass  through  Namur  between  the  2d  and  1 1th  March." 

Brussels,  March  2\st. — "  Thielman's  corps,  6,000  strong,    arrived  at  Toi 
nay." 

Cassel,   March  5th. — "  Nine  thousand  Hessian  troops  (Ihe  od  column)  mnA^ 
for  France." 

Bnmels,  March  Wth. — "  Wc  expect  10,000  men  of  the  Crown  Princes  m 
which  yesterday  reached  Louvain." 

Vienna,  Febrttary  2'2d. — "  Sixty  thousaad  disposable  troops,  almost  all  tronpsj 
the  line,  are  ready  to  march  to  the  Rhine.'" 

Bulow's  prnclamation,  Laon,  middle  of  March,—  "  The  Crown  Prince  toioi 
with  80,000  fresh  troops." 

"  Danidi  auxii.'ary  army  1 0,000  strong." 

"  The  Rlu-nish  States  to  furnish  in  all  1 45,000  men.'^ 


"^^ 
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((lien  the  ojMirations  of  all  the  armies  were  directed  to  one 
uriuid  poi"^»  *^^  occupation  of  Paris. 

From  Deux  Ponts  and   Keyserslautern,  on  the  north,   a 
ridjre  of  mountains,  called  the  Vosges,  run  nearly  parallel  to 
the  lUiInc,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  course  of  that  ri- 
ver, as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Besancon  and  the  defiles 
of  Porentrui  on  tlie  south,  at  which  latter   place  they   are 
jiuiiitd  to  brauclies  of  the  Alps  which  intersect  Switzerland. 
I  From  the  southern  end  of  that  ridge  rise  the  ^rings  of  the 
biaone,  which  runs  south  to  the  Rhone,  and  from  tjie  west 
[side  issue  the  springs  of  tlie  Moselle,  which  runs  north  to  the 
Any  passage  across  these  mountains  is  very,  difiicult 
Ifur  a  numerous  army;  while  on  the  northern  corner^  a  chain  of 
Ifortifications  meet  the  invader  on  the  road  to  Paris.,    The 
defiles  of  Porentrui,  and  the  fortified  town  of  Besancon,.  with 
khose  of  inferior   note,  viz.  Blamont  and  Befort,  afibrd  the 
Lily  obstacle  to  any  invading  army  in  that  quarter.     These, . 
owever,  arc,  by  no  means  barriers  of  a  formidable  nature. 
letwixt  these  and  Paris  no  obstacle  whatever  intervenes,  ex<- 
jcpt  what  a  numerous  army  may  oppose  to  an  enemy.     By 
he  course  which  the  array  of  tlie  allies  took  they  avoided 
^e  difficulty  and  danger  of  a  passage  across  the  mountains, 
the  main  army,   supported  on  its  left  by  the  forces 
arching  on  Geneva,  after  passing  Besancon^  tirned  in  a 
brth-wesl  direction  towards  Paris.     Advancing  in  ihis  direc- 
pn,  it  was  plain  that  they  would  come  upon  I  he  rear  ojt' 
French  army,  should  it  attempt  to  make  a  stand  against 
|ucher  on  the  line  of  Lantern  or  the  Moseile;  while,   on 
other  hand,  if  the  en«ny  collected  all  hir.  forces  to  op* 
the  main  army  of  the  allies^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ancon,  the  advance  of  Blucher  in  a  W.S.W.  direction, 
ild  place  them  still  in.  a  similar  situation.    Unless,  there- 
the  enemy  had  a  force  sufficient  to  of^ose  each   of 
armies,  it  was  obvious  he  c;ould  not,  without  the  utmost 
ger  of  total  destruction,  prevent  the  junction  of  the  allied 
its  upon  the  Marne,  and  in,  the- very  heart  of  France. 
advance  of  Bulow  through  the.  Netherlands,  who  threat- 
Paris  with  a  superior  fprce  frpw:  thajt.  quarter,  and 


^M^ 
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at  thi  same  time  the  rear  of  Macdonald's  army  nssemblcd  b^ 
tween  Cologne  and  Leigp,  while  the  lati  r  was  opposed  in  front 
by  the  accumulated  force  of  Klcist  in  'f-ot  direction,  rendered 
the  advance  of  Biucher  quite  secure,  and  free  from  any  dan- 
ger  from  Macdonaid  coming  upon  his  rear.  Whoever  casU 
his  eye  over  a  good  map  will  perceive  the  masterly  plans  and 
movements  of  the  allies,  which  at  once  br'^  ht  the  din  and 
desolation  of  war  into  the  lion's  den,  ai  n<>.  deepest  re-i 
cesses  of  his  strength  and  power,  which  had  hitherto  beeni 
beautified  and  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Europe.  The  lads  of 
Paris,  who,  in  the  preceding  spring,  were  «  to  finish  the! 
contest  on  the  confines  of  Asia,"  were  now  to  see  it  finish.! 
« d  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  in  the  palace  of  the| 
Thuilleries. 

Upon  entering  the  French  territory.  Prince  Schwartzen-J 
berg  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  that  countrvJ 
which,  like  all  his  other  proclamations,  was  just  and  ener^ 
getic.  It  spoke  volumes  in  every  sentence:  "  We  do  noi 
make  war  upon  France,  but  we  repel  far  from  us  tlmtyokJ 
%vhich  your  government  wished  to  impose  upon  our  respectivJ 
countries,  wiiich  have  the  same  rights  to  independence! 
yours.  We  are  not  animated  by  the  spirit  of  vengeana 
We  wish  not  to  retaliate  upon  France  the  numberless  calaiii^ 
ties  with  which  France,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  ovcrwhelraa 
her  neighbours  and  the  most  distant  countries.  The  oni 
conquest  which  is  the  object  of  their  ambition  is  that 
peace;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  peace  which  shall  secure  I 
their  own  people,  to  France,  and  to  Europe,  a  state  of  i 
repose.  We  hoped  to  find  it  before  touching  the  soil 
France.  We  come  hither  in  quest  of  it.*"^  On  the2l| 
December,  the  head^quarters  were  at  Lor.'tch,  while  the  i 
ferent  divisions  of  the  army  continued  their  route.  On  t 
23d,  Count  Bubna  entered  Berne,  and  that  canton,  togetli 
with  that  of  Soleure  and  Zurich,  quickly  overthrew  M 
Frenchified  constitution,  and  returned  to  the  old  order  f 
things.     On  the  30th  Count  Bubna  reached  Geneva, 

t  Sbhw^zcnberg's  proclamation,  Loracli,  Dec.  21st,  1S1?> 
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If  men  the  Frcncli  "troops  hastily  withdrew,  and  the  town  was 
Itakcn  possession  of  by  the  Atistrian  troops.  The  French  ac- 
Icoiint  (if  this  is  a  very  curious  one.  "  By  a  sort  of  fatality, 
Ictncriil  Jordy,  who  commanded  in  the  town,  and  who  had 
Ipt  it  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of 
Ijpoplt'xy  upon  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  enemy  ap- 
Laicd.  The  oflicer  who  commanded  under  him  siiftered  him- 
!tlf  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  citizens,  an'  le  garrison 
ll'tthe citv."*     From  this  city  Count  Bu'mi  >»•♦  dotach- 

ncnts  in  the  directions  of  Lyons   and  Ctro  occu- 

Licd  the  pubises   of  the  Alps,  at    St.   Benin.  i      i.  Oo- 

[|,  from  Italy,  and  extended  his  patroles  to  Turin. 
I'rince  Schwartzenberg  moved  from  Altkirch  to  Montbelli- 
^rd.  The  Bavarians,  under  Gon.  Wrede,  were  at  Colmar. 
Seneral  Bianchi  invested  Befort.  Prince  Hesse  fonned  the 
Jlockade  of  Besancon.  Count  Witgenstein  crossed  the  Rhine 
Fort  Louis,  and  occupied  forts  Vauban  and  Alsace,  and 
oshecl  his  advanced  parties  in  the  direction  of  Nancy;  uhile 
|ther  detachments,  with  the  Cossacks  from  the  centre  of  the 
ny,  advanced  as  far  as  Epiual  and  Langres.  A  few  trifling 
miskcs  were  the  only  conflicts  which  had  yet  taken  place; 
lie  enemy  retreating  in  every  direction  as  the  allies  advanced. 
lor  some  time  the  information,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
I  very  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  All  they  chose  to  men- 
Ion  was  where  their  principal  Generals  had  arrived.  Ac- 
ping  to  these  accounts,  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,  had  paes- 
I  the  Vosges,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Bocaro.  Ney, 
bee  of  Moskwa,  at  Nancy,  and  Duhesme  at  St.  Diez; 
hile,  according  to  the  same  authority,  on  the  6th,  800  of 
allies  entered  Lons  Le  Saunier,  and  600  Dole,  which 
|ey  took  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  A»- 
p;  and  they  asserted  that,  on  the  9th,  the  allies  were 
lied  in  their  first  attempt  upon  Langres  with  some  loss. 
jLangres,  however,  was  occupied  by  General  Guilay,  up- 
the  12th,  and  it  was  the  only  place,  says  Sir  C.  Stewart, 
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«'  where  the  allies  have  not  been  well  received,"*  tlje  inliabi, 
tants,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  the  extraordinary  coromissionj 
crs  (as  was  afterwards  ascertained)  having  fired  upon  then 
On  the  12th)  Prince  Schwartzenberg's  head  quarters  wereai 
Vesoul,  and  on  the  16th  at  Langres;  the  Cossacks  continuinJ 
very  far  in  advance.     On  the  10th,  the  Bavarians  under  Gen& 
ral  Wrede,  had  a  very  sharp  action  with  the  enemy,  near  StJ 
Drey.  They  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Victor,  and  were  tliJ 
assailants.     At  first  the  enemy  were  successful;  and  the  Frencll 
cavalry  under  General  Mulhaud  repulsed  the  allied  force.  ThJ 
speedy  arrival  of  General  de  Roy's  Bavarian  brigade  restora 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  enemy  were  beaten  and  com 
pcllcd  to  retire  "  towards  Luneville,  with  the  loss  of  several  od 
iicers,  a  considerable  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  50 
prisoners."f    The  enemy  was  now  understood  to  be  collectin 
his  forces  near  Chalons,  on  the  Marne,  at  the  place  where  tin 
career  of  the  allies  were  stopped  in  1792,  and  where  he  pre! 
sunic<1,  no  doubt,  that  the  same  fate  would  await  them  in  181<j 
On  the  14th,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards  and  resenea 
30,000  strong,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  to  follow  the  arm 
to  which  their  sovereigns  were  now  advancing.    "  It  is  quitl 
impossible."  said  Sir  C.  Stewart,  *<  to  give  an  idea  of  tiie 
troops  by  any  description.     Their  warlike  appearance, 
admirable  equipment,  their  military  pc.fectton;  and  when( 
considers  what  they  have  undergone,  and  contemplates 
Russians,  who  have  traversed  their  own  regions,  and  niarcl«i| 
in  a  few  months  from  Moscow  across  the  Rhine,  one  is  lost  i 
wonder  and  admiration."^ 

The  grand  army  continued  its  advance  in  the  direction  i 
C'haumont  and  Troyes,  leaving  a  force  to  blockade  Besano 
and  the  other  fortresses  in  their  rear.    The  force  under  Bub 
advanced  towards  Lyons,  and  occupied  Macon,  Bourg, 
Chalons,  on  the  Saone,  while  the  main  army  continued  its  i 
vance  upon  Chaumont,  its  lefit  moving  upon  Dijon,  i 


#  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  Basle,  Jan.  14th,  1814,  and  also  Lord  Catbcart'si 
f  Sir  C,  Stewart's  dispatch,  do.  and  Lord  Buifhersh's,  Jan.  Hth. 
\  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  do.  da 
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ht  towards  Toul  and  Nancy,  in  which  direction  Bhicher  was 
dvancing.    The  enemy  was  now  compelled  to  speak  out.    The 
dvsnce  of  the  allies  could  no  longer  be  either  concealed  or 
tatwl  lightly;  and  accordingly  a  long  official  article  appeared 
itlic  Moniteur  of  the  2l8t,  under  the  head  of  "  news  from  the 
nies."    But  these  merely  recounted  the  positions  which  their 
«ncra1s  were  successively  obliged  to  abandon;  and  that  on  the 
loth,  the  Duke  of  Treviso  (Mortier)  had  taken  up  a  position  at 
haumont,  where  he  had  been  joined  by  two  new  divisions  and 
I  pieces  of  cannon.     The  Duke  of  Ragusa  was  at  St.  Mihicl, 
Her  having  provisioned  Thionville,  Metz,  Bitche  and  Verdun, 
U  Victor  had  fallen  back  from  Strasburgh  upon  Nancy,  and 
I  in  communication  with  Ragusa  and  Treviso.     The  Duke 
\  Tarentum  and  Sebastiani  had  put  Nimeguen,  Venloo,  Jul- 
,  and  Graves,  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  but  had  been  cb- 
[  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  the  lith  at  Maestricht,  and 
I  the  18th  at  Namur.     On  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  Gen- 
ial Molitor  had  abandoned  Holland.     In  Italy,  the  Viceroy, 
|th  60,000  men,  had  his  head>quarters  at  Verona,  and  his 
nmunications  open  with  Venice;  while  Mantua  and  other 
rtresscs  were  well  supplied  and  provisioned.     An  army  of 
me,  24,000  strong,  was  at  Alexanilria,  and  the  conscription 
anising  in  Piedmont.     Augereau  had  arrived  at  Lyons,  and 
>  assembling  a  force  in  all  haste,  which  was  to  be  nugmcnt- 
Iby  part  of  Suchet's  army,  now  to  be  withdrawn  from  Catal- 
la.   Camps  of  reserve  were  forming  at  Meaux,  Chalons, 
Issons,  Troyes,  and  Arcis  Sur  Aube.     One  hundred  squad- 
Is  of  cavalry  were  forming  at  Meaux  and  Melun,  under  the 
nerals  of  division.  Horde,  Soult,  and  Pajol,  and  the  national 
Ns  of  Normandy,    Poitou,  and  Brittany,  were  on  their 
rch  to  re-cntbrce  the  camps  at  the  above  places,  and  600 
m  of  cannon  were  collected  at  Chalons  under  General 

wch  were  the  positions  and  the  enumeration  of  the  French 

m  at  the  commencement  of  this  campaign ;  different  indeed 

any  which  for  many  years  had  appeared  in  that  haughty 


Moniteur,  Januarj  21st,  1814, 
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Hnd  arrogant  Gazette,  ami  which  nt  the  same  time  announteJ 
an  equally  unexpected  and  alarming  event;  namely,  the  inabik 
ity  of  the  national  bank  to  make  good  its  engagements  in  thJ 
regular  way.     Bonaparte  had  exhausted  its  funds;  and  nJ 
doubt,  many  individuals  afraid  of  the  worst,  had  comnieiiro 
the  withdrawing  their  money  in  order  to  secret  it.    'J'his  coim 
pcUed  the  bank  to.stop,  and  limit  its  payments  to  500,000  franci 
daily,  and  which  sum  was  only  to  be  paid  in  portions,  tothosi 
individuals  who  hnd  a  certificate  from  the  Mayor  in  the  quari 
ter  where  they  resided.     This  was  a  tremendous  blow  to  Vma 
vanity,  anr.   ".o  the  ardent  admirers  mid  extoUcrs  of  Frencl 
wealth  and  power.     Their  means  were  proven  not  only  to  I 
limited,  btit  exhausted;  while  the  whole  debts  of  this  miirliJ 
bank,    was  proven  to  be  only  44,700,500  francs,  amliuproi 
perty  45,68,000  francs,  a  sum  exceeded  by  almost  every  prol 
vinciai  bank  in  Britian.* 

Matters  were  now  arrived  at  that  point,  in  the  jtffliirs  ( 
Bonaparte,  when  "  flying  hence  or  tarrying  hero"  was  equallj 
dangerous.  Necessity  compelled  him  to  leave  Paris  to  pi 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies;  but  under  what  different  cii 
cumstances  was  it  to  those  which  he  had  been  accustomed  t 
yet  one  of  the  French  Journals,  with  the  thoughtiesncss 
that  people,  congratulated  the  pec  >f  Paris,  "  that  by  til 
near  approach  of  the  head^quarttrs  ,.  their  army  unto  tli 
capital,  the  supplies  would  be  the  more  expcditiousiy  coj 
veycd  to  itl"  Bonaparte  appeared  to  leave  Paris  at 
moment  with  particular  reluctance.  He  seemed  to  doubt  I 
noisy  loyalty  of  the  Parisians,  and  to  think  that  he  slioul 
never  return.  Eithei*  this  was  the  case,  or  like  the  act 
upon  the  stage,  who  can  call  forth  passions  in  his  audiei 
which  he  himself  cannot  feel,  Bonaparte  endeavoured  toaroij 
the  feelings  of  the  Parisians.  Mustering  the  national  guaij 
of  Paris,  which  he  had  called  out  under  his  own  coiiiiuai 
as  u^  mark  of  his  special  favour,  he  informed  them,  tliatj 
the  French  territory  was  invaded,  he  went  to  place  liiim 


•  Audibcrt's  report,  January  18th. — Sec  to  Committee, 
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rtthe  head  of  his  armies,  whom,  by  the  blessing  of  God*,  ho 
hoped  to  lead  to  victory,  and  to  expel  the  invaders  beyond  the 
borders;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  left  under  their  care 
the  objects  of  his  dearest  affections,  conscious  that  if  in  the 
midst  of  those  " grand  manoeuvres  which  were  preparingy*  any 
hordes  of  the  enemy's  light  troops  sliould  threaten  their  repose, 
by  approaching  the  barriers  of  his  capital,  that  they  would  do 
their  duty,  and  protect  the  charge  he  had  confided  unto  them. 
During  this  discourse,  which  was  spoken  in  a  trcmulmis  tone, 
ike  Emperor  continued  to  fix  his  looks  tenderlj/  upon  the  Empress, 
and  Kiug  of'  Rome,  whom,  his  august  mother  carried  in  her  arms, 
« It  is  impossible,"  said  the  Moniteur,  "  to  describe  the  effects 
of  this  transporting  and  affecting  scene.  At  that  instant  a 
thousand  voices  resounded — a  thousand  arms  were  raised  to 
iwear  to  defend  the  precious  trust  confided  to  a  faithful  people; 
enthusiasm  and  emotion  were  at  their  height;  tears  flowed  from 
every  eye;  every  father  on  seeing  that  infant,  the  hope  of  the 
nation,  thought  of  his  sons;  monarch,  princes,  subjects,  assem- 
bled by  the  same  wishes,  bound  by  the  same  sentiment,  seemed 
but  to  form  one  great  family,  and  to  confound  in  the  defence  of 
the  country  all  their  affections,  all  their  interests,  all  their  cour- 
age." "  No,  Sire  1"  they  said.  "  No !  the  enemy  shall  not  come 
io Paris  as  they  flatter  themselves;  they  shall  no  more  than  they 
did  in  1792.  We  have  once  driven  them  from  Champaigne, 
iind  we,  will  all  serve  you."f  After  this  theatrical  scene,  at 
seven  o'clock  of  the  25th  January,  Bonaparte  left  Paris  for  the 
army.  Oh !  would  he  tell  his  feelings,  how  distressing  these 
must,  at  this  moment,  have  been — tears,  such  as  Emperors 
iweep,  must  then  have  dimmed  those  eyes  which  had  so  often 
iverlooked,  without  emotion,  the  carnage-covered  field.  A 
itory  is  attempted  to  be  circulated,  that  the  Emperor  had  pre- 
iously  been  employed  with  a  celebrated  actor  in  studying  the 
lost  aifecting  address  and  most  engaging  attitudes,  in  order  to 
love  the  feelings  of  the  Parisians.^     If  the  story  is  true,  it  on- 

*  Moniteur,  January  24th,  and  Gazette  de  France,  January  SIst. 

f  Moniteur,  &c. 

^  Giraud's  Campaigns  of  1813  and  1814. 
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ly  shews  how  an  actor  of  any  description  may  cull  Ibrth  the  af. 
tcnliun  of  the  people  of  Paris  to  his  views,  and  adds  little  to 
their  national  character;  but  the  story  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  to  which  the  peo|)lc  of  France  have  recourse  to  blacken 
his  character,  though  done  at  the  expencc  of  their  own  un- 
derstanding. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  at  this  inoniem 
Bouaparte  must  have  felt  much  of  what  he  here  expressed 
and  shewed,  though  he  was  politic  and  ambitious  enouirh 
to  make  those  feelings  serve  his  purpose,  in  witlulrawing 
the  attention  of  the  Parisians  from  their  real  situation.  But 
the  time  to  shew  such  feelings  with  effect  was  past.  The 
heart  of  Eurojje  was  steded  against  receiving  any  liivourable 
impression  from  them.  His  public  conduct  had  long  been  so  | 
atrocious,  that  there  was  no  individual  except  men  like  liim. 
self  who  regardetl  liis  private  griefs.  In  this  farewell  scene  be- 
tween Bona])arie  and  his  family,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  re 
collect  the  affecting  scene  of  the  last  parting  of  the  gallant  Hci'. 
tor  and  the  affectionate  Andromache,  as  it  is  so  feelingly  rt. I 
cordetl  by  Homer.  But  how  different  was  one  character  here, 
at  least,  to  what  that  of  Hector  was;  and  if  the  Empress  felt 
what  the  faithful  Andromache  did,  and  had  her  sentiments  been  I 
related  to  us,  we  should  have  had  the  same  mdanchoij  lore-j 
bodings  as  issued  from  her  tender  lips,  and  tlie  same  dread  i\ 
i,he  doom  of  her  Lord  that  Andromache  had. 


Europe,  while  torn  by  faction,  "  strove  in  vain ; 
"  Now  iiobts  oppose  tlicc,  and  tliou.inust  bu  slain."* 


But,  to  return  to  the  operations  of  the  indefatigable  Bluclier,  I 
Having  effected  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  as  has  been  already] 
mentioned,  an  event,  says  Sir  C.  Stewart,  whiclj  will  be  as  nie-j 
morable  for  its  rapidity  and  decision,  in  military  annalii,  as  tlie| 
passage  of  the  EU)e,f  he  continued  to  advance,  in  defiance  u^ 
the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  dreadful  state  of  the  roadsJ 

Soldiers,  (said  he  to  his  army)  you  are  now  about  topasstliel 
Rhine,  to  compel  to  peace  the  enemy,  whom  nothing  can  con] 

•  Poiie's  Homer*!,  Iliad,  Book  VI.  verse  517. 
f  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  Frankfort,  January  5tb,  1814, 
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jgle  for  having  lost,  in  iv:o  campaigns,  those  conquests  wljich 
tost  him  19  years  to  acquire.     Soldiers!   to  the  concjucrors  of 
the  Kntzbach,  of  Wittenibcrg,  Mockcru,  and  of  Leipsic,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  road  to  fame,  and  I  am 
sure  of  a  happy  result."*     To  the  inhabitants  of  the  lift  bank 
of  the  Kliine,  he  said,  "  To  restore  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  nations,  and  to  conquer  peace,  I  liave  conchicted  the 
amiv  of  Silesia  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     The  Emperor, 
Xnpoleon,  had  inchided  Holland,  a  part  of  Germany,  and  of 
Italv,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  French  Empire;  and  he  ha« 
declared,  that  though  his  enemy  should  occupy  the  heights  of 
Paris,  he  will  not  cede  one  village  of  his  conquesls."f     Mar- 
mont,  who  was  the  immediate  opponent  of  Blucher  at  this  time, 
upon  his  approach  abandoned  the  formidable  pass  of  Keyserslau- 
I  tern,  where  such  torrents  of  blood  was  shed  in  the  early  years  of 
I  the  revolution..    On  the  10th,  Bluchei:'s  head-quarters  were  at 
Kiissel,  and  soon  after  at  Saarbruck.     To  this  date  he  had  made 
I  ,'!,000  prisoners.     D'York  advanced  to  Metz,  Sackcn  to  Pont- 
la-Mousson,  and  Kliest  to  Thionville,  leaving  sufiicient  forces 
to  blockade  the  fortresses  in  the  rear.     On  the  14tli,  General 
Sacken,  with  his  division,  took  possession  of  Nancy,  at  which 
Itimc  he  came  in  communication  with  General  Wrede's  corps, 
|which  had  been  relieved  in  the  blockade  of  Huninguen,  and  now 
[formed  the  right  of  the  main  army.     The  armies  of  the  allies 
Ivere  iiow  in  full  communication  in  the  heart  of  France.     The 
Istrictest  discipline  was  observed. by  them.    "  No  act  of  outrage 
of  any  sort,"  said  Lord  Burghersh,  *' has  been  committed  by 
by  of  the  troops;  and,  it  is  to  their  honour,  that  they  have 
Abstained  from  different  conduct,   while  the  countries  from. 
1  they  have  been  assembled  have  witnessed  the  cruel  ex-. 
nple  held  out  to  them  by  the  French  trQQps."t 
In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  halving  Qollected  a  disposable 
brce  of  20,000  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breda,  under  the 
pmmand  of  General.Dccaen,  lately  arrived  from  Spain;  Gene-  . 
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Billow,  with  a  division  of  the  army  under  his  command,  left 
Ikcdn  on  the  llth  January,  to  attack  this  force.    In  this  at. 
tack  he  was  assisted  by  the  British  forces  under  the  comniuiul 
of  General  Graham.     After  u  severe  engagement,  whicli  wag 
obstinately  contested  by  the  enemy,  his  position  at  Hoogstra. 
ten  was  forced  at  all  points,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relincmiiili 
the  field  of  battle  with  the  loss  of  1 '2  or  14  pieces  of  ciu.non 
and  at  least  3,000  men,  including  800  prisoners.    The  loss  of 
the  allies  was  also  considerable;  but  it  was  much  interior  to 
that  of  the  enemy.     After  the  battle,  the  defeated  enemy  took 
up  a  position  at  Brcskaat  heath,  not  fur  from  Antwerp.    Hmc 
they  were  to  have  been  attacked  again  on  the  12tl),  but  tlicy 
retired  during  the  night,  and  General  Bulow  next  day  occupi. 
cd  the  position  which  they  had  held  the  preceding  evening. 
On  the  1 3th,  the  enemy  were  again  attacked  in  their  position  in 
front  of  Antwerp;  and  by  the  valour  of  that  division  of  tiic  al. 
lied  army  under  the  command  of  General  Graham,  they  were 
driven   into  Antwerp  with    considerable    loss.    The  Mi$Ii 
loss  in  this  latter  aifair  was  40  killed  and  wounded.*    Thcenc> 
my,  in  his  account  of  this  affair,  had  the  liardihood  to  assert 
that  every  attempt  of  the  allies  was  defeated  with  enormous j 
loss.     But  the  reverse  was  proved  to  be  the  fact,  from  the  con* 
sequences  which  followed.     Bois  le  Due  capitulated  on  th«j 
I26th.     Antwerp  was  blockaded,  and  BcrgeH'Op-Zoom  invested;! 
and  the  enemy  soon  after  made  a  great  boast  of  the  exploit  ofl 
General  Maison  forcing  his  way  through  the  blockading  army  I 
before  these  places,  in  order  to  join  the  Duke  of  Tarentum.! 
The  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  strength  of  these  places,  de*l 
fended  by  numerous  garrisons,  prevented  any  progress  li 
made  in  the  sieges ;  while  Bulow,  re-enforced,  left  a  sufficieDtl 
force  before  Antwerp,  (General  Graham  taking  charge  of  Ber-f 
gen-op-Zoom)  and  pressing  forward  into   Belgium,  on  m 
way  to  France,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  compelled  Mac*] 
donald  to  retreat  in  all  haste  upon  Liege  and  Namur,  and 
afterwards  towards  Rheims  and   Soissons.     The  number  o(| 
troops  which  passed  in  this  direction,  and  by  Cologne  anit 


*  General  Graham's  dispatch,  Calamhout,  January  Htb;  aud  Dutch  Gazettes. 
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pflsjelilorf,  were  very  great;  day  after  day  the  divisions  of  the 
(rowii  Prince's  army,  and  other  re-cnfbrcenients,  arrived,  and 
pujlicdlbmard;  while,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  equal  activity  in 
the  nmrch  of  troops  was  displayed.    Wittemberg  had  been  taken 
l)V  storm,  after  a  violent  resistance,  in  which  most  of  the  garri- 
ton  were  put  to  the  sword.     Dresden  had  surrendered;  and 
these  bt'iiieging  armies  moved  forward  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  ordered  forward  from  other  places  in  advance:  ''  and 
thus,  (said  Sir  C  Stewart)  we  have  re-enforcements,  and  three 
lines  of  reserve,  as  it  were,  on  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Rhine,  from  which  we  constantly  derive  aid."* 
Concerning  the  operations  in  Italy,  the  information  is  more 
Dty.    After  numerous  engagements,  with  considerable  lossi 
in  both  sides,  the  Viceroy  was  constantly  obliged  to  retrograde; 
lougli,  considering  the  force  which  the  Austrian  Generals  had 
assail  him,  it  nmst  be  acknowledged  that  he  defended  him- 
ilt'with  skill  and  bravery.     The  country  indeed  was  strong, 
id  the  season  of  the  year  very  unfavourable  for  the  operations 
an  invading  army.     Still,  however,  the  Austrians  persever- 
Venice  was  surrounded.     A  force  under  General  Nu- 
nt  was  landed  South  of  the  Po,  and  advanced  along  the 
nil  of  that  river.     Rovigo,  Lorio,  and  Adria,  with  the  ad- 
liiiing  territory,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Austrians, 
10  repulsed  a  severe  sally,  which,  the  enemy,  in  the  presence 
the  Viceroy,  made  from  Legnago.    Beauharnois  depended 
luch  upon  the  advance  of  the  Neapolitan  army  to  counteract 
operations  of  Nugent,  and  ttf^ttack  the  Austrians  on  the 
k  and  rear.    But  he  was  grievously  disappointed;  Murat 
advancing  for  a  different  purpose.     He,  too,  had  forsaken 
fortunes  of  his  former  friend,  and  also  near  relation — he 
ed  the  allies.    It  is  most  astonishing  the  ignorance  in  which 
French  cabinet  seemed  to  be  of  these  defections.    They 
ed  to  be  taken  completely  unawares  by  them,  and  to  have 
idea  of  them.    Bribery  and  corruption,  which  had  so  often 
ed  their  cause  in  the  cabinet,  even  better  than  their  armies 
he  field,  was  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  their  agents. 


*  Sir  C.  Stewart's  (li»i>atch,  Bksle,  January  I7tb,  1814. 
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The  situntlon  of  the  Viceroy  now  became  one  of  great  danire 
Rial  dillicnUy;  but  wc  shall  hcc  in  the  Hequcl  that  lie  continual 
to  mnkc  bond  ngaiiist  it  with  Ichs  (lisastrous  conHcqucnccH  tli   I 
his  master  did.     In  Dnlmatia,  the  French  affairs  were  criuallv 
imtbrtiinntc.     The  iiuletatignble  exertions  of  Cnptain  Ilostpl 
and  other  British  officers  in  the  Adriatic,  soon  reduced  tlicirl 
garrisons  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering.     On  the  nijfht  of  th»| 
12th  October,  a  division  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  nnd  tliefortf 
of  St.  George,  near  the  important  post  of  Cattaro,  wns  takonl 
by  Cnptain  .T.  Harper,  of  the  Saracen,  in  the  most  s. 
manner;  and  General  Gauthier,  with  600  men,  cooped  up  in| 
llu'  fort  of  Cattaro;  and,  soon  after,  this  important  pincc  sunj 
rendered  to  the  allies.     A  brilliant  exploit  was  also  pcriormei 
about  this  time  by  a  detachment  from  the  ships  of  the  Britiib 
fleet,  off  Leghorn.     On  the  night  of  the  13th  Deccmher, 
considerable  force,  with  some  Italian  levies,  were  landed,  tintx^ 
pectedly,  under  the  command  of  G.  H.  Dundas  of  his  Mnjestv'i 
ship  Edinburgh.     The  enemy  were  defeated  at  all  jiolnts, 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  town;  but  it  being  strongly  toJ 
tified,  and  the  inhabitants  making  no  effort  to  assist  the  troopd 
the  British  forces  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  re-embark  will 
the  loss  of  1 5  men,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  nearly  3ft 
The  ships  engaged  in  this  service  were  the  America,  Armadaj 
Edinburgh,  Imperieuse,  Furieuse,  Rainbow,  Termagant, 
Mermaid.* 

While  these  things  were  going  forward,  Hamburgh  contij 
nued  to  be  closely  pressed  by  the  allied  forces ;  and  the  unfon 
lunate  inhabitants  to  feel  the  full  vengeance  of  the  mcrcilei 
Davoust.    The  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  lay  in  provisioi 
for  six  months,  and  all  who  could  not  do  sO^  were  forced  I 
leave  the  city.     Every  person  was  compelled  without  exci 
tion,  and  even  women  of  the  first  rank,  to  labour  upon 
fortifications.     The  horrible  sufferings  of  this  unhappy  citjj 
detailed  at  length  under  another  head.    The  conduct  of] 
voust  in  this  place,  is  a  disgrace  even  to  the  wildest  system  ( 
French  cruelty,  and  will  occupy  a  mournful  page  in  the  tJ 


*  London  Gazette,  January  22,  1814. 
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Lmc  of  liintory.     The  place  liad  a  iiunicrtnis  gaiTihon — htitl 

lu'cn  rcmlerod  very  htrong,  und  it  was  ilotcnnincil  to  inuin- 

L„  it  10  the  last.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  mid  1  uli  January, 

llhe  Hussian  troops  under  the  command  of  (icucral  Markow, 

drove  back  all  the  French  postn  to  the  entrenchments  of  isterns- 

ihanze,  and  other  works  near  AUona.     On  the  20tlj,   Count 

jjtrogonolf  took  all  the  villages  before   Hamburgh,  und  next 

boriiing  the  enemy  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Ochsenwcrder. 

riieii'luss  in  these  affairs  was  severe;  in  the  latter  two  it  autoniit> 

to  500  prisoners,    and   many   killed  and  wounded.     Oa 

hcWtli,  the  birth  day  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  unollicr  at- 

Bck  wns  made  upon  the  enemy's  posts  at  ilannu,  Auschla- 

mi%  and  the  Stadeiche  with  success.     The  llusbian  troops, 

niuiatcd  with  the  watchword,  "  For  our  adoroil   Empress," 

ore  down  nil  before  them,  and  caused  the  enemy  a  loss  ol'  up> 

Uciii  uf  300  killed,  and  SOO  prisoners,  while  their  own  loss 

Yi&  inconsiderable.* 

Previous  to  this,  the  important  fortress  of  Dantzic  had  sur- 

knilcred  to  the  besieging  force  before  it.     The  garrison  had 

Utuiated  early  in  December,  upon  conditions  that  they  should 

I  sent  to  France,  and  not  to  serve  for  one  year  against  the 

llits.   These  terms  the  Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  ratily, 

!  consequence  of  which  was,  that  General  liapp,  the  gover- 

kr,  wus  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.     On  the  '2d  Ja> 

ary,  the  allies  took  possession  of  the  place;  und  part  uf  the 

iiriiion,  consisting  of  11,800  French  and  J.taliuns  became  pri- 

m-i  of  war;  3,500  Poles  were  disbanded  and  returnul  to 

kir  homes  and  2,860  men,  partly  Dutch,  partly  of  the  Rhcuiblt 

biifederation,  and  some  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troo[is,  were 

fm\  at  the  disposal  of  their   respective  sovereigns.     The 

|rrison  had  suffered  most  severely  during   the  siege  from 

bcss,  introduced  into  the  place  by  some  of  the  wretched 

vivors  of  the  Russian  campaign.     "  General  Rapp,"  said 

naparte,  «  has  formed  a  good    battalion   of  foot  guards, 

Ich  is  composed  o^  fatigued  or  frozen  mcn^  who  took  re- 

;  in  the  fortress."!     '^'>*^  details  of  human  levity  and  depra- 
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vlty  cannot  afford  an  instance  of  such  indlfflrcnco  as  is  i 
cliyplnyed,   at  such  a  sad  case  of  human  misery.     If  the  F 
poror  had  possessed  any  feelings,  in  which  the  milk  of  hum.  L 
kimlness  could  be  traced,  these  must  have  remained  fro?. 
when  he  dictated  this  sentence.     The    conduct  also  of  tid 
governor  and  the  whole  garrison  had  been  most  vexatioi 
oppressive,  and  unjust.     "  The  system  of  exaction  wliid,  had 
been  practised  by  the  French  since  they  Imve  had  ponHs' 
of  Dantzic,  has  borne  hard  on  all  ranks  of  people,  and  by  viul 
many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  have  been  robludi 
their  property,  and  retluced  from  affluence  to  a  compnrativJ 
•tate  of  indigence."*     Modlin,  a  fortress  of  great  iinportaiJ 
situate  upon  the  Vistula,  also  surrenderee].     Thus  the  niiia 
were  in  jiossession  of  one  line  of  those  fortresses,  which  th 
enemy  had  retained,  in  defiance  of  the  faith  of  treaties. 

In  Italy,  General  Nugent  continued  his  career  of  success  ( 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Po.     He  entered  Forii  after  nn  i 
stinate  resistance,  and  a  loss  of  four  pieces  of  cnnnon  and  40 
prisoners  to  the  enemy.     Palma  Nuova  had  been  blockadii 
since  the  24th  of  December.     Lugo  was  also  occupied  bvl 
forces,  who,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  u])on  Ccsena  and  I 
vignano.     His  main  strength  at  this  time,  was  collected 
twcen  St.  Albert!  and  Ravenna.f    The  Neapolitan  troops  i 
tinned  to  press  forward  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  some  diij 
sions  had  arrived  at  Bologna,  while  still  more  powerful  con 
were  advancing  through   Tuscany,    and  along  the  westn 
shores  of  Italy.    On  the  other  hand,  detachments  from  tl| 
army  under  Bubna  had  entered  Savoy  from  the  side  of  Sw 
serland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  them  as  deiivcn 
and  eagerly  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  their  old  soij 
reign.     The  Viceroy  continued  to  maintain  himself  upon  i 
line  of  the  Mincio,  and  under  the  important  fortress  of 
tua;  but  as  the  allied  army  from  the  south,  under  Naj( 
and  Murat,  was  advancing  on  his  rear  on  that  side,  «l^ 


*  Major  Macdonald's  diipatcfaes,  Feb.  13th. 
f  Vienna  Gazette. 
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tlio  Austrian  force  from  the  sido  of  the  Tyrol  threatened  Mil- 
ami  llic  movcnicnts  in  Savoy  had  shut  up  the  passes  inli> 
Iruiicc  by  that  road,  it  was  evident,  that  in  order  to  prevent 
Imiisclffiuai  bein<;  completely  cut  oil'  from  all  connnunicutioii 
»itli  I'riince,  ills  oidy  plan  was  a  Hpcedy  retreat,  and  which 
could  now  only  he  cilected  with  great  difliculty  and  danger. 

On  the  Hide  of  the  Netherlands  the  allied  forces  continued 

111)  fldvunco  with  very   little   resistance.     Dulow  had   entered 

Ghent  early  in  February.    The  Prussian  General  Von  Colomb 

sarpris«l  Mechlin  and  Louvaine,  and  took  in  theiiic  places  20 

I  nieces  of  cannon.     Winxengerode,  who  had  passed  the  Khinu 

in  the  nei;i;libourhood  of  CDJogno,  continued  to  follow  the  foot- 

Ltcpsof  Macdonnid,  and  from  Namur  conuncnced  his  march 

lin  the  direction  of  llheims,  while  large  re-en forcciiients  under 

iTettcnborn,   and   others  from    the   army  uniler   the   Crown 

jPrincc,  continued  to  press  forward  in  that  quarter. 

But  to  return  to  the  operations  of  the  grand  armies  under 
llhc  command  of  Schwart/enberg  and  Blucher.     On  the  6th, 
ICount  Wittgenstein,  and  Plutoft',  who  again  appealed  on  the 
iccnc,  felt  in  with  a  division  of  the  enemy  who  had  fled  from 
Bpinal  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  ai:d  the  loss  of 
prisoners,  the  road  from  Thaonto  Isney  being  covered  witli 
kheir  dead.   On  the  7th  of  January,  Count  Wittgenstein  again 
wove  the  remainder  of  this  division  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
|ooo  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with  4  pieces  of  cannon,  under 
he  command  of  General  Milhaud,  from  Wansenaw,  with  con- 
^derablc  loss.*     From  the  15th,  the  army  of  Blucher  was  in 
ommunication  with  that  of  Schwartzcnberg.    Toul  surrender- 
I  to  General  Leewen,  with  400  prisoners,  4  pieces  of  cannon, 
nd  2  stand  of  colours;  and,  the  army  of  Blucher  liberated  a 
pnsiderable  number  of  Spanish  prisoners,  durin<r  their  advance 
I  that  quarter .f     On  the  17th,  Blucher  had  entered  Nancy, 
Ihcre  he  remained  some  days,  and  during  which  period  he 
ccived  an  address  from  the  iidiabitants  of  Nancy,  to  whieh 
I  rctiirned  an  answer,  couched  in  language  equally  just  and 
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strong:  "  A  just  and  wise  Providence,*'  said  ho,  «  has  con. 
ducted  our  arms  into  the  French  territories;  all  Europe  is  at 
length  aisakenedfrom  her  destructive  slumber — the  people  of  the 
Wolga,    of  the  Danube,    of  the  Elbe,  of  the  Thames,  have 
quitted  their  own  homes,  and  are  now  on  the  soil  of  the  once 
happy  France."     To  the  insatiable  ambition  of  one  man  yon 
are  indebted  for  all  this — "  It  is  him  who  has  caused  even 
those- people  who  were  not  hitherto  warriors,  to  become  so-  be- 
cause they  could  no  longer  bear  the  depression  and  tlisffracel 
with  wliich  he  had  overwhelmed  them,  nor  the  despotism  and 
knaveries  of  his  agents" — But  continued  he,  "  God  in  his  jus. 
tice,  has  at  length  decreed  a  severe  retribution;  in  the  course  of 
two  campaigns^  upwards  of  600,000  Frenchmen  have  disapjmr-l 
edfrom  the  surface  of  the  earth,  miserable  victims  of  theinsa-j 
tiable  ambition  of  a  conqueror,  who  seems  careless  of  slied-j 
ding  French  blood,  because  it  is  not  his  o-jcn.    And  what  haJ 
France  gaineil  by  this  immense  quantity  of  biooclsl)etl?  fldo/J 
generation  of  mankind ,  and  all  her  youth  from  twenty  to  tliirtii 
years  of  age  liave  been  devoured  by  the  sword  of  war;  rcadjf 
money  is  out  of  circulation,  commerce  destroyed,  the  artsi 
industry  sunk,  agriculture  without  encouragement.  ThcpeoplJ 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  insupportable  expences,  gen%  J 
armes  bearing  away  thousands  of  conscripts  from  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  and  dragging  them  by  force,  to  serve  undei 
the  standard  of  this  ambitious  man,  who,  by  his  want  of  prii 
dence,  and  care  for  their  support,  suffers  them  miserablij  to  m 
rish"     After  noticing,  in  forcible  language,  the  silence  of  de 
pair  which  France  was  obliged  to  maintain,  under  thcarlji 
trary  rigour  of  "pensioned  spies  and  rnilitari/  commismnerii 
He  procc    Is,   **  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  Generals,  Inta 
dants,  and  Commissaries,  who  have  been  enriched  by  thepM 
der  of'  our  territories,  and  by  their  mean  disgraceful  knaveria 
that  ye  have  suffered  so  much.     Oh  unhappy  people!" 

"  We  have  already  made  frequent  oifers^)f  peace,  whichi 
were  willing  to  purchase  by  the  greatest  sacrifices.   Tin 
proposals  were  either  haughtilj/  rejected,   or  a  dubious 
faithless  answer  was  returned  to  them,  the  only  intention  j 
which  was  to  gain  time.    We  are  therefore,  obliged  to  i 
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this  peace  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and  on  your  own  territory, 
«fli/,  even  in  your  capital  itself,  if  needful.  We  will  not  degrade 
ourselves,  by  taking  vengeance  for  the  enormitie*  perpetrated 
by  your  hands  in  our  countries — 'joemake  vcar  against  liim  alone, 
-:ho  'dishes  to  render  it  everlasting"*  Nothing  could  be  more  just 
than  the  language  ot"  this  energetic  prodnction..  Every  line  oi 
it  *poke  volumes  to  the  people  of  France;  and  unless  every 
feeling  of  honour,  every  spark  of  justice  and  truths  were  dead 
in  tlieir  bosoms,  it  must  have  left  a  deep  and  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  them. 

Tlie  allies  had  hitherto  met  with  scar»;ely  any  resistance  dur- 
iiog  their  advance  so  far  into  France,  but  from  this  period  a 
more  determined  resistance  was  made.     In  consequence  of  or- 
ders to  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  and  General  Count  Guilay,. 
tlie  enemy,  under  Mortier,  was  attacked  upon  the  24th,  over- 
thrown, and  pursued  to  the  bridge  over  tl.o  Aube  at  Fontaine. 
There,  a  division  of  the  French  force,  12,000  strong,  with  10 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  advantageously  posted.    Availing  them- 
Isclves  of  this  position,  the  enemy  attacked  the  allies  with  vigour;. : 
I  hut  was  twice  repulsed  and  pursued  as  far  as  Fontaine.     As  this 
Ipoint  wpported  tlie  communication  between  Bar  Sur  Aube,  and 
ITroyes,  the  enemy  made  every  effort  to  unite  the  whole  of  his 
Iforces  to  defend  it.  At  the  same  time,  that  General  Count  Guilay 
udvanced  to  the  attack  on  one  side,,  the  Prince  of  Wm'tem- 
jbcrg  fell  upon  the  enemy  at  Colombey,  made  himself  master  of 
tliat  point,  and  pursued  him  to  Ligncl.     That  position  was 
ilso  immediately  occupied;  and  the  enemy,  who  were  there 
ktationed,  retired  to  Rouvre„  where  his  principal  force  was. 
perceiving  the  allies  assembling  their  forces  in  order  to  attack 
Ihis  position  also,  and  alarmed  at  the  events  of  the  preceding 
iiiy,  the  enemy  abandoned  Bar  Sur,  Aube  during  the  night, 
^ml  rctiretl  upon  Chalons  and  Troyes...   Next  day.  General 

juilay  occupied  Bar  Sur  Aube.  In  this  obstinate  engagement, 
Kie  enemy  lost  2000  men,  principally  of  the,  old  guard.  The 
joss  of  the  allies  was  tdso  considerable,  but  much  Jess  in  pro- 

ortion.    Fort  Joux  had  surrendered  to  the  allies. upon  the 

*  Blucher's  address  to  tbc  inhabitonts  of  Nancyi  Jon.  20th.- 
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16th,  with  G86  men,   10  cannon,  and  4  mortars,  with  a  con 
sidcrnblc  quantity  of  military  stores.* 

From  tliis  moment  began  the  tug  of  war,  and  the  impor. 
tiint  events  of  this  remarkable  campaign.     Bonaparte,  as  hr 
been  already  mentionefl,  left  Paris  early  on  the  niornin'roftliel 
S.^th,  and  took  the  road  to  Chalons  Sur  Marne,  where  l)o  ar- 
rived that  night,  and  immediately  assumed  the  command  of  the  j 
army,  and  led  it  to  offensive  operations.     Before  conimciicinirl 
the  narrative  of  the  interesting  and  bloody  events  I  am  aboiitl 
to  record,   it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  general  view  of  thel 
positions  of  the  contending  armies  at  this  moment.    Thcallicsl 
had  now  established  themselves  in  the  heart  of  old  IVaiice.l 
They  occupied  an  immense  line,  extending  from  Turin  inal 
north-west  direction,   by  Aniiecy,  unto  Bourg  on  the  Saoiie.l 
Thence  north  by  Dijon,  along  the  sources  of  the  Yonne,  ISLiiicI 
Aube,  and  Marne.     The  whole  line  of  the  INIeuse  to  the  mi 
ihies  of  the   Netherlands,   and  thence  along  the  frontiers  ofl 
i'icardy  and  Artois.    Their  main  force,  however,  pressed  along 
the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  to  that  centre  of  all  their  hopes  anJ 
wishes — Paris;  while,  their  advanced  pai'ties  advanced  in tiJ 
direction  of  Auxerre,  as  far  as  Orleans  on  the  Loire.  TiiepriiJ 
cipal  force  which  Bonaparte  had  collected  to  oppose  this  foij 
midable  invasion  was  assembled  at  Chalons  Sur  Manie,  wh 
iher  Victor,  Marmont,  and  other  generals  had  fallen  back,  ai> 
between  Bar  Sur  Aube  and  Troyes;   at  which  latter  plua 
Mortier  had  established  his  head  quarters  with  40,000  mm 
Macdonald  also  was  hastening  from  the  north  to  Chalons;  ani 
on  the  south,  Augereau  was  collecting  a  considerable  army  i 
jjyons,  to  oppose  Bubna;  and,  if  possible,  to  drive  him  bacii.ani 
.'darm  Schwartzenberg  for    his  rear.     Bonaparte,  it  was  su|| 
posed,  had  allowed  the  allied  armies  to  penetrate  into  ¥mi 
thus  far  without  opposition,  in  order  that  they  might  liill  in( 
the  same  error  which  he  did  in  Russia,  by  which  nuiins  I 
calculated    upon    their  more   certain    and    disastrous  defeaj 
lint  the  cases  were  widely  different.     They  were  but  a  ■^m 
tjistance   from  countries    which    wore    their  friends,    'm 


liail  inmnncrahle  a 


*  Austrian  oflicial  report,  Langres,  January  2Gtli. 
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y  imiiimcvuble  nrmios  advancing  to  their  assistance — in  Riis- 

■  |,p  \vas  removed  to  an  immense  distance  from  any  power, 

oil  whose  assistance  he  could  cordially  depend;  and  having 

there  lost  one  army,  he  had  not  another,  until  lie  collected  it 

ill  France,  distant  from  him  1,700  milt^.     Perhaps,  also,  he 

tiilciilatetl,  that  by  assembling  his  army  at  Chalons,  he  should 

lilicrcby  encourage   them  with  the  recollection    of  what   the 

1  French  nation  effected  at  that  place  in  1792,  when  the  Au- 

Ltriiiii  aiul    Prussian    armies    were    compelled    to    abandon 

[France  with  great  loss — but  different  principles  animated  this 

Icoalition,  and  France  now  possessed  feelings  different  from 

liat  she  then  did. 

But,  whatever  were  his  intentions,  the  continued  and  deter- 
liiied  advance  of  his  opponents,  left  him  no  alternative,  but 
BO  meet  them  immediately  in  the  field.     As  it  was  not  for  em- 
pire or  conquest  which  he  now  fought,  but  for  his  throne  and 
his  life;  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  he  would  call  forth  all  his. 
ienergies  and  military  knowledge,  gained  by  the  experience  of 
fi'i  sanguinary  years,  to  oppose  his  enemies,  and  therefore  nn 
asy  conquest  of  him,  or  victory  over  him  was  not  to  be  at  this 
iinic  expected. 
With  the  force  assembled  at  Chalons,  Bonaparte  immediate- 
f  commenced  the  contest,  and  marching  towards  St.  Dizier, 
lie  attacked  and  carried  that  place  on  the  27th,  and  from  thence 
he  endeavoured  to  throw  his  force  in  the  rear  of  the  allies.    On 
|ic  same  day,  Blucher  had  passed  the  IVIarne,  and  in  conjunc- 
lon  with  the  army  of  Schwartzenberg,  was  marching  upon 
froyes  and  Auxerre.     The  advance  of  Bonaparte,  however, 
their  flank  and  rear,  induced  them  immediately  to  collect 
heir  forces,  and  attack  him  at  Brienne  and  La  Rothiere,  and 
[possible,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  force  which  was  ad- 
ncing  from  Troyes  under  Mortier,  40,000  strong,  with  that 
Bder  Bonaparte.     These  movements  on  both  sides,  brought  on 
le  memorable  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Brienne.    On  the  29th 
knuary,  this  severe  engagement  took  place,  between  the  army 
pder  Bonaparte  advancing  from  Vitry  and  St.  Dizier,  and 
|e  principal  part  of  Blucher's  army,    amounting  to  40,000 
Russians  and  Prussians.     Of  this  engagement,  the  allies 
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have  given  us  no  details,  and  therefore  we  must  take  tliat  ofl 
the  enemy,    whose    nccoiint   of  the   operations,  subswiucntf 
events  shew  was  tolerably  correct,  though  highly  coloured  and 
exaggerated  in  the  consequences.     The  attack  commenadatl 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  during  the  j»rc'atcrl 
part  of  the  night.     General  Lefebre  Dc«  Noutes  made  scvcrall 
charges  with  a  division  of  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
took  possession  of  the  height  of  Peothi.     The  Prince  ol'  Ua^. 
kwii  with  six  battalions  advanced  upon  the  town  from  tlic  roadi 
of  Mazerros;  and  General  Chatteau,  with  two  battalions  turnedl 
the  right,  and  got  into  the  castle  of  Brienne  by  the  Park.  TlJ 
allied  army,  it  appears,  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Bar  Surl 
Aube,  when  Bonaparte  sent  a  column  on  that  road  to  obstructf 
their  retreat,  "  the  attack  was  warm,  and  the  resistance  obsti- 
natt;"  and  the  allies  who  did  not  expect  it,  had  but  just  timJ 
to  withdraw  their  parks  from  Lesmont,  where  he  intcnda 
to  pass  the  Aube.     In  the  mean  time,  the  combat  continue! 
The  position  of  Brienne  gave  the  allies  many  advantages;  k\ 
Iiavirg  neglected  to  guard  the  castle  with  a  sufficient  i'orcej 
they  lost  the  benefit  of  it.     Finding  that  they  could  no  loncei 
maintain  their  ground,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  they  set  liii 
to  the  houses  of  the  main  street  of  Brienne,  and  under  cover  c 
the  confusion  it  occasioned,  endeavoured  to  retake  the  castlej 
But  they  were  foiled  with  great  loss,  leaving,  according  to  I 
French  bulletin,  *<  all  the  approaches  to  the  castle  coverej 
vrith  their  dead,"  in  consequence  of  which,  they  determined  t 
rctreati  and  which  it  is  evident  they  effected.      Such  is 
account  the  enemy  gives  of  this  battle;  it  is  evident  it  wass 
vere,  though  no  loss  is  stated  in  the  official  dispatches  of  I 
enemy;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  accounts  of  thealliil 
are  not  given,  for  Colonel  Lowe's  report  of  the  operations  pn 
vious  to  Feb.  t^st  are  only  referred  to  in  the  Gazette  accounj 
of  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tliei 
details  are  with-held,  as  it  gives  an  appearance  of  accuracjl 


*  Bonaimrte's  difipatcli,  February  Sd,  1814.     Demi-official  accounts  latc  I 
»f  the  allies  here  at  4000. 
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the  enemy 


'3  reports,  whose  statements  we  have  no  means  to 


conipa''^ 


or  check. 


After  tliisj  Bonaparte  was  employed  durih<:;  the  30th  and 
hist  in  repairing  the  bridges  over  the  Aube,  in  order  that  he 
I  Vlit  "  advance  (retreat  was  a  more  appropriate  expression) 
Iwwards  Troyes,  to  operate  upon  the  columns  which  directed 
Itheir  march  by  Bar  Sur  Aube,  and  the  road  of  Auxerrc,  by 
Iscns.  All's  was,  no  doubt,  the  principal  part  of  Schwartaen- 
m'sarmy.  But  it  was  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February 
tfore  the  bridges  could  be  completed,  and  only  part  of  the 


kroops 


had  been  made  to  file  off.     Leaving  the  French  ae- 


nuts  of  the  succeeding  operations,  which  are  meagre,  confus- 

J  and  unsatisfactory,  I  shall  chiefly  follow  those  published  by 

llie  allies,  which,  concerning  the  general  engagement  of  La 

thicre,  where  the  allies  gained  a  complete   victory,   arc 

ilear  and  satisfactory. 

The  allied  army  under  Blucher  and  Sacken  having  been  re- 
inforced by  that  of  Schwartzenberg's  army  which  had  not  tak- 
the  direction  of  Sens,  and  which  part  was  under  the  com- 
land  of  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  and  General  Count  Guila}', 
ireparcd  to  attack  the  enemy's  position.     The  force  engaged 
in  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  and  amounted  to  80,000  men. 
ic  enemy  held  Dienville,  La  Rothiere,  and  his  left  was  at  the 
ail  village  of  La  Gibrie.  "  His  cavalry,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
lies,  was  drawn  out  in  the  plain  between  the  two  positions;  his 
fantry  disposed  in  large  masses  on  the  flanks  of  and  within  the 
iages,  which  were  lined  with  artillery."   General  Count  Gui- 
y  advanced  from  Bar  Sur  Aube,  upon  Dienville.  The  Prince  of 
»'uitemberg  was  in  communication  with  the  right  of  General 
lludier,  and  in  position  at  Maieon.      General  Wrede  had 
in  ordered  to  co-operate  with  General  AV'ittgenstein  in  his 
ck  upon  Vassy;  but,  the  enemy  having  abandoned  that  po- 
ion,  General  Wrede  was  directed  to  advance  by  Tremilly 
id  Chauraenil.  General  Barclay  de  Tolli,  with  6,000  Russian 
enadiers  and  currassiers,  formed  &  reserve  for  the  different 
irps  engaged  on  this  day.     The  enemy's  reserve,  under  Gene- 
Marmont,  occupied  Morvilliers;  and  a  considerable  force 
also  posted  on  the  heights  of  Brienne.    The  preparations 
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of  DIucher  being  complete,  the  attack  began  at  noon,    fvk  •  J 
mishing  and  cannonading,  on  the  plain,  was  a  prelude  to 
The  corps  oF  General  Ouilay  attacked  the  town  of  DiuinillJ 
bnt  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance.     The  contest  was  contin 
lied  at  this  i)]ace  till  after  midnight,  before  the  enemy  coitld  b 
expelled,  who,  besides  killed  and  wounded,  left  '2H0  prisoiui 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.     The  enemy  retired  across  [U 
Anbe,  and  broke  down  the  bridge.     On  the  tnemy's  left  the 
Prince  of  Wurtcmberg  drove  the  enemy  from  the  vill;i;re  of  I J 
Gibrie.     They,  however,  returned  in  force,  and  iigain  oiitnlncl 
})ossession  of  it.     A  brigade  of  grenadiers  were  ordered  to  tlia 
Prince's  assistance;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  lia<l  afrajn  aitiicki 
ed  the  enemy,  and  again  obtained  possession  of  the  wood  iinj 
village.     The  enemy  menaced  the  Hank  of  the  allies;  hut  liijj 
movement  had  been  foreseen  and  provided  against,  and  it  madj 
no  alteration  in  the  plans  of  Blucher.     The  enemy  liavinj 
moved  a  corps  to  support  Ids  left.  General  8ackon,  wlio  conii 
maniled  in  the  centre,  drew  all  his  forces  to  the  attnck  of  I4 
Rothiefe,  which  formed  the  key  of  the  enemy's  jjositioii.    Tli 
success  of  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  had  previously  scciira 
his  right.     It  was  at  La  llothiere  wherd  the  engagement  wa 
most  serious,  and  where  the  most  obstinate  resistance  was  niadJ 
General  Sacken  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy;  hut  herd 
turned  with  strong  columns  and  formidable  batteries  of  arlij 
Icry,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  obtainej 
possession  of  the  church  and  some  houses,  while  the  Wumi 
remained  firm  in  the  otlicrs.     While  the  infantry  was  ciiciiffd 
in  the  attack  of  the  village,  General  Blucher  ordered  a  charJ 
of  cavalry  on  the  right  of  it,  wliich  was  completely  succcssfij 
A  great  number  of  Bonaparte's  guards  were  killed  or 
and  20  pieces  of  canrtou  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ailiej 
In  his  last  desperate  attack  upon  La  llothiere,  Bon.iparlc, 
person,  led  on  his  men,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  liiiii. 
all  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail:  about  10  o'clock  in  thecvfniij 
the  whole  village  remained  in  possession  of  the  brave  Ilussian 
The  victory  was  now  complete;  and  though  the  enemy  st^ 
held  the  heights  of  Brienne,  he  abandoned  these  on  the  iblloj 
ing  morning,  and  moved  in  all  haste  upon  I'royes  and  Ari 
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Aubc.  Tlie  beaten  enemy  retreated  in  two  columns,  the  right 
Lcsmont,  and  the  left  upon  Lassicourt  and  Ronay.     So 


closely  was  be  pressed  in  all  his  movements,  that,  during  the 
iltrkncj^s  of  the  night,  the  advanced  posts  of  the  allies  and  those 
of  the  rear  of  the  French  army  were  frequently  so  intermixed, 
that  enemies  were  mistaken  for  friends,  on  both  sides;  and  in- 
dividuals passing  with  orders  were  surprised  and  made  prison- 
(rs.  Tiie  Prince  of  Neufchatel  had  a  narrow  escape,  while  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  was  taken. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  important  battle  of  Bricnne,  or 
La  Rotliiere,  where  the  enemy,  equal  in  numbers,  was  driven 
cm  a  strong  position,  and  completely  defeated  upon  French 
ound.    The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
rince  Schwartzenberg,  arrived  upon  the  ground  soon  after 
e battle  began;  but  the  whole  was  the  plan  of  and  conducted 
IV  Blucher,  who  was  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  La  Rothiere, 
here  a  Cossack  was  killed  by  his  side.     The  whole  of  the  al- 
ied  officers  and  men  engaged  conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
lUant  manner.    The  loss  on  both  sides  was  no  doubr  severe; 
ind  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  oiRcial  dispatches  do  not  state 
hat  it  was.    The  enemy  himself  confessed  a  loss  of  near  3,000 
en  killed  and  wounded,  and  stated  that  of  the  allies  as  at 
it  double.    The  number   he   acknowledged   to  have  lost 
great,   and,  according  to  his  usual  scale  of  computa- 
in,  might  fairly  be  estimated  at  four  times  as  many.     The 
atchcs  of  the  allies  inform  us,  that  they  took  73  pieces 
cannon  and  4,000  prisoners;  and  state,  that  the  killed  and 
lunded  were  very  great.     Indeed,  from  the  length  and  obsti- 
icy  of  the  action,  it  must  have  been  immense.    Colonel  Lowe, 
10  was  an  eye-witness,  expressly  states,  that  "  there  were 
ny  details,  which  time  did  not  admit  of  his  giving;  but  in 
•portion  as  they  become  known,  the  battles  of  La  Rothiere, 
the  numbers  engaged^  in  the  losses  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
in  its  consequences,  will  perhaps  be  found  one^of  the  most 
itant  of  the  war."*     Upon  this  scale,  10,000  is  by  no 

I  Colonel  Lowe's  report,  Trannes,  February  1st,— Lor J^Burghcrsh's  dispatch 
Tiiary  Ist  and  2d,  nnd  French  bulletin. 
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Means  'too  ninny  to  slate  na  the  number  killed  and  wounded 
The  force  ^hicli  Honapurte  had  in  this  buttle  was  also  not  lii*i 
whole  force,  tor  Colonel  Lowe  only  says,  "  Bonaparte,  it  wajl 
supposed,  had  the  jrreat  body  of  his  army  collectiMl."*    ']'i,J 
tlesijrn  of  the  enemy,  by  this  battle,  was  complftely  frustrated  I 
lie  intended  to  separate  liludier  from  Schwartznilicnr,  tofal 
upon  a  part  of  tlie  allied  forces,  and  annihilate  them  in  detail 
and  at  the  same  time  check  the  advance  of  thecolinnns  in  niiirih 
upon  Sens;  and,  as  the  victory  was  gained  in  the  heart  orFrantcJ 
so  there  was  no  lonj^er  atiy  possibility  of  the  French  people  rJ 
hiaining  ijrnorant  that  he  could  be  defeated,  which  few  of  the 
Wotdd  believe.     To  Sehwartzenber*i;,  the  comniandcr-in-thipn 
the  gfeutest  praise  was  due,  for  the  excellent  condition  inwliicjj 
the  army  was;  and,  accorditigly,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  up 
on  the  field  of  battle,  bestowed  upon  him  a  sword,  asatokeij 
of  his  respect  and  approbation. 

The  allies  continued  to  follow  the  flying  enemy,  whose  real 
^uard  abandoned  Briennc  at  break  of  day.  General  Guila] 
moved  along  the  Aube,  upon  the  enemy's  right;  the  Priiice« 
Wurtemberg  marched  upon  Brienne;  and  General  WrcdcaJ 
Vanced  upon  the  right  of  the  Prince  Royal.  At  St.  Cliristopi 
the  l*rince  of  Wurtemberg  made  a  brilliant  charge  on  thee 
valry  which  covered  the  enemy's  retreat.  General  WredodiJ 
lodged  a  cdrps  of  infaritry  from  a  strong  position  upon  tij 
Voire,  near  Lassicoiirt;  and  General  Guilay,  assisted  by  I 
infantry  of  the  Prince  Royal,  took  Lesmont  by  assault. 
ohemy  had  a  force  at  Vifry,  lantl  about  2000  infantry  and  td 
•squadrons  of  cavah'y  near  Sognfj',  on  the  road  to  Chaloij 
These  troops  joined  the  army  of  Macdonald,  who  had  arrivl 
at  Chalons,  aiul  pressed  on  towaVds  Vitry  and  Briennc, 
♦too  late  to  be  of  any  sei-vice.  General  D'York,  who  had  I 
Jeft  in  that  quarter,  followed  him;  and  on  the  3d,  between  Vilj 

•  Lowe's  report — It  is  doubtfal  if  Mortier's  t-orps  was  in  the  battle;  nop 
iMentions  4he!n,  and  flie  Paris  papers  sUte  they  only  broke  up  from  'I'roycs,  od| 
SOtii,  and  probably  joined  after  the  battle.     These  were  -10,000  strong— te 
te's  80,000— and  tliosc  under  Macdonald  perhaps  '20,000,  which  gives  H(',000| 
tlie  enemy's  force  in  tJiat  quarter  at  tliis  time.     Tlie  prisoners  taken  wire  of  tlel 
4th,  and  6Ui  corps. 
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Chalons,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  nHies,  under  D' York, 
lasliarp  affuir  with  tlie  rear  guard  of  Macdonald,  in  which 
Ithelatter  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon  and  several  hundreds  of 
ers.  Macdonald  afterwards  marched,  in  the  direction  of 
|\rcisHur  Aube,  upon  which  place  Marniont  was  ft^lling  back, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  tiiey  clfocted  a  cuuniuinica- 
Itiott.  Macdonald  finding  he  had  arrived  too  late,  fell  back 
iupon  Chalons,  followed  by  D'York,  who  inunediately  com- 
Leacrd  the  bombardmr?nt  of  the  city,  but  which  Macdonald 
Lurroiulered  by  capitulation  on  the  6th.  His  forces  and  those 
Loder  Sebastian!  and  Arrighi,  who  had  joined  him,  fall- 
jing  back  upon  the  Manic,  towarils  Epernay,  and  (^bateau 
JThievry.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  main  army  continued  to  follow  Bona- 
parte upon  Troyes.  On  the  6th,  the  Prince  of  Wurtcmberg 
turned  the  enemy's  position  at  Huvigni,  and  took, possession  of. 
the  village  of  Lambrissel,  on  his  riglit.  On  the  7th,  he  enter- 
I  Troyes,  a  city  containing  many  resources,  and  30,000  in- 
liabitaDts.  The  enemy  retired  upon  Nogent,  on  the  road  to. 
h,  General  Guilay  came  up  with  hi;i  rear  guard,  and  took 
{everal  hundred  prisoners.  In  the  South,  Count  B,ubna  con- 
|inued  his  career  with  success,  and  occupied  an  extent  of  coun- 
r  from  Grenoble  on  his  leil,  by  Bourg  his  centre,  to  Macon, 
1  his  right;  threatening  Lyons,  where  Augereau's  force  was 
|et  too  weak  to  oppose  him. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  a  most  unportant  period  of  the  cam-t 
^ign,  when  a  momentary  success  attended  the  army  of  France, 
hich,  however,  was  of  very  little  real  utility  to  the  enemy; 
|id  which,  while  it  enlivened  his  hopes,  emboldened  him  to 
I  on  to  more  certain  destruction.  The  events  which  now 
curred  in  a  short  period  of  time  were  of  the  first  magnitude, 
|id  pressed  upon  the  heels  of  each  other  so  quickly,  that  every 
icceeding  day  produced  some  event  more  unportant  than  the 


Her. 


Each  moment  teemed  a  new  one. 


bmcdiately  after  the  glorious  victory  of  Brienne,  the  army  un- 


*  Col.  Lowe's  reports,  and  Lord  Burghersh's  do. 
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da*  Bluclicr  gcparfttcd  from  the  grand  nrmy,  which  latter  took 
the  line  of  the  Seine,  nnd  iorniing  u  junction  with  Genital 
D'York,  the  united  force,  comprising  D'York's,  Lnn<»eron'j 
nnd  Sacken's  corps  consisting  of  00  rtgiments  of  Uussinn  in! 
fantry,   and  the  flower  of  the  Prussian  army,  80,000  stroiiP  ♦  I 
marched  along  the  Marne  with  n  force  which  horc  every  thinu 
before  it.     Macdonald  was  successively  driven  from  Kpininv 
Chateau  Thierry,  Fcrtc  sous  Jouorre,  and  had  entered  McpuU 
having  destroyed  nil  the  bridges  in  his  flight,     Marinoni  waJ 
compelled  to  make  u  similar  precipitate  fliglit,  and  succi>i>Hirvlv| 
abandoned  every  position,  followed  by  the  perheverin.r  llludior  J 
M'ho  had  advanced  beyond  Sezanne  nnd  Montnjirrtil.    « T|,j 
nrmy  of  Silesia,    (said  the  oIKcinl  dispatch)  was  only  ihrei 
marclies  from  Paris,"f  therefore  it  was  high  time  for  him  to 
bestir  himself  for  its  protection.     Having  been  rc-enforccd  bj 
u  division  of  tho  army  of  Spain,  and  the  national  guard  {\\\\\i. 
I'rom  Montereau,  Normandy,  and  Picnrdy,  under  the  comninnij 
of  General  Pajol,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  leave  these 
other  considerable  forces  to  oppose  Schwnrtzenborg,:]:  and  bJ 
means  of  the  cavalry  to  make  a  sudden  march  to  tho  Nortb 
ward  of  Nogent,  to  Sezanne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wliicl 
part  of  Ulucher's  army  had  arrived,  under  the  cumninnd 
General  Alsusicff.     This  brave  General  was  attacked  by  viutlj 
superior  numbers,  and  severely  defeated.     Forming  his  ini'aiilj 
ry  into  squares,  he  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  cfibrts  of  tli| 
enemy;  but  was  at  last  overpowered  by  reiterated  attacks t?y 
superior  numbers.     The  enemy's  account  of  this,  and  nil  of  tbj 
succeeding  actions,  is  full  of  the  most  palpable  talschooils  an 
gross  exaggerations.     His  cause  had  long  been  supported  t 
this  system,  which  was  now  become  more  than  ever  nccessf 
to  him.     In  nothing  was  he  correct  but  the  dates  and  positioij 
Repeatedly  he  endeavoured  to  surround  tho  brave  troops  | 
Alsusicff  and  cut  them  off  from  Chalons,  but  in  this  he  fai 
for  1,500  of  them,  according  to  his  own  accounts,  gotavtl 


*  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  February  1 2th,  1814. 
f  Do.  do.  do.  7th. 
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iliuiicff himself  wn«  tnkcn  prisoner,  nnrl  pnrndtd  through  Par- 
nitli  I,'"""''  vol"!'*     '^''>o  cni'my  niiulo  hin  force  at  first,  8,000 
neii  tlioruinain»  of  18,000,  of  which  •l-,000  wore  maik'  prison- 
jiiid,  with  the  exception  of  I, .'JOO,  the  reriiaiiitler  were  killed, 
founded*  or  destroyed;  2000  ulone  beliiji;  drowned  in  a  lake. 
rhe  Kiissiiins  loht  also  'JOO  carria;^'cs  and  30  caissons.     I  lis  own 
M(li(l  not  exceed  200  men ! !  *     Col.  I.owo,  however,  «;ivoH  b 
IrvdilVorent  account  of  the  number  en!];a<red  in  this  action,  and 
DC  more  consonant  to  truth,  and  which   suhse<|uent  events 
ovcil  to  be  correct.     The  whole  force  of  AUusieff  ainoiMite<l 
nlyuiito  3,500  men,  all  infantry,  with  'it  pieces  of  cannon; 
ficse  1,500  men  made  their  escape,  and  15  pieces  of  cannon 
icre  brought  elf.     The  enemy's  force  was  very  numerous,  as 
sides  the  infantry  he  had  from  5  to  6,000  cavalry.-j-     i  lis  loss 
usthave  been  severe,  as  every  one  knows  that  the  attacks  of 
Ivalryupou  infantry,  while  these  remain  unbroken,  are  always 
Bt  destructive  to  the  former.    The  enemy,  indeed,  says,  that 
^brokc  these  squares,  but  a  bodij  of  tliem  escaping  together, 
the  greater  part  of  their  cannon,  proves  that  this  was  not 
|ie;as  being  without  cavalry  none  of  them  could  have  escaped 
man  enemy  so  powerful  in  that  arm.     His  loss  was  no  doubt 
to  that  of  his  opponents,  if  not  greater;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
I  tact,  that  almost  every  engagement  where  Bonaparte  re- 
ts his  loss  so  far  below  all  proportion,  it  will  invariably  be 
1  that  his  own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly,  if 
I  exactly,  what  he  stated  that  of  his  enemies  to  be. 
iWhilc  these  things  were  going  on.  General  Klicst,  with  Gc- 
al  Kapsiewstz,  was  at  Fere  Champcnoise,  and  Blucherh  im- 
with  them.    General  DeYork  was  at  Chatteau  Thierry; 
1  General  Baron  Sackcn  at  Fertc  Sous  Jouarrc  upon  the 
me,  and  nearer  Paris.   No  sooner  had  Bonaparte  succeeded 
|iis  object  against  Alsusieii',  than  he  pushed  on  with  an  ina- 
ng  force,  principally  cavalry,  against  General  Sacken,  whom 
iipectcd  to  surprise  and  defeat,  in  the  same  manner.    It  may 
be  remarked,  that  these  movements  of  Bonaparte's  were 

*  Bonaparte's,  dispatch,  February  12th,  1814. 
t  Colonel  Lowe's  rci>ort,  February  1 1th,  at  Bcrgcrcs. 
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rxociitod  with  comparntive  case  on  his  part,  and  that  it  was  cz* ' 
lor  him  to  bring  together  a  superior  force  at  any  one  |>.»:iit  t^ 
attack  the  ilank  ut'  the  allied  arinico,  advancing  In  two  lint 
along  the  Marne  and  the  Seine,  while  his  whole  iorco  rciimin 
ed  considerably  superior  to  each  army  of  the  allies  wliun  sen 
rated ;  beeauHC  the  distance  from  the  iicinc  at  Moiitcrcau  toth 
Marne  at  Cluitteau  Thierry  is  only  about  30  miles,  a  march  I 
might  soon  accomplish  with  cavalry;  and  he  had  no  other  ww 
to  save  his  ciipitul  from  destruction,  than  by  rapid  inovcmcnj 
of  this  description,  either  to  destroy  his  enemies  in  dctnil  or  I 
partial  successes  over  them,  compel  them  to  fall  hack  to  sciui^ 
their  communications  with  each  other  and  their  supplies;  bJ 
according  as  this  retrograde  movement  on  their  part  took  pb 
he  had  less  chance  of  succeeding  against  them  in  iliis  mode( 
attack,  which  to  him   nnist  have  been  most  exhausting',  vex 
tious,  and  destructive ;  while  it  was  evident,  that  unless  iic  cou 
totally  destroy  one  army  of  the  allies,  that  the  rc-enibrcenicnl 
marching  to  their  assistance,  would  soon  render  each  his  equi 
if  not  superior  in  nuinhers  to  him.     For  this  purpose,  he( 
deavoured  to  strain  every  nerve  to  accomplish  his  object; 
so  far  succeeded  us  to  relieve  his  capital  for  this  time  trom  t| 
threatening  danger. 

He   accordingly   marched   on    with   the   utmost 
iigainst  Sacken,  and  De  York,   after  the  affair  with  Alsusu 
and  on  the  1 1  th  came  up  with  their  forces  upon  the  Man 
General  Suckcn,  having  heard  of  the  misfortunes  which  I 
befallen  AisusiefP,  and  learning  the  advance  of  the  enemy  intli 
<|uarter,    quitted    Ferte  Sous   Jouarre,   uiul  >nan;iied  in 
direction  of  Montmirail,  on  the  way  tr  wlii'd,  '    'vasjoia 
by  General  De  York  and  three  brigaUcb  of  lus  armyfrj 
Chateau  Thierry.   At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  4<th,  the  Fren 
army,  30,000  strong,  under  Bonaparte  in  person,  appeared! 
the  neighbourhood  of  Marchais,  which  Ney  was  directcdj 
ipi«  wi:?  troops,  as  it  waf»  by  this  village  which  Sacken  iiiten 
to  deboj.  '.     The  allied  army  attacked  this  village,  which i 
<U  f -nded  by  the  French  General  Ilicart.     They  carried  it;  I 
were  again  forced  to  abandon  it.     It  was  taken  and  rctiil 
three  different  times  during  the  day.     At  12  o'clock,  Genej 
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Sunsoutty*  with  16  battalions  of  the  old  jrnnnl  utulcr  (loiu'rul 
JFriint,  advanced  to  the  right,  to  cut  ott*  ti,    road  to  Chiilcoii 
iTbicrry,  but  in  this  it  doo»  not  appear  ho  Kuctc< ded.     At  3 
o'clock,  Mortier  anived  from  Sezanne,  and  lU'bouched  upon 
IlKontmirnil  with  IG  battalions  of  the  old  f^uard.     Uonapaite 
lith  hII  thciie  rc>enforcement8,  still  seemed  to  doubt  tlie  sidli- 
ncvoFliis  8'rotiglli  to  accomplish  his  object,  **  for  he  wished 
)vikit'''»  till.'  coining  up  of  the  other  divisions,  but  night  was 
opioacliing."*  The  centre  of  the  allies  were  stationed  at  Epiue- 
,!'i\  i{()i8.    On  ihis  position  depended  the  success  of  the  day; 
I,:  iicur(lingly<  it  was  defende<1  by  40  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
llii  hedges  w'Tc  lined  with  triple  rows  of  tirailleurs,  fonneil 
iiiiisiios  of  infantry.    Uonopartc  says,  he  endeuvourett  to 
teive  Sucktii,  by  ordering  his  troops  to  yield  ptrt  of  the  vil- 
(;e  of  Murchais,  which  induced  the  allies  to  weaken  their 
lentre,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  apparent  success. 
lit  this  moment,  the  centre  of  the  allies  was  attacked  with 
at  fury.    The  old  guard,  says  the  enemy,  "  came  up  to 
\m  running,  and  produced  on  them  the  effect  of  the  head  of 
Nusii."    The  battle  was  dreadful.     "  The  artillery  could  no 
knger  piny — the  fire  of  the  small  arms  became  dreadful,  and 
access  was  balancetl."     According  to  the  enemy's  accounts, 
|tci-  a  desperate  effort,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  masses  of 
I  allied  urmy,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  defeated  theui 
lith  grout  loss.     The  sound  of  the  cannon  and  musquetry 
ased— silence  reigned  around.  "  The  enemy  no  longer  sought 
ildv,  but  in  flight.  Generals  ollicers,  soldiers,  infantry,  cavnl- 
[f,  and  artillery,  oil  fled  pnUniell."     The  Eni})eror  placed  his 
(|unrters  at  the  farm  of  Kpinc-aux-Bois.  The  latter  part  of 
|is  giiiiconading  account,  is  however  contradictt^,  point  blank, 
fColdnol  Lowe,  who  expressly  states,  that  alter  repeated  and 
(spernte  efforts  for  several  hm'rs,  "  both  armies  remained  on 
!  ground,  in  the  same  positions  they  had  occupied  at  the  coni- 
kncement  of  the  engagement,  "f  The  enemy  stated  his  loss  to 
jvcbeen  1,000  killed  and  wounded,  anutngst  the  latter  was  Go> 
f  .  \.'  y-.n  /  JU  •  .    .  •        ■ 

*  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  Felv  I  '•*, 
"  •  •    f  Col.  Lowe's  rciiort. 
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ucral  Michel].     ITc  also  stated,  tlmt  lie  '•  iiad  taken  mamjQ^ia 
lion,   and  six  stand  of  colours;  but  Colonel  Lowe,  witli  mora 
appearance  of  truth  states,  that  General  Sacken,  at  one  timoj 
had  taken  six  pieces  of  cannon,  but  that  owing  to  the  badncsi 
of  the  roads,  (which  Bonaparte  informed  us  were  rxecriM 
he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  these,  witli  i'our  of  his  own 
he  could  not  withdraw.     That  the  allied  arnnics  retained  tlieJ 
position  during  the  night,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt—for  BonJ 
parte  says,  that  as  "  at  8  P.  jr.  the  night  became  obscnn;  it  be- 
came  necessary  to  take  a  position"*  and  thougii  ho  asserts  jJ 
placed  his  head  quarters  at  Epine-aux-Bois,  which  was  tliJ 
principal  point  of  attack;  yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  till 
dispatch  stating  this,  was  not  wrote  till  the  subsequent  daJ 
when  the  retreat  of  the  allies,  as  at  Borodino,  gave  him  anopi 
portunity  to  fabricate  this  ialsehood,  with  the  appearance  of  i 
being  correct;  and  as  for  his  assertion,  that  the  appearance  i 
his  guards  had  the  same  eflect  upon  the  allies  as  if  it  had  h 
the  herd  of  Medusa — he  had  forgot,  that  at  Borodino,  thcBerJ 
zmtti  and  Lcipsic,  these  allies  had  seen  more  tcrrihio  head?, an 
as  terrible  guards,  >vithout  either  fear  or  flight.    Tiiat  the  coil 
test  was  obstinate,  and  the  loss  severe,  cannot  admit  of  a  doulil 
But  as  he  attacked  a  strong  position,  admirably  i'ortiiled,  ai| 
skilfully  defended;  it  requires  no  great  degree  of  judgment i 
perceive,  that  his  loss  could  not  be  less  than  that  of  his  advti 
saries  if  not  much  greater. 

Unable,  however,  to  make  head  against  the  superior  ford 
brought  against  them,  and  fearing,  least  the  enemy  slioiJ 
throw  his  whole  force  between  them  and  the  army  under  6l| 
cher,  and  also  Chalons,  the  point  from  whence  ail  their  suj 
plies,  and  re-enforcements  were  to  assemble  and  diverge; 
ncral  Sacken  and  Do  York,  very  prudently  determined  to  j 
treat,  to  preserve  all  these  objects;  and,  accordingly,  ont 
morning  of  the  12th,  they  abandoned  the  position  which  ttj 
had  so  gallantly  maintained  on  the  preceding  day,  and  took  if 
road  to  Chateau  Thierry,  followed  by  the  enemy.  The  all| 
seem  to  have  conducted  their  retreat  in  a  masterly  mannj 


*  Bonaparte's  dispatch.  Feb.  12th. 
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and  that,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  disturb  or 
prevent  it.  The  enemy  boasted  of  considerable  injury  he  did 
them;  and  particularly,  that  General  Letort,  with  a  division  of 
dragoons,  surrounded  the  masses  of  the  Russian  rear  guard, 
and  made  a  dreadful  carnage  amongst  them.  He  also  says,  the 
I  enemy  took  2,000  prisoners,  and*  pieces  of  cannon;  but  from 
I  the  small  numbers  of  the  latter,  it  is  obvious  the  other  accounts 
arc  in  the  enemy's  usual  style  of  exaggeration;  for,  consider- 
ing the  weather  and  the  roads,  the  number  left  would  most 

I    n 

likely  have  been  much  greater,  had  the  flight  been  disor- 

Iderly.    Arrived   upon  the    Marne,   the   allies  crossed  that 

[river  at  Chateau  Thierry,  the  bridge  at  which  they  broke  down, 

land  from  thence,  continued  their  retreat  unmolested.    Tlie 

[enemy  who  concealed  his  real  objects  in  these  attacks  upon 

jtlie  allies,  at  least  his  want  of  complete  success  in  them,  now 

ommcnced  his  strain  of  boasting  and  irony  for  which  he  was 

remarkable.     General  D'York,   (said  he,)  boasted,  that 

llO  howitzers    would    be    sufficient    to    render  him    master 

Paris.— -A  smaller  number  did  the  business.     "  In  going, 

iicse  troops  talked   only  of  Paris;    on   returning,  it    was 

ace  which  they  invoked."*     From  this   topic  he  made  a 

kuick  transition  to  bitter  invective  and  abuse  against  the  allies; 

but  particularly  his  old  friends  the  Cossacks,  who  it  would  ap- 

lear,  were  not  idle.     It  appears,  he  was  never  at  his  ease  when 

|e  remembered  them.     The  hourra  which  frightened  him  from 

jloscow,  and  compelled  him  to  wade  through  a  pig  stye  at 

yinisany,  stfll  rung  in  his  cars,  and  shook  his  nerves  with 

mr.    "  There  are  no  vexations,  cruelties,  jcrimes,  which 

^ese  hordes  of  barbarians  have  not  committed.     The  peasan- 

'  pursue  them,  track  them  in  the  woods  like  wild  beasts,  seize 

«in,  &c."f    All  these  tirades,  however,  were  only  uttered 

ninst  these  indefatigable  people,  for  the  services  which  they 

hdered  his  opponents,  the  injury  which  they  did  to  him  aiu' 

'adherents,  and  to  try,  if  possible,  to  kindle  the  pa'<jions  of 

whole  French  nation  against  the  invaders.     But,  these  ef- 

iiiled.    Few  believed  these  odious  accusations. 
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f  It'M'nsqulcltly,  liowcvor,  cnllcdofl'to  more  serious  iind  dig^. 
cult  o|H>riitions.    Rlutlur,  vvlio roinninoil  nt  Vrrtiis,  Iiavinirbccn 
joined  hy  the  corps  of  Goiu-vnl  Kleist,  iind  ii  division  of  Count  i 
Langeron's  corps;  with  this  force,  ninountin^  It)  nhont  20fl0() 
men,  ho  broke  wp  from  that  ph»ce  on  tho  llitli,  aiul  iniirchcd 
against  Marinont,  who  was  posted  at  Etoji;es  with  alxnjt  loooo 
men.     The  French  General  not  bein^  able  to  oppose  tlip  I'orcej 
bronj^ht  af^ainst  him,  commeiictil  his  vetreat  to  Frouinitim's  I'ol.l 
lowed  and  harassed  by  the  Cossacks.  At  Fromciitierpslii>l)ivou.I 
acked  for  the  nijjht,  and  Hhicher  next  morning  moved  fonvardtol 
attack  him.  Marmont,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  risk  u  bnttlcl 
M-iih  "his  antapronist,  but  fell  back  upon  the  village  of  Janvil.! 
liers  and   Montmirail.     At  the  former  place,  (5  pieces  of  conJ 
lion,  which  had  been  carrictl  forward  by  the  Prussians,  in  the 
anlour  t>f  the  pursuit,  were  by  a  bold  dash,  nmde  by  the  ene 
my's  troo}>8,  seized  and  taken;  but  these  were  instantly  rctakci 
by  the  Prussian  cavalry  under  General   Zeetcn  and  Colonelf 
lilucher,  son  of  tlic  Marshal.     Several  prisoners  fell  into  tliciij 
lumds,  from  whom  they  Iearne<l,  tliat  Bonaparte  with  ali 
p;uards,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  were  arrived  to  the  assist* 
once  of  Marmont.     Aware  of  the  dant^cr  from  this  niovcmcnj 
of  Bhichcr's  in  his  rear,  Bonaparte,  on  thex'vening  of  thclStl^ 
directet]  his  guards  and  cavalry,  by  forced  marches,  during  thJ 
night,  to  procoecl  to  Mentmirail.     At  4  o'clock  in  the  mornj 
ing  of  the  lith,  helcH:  Chateau  Thierry,  and  at  6  nrrivodi 
Montmirail,  where  the  troops,  principally  cavalry,  Imd  aircadjj 
assembleil.     Thus  united,  tlie  French  force  was  much  superio 
to  Blucher's,  and  nearly  all  composed  of  cavalry.    The  intan 
try  of  Marshal  Blucher  were  advancing  in  columns  of  bad 
talions  on  the  open  grounds  on  each  side  of  the  Chnussei 
when  suddenly,  through  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Frcnd 
army,  a  formidable  body  of  cavalry  in  a  solid  mass,  attackej 
with  the -utmost  fury,  the  battalions  of  Blucher's  army  on  tq 
plain.     Tlie  niovement  having  been  perceived,  just  as  it 
about  to   be  executed,    the  infantry  formed  themselves  inl 
squares,  and  remaining  firm  on  their  ground,  commenced  J 
most  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy.     From  this  moment  beg 


the  battle  of  Montmiroil,  which  consulcring  the  forces  cngnged, 
(licir  numbers,  their  positions,  and  its  issue,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  throughout  ail  the  bloody  cunipnigns  of  the  2'i 
prfceiliag  years*    The  glorious  army  of  Silesia  hure  added 
fresh  glo'y  to  its  former  fame.     On  a  field  to  the  right  of  the 
village,  six  st^uarcs  of  the  infantry  were  attacked  at  the  same 
inomcHt.    Every  one  succeeded  in  repelling  the;  enemy.     The 
tavalry  of  the  Prussian  advance  retired,  during  the  interim  in 
which  llie  nquarcs  kejjt  up  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
lohimns  and  marching  through  the  vacant  spaces,  formed  in 
the  rear  of  the  squares,,  and  tlien  again  and  again  advanced  to 
llic  diargo  against  the  enemy's  troops,  every  time  that  the  des- 
tructive fire  of  the  squares  had  thrown  these  into  disorder. 
The  numbers  and  fury  of  the  enemy  continued  to  increase. 
He  made  every  attempt  to  turn,  and  the  most  des})erate  eflbrts 
1 10  break  the  squares  of  the  Prussian  infantry;  hut  in  the  one 
case  without  any  eflect,  and  in  the  other  every  attempt  wjis 
fruitless.    The  village  of  Veauchamp,  (said  the  enemy,)  "  was 
vigorously  attacked,  and  as  vigorously  defended;  it  was  taken 
and  retaken  three  times."*     General  Grouchy  was  ordered  to 
(turn  the  Prussian  right — he  marched  a  league  beyond  their 
position,  came  upon  their  rear,  sabred  three  battalions,  and 
[drove  the  rest  into  a  wood;  ond  at  the  same  time,  Bonaparte 
Icommanded  the  Chief  of  Squadron  de  Biasse,  to  charge  with 
Ifour  squadrons  de  servife,.  which  he  did,  and  "  a  square  of  2,000 
Imeiiwere  pierced  and  taken."f   This,  General  Lowe  positively 
Idenies,  and  says,  that  not  one  of  them  ever  were  broken.     In- 
Ideed,  die  enemy  ia  the  very  next  sentence  of  liis  dispatch  falsi- 
liies  his  former  accounts,  when  he  says,  that  after  this,  "  all 
jthe  cavalry  of  the  guard  arrived  at  a  sharp  trot,  and  the  enemy 
[was  ;)ws/itYi  sword  in  hand"X  a  favourite  expression,  which  he 
pas  taught  on  the  banki^  of  the  Bober,  and  which  the  world  by 
bis  time  very  fortunately  understood  the  meaning  of.  Had  any 
artof  tlie  ailietl  array  there  been  pierced  and  taken,  these  and 
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the  remainder  would  have  been  pushed  in  a  very  different 
manner  than  sword  in  hand.     At  two  o'clock,  continues  the 
enemy,  we  were  at  Fromenlicrres ;  the  enemy  had  lost  6  Ouo 
prisoners,   10  colours,  and  3  cannon.*     Still  this  description 
was  that  of  a  retreat,  according  to  his  own  account  ol' it.   it 
really  was  so.     The  gallant  Marshal,  sensible  that  he  had  mi 
hope  of  success,  against  an  enemy  so  immensely  superior  in  num. 
bers,  and  that  his  position  in  an  open  country  was  altogether  mi- 
tenable  against  such  fearful  odds,  determined  upon  a  retreat. 
This  he  effected  in  the  ♦ace  of  dangers,  and  in  such  a  masterly 
manner  as  reflects  eternal  honour  on  his  name.     He  l)roii4t 
off* his  army  with  considerable  loss,  bv.t  unbroken.    The  iuniv 
commenced  its   retreat,  the  infantry  formed  in  coliunns  and 
squares,  the  artillery  in  the  intervals,  the  flanks  covered  witli  I 
the  skirmishers  and  cavalry.     The  country  through  which  tbty 
liad  to  pass,  was  generally  open,  and  free  from  inclosiircs; 
l)ut  in  difl'erent  places  there  were  small  cojises  of  wood,  wliidi  I 
enabled  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  move  forward  at  times  iinol). 
served.     These  copses,  the  allied  army  avoided  as  much  as 
]iossible.     The    enemy  made    the    most    desperate   and  re- 
iterated   attacks   upon  them.     From  Janvilliers  to  halfwavj 
between  Champ  Aubert,  and  Etoges,  a  distance  of  4  leagues, 
it  was  one  continued  combat.     The  Russian  artillery  kept  up 
an  incessant  and  well  directed  fire.     The  vollies  of  musquetrji 
from  the  squares  was  terrible,  firing  and  loading  as  they  moved] 
on,  in  the  most  perfect  order.     The  attacks  of  the  enemy  were! 
so  incessant  and  determined,  that  his  cavalry  were  frequent- 
ly mixed  with  the  infantry  in  the  squares;  but  were  ahvajsj 
compelled  to  retire,  and  every  effort  to  break  them  was  tried 
without  effect.     About  sunset,  a  considerable  force  of  the  ene-j 
my's  cavalry,  which  had  been  observed  to  take  a  circuit  round 
them  at  a  distance,  was  found  to  have  posted  itself  in  the  rear! 
of  the  allied  army,  on  the  road  between  Champ  Aubert  and| 
Etoges,  dctermiiicd  to  bar  the  passage.     This  cavalry  was  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Grouchy.     At  this  moment,  tlie 
situation  of  Blucher  was  most  critical.    He  was  surrounded  on 
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Lverv  sitlf-    His  resolution  was  prompt  and  decided — lie  de- 
Lniintd  to  continue  his  march,  and  to  break  through  the 
Ibstiicles  which  opposed  him.     Assailed  on  every  side,  he  con- 
iiiueil  to  move  forward.     The  artillery  and  infantry  opened  a 
Lmentlous  fire  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry  which  endeavoured 
)  block  up  the  road.     These  were  terrified — they  abandoned 
deir  post,  and  opened  a  way  to  their  daring  adversaries,  and 
Uc  afterwards  obliged  to  limit  their  attacks  to  the  flanks  and 
he  rear.    The  enemy  said,  in  the  sitiuition  in  which  Blucher 
las  that  "  all  would  have  been  taken,  had  the  bad  state  of  the 
lails  permitted  twelve  pieces  of  light  artillery  to  follow  the 
Lalrv  of  General  Grouchv,"*  but  as  it  was,  from  the  dark- 
ss  of  the  night,  he  could  only  succeed  in  destroying  three 
huarcs,  which  were  all  either  killed  or  taken,  and  the  remain- 
br  pursued  as  far  as  Etoges,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of 
iimon.    But  this  was  not  the  fact;  though  all  the  squares 
tre  assailed  in  front,  on  flanks  and  rear,  "  not  a  single  one, 
fin"  the  whole  of  the  time,  was  broken,  or  lost  its  order  •"\  and 
lit  was  only  at  sunset  that  this  effort  was  made  by  Grouchy, 
lit  could  not  be  so  dark  as  not  to  allow  him  to  see  what  was 
lug  on  around  him.     Extricated  from  this  danger,  the  gal- 
It  Blucher  immediately  afterwards  found  himself  in  another. 
olumn  of  infantry  from  the  enemy's  army  had  marched  by 
lie  bye  roads,  threw  themselves  in  his  rear,  and  were  posted 
llie  village  of  Etoges.     There  the  allied  army  was  received 
rollies  of  musquetry  from  all  hands.     Generals  Kliest 
I  Kapsiewitz,  however,  overcame  all  opposition,  forced  their 
I  through  this  fresh  obstacle,  and,  without  further  molesta- 
I  brought  off*  their  troops  to  the  position  of  Bergeres,  where 
army  bivouacked  for  the  night.     The  force  of  the  enemy 
bh  here  endeavoured  to  interrupt  them,  was  commanded  by 
)uke  of  Ragusa,  who,  the  enemy  asserts,  attacked  with 
yonet  the  allied   rear,    composed   of   Russian   troops, 
I  took  1,000  prisoners.      The   loss   of  the    Prussian   ar- 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  enemy,  was  10,000  pri- 
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soners,  besides  killed  and  wounded,  1 0  colours,  and  1 0  standards 
but  his  own  losi  was  only  from  3  to  400  killed  and  wounded.' 
The  total  loss  of  the  allied  army,  however,  during  this  arduon 
retreat,  was  about  3,500  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  ai 
7  pieces  of  artillery.     The  enemy's  force  was  double,  and 
mounted  to  40,000  men,  8,000  of  which  were  cavalry.   Hel 
evidently,  contemplated  the  total  destruction  or  capture  of  i 
whole  force  under  Bluchcr,  and  for  this  glorious  aim  he  mad 
the  most  desperate  ellbrts.     Blucher's  artillery  were  more  nu 
merous  and  better  scn-ed  than  that  of  his  opponent;  who,  will 
his  UHual  disregard  of  truth,  asserted  the  reverse,  ami  tliatj 
was  from  that  circumstance  that  his  loss  was  so  small,  in  con 
parison  to  that  of  the  Prussian  army.     The  Prussian,  said  1 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  great  force  of  cavalry  on  our  side,  immJ 
diately  "  put  his  artillery  in  retreat,  so  that  he  marched  coi 
stantly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  60  pieces  of  cannon,  while  of  t|| 
60  pieces  of  cannon  which  he  had,  he  opposed  to  us  only  td 
or  three."f    This  was  a  miserable  excuse  for  his  not  takii 
more,  and  a  still  more  wretched  subterfuge  to  conceal 
The  very  reverse  was  the  fact.     The  rapidity  of  his  advand 
first  from  Chateau  Thierry,  and  next  from  Montmirail,j)rcvei 
cd  him  from  bringing  forward  his  artillery;  and  the  :on^ 
qucnce  was,  that  while  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  a  lire  fit 
60  pieces  of  cannon,  he  could  only  oppose  4o  these"  two  or  tliP| 
Hence  his  loss  was  most  severe.     Every  one  knows  that  wJij 
cavalry  does  not  succeed  in  breaking  a  body  of  infantry, 
the  greatest  loss  is  on  their  part;  and  had  Bonaparte tal 
10,000  prisoners,  besides  the  killed  and  wounded,  outofafoj 
of  20,000  strong,  while  he  lost  only  400  out  of  40,000,  thcj 
maindcr  of  Blucher's  force  could  hardly  have  escaped  his gn 
The  French  loss  was  certainly  much  greater  than  that  of  j 
allied  army.     "  From  the  fire  of  its  artillery,  (said  Col. 
from  the  constant  repulses  of  his  cavalry,  and  by  the  fircofj 
squares,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  excessive"\ 
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iraise  is  too  great,  to  bestow  upon  the  exertions  ofBlucher,  and 
hisarinVj  on  this  memorable  day:  and  the  combats  of  Moiitmirail 
ill  be  liuiuleU  down  to  posterity,  as  adding  a  I'uir  wreath  to  the 
iw  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Katzbach  and  the  Bober.     Had 
aparte  succeeded  in  destroying  or  taking  tliis  force,  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  what  mischief  might  have  flowed  from 
W'liile  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the  other  parts 
the  allied  army,  in  detail,  it  might  have  encouraged  France 
view  his  cause  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success,  and  which 
ght  have  lengthened  this  bloody  contest;  but  the  spirit  of 
urope  was  such,  that  it  could  not  have  altered  its  final  re- 
ilts.   The  allies,  however,  were  saved,  by  the  firmness  and 
race  of  Blucher,  from  any  immediate  danger  of  very  disas- 
us  consequences;  and  though  Blucher  had  failed  in  his  ob- 
t  for  the  moment,  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  renew  the 
iempt,  while  Bonaparte  failed  most  completely  in  what  was 
him  a  much  more  important  object,  namely,  "  to  cut  the  ar- 
ofGemral  Blucher  in  two"*  and  of  course  to  destroy  it  in 
tail.    Till  he  accomplished  this  he  only  warded  off  the  dau- 
iffor  the  moment,  to  make  it  fall  more  heavy  on  his  exhaust- 
streni'th.    But  as  if  he  had  been  entering  the  Kremlin  in 
umph,  he  boasted  with  as  much  exultation,  that  the  force  of 
luclier,  which  was  80,000  strong,  had  "  been,  in  four  days, 
iton,  dispersed,  annihilated,  'without  a  general  action,  and 
ithout  occasioning  any  loss  proportionate  to  such  great  re- 
lt«."f    But  where  was  all  this  done — not  on  the  confines  of 
la— not  in  the  unattackable  lines  of  Dresden — no — "  the  ar- 
of  Silesia  was  only  three  marches  from  Paris!":}:  a  wonderful 
lorence.    We  shall  soon  see  how  far  this  army  of  80,000 
in  was  beaten,  dispersed,  or  annihilated.   Sacker  and  D' York 
itinucd  their  route  to  Chalons  Sur  Mnrne,  unmolested;  and 
ichcr  also  fell  bhck  in  that  direction,  to  reunite  and  re-6rga- 
e  his  army,  and  adopt  a  fresh  plan  of  attack. 
he  temporary  success  which  here  attended  the  arms  of  Bomir 
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parte,  aiul  that  too  puichnscd  at  a  very  dear  rate,  but  lor  \il„(.j, 
lie  (lid  not  care,  providing  he  succeeded  at  all ;  had  neither  rcHuJ 
ed  him  nor  Paris  IVom  danger,  though  it  enabled  him,  forawliileJ 
to  continue  the  contest.  The  grand  allied  army,  under  8ch\vartzJ 
cnberg  and  its  respective  sovereigns,  advanced,  at  the  sanif  tiinel 
towards  Paris  from  the  South-east,  along  the  banks  of  the  SciiifJ 
To  oppose  them.  General  Cf^rard  and  the  Duke  of  Uellunowr 
posted  at  Nogent,  and  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  with  liie  7tl>,  corpjj 
at  Provins,  in  order  to  defend  the  bridges  of  Hray  and  of  Mon 
tereau;  and  General  Pnjbl  was  placed  near  Montercau  an 
Melun.     The  allied  army  continued  to  advance  from  Trove 
which  Victor  being  unable  to  oppose,  crossed  the  Seine  at  No 
gent,  leaving  a  garrison  of  1,200  men  in  the  place.    Coua 
Hardegg  lodged  himself  in  part  of  the  place  on  the  10th;  an 
on  the  11th,  the  enemy  states  that  the  allies  made  repeated: 
tempts  upon  it;  but  were  always  repulsed,  with  the  loss,  jntN 
ilifferent  attacks,  of  2,000  men.     But  the  bridge  of  Hray,  whiij 
Oudinot  had  caused  to  be  blown  up,  having  been  repaired 
General  Wiede,  who  passed  over  j)art  of  his  army  at  that placj 
the  enemy  abandoned  Nogent  and  all  the  left  bank  of  theSeifl 
blew  up  the  bridges  at  that  place  and  Montcreau,  and  marcj] 
cil  upon  Nangis.     General  Wrede  marchc*d  his  army  up 
Provins;  General  "Wittgenstein  passed  the  Seine  at  Pont  I 
Seine,  and  directed  his  march  upon  Provins  and  Villcnox; 
Russian  reserves  crossed  between  Mery  and  Nogent,  and  thewlioj 
army  between  Mery  and  Montereau  on  the  12th.    From  then 
Generals  Wrede  and  Wittgenstein  directed  their  march  up 
Nangis  and  Melun,  and  General  Bianchi  upon  FontainbleJ 
Sens  had  been  taken  on  the  1 1th,  by  the  Prince  Royal  onVij 
temberg,  after  some  resistance,  who  immediately  marched  i 
on  Pont  Sur  Yonne.     On  tlie  1 7th  Count  Hardegg  and 
Hetman  Platoff  took  possession  of  Fontainbleau,  where  tU 
took  some  prisoners  and  cannon.     But  the  palace  wus  pi 
served,  said  the  enemy,  bj'  the  interposition  of  the  Austrl 
General,  of  whom  the  inhabitants  did  not  coniphiin,  butj 
the    Cossacks,    those   luonsias   vohich   dishonoured  the 
reign  •who  employed  them,  and  the  army  ivho  pvleded  M 
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or  tch  watches  a-piece;  and  who,  strange  to  say,  at  Fontain* 

bleau,  pillaged   some    door-keepers,    and  took   away,    what? 

why  the  horsc'-clothsfrom  the  stables!     And  could  the  enemy 

complain,  or  brand  them  as  monsters  for  this?  why,  if  they 

had  taken  away  the  horse-cloths,  horses,  door-keepers,  and 

I  that  was  in  the  palace,  they  would  only  have  done  right; 

land  110  more  than  its   Master  did  from  the  Kremlin,  from 

whence  he  took  "  i.     iadona  set  with  diamonds,  and  many  other 

\(\imm  things  "  and  had  they  applied  one  of  those  squibs  and 

Ifiizes  to  it,  which  were  applied  to  Moscow,  or  a  train  like  that 

Iwhich  fired  the  Kremlin,    nd  endeavoured  to  destroy  Smolensk, 

ho  person  could  have  blamed  tliem.     It  might,   no  doubt, 

[hurt  the  feelings  of  a  Caulincourt,  or  a  Maury,  to  see  the 

ICossnck  riding  on  the  cloth  of  their  Emperor;  nevertheless, 

he  Cossack  was  still  the  most  honest  and  most  moderate  of 

khe  two.    The  main  army  of  the  allies  was  now  what  the  army 

|)f  Silesia  had  been,  only  three  marches  from  Paris. 

The  misfortunes,  however,  which  had  befallen  the  army  of 

Bluchcr,  and  its  retreat,  enabled  Bonaparte  to  march  with  a 

ttrong  force  from  that  side,  on  which  there  was  no  immediate 

bger,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  main  army  of  the  allies, 

)sted  along  the  Seine,   in  the  same  manner  as  Blucher's 

^  along  the  Marne,  and  by  a  desperate  push  to  come  upon 

[unawares,  and  also  endeavour  to  cut  it  in  two.     For  this 

urpose  he  crossed  the  country  from  Montmirail,  with  his 

juards,  cavalry,  and  other  forces;    and  as  the  distance  was 

pt  great,   he  reached    Guignes   on    the    16th,    and  on  the 

Bth  came  in    contact  with  the    forces    under  Wittgensteiu 

Nangis,  where  a  severe  engagement  took  place,  in  which 

i  allies  were  worsted  and  compelled  to  retire.     Count  Val- 

with  the  dragoons  of  General  Treilr.ard,   coming  from 

«in,  arrived  in  time  to  turn  the  village  of  Mormant  by  the 

It.  Count  Milhaud,  with  the  5th  corps  of  cavalry,  turned 

Ion  the  right.     General  Drouet  advanced  with  numerous 

pries.  /  In  a   moment   all  was   decided.      The    Russian^ 

pares  were  broken,  6,000  prisoners,  16  pieces   of  cannon, 

40  caissons  were  taken,  and  General  Wittgenstein  fled 

Ni'ls  Provin?,   Acknowledging    (said    the  enemy)  that  he 
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Ii:i(l  h4.'oii   will  hnitoiv.*      Count    Valmy    nnd   tlio  Dukt  of 
lliVjrio  then  mnrclu'd    against   the    Bavarians   uiuli-r  Wredc 
at  Provinw.     Tlioy   were  attacki-d    niul  put   to  t Ik;  route  by 
(i('n(M-al  (icrard,  and  this  Buvarian  force  of  8  or  10,()()0  men 
woultl  have  been  lost,  saysi  the  encuty,  {/' (lenmil  Scliiibcr, 
who  eonunamU'd  ii  division  of  dragoons,  had  atfatkod  vi\]^\ 
he  ouff'it.f     But  he  aHowcd  thoni  to  esoa))e.     In  tlu'iiiwii. 
time  the  allies  continued  their  retreat  across  the  Seine.   Ge.| 
Tjcvnl  Blanche  on  the  18th,  took  up  a  position  on  the  lidMitil 
oF  Montereau,  conunanchnji;  the  hridfJiOH,  with  the  rwo  Aiistrianl 
tlivisions,  and   the  Wurtemburg  division.     Geiicr-ii  (liaUaul 
attacked    him,  says  the  enemy,  but  not  bein;»  sii|iporto(l  Ik 
was  repiilscd,X  and  Sieur  Lecontenlx,  an  intrepid  yomii;  oflij 
cer,  killed.     The  Duke  of  Belluno   wjw   to   have  ..rrivd  a 
Montcrcnu  on  the  17th;   "he  halted  at  Salins,  u-hH  xain 
(treat  fau/t,  as  the  occupying  the  bridfjfcs  of  Moutcrcmi  woulj 
have  jyained  the  Kmperor  a  day,  nn<l  enabled  liini  to  iivai 
himself  of  n  flaj^rant  error  of  tin?  Aui.'.rian  Ciencral."^    In  tliJ 
meantime  the  enemy  continued   to  press  with  all  his  forca 
upon  the  important  point  at  the  bridi>es  of  Montcrcuu.   HJ 
made  reix-ated  and  desperate  attempts  to  force  the  piissii|r/ 
but  was  repulsed  witli  consickrablc  loss,  lM)th  of  prisoiurji 
4;annon,  by  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wurtemburj?.    At  Inst,  lion 
over,  Bonaparte  in  person  came  to  the  spot,  about  two  o'clocj 
in  the  afternoon.     The  attack   was  renewed  with  itilonbk 
fury;  and,  under  the  fire  of  60  pieces  of  artillery,  ponriii 
forth  grape  shot,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  pnssintr  the  I 
and  in  preventing  the  allies  from  blowing  it  up,  who,  nccordiii 
to  the  accounts  of  the  enemy,  were  overthrown  and  driv^ 
into  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne,  with  the  loss  of  4000  pris< 
ers,  and  SOOO  killed.     The  Prince  of  Wurteniburg,  thus  I 
^pressed,   fell  back  upon  Bray.     That  his  loss  was  considcralj 
there  is  no  doubt,  though  certainly  much  exaggerated  by! 
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fflomy,  n8  the  circumstance  of  no  artillery,   but  six  pieces 

tailing  into  their  hands,   will   shew.     But,   as  no  particular 

account   of  these    bHttles,    or    the   loss    suKtuineil   in    them, 

wiis  given  by  the  allies,    the   accounts  of  the   enemy    stand 

uncontradicted,    and  not   invalidated,    except  where   tiis  own 

Miiity  uiid  accustomed   disregard   of  truth   dt>es  so;    |)arti- 

cularly  i»  that   part   wliere   he   says   that   his  loss   in    both 

, tlic  battles  of  Nangis    and   Montereau    was  only  about  400 

men  killinl  and    wounded  !    But  aware  himself  that  he   was 

far exca'ding  the  limits  listened  to  by  credulity  itscUj  he  adds, 

1 10  make  it  go  down  tlie  easier,  "  t/ioHgh  this  is  secmiiiglj/  i7w- 

L»r«AflWp,  nevcrf/irless  it  is  true.'**     The  inhabitants  of  Mon- 

Itereaii,  (luring   the   retreat   of  the   allies  through  »he   town, 

fired  upon  them  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  for  which 

[conduct  they  were  afterwards   awarded   as  the  laws   of  war 

iprescrihed,  hy  having  their  dwellings  set  on  lire.     The  ene- 

Imy  stated,  that  in  this  situation  the  Austrian  and  Wurtem- 

Iburg  troops  threw  away  their  arms,  but  this  is  by  no  means 

probable.     The  Austrian  force  at  Contain bleau,   hearing  of 

lliesc  movements  of  the  cnen>^',  commenceil  its  retreat,  which 

effected,  without  any  molestation;   while  General   Count 

tlontbrun,  who  abandoned  the  place  to  them,  and  who  hud 

«n  left  with  1800  men  to  defend  it,  was  suspended  from  his 

ommand,  and  sent  before  a  Council  of  Inquiry  tor  his  con- 

uct.   The  enemy  continued  to  advance,  and  the  allies  to  re- 

i:eat  before  them.      Oudinot  advanced   from   I'rovins,    and 

ok  the  road  for  Nogent,  and,  on  the  20th,   Bonaparte  estab- 

khed  his  head-quarters   at    that    place.     On   the   23d   the 

pemy  advanced  to  Troyes,  and  made  repeated  attempts  upon 

p  place,    l^iree  tiipes  he  attacked  the  allied  forces,  and  was 

I  often  repulsed.     The  destruction  of  tlie  town  would  have 

len  the  consequence  of  further  operations  against  it.     To 

jevent  this,  the  enemy  at  last,  proposed  a  Convention  for 

Bcuating  the  city,"f  which  was  acceded  to  by  the  allies, 

ko  immediately  evacuated  the  place  without  molestation. 
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The  enemy,  in  liis  dispatch,  takes  care  to  omit  tlml  ii  ugt 
Iiini  who  solicited  thin  Convention.  Immediately  after  enter, 
ing  the  place,  'Bonaparte  issued  a  decree,  (leclariiiL'  it  Ih'ifI, 
treason  in  any  person  who  had  worn  the  distingnisliiri<r  hmh^, 
of  the  former  Royal  Family  of  France,  in  any  of  the  toui  s 
occupied,  or  that  had  been  occupie*!  by  the  alli«s.  V\u\n 
this  decree,  Sieur  (lau,  an  old  emigrant,  who  had  worn  tlu' 
cross  of  hit.  Louis  in  Troyes,  was  sentenced  to  dentli  nnd  shof 
and  another,  Sicur  Viderange,  who  l>ad  committed  tlip  snmc 
offence,  was  outlawed  for  not  appearing.  This  was  the  last! 
effort  of  the  Tyrant's  power  in  this  way.  "  I  die,  the  Inst  vif. 
tim  for  the  Bourbons,"  said  Sieur  Gau,  and  patiently  sub.! 
mittc  d  to  his  fate. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  aronnd  Troyos,  Bliirliorl 
the  beaten  and  annihilated  Blucher,  again  appeared  upon  the 
bcene.     Having   united    his  force  with    that   of  Snckon  (iiij 
D'York,    in    the    neighbourliood    of   Chalons    Snr  iMarnoJ 
and    hearing   of    the    retrograde   movement    of  tlic  (iraiij 
Army,  he  marched  with  C0,000  men  towards  Troyes,  bv  Arj 
ci&   Sur  Aube  and  Mery.     At  this  place  he  came  in  coiitao 
with  that  part  of  the  dand  Army  of  the  Allies,  umlir  Uittj 
gcnstein,  and    completely  opened   n   communication  with 
His  advance  in  that  direction  called  the  attention  of  Iloni 
parte  to   that    quarter.     On    the   22d,    he   marched  towar 
Mery,    where   Blucher  was    prcpar'iig    to    cross   the  Sein 
The  Prussian  army  endeavoureil  to  defend  the  passage,  an 
commenced  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,    which  tlic  rap 
advance  of  the  enemy  prevented  them  from  carrying  coij 
pletcly  into   execution.     In    the    meantime  that  half  of  t| 
town   of  Mery   situated  on  the  left  bank   of  die  river  to 
fire,  whether  by  accident  or  design  was  not  known,*  thou 
the  enemy  expressly  charges  the   allies  with  having  donej 
intentionally,    in   order   to  retard   his  advance.    The  flaB 
raged  with  inextinguishable  fury,  augmented  by  a  high  wiij 
and  the  place  was  totally  consumed.     The  enemy,  how 
succeeded   in    passing  three   battalions  over  the  half  brol 
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fc  to  tlio  ri^ht  bank,  wIumt  tlioy  wore  soon  driven  Imck 
^iil,  . DHHultinblc  loss;  juul  me  allies  hucccedcd  in  coni- 
,|,,ti.lv  (li'strojiiig  the  hridt:;,'  over  the  Seine  at  tliis  place. 
Ilio  loss  <>1  du'  Silcsian  nnny  in  tliis  allair  was  '2'20  killed 
inilwimniK'd;  tliat  of  the  enemy  is  not  Htatcd,  but  nnist  have 
Ijttii  more.  In  the  allernoon,  while  reconnoitering  the  po- 
sitions «t  lI'L'  <'iH'iny,  a  musket  ball  passed  through  one  of 
tliu  boots  of  Marshal  Blucher,  but  did  him  no  injury.  Count 
Valentine,  olthe  staff,  and  Prince  fSchubateff,  a  Cieneral  of  the 
Coiisiicks,  were  both  wounded.  Wittgenstein,  immediately 
the  arrival  of  Blucher  at  Mery,  marched  to  the  nniin 
rmy,  wliich  was  on  this  day,  the  23d,  nbanili.  nng  Troyes, 
iiul  lalliiij?  back  beliind  the  Aube. 

While  Blucher  was  re<organizing  his  army  in  the  neigh- 
iirhood  of  Choloua,  General  Winzcngerode,  with  a  part 
I  the  army  of  the  North  of  Germany,  was  advancing  to 
ill  Bluclicr  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chatteau  Thierry.  At 
)issons  he  was  opposed  by  a  considerable  Frencli  Ibrce 
[here  stationed.  He  immediately  attacked  the  place  and 
rricd  it  by  storm;  and,  besides  the  killed  and  wounded, 
e  enemy  sustained  a  loss  of  3000  prisoners.  The  demi-of- 
accounts  rate  the  total  loss  of  the  enemy  at  this  place  at 
0,000 men,  which  is  probably  exaggerated;  and  which,  per- 
ips,  proceeded  from  the  accounts  previously  inserted  in  the 
aris  ;)npcrs,  that  there  were  10,000  in  it.  Bonaparte  said, 
at  ilie  first  ball  killed  General  llusca,  who  commanded  in 
e  place;  and  that  the  garrison,  consisting  of  1000  men  of 
le  national  guards,  being  thunderstruck^  surrendered.*  Bo- 
parte  reflected  severely  upon  the  General  who  commanded 
er  the  death  of  llusca,  saying,  the  place  ought  not  to  have 
n  taken  by  a  coup  de  main;  but  that,  nevertheless,  General 
inzengerode,  with  4  or  5000  light  infantry,  succeeded  in 
ng  it,  for  which  the  French  officers  were  brought  before  a 
urt  of  Inquiry .f  From  his  conduct,  at  this  time,  it  would 
pear,  that  Bonaparte  was  becoming  suspicious  of  the  fidelity 
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of  his  officers,  and  wanted,  by  punishment,  to  keep  them  im 
the  line  of  their  duty;  for  he  was  constantly  compliinii,, 
of  some  of  them,  a  thing,  previously,  not  very  common  with 
him.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Soissons,  Mnnzea.! 
gcrode  found  that  the  army  of  Blucher  was  retreatin'r  in , 
fercnt  divisions  upon  Chalons,  in  which  direction  he  also 
instantly  set  out,  and  Soissons-  again  reverted  ta  the  cneniyj 
The  amount  of  Winzcngerode's  force  is  not  exactly  stated] 
but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  perhaps  l.'jjOOO  ad 
Colonel  Lowe  says  that  his  junction  would  "  present  a  full 
fompensation  for  any  losses  that  had  been  sustained."*  \\^ 
vious  to  this,  the  Cossacks,  in  the  advance  of  Winzenjrerode'i 
army,  had  entered  the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Klicinii 
where  the  kings  of  France  were  wont  to  be  crowned,  ami 
containing  iOjOOO  inhabitants.  Bonaparte  uplHaided  tliij 
place,  and  threatened  it  with  his  vengeance,  because  tlici 
not  only  "  opened  their  gates  to  150  Cossacks,  but  conii 
plimented  and  well-treated  them  for  eight  days/'f  Tlie 
indefatigable  warriors,  the  constant  object  of  the  tjrant'J 
dread,  and  bitterest  abuse,  were  found  in  all  directions,  m 
80,  and  even  100  miles  in  advance  of  the  army.  ThcylJ 
penetrated  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  entered  OrJ 
leans.  From  thence  the  retreat  of  the  grand  army  agiiiij 
recalled  them  to  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne.  The  enemi 
accused  them  of  perpetr^ing  every  atrocity,  and  burning  buiklJ 
iiigs  in  the  most  wanton  manner;  which  accounts  were,  n{ 
doubt,  designedly  exaggerated.  At  a  village  on  the  Yoiind 
said  he,  where  the  Cossacks  were  amusing  themselves  biirnj 
ing  a  farm-house,  the  inhabitants  sounded  the  tocsin> 
*'  tkrew  some  thirty  of  them  into  the  Jlames.^X  The  peasants 
said  he,  every  where  pursue  and  kill  great  numbers  of  "  the 
Tartars,  who  have  nothing  human."§  Had  the  Cossack 
thrown  every  Frenchman  into  the  Jlames,  who,  in  Russia, 
way  of  amusement,  burnt  farm-houses,  and  even,  palaces,  tliej 
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Ifoukl  better  have  deserved  the  character  of  nothing  human. 
The  liumiin'ty*  according  to  the  enemy's  own  statement,  was 
gll  on  llie  side  of  the  warriors  of  the  Don. 

In  these  tllH'orent  movements  of  tiie  contending  armies,  and 
Irencoiinltrs  they  had,  besides  the  more  serious  affairs,  the  loss 
lot  men  was  considerable  on  both  sides;  but  of  the  exact  num- 
||)iis  wo  arc  no  wliere  informed.     At  Troyes  the  enemy  assert- 
letl  that  he  made  2000  prisoners,  besides  1000  wounded  ictt  in 
k  hospitals.  That  the  number  of  wounded  in  the  hospitals  was 
Icomct,  is  very  probable,  as  there  must  have  been  many  whose 
Bvcre  wount^ rendered  it  impossible  to  remove  them;  but  the 
iiiiiiibtr  of  prisoners  that  were  not  so  is  hardly  credible,  when 
c  remember,  that  the  allies  evacuated  the  place  under  a  con- 
eiuiun,  by  which  they  had  their  own  time,  and  none  of  the 
ispnlches  from  the  allies  make  mention  of  any  prisoners  bc- 
{{ taken  from  them.     At  this  time,  the  enemy,  and  the  press 
Paris  under  his  controul  and  subservient  to  his  cause,  en- 
Iciivoiiml  to  depict  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  but  particularly 
tlu.'  Russian  troops,  in  the  most  odious  point  of  view.     He 
(Icavoiircil  to  charge  them  with  every  crime,  and  load  them 
ith  every  species  of  obloquy.     "  The  Austrians,"  said  they, 
are,  indeed,  very  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  but  they  are 
cruel;  whereas,  the  Russians  have  an  mstinctive  ferocity, 
liidi  nothing  can  soften."*    "  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  m'wht 
lave  expected  the  greatest  misfortunes,  had  the  enemy  arrived 
their  gates,  and  they  surrendered  their  city  without  defence. 
'(%'f,  (kvasialion,  and  firCf  would  have  finished  the  destinies 
if  this  fijie  capital."f     "  In  the  intoxication  of  their  ephemeral 
iccesscs,"  continued  he  **  the  Russians  publicly  announced 
cir  entrance  into  Paris,  and  their  design  to  carry  off  all 
le  precious  monuments,  the  immortal  trophies  of  our  victo- 
ies;  to  give  up  Paris  to  pillage^  to  carry  off  the  women  to 
pie  their  horrible  desarts,  to  blow  up  the  Thuillerics,  and 
short,  to  turn  the  seat  of  the  fine  arts  into  a  heap  of  ruins."| 
I  as  tiio  determination  extraordinary — was  it  unjust?  Why 

•  roris,  February  25th,  1814. 
f  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  February  21st  > 
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not  Paris  us  well    as  Moscow — the  Thuillcrios  thn  «.,»,     i 
the  Kremlin?     The  charges  thus  loudly  rung,  h-ul   Ik,^.,,   I 
very  little  eft'ect  either  in  France  or  Europe.    The  ton  I  J 
of  the   allied  troops   was  known   to  be   very   diftVront  f 
what  it  was  represented;  and  certainly  very  diifcnnt,  inde  ll 
from  what  that  of  the  French  troops  had  been  in  evcrv  m  J 
of  Europe.     And  as  for  the  charges  of  strij)pin<r  P;,i.j< 
the  fine  arts,  the  world  considered,   that  the  Russians  had' 
better  right  to  take  these  from  Paris,  than  Franco  had  to  tak^ 
them,  as  she  did,  from  their  lawful  owners;  and  with  ic<Mr(itd 
the  wish  and  intention  of  the  Russians  to  blow  up  the  TtiD 
leries,  no  person  could  blame  them  who  recollected  the  Kremi 
lin;  and  the  present  and  future  generations  would  have  & 
they  did  right,  while  France  continued  the  scourge  of  Eiirop 
and  Bonaparte  as  the  master  of  it.     "  These  banditti,  (coiitji 
iiued  the  enemy,)  spoke  only  of  burning  and  j)illa«Tiii(T  \\A 
I  have  been  assured,  (said  one,)  tliat  each  hud  a  torch  sliinj 
at  his  back;  and  when  asked  whut  use  they  meant  to  makei 
it,  they  universally  answered,  that  it  was  to  set  fire  to  IWl 
"  We  arc  resolved,"  said  the  allied  army,  "  to  exterminalj 
and  take  from  you  for  50  years  to  come,  the  means  of  llMitini 
and  defending  (say  rather  of  annoying  your  neighbours,)  yoiiij 
selves."f     If  the  troops  of  the  allies,  had  in  reality,  protessf 
such  intentions  as  are  here  enumerated,  as  it  is  probahlc  niai 
of  them  did,  it  is  really  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  \ 
reflect,  what  a  long  list  of  carnage,  crimes,  and  misery,  luj 
been  hatclied  in  Paris,  and  from  thence  scattered  over  EuroM 
by  which  every  individual  in  it,  in  every  r:.nk  and  station,  h^ 
kedily  suffered,  and  whose  indignation,  now  aroused  to  the  i 
most  pitch,  very  naturally  directed  that  vengeance  against  t 
soiu'ce  of  all  their  woe  and  misery.     There  was  really  notliiJ 
extraordinary  in  all  this,  or  rather  it  would  have  been  extra 
dinary,  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  submission  and  contritioj 
not  accusation  and  complaint,  ought  to  have  b«en  the  laiiguaj 

*  Moniteur — Report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  M.  Di^inc:  Cb^ 
auditor  of  State,  March  2d,  1814. 

f  Municipality  of  Paris.     February  25th. 
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■  France  at  this  awful  moment.  These  alone  could,  and  these .• 
nlv,  at  last,  did  save  her  from  the  fate,  which  the  banditti  who 
haii  long  trampled  upon  her  and  Europe,  had  caused  her  richly 
iierit  from  indignant  nations.  • 

Ko  sooner  had  the  eneniy  entered  Troyes,  than  an  event 

)ok  place,  which,  as  related  in  his  accounts,  astonished  Europe. 

his  was  no  less  than  a  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 

lor  so  the  enemy  insinuated,  to  conclude  an  armistice.     "On 

lie  23(1,"    said   he,    "  Prince   Wezel  Lichtenstein,   arrived 

it  the  head  quarters.     This  ttew  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by 

jriiice  Schwartzenberg  to  propose  an  armistice."*     "  Count 

flahatit,"  cohtinued  the  enemy,  «  Aide  de  camp  of  the  Em- 

leror  Napoleon ;  Count  Ducca,  Aide  de  eamp  of  the  Emperor 

Austria;  Count  Schuwaloff,  Aide  de  camp  of  the  Emperor 

Russia;  and  General  Ranch,   Chief  of  the  engineer  corps 
f  the  king  of  Prussia,  have  assembled  at  Lusigny,  in  order  to 

at  of  the  condition  of  a  suspension  of  arms."f     From  what 
otivcs  this  originated — what  was  the   views   of  the  parties 

it— upon  what  terms  such  a  suspension  was  to  take 
tee— what  progress  was  made  in  it — and  why  the  nego- 
|tions  were  broken  oif,  the  enemy  did  not,  at  this  time, 
ndescend  to  inform  us.  However,  some  time  afterwards, 
jien,  as  he  conceived,  matters  wore  a  more  favourable  as- 
for  him,  he  became  more  communicative;  but  still 
biding  the  main  point,  namely,  which  party  it  was  that 
pposed  the  armistice;  he  stated,  that  it  had  failed,  from  the 
prbitant  nature  of  the  demands   of  the  allies.      "  They 

hed,"  said  he,  "  not  only  to  extend  their  line  upon  the 
|)ne  and  the  Rhone,  but  to  include  Savoy  in  it."$     To  this 

naparte  objetted;  and  proposed  to  leave  matters,  in  that 
^rter,  as  they  stood  at  the  moment  between  Bubna  and  A\l- 

au;  this  the  allies  would  not  consent  to,  but  wished  to  in* 

pe  Lyons  within  their  line,  which  could  only  be  meant  in  the 

Mon,  to  "  extend  their  line  on  tho  Saone  and  the  Rhone," 

*  }3onapartc's  dispatch,  February  246),  1814. 
f  Do.  do.  do.  do. 

^  Bonapartes  dispatch,  Mardi  !2th,  1814. 
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beyond  where  they  knew  it  wns.     But  it  is  evident,  tiiat  this  was 
not  the  utmost  length  the  aUies  wished  to  go.     They  wanted  to  1 
bridle  him  still  more  closely,  and  evidently  demanded  posses. 
sion  of  the  passes  between  Italy  and   Pi-ance,  which  were  not] 
already  in  their  power;  and  iurther,  the  advance  of  tlieir  line  I 
both  on  the  north  antl  the  east,  beyond  where  they  at  that  mo- 
•ment  stood.     For   Bonaparte  expressly  said,  that  "  he  could] 
not  consent  to  abandon  his  communications  with  Italy;  and 
besides,  the  Emperor  did  not  think  he  had  a  right  to  place  i 
numerous  jjopulaiion  under  the  iron  yoke  Jiom  xdtich  th(ykJ 
been  delwered.*     These  severe  terms,  sliewed  the  high  grouo 
on  which  the  allies  stood,  at  a  time  when  their  situation  wai 
considered  extremely  dangerous;  and  was,  no  douht,  the  rcaj 
spn  why  Bonaparte,  at  the  time,  durst  not  disclose  to  tb 
people  of  France,  that  such  terms  were  exacted  from  him,  no 
who  it  was,  that  solicited  this  armistice.     It  was  of  immensi 
importance  to  him  to  have  it  believed,  that  it  was  the  j 
who  solicitcil  this  suspension  of  arms,  and  that  he  was  loi 
condition  nut  to  be  dictated  to.     The  allied  Sovereigns,  ho^ 
ever,  contradicted  these  insinuations  and  assertions  of  theen( 
my,  with  regard  to  theur  being  the  party  which  [solicited  tiii 
s,uspeni»ion  of  arms:    "  Meantime,  the  victorious  armies 
proached  the  gates  of  the  capital — The  plenipoteutiai'y  of  Frai 
refieived  mders  to  propose  an  armistice^  upon  conditions \vhi(| 
^ere  siinilar  to  those  which  the  allies  themselves,  judged  i 
cessafy  for  the  restoration  of  peace.     He  oifered  the  iiuoiei 
ate  surrender  of  the  fortresses  in  the  coui)  tries  which  Frai 
v^a^  tp  give  up,  all  on  condition,  of  a  suspension  of  militi 
operations.     The  allied  courts,  convinced  by  twenty  years  ( 
perience,  that  in  negotiations  with  the  French  cabinet,  it 
necessary,  carefally  to  distinguish  the  apparent,  from  the  ri 
intention,  proposed^  instead  of  this,  immediately  to  signjtrehi^ 
naries  ofpeace,*^\  &c.    This,  however,  was  not  what  Bonap 
wanted;  and  therefore,  the  negotiations  whi^^h  he  had  prop 
were  broken  off.    Such  was  the  true  state  of  the  case;  aiuh 


*  Botiaparte's  dispatch,  March  12th,  1814. 
f  Declaration  of  the  allied  powers,  upon  rupture  of  the  oegotiations  at  Cli3iill| 
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I  thing  shews  in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  the  unparalleled  and 

Ltrocious  nature  of  that  French  government,  than  the  odious 

|$T«tem  of  falsehood  and  deceit  which  it  had  recourse  to,  in  or* 

licr  to  support  its  cause,  and  to  enable  it  to  continue  the  work 

flf  blood  and  destruction. 

The  temporary  successes  which  had  attended    Bonaparte, 

nd  the  asscrdon,  that  the  allies  were  in  a  manner  supplicnling 

armistice  fi'om  him,  were  greedily  snatched  by  the  gloomy 

nd  desponding,  to  alarm  the  minds  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

'Did  we  not  tell  you,"  said  those  men,  "  what  would  be  the 

nnsetfaences.    The  allied  troops  will  be  swallowed  up  and 

»nsiimed  in  France — few,  or  none,  will  ever  repass  the  Rhine 

-Wiiat  a  grand  peace  you  would    have  made,   had  you. 

lever  passed  that  river,  but  left  Bonaparte  and  France  uu- 

puched;  and  now,  what  a  disgraceful  one  must  be  conclud- 

1^,  with  him  who  is  still  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  ascendant — 

onqner  France  and  overthrow  Bonaparte,  so  firmly  fixed  in 

lie  affections  of  France,   as  the  execution  of  the  emigrants 

Troyes  testified— impossible!    Conquer  France!  the  rich, 

biotic,  civilizied,  beautiful,  harmless,  and  strong  country — 

Oh!  time  and  feeble  Cervantes — Oh!   calumniated  crus- 

Bers."    The  ancient  prophecy  of  twenty  years   standing, 

arguments  similar  to  the  above,  were  eagerly  brought 

md;  and  the  blame  of  all  the  miiichi^f  that  was  to  hap- 

11,  «ds,  is  usual,  kid  upon  the  heads  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

iThe  allied  troops  will  all  be  destroyed  or  driven  into  the 

mne!"  was  echoed  ih  France  and  repeated  in  Britain.    The 

|emy  certainly  thought  so^     **  Fly  to  arms"  sqid  Marmont, 

naice  all  weak  detftchments,  all  isolated  men  prisoners;  do 

[furnish any  means  of  subsistence  to  the  enemy;  destroy  all 

!  bridges  which  might  be  useful  ^ j  his  retreat,  whilst  we  shall 

cipitate  his  flight.     The  Emperor,  in  person,  is  pursuing 

^  enemy,  and  will  not  stOn  till  his  destruction,  sht»ll  have  been 

npleted.    God  protects  France.     I    repeat  it,    never   was 

Jre  a  more  favourable  ihoment  for  freeing  a, id  revenging 

belves."*  «  When  they  learned  the  Emperor  jwasapproach- 

*  M^rmont'sj^roclamation,  Etoges,  February  15th,  1814. 
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irjf;,  tlicy  were  struck  with  sudtlon  terror.  The  name  o;X„r,l 
Icon  was  sufficient  to  drive  themjrom  our  toKn."*  «  TIicsho  j 
tcvritorij  which  the  enciDy  has  viohited  will  become  a  land  od 
fire  to  consunie  theni,"f  "  and  it  is  presuincd  that  ycrv  fei 
men  of  the  enemy's  army  will  repass  the  Hhine."i  Ty 
lianie  of  Napoleon  has  stru^-k  them  with  terror-— the  sacrj 
territory  which  they  have  violated  will  become  a  laiul  oty 
to  consume  them — it  is  presumed  very  few  of  the  allies  \\\ 
able  to  repa5s  the  Rhine, — was  the  burden  of  that  dolefj 
sonpf,  on  which  vain  ambitiop,  and  those  bosoms  which  wm 
callous  to  the  cause  of  European  in.'ependcnce,  loved  to  dwell 
This  boasting  was  short — their  triumph  a  dream.  It  was  tin 
last  effort  of  delirious  ambition  and  despairing  faction. 

The  enemy  soon  found  that  it  was  one  thing  to  foil  i|| 
allies  in  their  object  for  the  moment,  and  another  to  incap 
citato  them  from  renewing  the  attempt,  and  ultimately  m 
ceeding  in  it.  ^Vhen  Blucher  was  forced  to  retreat,  it  \A 
came  necessary  for  Schwartzenberg  to  retreat  also,  in  ordj 
to  secure  his  communicatica  with  him.  Besides,  it  was  sti| 
jnore  necessary  for  Schwartzenberg  to  do  so,  in  order 
guard  against  the  attempts  of  Augereau,  who  was  niovifl 
from  Lyons,  with  40,000  men,  against  Count  Bubna,  staiioDej 
in  Tranche  Compte,  with  an  inferior  force  in  the  Prince's  re 
the  enemy,  thereby,  thrcatenipg  the  rpad  by  which  tbc  wh 
of  his  sypplies  and  re-enforcenients  were  advancing.  At  tb 
very  moment,  the  Russian  guards  and  reserves,  about  40,01 
strong,§  were  advanping  upon  Langrcs,  and  it  became  ab 
lutely  necessary,  for  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  prevent 
enemy  from  throwing  a  force  between  him  and  Blucher,  fori 
they  succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  same  forqe  would  have  intfT 
posed  between  him  and  his  resources,  and  he  have  been 
able  to  detach  re-enforcements  to  Count  Bubna,  in  order! 
enable  him  to  repel  the  attempts  of  Augereau.    They  A 


•  Chatteau  Thierry,  February  8tl ,  lfil4. 
f  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  Februaiy  17th,  181^. 
I  Ho.  do.  IDth. 

§  Do,  do.  S4th, 
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I  ■  jm  fnomy'ii  country,  and  both  a  populous  and  a  powerful 

Lounti'V,— hi  the  middle  of  winter  too;  when  it  behoved  them 

Ito  be  more  certain  of  all  their  movements.     The  fate  of  Na-^ 

Ideon  in  Russia  had  taught  them  a  lesson,  which,  unless  dis- 

Itractcd,  they  could  never  forget.     They  acted  a  very  prudent 

nd  eiiutioiis  part.     As  soon  as  Prince  Schwarlzenberg  had 

lecurcd  all   these  important  objects,    we   shall  presently  see 

Lw  much  further  he  retreated,  and  how  much  more  Bona- 

Lte  was  able  to  advance.     His  successes  had  not  carried  him 

I  far  as  the  point  from  which  the  allied  armies  set  out  in  the 

Lndertakino-,  in  which  they  had  been  unsuccessful,  but  not 

nnihilated,  and  were  again  ready  to  renew  the  attempt.     liikc 

banwion,  vhen  he  retired  from  before  the  Grecian  wall,  BIu- 

[licr  and  Schwartzenberg  yielded: 

"  The  Prince  g.ivc  bar'-   .lot  meditating  flight, 
•    But  urging  vengeance  and  scTcrer  light."* 

I  He  drew  back  his  armies,"  said  Lord  Caiacart,  "  to  re-en- 
Jrce  the  divisions  at  Dijon,  Lyons,  and  Geneva,  and  to  dis- 
[ibute  in  his  qrmy  the  velites  of  Hungary,  and  other  Austri- 
I  re-euforcement$."f     "While  the  force  under  the  command 
[Bonaparte  was  much  superior  to  either  of  the  armies  of 
lucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  it  was  evident  that  the  nearer 
ley  advanced  to  Paris  the  morp  concentrated  lie  became,  and 
i  thereby  enabled  to  itill  upon  either  with  a  ^superior  force. 
1  either  army,  therefore,  was  able  to  make  a  stand  against 
Itlie  force  he  could  muster,  neither  could  Advance  to  Paris 
Kh  safety.    The  re-enforcements  advancing  from  the  cast- 
|rd  ind  northward  were  such  ^s.  would  soon  enable  them  to 
puire  the  superiority,  qnd,  therefore,  it  became  necessary 
I  Bonaparte  to  make  every  exertion  to  crush  either  the  one 
[the  other,  before  these  re-enforcements  adva^^ced  to  their 
Istnnce.    This  was  the  cause  of  his  late  desperate  efiforts^ 
I  which  the  caution  of  the  allies  prevented  from  being  atr 
ded  with  the  success  which  lie  wished  and  expected. 
In  the  meantime  the  operations  in  Italy,  continued  to  be  at- 

iPope's  Ijiwi,  Book  XI J.  ver.  495.  f  Cathcart'sdispatdi,  March  ?Ist. 
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tended  with  fuccess  to  the  Austrian  arms.  The  Viceroy  I 
however,  made  a  vigorous  stand,  and  was  not  dislodged  froi 
the  positions  which  he  occupied,  without  a  severe  struude 
Tlie  nuture  of  the  country,  abounding  with  formidable  pcsiJ 
tions,  and  intersected  with  so  many  deep  and  rapid  riven 
while  the  Alps  on  the  northern  frontier,  covered  with  snowj 
and  inipassuble  on  that  account,  secured  his  (lank,  and  prevent 
ed  hini  from  being  turned  on  that  side,  except  with  great  daiK/ei 
and  difliculty,  were  all  circumstances  extremely  favourable  ti 
him.  Nevertheless,  the  AiMtrians  continued  to  gain  groiirdj 
On  the  9th  February,  they  passeil  the  Mincio  near  the  positioi 
ofGoito,  at  the  moment  the  Viceroy  was  preparing  to  pa 
that  .stream,  and  attack  them.  Leaving  a  force,  however  ii 
front  of  Monzambano,  the  Austrians.marched  during  the  iijtIi 
with  the  principal  part  of  their  army,  and  passed  theriv 
lower  dov/n  at  Borghetto,  thus  threatening  the  Viceroy's  flan 
upon  a  quarter  which  he  little  expected.  The  Viceroy  iraim 
diatcly  followed,  accordhig  to  the  accounts  of  the  enem 
and  attacked  the  Aastrian»  on  the  plains  beyond  Roverbelli 
while  General  Verdier  Was  warmly  engaged  at  Monzombam 
upon  the  upper  Mincio,  with  the  Austrian  force  left  to  oi 
pose  or  attack  him.  The  balttlo  at  Monzunbaho,  but  chid 
that  on  tfie  plains  near  RoVerbello  was  obstinate  aild  blood' 
The  positions  of  both  aifmies  were  good;  atid,  according  toti 
accounts  of  the  enemy,  after  a  severe  contest,  which  was  com 
fiued  from  the  morning  till  an  hour  after  it  was  dark,  tl 
succeeded  in  obliging  the  Austrians  to  repass  the  upper  Mindi 
and  abandon  their  intentions  of  maintaining  themselves  i 
the  right  bank  of  that  river,  the  command  of  the  whole  liij 
of  which,  they  assert,  they  obtair  od.  But,  a«  they  state,  m 
only  remained  during  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle, 
then  repassed  the  Miticio,  in  order  to  sec^nre  their  commnil 
cations  with  General  Verdier,  who,  on  the  preceding  day,  hi 
been  completely  isolated  from  them;  it  was  obvious  they  od 
meant  to  disguise  their  defetit.  But,  as  no  Austrian  accoiii 
ef  this  battle  ever  appeared  in  the  English  journals,  we  i 
only  form  our  judgment  of  the  truth  of  the  enemy's  accouni 
from  the  consequences  which  followed,  certamly  unfavouraiiT 
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lutheni.    The  Austrian  los«  was  stated  to  'lave  been  5000 
tilled  and  wounded,  and  2500  prisoners,  wniie  the  enemy  ac- 
jiowleilgcd  a  loss  of  2500  men;*   -vhicli  shews  that  tlie  battle 
1  been  severe,  and,  even  from  their  own  statements,  written 
ubtedly  in  their  usual  style,  not  much  to  their  advantage. 
tic  Austriaiis,  however,  according  to  the  enemy's  accounts, 
r we  have  no  other,  having  still  retained  possession  of  the 
iridge  at  Borghetto,  which  was  commanded  by  some  heights, 
)  in  their  hands,  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  matched  10,000  foot 
pd  2000  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves  upon 
lie.ri},'ht  banks  of  the  Mincio.     They  were,  however,  attnck- 
anti  €onji)elled  to  repass  the  Mincio,  with  the  loss  of  200 
fcrisoiiers,  and  as  many  killed^  while  the  French  loss  was  only 
10  killed  and  150  wor.aded.f     A  considerable  Austrian  force 
m  the  Tyrol  and   upper   Mincio,   endeavoured  to  throw 
liemscivcs  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  marched  upon  Brescia, 
jid  though  the  enemy  stated  that  this  force  was  repulsed,  with 
he  loss  of  from  3  to  400  menj,  yet  it  was  clear  that  it  was  of 
Rtle  advantage  to  them,  for  the  Austrians  finally  succeeded 
I  compelling  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Mincio, 
[hile  the  victories  of  which  the  enemy  boasted,  near  Rover-* 
jllo,  were  very  different  indeed  in  thi?ir  consequences  from 
!  engagements  on  the  same  ground  in  1796. 
I  On  tlie  side  of  the  Netherlands,  the  array  of  the  North  of 
lennany,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  all  nations,  continued  to 
■ss  on  to  the  scene  of  action.    On  the  1 0th,  the  Crown  Prince 
tived  at  Cologne;  and,  during  that  and  the  two  preceding  days, 
ere  arrived  in  that  place,  36,559  men,  and  6,624'  horses,  a- 
(ongst  which  was  the  Corps  of  Woronzow,  and  the  fine  corps  of 
Injor  Lutzen's,  from  12  to  15,000  strong.    Bulow,  with  a  for-* 
tdable  force,  was  pushing  on  through  the  Netherlands;  the 
pance  of  whose  army,   under  Winzcngerode,  had  already 
ptured  Soissons,  Avesnes,  and  Rheims.     The  Swc>dish  army 
advancing  by  forced  marches;  as  were  also  the  Danish 
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*  Milan,  Feb.  10th.    Moniteur,  Febroory  17th,  1814. 
t  Volta,  Feb.  loth.  Do.  do.         19th. 

I  Milan,  Feb.,I6tIt    French,  loss,  1}5  lulled  and  wounded. 
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troops  by  the  foiitei  of  Bremen  and  Munstcr.    From  Colon    I 
the   Crown   Prince  addressed  an   animated   proclaiinitidn 
the  people  of  France,   in  wliich   he  saiil,  "  the  governrnpni 
under  which  you   live  has  it  continiialty  in  view  to  treat  v  u 
with  contempt,   in  order  that  it  mi<rht  debase  you:  itislijirH 
lime  that  this  state  of  things  underj^o  an  alteration.    All  onj 
lightened  people  express  their  wishes  for  tlii'  wciraic  of  tlJ 
people  of  France;  but  they,  at  the  same  time,  wi^h  thiit  s|J 
may  no  longer  be  the  scourge  of  the  earth.     The  allied  moni 
archs  have  not  united  themselves  to  make  war  upon  the  \n 
pic,  but  to  force  your  govcrnn)ent  to  acknoft I<(ine  the inJe^ 
pendcnco  of  other  states."*     "  Frenchmen,  what  is  bocomf  ol 
your   innumerable   armies?    What    of  your   ni.litary  ifjorvi 
When  your  eyes  overlook  the  globe,  they  tan  scarcdv  ilisco 
vcr   one  friendly  people,    and  every  wjjcre  they  inoet  with 
Countries  which  arc  the  graves  of  thousands  of  I'renchinciJ 
Who  is  the  author  of  so  many  evils?  a  man  who  is  not 
Frenchman."     After  sacrificing  40,000  to  his  ambition  in  i 
East,  he  abandoned  them — he  came  among  you — was  rewarill 
ed  with  the  Imperial  purple. — He  promised  France  interna 
repose,  and    Europe   peace.     You  believed  him.    What  \\i 
f)c  done  to  fulfil  your  hopes?  broken  even/  treat i)  as  soom 
he  made  it.     This  peace-maker  has  carried  death  and  desoljj 
lion  into  Spain.     He  made  the  incorporation  and  the  oven 
throw  of  one  country  follow  that  of  another;  and  in  his  con 
vulsive  rage  he  robbed  Europe  of  the  last  illusion  of  a  diirabl 
state.     At  last  he  reached  the  goal,  when  he  left  his  domij 
ions,    to   lead  the    French  700   leagues   from   tlieir  countr) 
and  by  this  gigantic  enterj)rize  realized  all  that  is  rehitd  i 
the  madness   of  the  conquerors    of  antiquity; — he  bctrayfll 
his  ut-happy  soldiers,  and  abandoned  them  in  iinmeiist  (i| 
serts  of  snow,  without  food,  without  clothing,  and  witliuu 
guide!  yet  he  ventured  to  appear  again   before  you,  todj 
mand  from  you  new  exertions — new  levies  »-f  troops.    Me 
taincd  too  many.     Again  have  200,000  perished,  to  (liciKJ 
with   their   blood  the  plains  of  Germany,  whose  iniiabitanl 

**  Proclamation,  Cologne,  Tcb.  12th. 
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Lvcd  the  French  till  after  thirteen  years  of  ill  treatment  and 
(JisTacc.  Divine  justice  has  baffled  the  last  efforts  of  expiring 
(vraiiiiv.  T''*-'  °"'^  ^'^^  ""'  *^'V'^Jc  France — they  offer  it 
ncflce--thoy  demand  it.  Frenchmen  look  around  you !  The 
,1)VS!,  is  still  open — the  hand  which  plunges  you  into  it  is  still 
lifted;  shall  it  throw  the  last  of  you  in?  If  you  do  not  com- 
L|  voor  Ruler  to  conclude  the  peace  which  is  required  of 
you  thf  allies  must  lament  that  i/iei/  cannot  reach  the  opinessor 
if  FmcC',  but  tftrMigh  a  people  xchom  they  esteem."*  Except 
inion"  the  creatures  of  the  revolution  these  addresses  made 
ludccp  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France. 
[Oil  the  side  of  Picardy  and  Artois  the  enemy  were  assembling 

force  under  General  Maison,  b\it  that  was  not  an  object  of 

rious  attention;  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  where 

be  "rand  struggle  was  to  take  place,  and  to  which  thousand)) 

Ure  hastening.     They  left  the  fortified  towns  behind  them, 

h  were  hut  ill  provisioned  and  supplied,  and  certainly  un- 

rcpared  for  a  crisis  like  this. 

The  negotiations  at  Chotillon  continued,  but  their  delibe- 
ations  rcinaineti  a  complete  secret,  except  that  the  enemy 
isscrtcdf  that  the  allies  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way, 
h  was  nfter\va»"'s  known  to  have  been  the  reverse;  and. 
It  the  same  time>  complained  bitterly  of  his  old  friends  the 

ossacks,  who,  by  intercepting  his  couriers,  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  informaticn  from  Chatil'on,  but  once  in  four 

f  iive  days,  though  he  was  only  ninety  miles  from  it.| 

While  these  important  events  were  going  on  in  the  heart  of 
trance,  equally  impoitant,  and  to  the  enemy  distressing 
kvents,  were  taking  place  in  the  South  West.  Since  Soult 
y  been  obliged  to  leave  his  formidable  position  under  the 
jralls  of  Bayonne,  no  important  operations  had  taken  place 

that  quarter.  The  heavy  rains  rendered  the  roads  alto- 
lether  impassable  for  artillery  for  nearly  two  months.     Dur- 

*  Crown  Prince's  proclamation,  Hanover,  Feb.  6th,  Idl 4.  ,,      f 

t  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  February  S  1st,  1814. 
\  Da.        ,  d©.  do. 
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Ing  this  pcrukl  of  the  ocBsation  of  hostiliiicH  on  the  South  Wi^  I 
the  prcMsinp;  danger   i'roin  the   Ktistward  hud  induced  lionaJ 
parte  to  rocul  a  very  considerahlc  portion   of  cnvnlry  and  ipj 
fantry,  from  the  ininy  under  fSiudt;  oxpectin/T,  that  hv  thJ 
aHbistunee,  he  would  be  nhle  to  wnrd  ofY'tlie  hlow  which  thrrntJ 
cncd  his  capital  and  niilliority,  and   whose  unexpected  nrriva 
upon  the  Marne  w;i«,   in  fact,  the  principal  iiutms  ot  hisluing 
nhle  to  check   the  progress  of  the  allied  armies,  (liiiiiu»  iluj^ 
iir»t   advance    upon    Paris.     Soult,  however,   though  he  »a 
hy  these  means  lessened   in   his  efFtrtive  strenj^th,  was  not  li^ 
in  point  of  numbers;  as  the  places  of  those  who  were  rccnIU 
to   Paris   were  filleil  up  by  conscripts.     His  nrniy  was  jtili 
formidable  and  numerous;  and,  aecordinir  to  the  French  p» 
pers,  amounted  to  90,000   men.*      The  appioncli  of  spriiJ 
having  brought  nuire  moderate  and  settled  weather,  theullid 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  Martjuis  Wellinirton,  nrej 
pared    to  move  from  their  cantonments,  in   which  they  liai 
enjoyed  a  short  p'erioil  of  repose,  after  the  lotjg  and  nrduo 
campaign  of  the  preceung  year.     Sir  John   Hope,  second  J 
command,  was  left  with  a  strong  ibrce  to  besiege  Bajonn 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  prepared  to  move  after  the  eniinjj 
and  bring  him  to  battle. 

On  the  2 1st,  the  6th  ond  light  divisions  were  ordered  i 
break  up  trom  the  blockade  of  Bayonne,  and  the  army, 
the  foliiMing  days,  passed  the  Gave  de  Moulioii;  while  thj 
pontoons  which  had  been  collected  at  Carries  were  carried 
forward  to  the  Gave  de  Oleron,  and  Gave  tie  Pan  rivers. 
the  24th,  Lieulenant-General  Sir  Rowland  Hill  passed  tbj 
Gave  de  Oleron  at  Villenave,  with  the  light,  2d,  and  Port^ 
guese  divisions,  umler  the  command  of  Miijor-Gonerul  Ran 
Alten,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  \Vm.  Stewart,  s.iul  the  Miirij 
chal  de  Campo  Don  Frederick  Lecor;  while  Liciitcnaut-G^ 
neral  Sh:  Henry  Clinton  passed  with  the  6th  division  betwo 
Montfort  and  Laos,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas;  Pij 
ton  made  demonstrations,  with  the  3d  division,  of  an  intentioj 
\o  attack  the  enemy's  position  at  the  bridge  of  Sauvcten 

.*  Bvycnae,  January  21st,    Monileur. 
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tliicli  (lomonHtrntion  induced  the  onomy  to  blow  up  tljo 
briJ;ro.  Muriiclml  del  Cninpo  Don  Pablo  Murillo  drove  ii\ 
ihc  ciK-my's  posts  at  Nuvarrcins,  and  blocknilcd  thnt  plaic. 
;\t  tlic  sunie  time  Marshal  Ikrcsford,  with  the  4th  and  7th 
ivJMons,  aiul  Colonet  Vivian's  brigmle,  whi(;h  was  in  obscrva- 
n  on  tilt'  Lower  Bitlouze,  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  Ibrti- 

position  at  Ilustingues  and  Oyergavc,  on  the  lel't  bank 
the  (».»vc  de  Pan,  and  compelknl  them  to  retreat  within  tho 
ik  }H)iit  at  Peyvehorade.     Aa  soon  as  the  passage  t)t' the 
Javedc  Pan  was  effected,  Sir  Rowland  Mill  and  Sir  Ilenry 
liiitoii  commenced  their    march   towards   Orthcs,    ami  the 
jt  road  leading  I'rom  Sauvcterre  to  that  town.     This  niovc- 
lent  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  from   Sauvcterre  during 
leiiight.    They  crossed  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and,  having  de« 
oycti  nil  the  bridges  over  that  river,  assembled  their  arniy 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orthcs,  on  the  25th.      The  whole 
led  army  continued  to  advance   by   corrcspoiuling   move- 
nts, and,  Iiaving  crossed  the  river,  prepared  to  attack  the 
lemy  in  the  strong  position  which  he  there  occupied.     The 
lit  of  the  French   army   held   the  heights   on   the   road 
Aix,  nnd  occupied  the  village  of  St.  Boes.     The  left  held 
le  heights  above  Orthcs  and  that  tou^i.,    and  opposed  the 
igeof  the  river  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Ge- 

Hill.  The  course  of  these  heights  was  such  that  the 
itre  of  the  French  army  was  considerably  retired,  and  the 
ngth  of  his  position  altogether  gave  him  extraordinary  ad.* 
itagcs. 

But  nothins  could  deter   the   British  General.     Marshal 
resford  was  ordered  to  turn  and  attack  the  enemy's  right, 

the  4tb  division,  under  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  the  7th 
sion,  under  General  Walker,  and  Colonel  Vivian's  bri- 
le  of  cavalry.  Lieut.-General  Picton  was  directed  to  move 
ig  the  high  road  leading  from  Peyvehorade  to  Orthes, 
to  attack  the  heights  on  which  the  enemy's  centre  and 
stood,  with  the  3d  and  6th  divisions,  supported  by  Sir 
ipleton  Cotton,  with  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  brigade  of 
airy.  Mnjor-General  Charles  Baron  Alten,  with  the  light 
sion,  kept  up  the  communication,  and  was  in  reserve  be-: 
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tween  the  two  attacks.     General  Hill  was  also  directed  t  I 
pass   the   Gave,    and   to  turn   and   attack  the  cneniv's  left  1 
Such  was  the  order  in  which  the  British  army  attacked  th  I 
enemy  at  Orthes.     Marshal  Bercsford,  with  the  troop!,  unj™ 
liis  orders,  attacked  and  carried  the  viiJage  of  JSt.  Boes,  aftcri 
an  obstinate  resistance;  but  the  ground  was  so  narrow  tliat  {ij 
was  Ibund  impossible  to  attack   the  height,  notwithstaiulinfl 
repeated  efforts  made  by  Major-General  Ross,  and  liriiradieJ 
General  Vasconcillo*s  Portuguese  brigade.     It  became  iicctsi 
sary,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  new  plan  of  attack.     For  ihjs  pu,i 
pose   Colonel   Barnard's  brigade  of  the  light  division  ^n 
brought  forward  to  attack  the  left  of  the  height,  on  which  tiJ 
enemy's  right  was  stationed.     The  attack  was  led  by  the  m 
reginient,  under  Lieutenant -Colonel  Colbourn,  and  supports 
on  the  right  by  Major-General  Brisbane's  and  Colonel  Kcanll 
brigades  of  the  3d  division,  and  by  simultaneous  attacks  i 
the  left  by  Major-General  Anson's  brigade  of  the  4lli  divisioil 
and  on  the  right  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  with  tlil 
remainder   of  the    3d   division,    and  the  6th  division,  imdel 
Lieutenant- General  Sir  Henry  Clinton.     This  plan  was  com 
pletely  successful.     The  enemy  was  driven,  after  an  obstiiwi 
resistance,  from  all  his  positions,  and  commenced  his  ictroaf 
followed  and  attacked,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  by  til 
allied  army.     At  first  the  enemy  conducted  his  retreat,  in  j 
masterly  style;  but  General  Hill  having  crossed  tlie  Gave  i 
Pau  above  Orthes,  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  left,  and 
only  pressing  it  closely,  but  threatening  to  turn  it,  the  wlioj 
French  army  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  their  rctra 
was  soon  converted  into  a  precipitate  and  disorderly  flightJ 
Many  of  the  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms,  a  great  iiumi)! 
of  prisoners,  (the  Spanish  accounts  said  3,000,)  undsbcpici 
of  cannon,  were  taken,  and  "  the  "ivfiole  cmmtty  'was  coverdi 
(heir  dead."*     The  total  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  this  action, 
not  less  than  10,000  men.     That  of  the  allies,  including 
previous  affliirs,  was  2630.     The  troops   of  the  allied  arJ 
conducted  themselves   in   their   usual   gallant  style,  ami  I 
eneniy  was  once  more  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory, 


*  Wdlltigtcn's  dispatch,  March  1st,  1814. 
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0  pitched  battle  upon  their  own  territories,  to  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  their  opponents. 

From  the  disastrous  field  of  Orthes,  Soult  fled,  with  his 
broken  and  dispirited  army,  across  tlie  Adour,  by  St.  Sever, 
whillier  the  allied  army  tollowed  him,  and,  on  the  first  of 
Miueh,  crossed  that  river,  the  head-quarters  being,  on  that 
day,  established  at  St.  Sever.  For  the  first  time  the  French 
soldiers  abandoned  their  coK)urs;  vast  numbers  came  over  to 
the  allied  army,  by  whom  they  were  dismissed  to  their  re- 
spMtivc  homes.  After  tlie  passage  of  the  Adour,  Soult,  in- 
stead of  continuing  his  movement  towards  the  North  or  North 
Ea^t,  left  the  liigh  road  to  Bourdeaux  open,  and  turned  oft' 
to  the  South  East  towards  Tarbes.  This  he  did  lor  two  rea- 
sons, whu;h  dees  credit  to  his  talents  as  a  General;  namely, 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  British  army  in  that  direction 
where  disaffection,  not  loud  but  deep,  was  beginning  to 
slicw  itself;  and  the  next  was,  to  secure  his  communication 

1  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  under  Suchet,  which  was  ad- 
vancing from  Catalonia  to  his  assistance.     At  Aire  the  ene- 

l  my  had  considerable  magazines  established,  and  which  place 
he  endeavoured  to  defend  until  these  ccJuld  be  removed.  Two 
divisions  of  his  army  held  the  place,  in  which  they  were  imme- 
itely  attacked  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill ;  and,  after  an  obstinate 
Iresistance,  completely  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  100  pri- 
honers,  and  a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded*,  together 
iKith  all  their  magazines;  the  loss  of  the  allies,  in  this  affair, 
jwas  158  killed  and  wounded.  All  the  roads  were  cohered  with 
jarms  and  accoutrements,  which  the  enemy's  soldiers,  in  their 

Sight,  had  thrown   awny.     In  this  last  attack,    Lieutenant- 
iColonel  Hood,   a  very  deserving  officer,  was  unfortunately 
filled. 
The  consequences  of  these  important  operations  were,  that 

\'avarreins,  St.  Jean  Pied  du  Port,  and  Bayonne,  were  clost*- 
ly  invested;  and  the  army,  after  having  passed  the  Adour,  had 

pbtained  the  command  of  all  the  great  communications  of 

|liat  river,  and  all  the  enemy's  magazines.     On  the  23d  Feb, 

Ulill's  dispatch,  March  Sd,  1814. 
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Sir  John  Hope  sent  a  force  across  the  Adour,  below  Bnyoniip 
tonsisting  of  600  men,  under  the  command  of  Major-Goneral 
the  Hon.  Edward  Stopford,  which  was  immediately  attacked  bv 
the  enemy  before  farther  assistance  could  be  sent  unto  iliem 
Tiicy,  however,    maintained  their  ground,  and  rcpilltd  the 
enemy.     On  the  2*th,  after  great  exertions,  the  vessels  whidi 
were  destined  to  Ibrm  the  bridge,  were  got  into  the  Adour 
by  the  assistance  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  of  war  .stationed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  llie  consequence  of  wiijch  wjis  that  I 
Sir  .lolin  Hope  obtained  complete  possession  of  boili  banks 
of  the  river  below  the  town.     Three  of  the  enemy's  "un-boatsJ 
were  destroyed  the  same  day,  and  a  frigate  which  was  also  sta- 
tioned there  received  considerable  damage,  and  was  compelled  I 
to  seek  refuge  higher  up  the  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bridge.     The  bridge  being  completed  on  the  29th,  Bapnnej 
was  more  closely   invested   than    before.     The  village  of  St, 
Etienne  was  attacked  and  carried,  at  which  place  the  enemy 
lost  one  gun  and  several  prisoners,  and  the  posts  of  the  besieg-i 
ing  army  were  advanced  to  within  900  yards  gf  the  ouiworksj 
of  the  place. 

In   Spain  the  fortress  of  Jaca,  into  which  the  enemy  lia(^J 
thrown  a  garrison,  capitulated  to  the  Spanish  forces  before  itij 
and  that  active  and  enterpyising  officer,  the  Baron  de  Erollci:,) 
having  obtained  Marshal  Sachet's  cypher,  by  that  means  (1»- 
ceived  the  garrisons  of  Llerida,  Mequinenza,  and  MnnzonJ 
and  succeeded  in   capturing  the  whole,  amounting  to  250(t 
men.     With  this  cypher  he  directed  the  governors  of  the  difj 
ferent  places  to  evacuate  them,  and  to  march  in  a  certain  di<j 
recti«m  to  join  him.     The  Baron  took  care  to  have  a  snfliciena 
ibrce  stationed  ir  ihe  pass  of  Martorell,  where  he  succeeded  iij 
Ibrcing  the  whole  to  capitulate. 

In  the  meantime,  the  road  to  Bourdeaux  having  beenlcl] 
open,  the   Marquis  of  Wellington  sent   Marshal  BcresJitr 
with   a  dptachment,   to   take   possession  of  that  great  c\i^ 
This  he  did  on   the  12th    March,   not  only  without  opix 
Bition;  but  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  crowds,  to  meet  an^ 
wclcdme   the    British    troops,    with   every   demonstration 
joy.     But  this  feeling  did  not  stop  here.     Delivered  m 
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I  those  fetters,  with  which  they  had  been  so  long  held  in 
l)Oii(la"e,  tlie  badge  of  the  ancient  family,  was  instantly 
ijnd  Lfcnerally  displayed,  and  all  the  images  of  the  Impe- 
rial government  overthrown  and  trampled  upon.  The  Duke 
dcAnwulenic,  who  had  some  time  before  this  left  England, 
land  landed  in  the  South  of  France,  and  who  was  at  this  time, 
latno  Tcat  distance,  quickly  made  his  appearance  among  them. 


and  was  received  with  the  most  lively  joy  and  satisfaction.     It 
was  now  clearly  seen,  that  the  Bourbons  were  not  forgotten  in 
France,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  eagerly  sighed  for  their  return  to  the  throne  of  theii* 
sncestors.    That  opportunity  was  now  offered  to  them;  and 
jjlso  for  the  people  to  shew  their  willingness  to  embrace  and 
lupport  their  cause.     Other  branches  of  that  ancient  house 
ad  left  their  plr.c    ^^  I'efuge  in  England,  and  landed  on  the 
ontinent.    The     ;  '<     de  Berri  went  through  the  Nether^ 
nds,  and  was  reauy  lo  make  his  appearance  in  Picardy  and 
rtois;  and  Monsieur  had  followed  the  tract  of  the  grand  allied 
irmv,  and  had  entered  Franche  Compte  and  Lorraine,  where 
e  also  was  received  with  joy  and  satisfaction,  and  although  it 
as  not  deemed  prudent  nor  politic  m  the  allies,  publicly  to 
pouso  his  cause,  yet  it  was  obvious,  that  they  wished  it  suc- 
,s;and  it  was  clear,  that  in  every  part  of  France,  a  feeling 
ir  their  legitimate  Prince  was  become  very  general.     These 
linjTs,  no  doubt,  alarmed  the  Imperial  government  not  a  little; 
It  it  never  durst  make  the  smallest  mention  of  any  of  these 
portant  operations,  least  the  flame  should  spread  more  ra- 
lly throughout  France,   when  it  was  known,   that  it  was 
idled  in  any  one  quarter.     Hence  all  mention  of  the  opera- 
s  against  Soult,  and  his  repeated  defeats  and  disasters,  were 
■cfully  refrained  from  by  the  followers  of  Bonaparte. 
roni  St.  Sever,  the  Marquis  Wellington  moved  his  head 
rters  to  Aire;  from  whence,  lie  on  the  6th  March,  detached 
ineral  Fane,  with  a  force  to  take  possession  of  Pau.     Sonlt 
ingbeen  joined  by  10,000*  men  from  the  army  of  Suchct, 
tavoured  to  assemble  a  considerable  force  at  Conchez,  in 

'^  Wellington's  dispatches,  March  13th  and  20th,  1814. 
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onlci*  to  alarm  the  British  General  for  his  oonimuultationi ;.' 
his  rear;  but  the  advance  of  the  allied  army  in  that  direction  I 
quickly  obli<red  the  enemy's  force  to  retire,  first  upon  Limbcrrr 
i     ii  upon  Vic  Bigoricj  and  then  to  Tarbes.     Tim  enemy  waj 
flrivcu  from  position  to  position,  by  his  indcfati^!ii)le  oimo. 
nents;  and  in  the  last  affairs  at  Tarbes,  on  the  2()ll),  licsuHiir-l 
ed  tt  considerable  lossj  while  that  on  the  part  of  tho  allies 
was  trifling.*     At  Tarbes,  on  the  lOth,  Souk  issued  .'injin'rivl 
proclamation,  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  allied  arniv,  ai 
accusing   Lord  Wellington   of  endeavouring  to  seducu  tliel 
French  people  from  their  allegiance  to  their  august  EmpimiM 
and  threatening  those  v.'ith  the  utmost  effects  of  his  vcngcaiiaJ 
who  deserted  the  Imperial  standard.     The  time,  however,  wasf 
gone  by,  when  those  menaces  occasioned  any  fear  or  alarm,  oJ 
could  deter  the  people  of  France  from  following  their  own  inJ 
clinations — nor  was  iSoult  himself  aware,   how  soon  he  ay 
would  join  the  cause  which  he  now  denounced.     "  8()l(licij,'j 
said  lie,   "  tlie  enemy's  General  has  had  the  audacity  to  invitJ 
you  and  your  countrymen  to  sedition  anil  revolt.    This  offena 
cannot  be  avenged  but  in  blood — to  arms!  Our  duty  'n  markl 
ed  out.     Honour  and  fidcUly^  that  is  our  motto.    To  coiiiba 
to  the  last,  the  enemies  of  our  august  Emi)eror,  &c."f   Anj 
here  we  must  leave  him,  for  a  short  period,  and  rttuiii  toopej 
rations  and  scenes,  which  will  put  \.\\\i  fidelity  and  hoiimr. 
the  proof. 

Schwartzcnbcrg  having  secured  the  object  of  liis  icticaj 
quickly  resumed  the  offensive.  He  detached  General  Biaiiclj 
with  a  considerable  force  to  assist  Count  Bubna,  and  oppose  A| 
gereau;  and,  at  the  same  time,  placed  all  the  Austrian  tro 
which  were  at  Dijon,  and  in  that  part  of  the  country,  undj 
his  orders.  Bonaparte  remained,  at  Troyes,  shut  upiortlin 
days,  during  which,  all  access  to  him,  except  to  a  very  lew,  i 
denied.  The  French  army,  however,  had  followed  tlic  all 
by  Vandoeuvres,  and  towards  Bar  Sur  Aube.  Ontlic26( 
when  Prince  Schwavtzenberg  had  determined  to  re-advancefi 


•  Wellington's  dispatch,  March  20,  1814. 
f  Soalt's  proclamation,  Tarbc?,  March  '^0. 
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Sur  Anbe  to  Vandoeuvres,  the  enemy,  in  gteat  force  ftp- 
before  Bar   Sur   Aube,    ivhere   General  Wrede  was 
I  posted.    He  retired  before  them,   and  abandoned  the  place< 
[Princft  Schwartzenberg,  immediately  afterwards^  sent  orders 
|to  retake  it.    This  was  immediately  done  by  the  Bavarians, 
Iwho  drove  the  enemy  from  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
I  ':h  considerable  loss.     The  loss  of  the  Bavarians  was  trifling. 
JTlie  town  was,  however,  again  retaken  by  the  enemy,  but  the 
iBavarians  continued  to  hold  the  suburbs.     The  enemy  endea« 
jtoured  to  envelope  the  corps  of  General  Wrede,  by  posting  a 
»nsiderable  column  on  the  heights  in  the  direction  of  Levigny. 
'riiice  Schwartzenberg,  who  had  been  previously  determined 
attack  them,  now  accelerated  his  operations  for  that  pur- 
ose.   Count  Wittgenstein's  corps  were  assembled  in  front  of 
iilombe,  and  directed  to  pass  in  the  rear  of  General  Wrede's 
orps,  and  to  attack  the  column  of  the  enemy  which  were 
innving  in  the  direction  of  Levigny.     About  noon,  Wittgen- 
lein  arrivet!  on  the  heights.     The  contest  began.     It  was  ob- 
itioate  and  severe.     The  enemy's  cavalry  thrice  charged  to 
over  their  flying  infantry;  but  a  well  directed  fire  of  grape 
bot,  from  the  Russian  artillery,  drove  them  back  in  disorder, 
nd  General  Wrede  stormed  and  took  the  town  of  Bar  Sur 
bbe.*    Schwartzenberg  himself,  in  many  instances,  directed 
be  attack  of  the  Russian  troops.     He  was  slightly  wounded, 
was  also  Count  Wittgenstein.     The  enemy  was  defeated, 
riven  from  all  his  positions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube, 
nd  compelled  to  repass  that  river  at  IXurlancour,  where  Count 
nhlen  succeeded  in  doing  them  still  further  injury.    The  loss 
f  the  enemy  was  about  3,000  men,  and  their  discomfiture  after 
k  victories,  of  which  they  had  previously  boasted  so  much, 
represented  as  complcte.f     The  allies  crossed  the  Aube, 
|id  advanced  upon  Vandceuvres,  while  another  part  of  the 
ny  under  the  Prince  of  Wurtcmburg  and  Count  Guilay, 
irclied  upon  Bar  Sur  Seine,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  di- 
eted him  to  advance,  and  attaf;k  the  enemy  posted  at  Ferte 


*  Bulletin,  allied  amy,  Colotnbt,  March  2d,  1814. 
t  Lord  Burghersb'i  diipatch,  Fcbmary  97ih. 
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iSur  Aube,  ♦*  Or"  any  other  situation  where  he  inij,.<t  jinjl 
him."*  The  enctny  were  di  'ven  from  all  these  places,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wurtcmburg  was  directed  to  advance  upon  Troves  I 
\)y  the  right  of  the  Seine,  while  the  main  body  took  the  dircctl 
roau  '  V  VandceuVres;  which  place,  General  Fremont,  with! 
the  .'^nced  guard,  entered  on  the  1st  March,  after  asliatnl 
affaii  with  the  enemy.  The  French  army  at  this  place,  op.| 
posed  to  the  allies,  were  the  corps  of  Victor,  Oudinot,  and! 
part  of  that  of  Macdonald.  General  St.  Priest,  with  his  forctl 
Uad  arrived  at  Vitry  Sur  Marne;  and  General  Jaco  was  atl 
Joinville,  with  orders  to  join  General  St.  Priest.  Gcncrall 
Tettenborn  had  advanced  to  Fere  Chompenoise,  where  he  raeil 
with  a  French  force,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Vertus. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  with  the  main  nrmv,  no« 
returned,  with  increased  confidence  and  augmented  forcci 
against  Bonaparte.  In  another  quarter,  the  movements  wi 
still  mol'e  interesting.  The  situation  of  Bonaparte  was  dailij 
becoming  more  perilous,  though  he  certainly  made  extraordw 
nary  exertions  to  ward  off  the  blow.  But  it  was  obvious,  th 
the  crisis  was  approaching  whidi  was  to  decide  this  contest; 

^  Diingers  on  dangers  still  aitMind  him  grow, 
>  *' AirI  U>M  *>Mcvc^  ^  toU  •1)4  woe  to  woe." 

Blucher,  the  indefatigable  Bluchcr,  in&tead  of  retreating  iilonJ 
the  A^be,  and  keeping  in  communication  with  l^hwartz'jnber| 
DOW  took  a  step  wiiich  astonished  Europe,  and  which  alarmn 
and  confounded  the  enemy.     On  the  night  of  tha  24th,  h| 
threw  three  bridges  over  the  Aube  at  Baudemont,  and  passd 
the  whole  of  his  army  over  that  river  (hiring  the;  night,  wiibj 
out  being  perceivetl  by  the  enemy.     He  immediate!}'  tooktbl 
rond  to  Sezdiine,  from  which  place,  Marmont,  wlio  with  10,0 
nien,  way  marching  towards  Chalons,  fled  on  his  approach  I 
wards  Fertc  sous  Jouarre,  where  he  passed  the  Marne,  aw 
was  joined  by  Mortier  from  Chateau  Thierry,  with  a  foK 
nearly  equal  to  his  own,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  yon 


^lord  Bur£bcnh*$disp«tch,  March  Ist 
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i  ward;  DIuclier  followed  at  his  heels  with  his  whole  nrmy,  and 
detaching  Generals  Sackcn  and  Langeron,  he  directed  them  trt 
march  upon  Couiomiers  and  Chailly,  and  afterwards  to  pursue 
their  route  to  Meaux,  threatening  to  cut  off  Marmont  and 
Morticr  from  Paris.     This  bold  manceuvrt,  immediately  com- 
pelled these  Generals  to  abandon  Ferte  sous  Jouarre,  and  re- 
treat to  Meaux,  in  order  to  secure  their  communication  with  the 
Lpital.  General  Sacken's  force  took  possession  of  the  suburbs  oF 
IMeaiix'''  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne^  while  Genel'al  Sacken 
IHmseif  established  his  head  quarters  at  Triport,  the  enemy 
Ihaving  also  abandoned  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     On 
he  27th,  Blucher  passed  his  army  over  the  Marne  without  op- 
position.   Consternation  now  reigned  at  Paris,  so  lately  the 
icene  of  boasting  and  bravado.    The  beaten,  dispersed,  anni- 
kilated  army  of  Silesia  as  formidable  as  ever,  was  now  within 
hot  three,  but  two  marches  of  Paris;  while  an  army  equal  ia. 
jiumbers  was  advancing  from  the  North  to  join  it,  and  td 
thpre  was  nothing  to  oppose  in  its  march.  General  Win- 
f.igerode  had  occupied  Rheims,  and  detached  a  corps,  which 
ilso  occupied  Chaiea;'.  Thierry.     General  Bulow  was  ready  to 
bin  him,  and  General  Kleist  was  at  Legg-sur-Ourque,  and 
Itber  re-enforcemcuts  near  at  hand.     "  The  direction  of  Blu- 
her's  marcli,  (says  the  bulletin  of  the  oHics,)  must  give  rise  to 
l-eat  events."*    We  shall  presently  see,  that  it  did  so.    Event* 
the  utmost  importance  now  crowd  upon  our  attention. 
lanGeuvres  of  the  most  daring  and  extraordinary  kind,  and 
kttles  daily  fought,  most  obstinate  and  bloody,  were  about  to 
p  the  dreadful  drama  of  twenty-two  years  of  carnage  and  > 
cry. 
JThe  rapid  atid  unexpected  inarch  of  Bluehfer  again  towards 
Iris,  was  an  event  for  which  Bonapafte  was  by  no  means  pre* . 
jted.    He  seems  to  have  been  two  or,  three  days  before  he 
bH  credit  the  fact.     At  length,  however,,  bf  was  compelled:, 
Imovc.    He  had,  at  this  time,  only  a  choice  of  difHcultieSk 
Medid  not  follow  Blucher,  Pai-is  must  fall.   If  he^left  Schwart- . 
Ibcrg,  now  again  acting  on  the  offensive,  to  foll^w^  Blucher^ 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Grand  alUfed  ainnjr,  Colotnbc,  March  2d. 
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Paris  was  also  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  that  quarter^  I 
However,  the  danger  from  the  first,  demanded  his  immediate 
attention.     At  midnight  on  the  27th,  he  left  Troyes  with  all  I 
his  guards,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  marched  after! 
Blucher,  and  on  the  Ist  March,  reached  Ferte  sous  Jouarrc. 
Upon  his  advance,  tl«e  army  of  Blucher  fell  back  upon  Sols. I 
•ons,  where  it  effected  its  jurction  with  the  army  under  BuW.I 
Marmont  and  Mortier  again  advanced,  and  effected  thcirjunc.1 
tion  with  Bonaparte.     The  French  garrison  in  Soissons,  con- 
sisting of  1,400  men,  capitulated  on  the  Sd,  to  the  army  ( 
Blucher,  and  were  allowe!  to  retire  to  Villers  CoUerits.   Foij 
this,  the  governor  was  severely  censured  by  Bonaparte,  and 
sent  before  a  Council  of  Inquiry.     Soissons  had  20  pieces  i 
cannon,  and  ought,  (says  the  enemy,)  to  have  defended  itseifJ 
particularly,  as  it  heard  the  cannonading  of  tiic  advancinjj 
French  army,  and  "  because  a  battalion  ot  the  Vistula  quitta 
the  place  with  tears  in  their  eyes."*     Situate  as  the  Governoi 
was,  he  could  not  act  otherwise.     On  the  5th,  Bonaparte,  witi 
an  immense  force,  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  tin 
place,  but  without  success.     Ten  thousand  Russian  infantry  c 
the  corps  of  General  Count  Lan^jeron,  under  the  orders  o 
General  Rudzivich,  defended  the  place.    It  was  only  surrounil 
cd  by  a  broken  wall  and  ditch,  passable  in  many  parts. 
remainder  of  the  army  of  Blucher  was  on  the  opposite  si 
the  Aisne.     The  attack  began  soon  after  day  break, 
enemy  gained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbj 
and  made  two  desperate  attacks  upon  the  town  itself,  with  i 
the  troops  of  Marmont  and  Mortier*    Iii  each  he  was  repuls 
wiih  great  slaughter.     As  he  still  retained  the  greater  part  | 
the  suburbs,  he  unroofed  the  houses,  and  from  these  keptu{^ 
continual  fire  upon  the  troops  on  the  walls  of  the  town,  unj 
li'glit  put  an  end  to  th?  combat.     In  another  part  of  the; 
burbs,  the  Russian  infantry  continued  to  maintain  tberaselvl 
and  the  combatants  during  the  night  were  only  divided  bi 
few  houses  from  each  other.     The  Russian  loss  was  1,000  Ij 
^d  and  wounded;  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  much  greatj 


*  Bonap^e's  dispatch,  March  9th,  1814. 
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iMhis  troops  were  more  exposed.*    On  the  morning  of  the 
«tb  the  enemy  desisteil  from  his  attacks  upon  the  pbce  and 

I  retired.  :  *     •      , 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  Soissons,  Bonaparte  called  up 
I  his  army  to  his  right,  and  marching  in  that  direction  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  6th,  he  passed  his  army  across  the  Aisne  at 
[Bery  au  Ik",  and,  with  a  strong  force,  menaced  the  left  of 
Blucber's  arr.y  at  Craonc.     Blucher  penetrated  his  intentions, 
land  directei  General  Winzengerode,    with   10,000   cavalry, 
Ito  march  b)  way  of  Chavigny  and  Presle,  and  to  throw  himselT 
[jn  the  line  of  the  enemy's  communications  across  the  road 
Ifrom  Corbeny  to  Laon,     The  corps  of  Generals  Kliest,  Sack- 
len  and  D'York,  were  ordered  to  incline  towards  the  infantry 
Lf  General  Winzengerode,  which  sustained  the  extremity  of 
Ithe  position  near   the  villages  of  St.  Martins  and  Craone. 
jencral  Bulow,  with  20,000  men,  was  directed  to  mai'ch  and 
cupy  the  strong  and  important  position  of  Laon.    At  two 
1  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  under  cover  of  the  wood  of  Cor- 
tJDy,  the  enemy's  force  advanced  against  Blucher's  left,  with 
irge  bodies  of  skirmishers,  but  was  repulsed,f  though  the 
Umy,  with  his  wonted  disregard  of  truth,  asserts  that  he 
arried  the  heights.:}:    These  operations,  however,  were  only 
lie  prelude  to  a  more  general  and  sanguinary  affair,  on  the 
[th,  at  Craone,    Blucher,  who  was  aware  of  the  enemy's  inten- 
Ions  of  attacking  his  left,  directed  the  corps  of  Generals  Kliest 
nd  D'York  to  pass  the  river  Delctte,   in  the  direction  of 
I'resle  and  Leuilly,  to  sustain  the  movement  of  the  cavalry 
nder  Winzengerode,  and,  together  with  Bulow's  force,  to 
|ttack  the  enemy's  right,  should  he  push  forward  against  the 
oint  occupied  by  the  infantry  of  Winzengerode,  at  the  poiirt 
f  Craone.    General  Baron  Sacken  was  ordered  to  support  the 
ktter,  and  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  enemy's  left,  should  he 
jttack  on  the  other  side.     If  pressed  by  superior  forces,  be  was 
o:ected  to  fall  back  on  Laon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  with- 
bw  the  garrison  of  Soissons.     About  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
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ibrcnoon  of  the  71I1,  ihe  enemy,    vith  60,000  men,  auackwj 
the  position  occupied  by   Winzengnrode'i  infantry,  and 
the  snme   moment.  Marshal  Blucher  marched  to  the  nni  J 
where  he  Bupposed  the  cavalry  vrouid  be  formed,  in  ordor    I 
direct  the  operations  in  that  quarter  o^ainst  the  rii>lit  of  |lI 
enemy.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  cavalry,  from  variouif 
difticultics  during  the  preceding  night,  had  not  been  ubie  ta 
advance  beyond  Preslc,  with  the  exception  of  th,-  advunaJ 
f^uard,  with  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Marsliul  to  imderJ 
take,  with  effect,  the  important  operations  which  he  had 
view.      The  position  at   Craone,   therefore,  was  exposed  td 
tlie  undivided  fury  of  the  enemy,  who,  under  a  cnnnonad 
tnuly  tremendous,  made  every  effort  to  dislodge  the  allies  Iron 
their  position.     But  it  was  maintained  with  a  spirit  and  dcteJ 
uiinntion  above  all  praise,  by  Count  Strogonoffi  who  con 
innndcd  tlie  cavalry  in  the  Absence  of  Wimengeroilc,  and 
VVoronsofli  who  commanded  the  inf-.ntry.     The  attacks,  ho* 
rvor,  of  the  enemy  were  so  incessant,  while,  at  the  samctimd 
the  force  under  his  command  was  so  superior  to  those  immj 
iliatcly  opposing   him,  that  it  gave  liim   an  opportimiiy  1 
threatening,  and,  indeed,  endeavouring  to  turn  the  posiiid 
l)oth  on  the  right  and  left  sides  thereof,  so  that  General  Bara 
Sacken   was  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  positiol 
and  commencing  his  retreat  upon  Laon.    This  retreat  »| 
executed  in  t\\^  most  admirable  order,  so  that  fourteen  pip 
of  artillery,  which  had  been  dismounted,  were  carried  off  J 
the  allies.     The  enemy  merely  says  that  they  were  pursui 
fuur  leagues  along  that  space,  exposed  to  .the  fire  ot'ei^ 
pieces  of  cannon,*  but  fairly  acknowledges,  that  the  caval 
could  not  get  up  to  attack  them^  while  he  rates  the  number  j 
Ciuinon  which  the  allies  opposed  to  him  at  60  pieces.  Tlicbatlj 
of  Craonc*  was  both  obstinate  and  bloody;  and,  but  for  the  s 
dent  already  mentioned,  m'^ht  have  been  most  disastrous] 
the  enemy.     The  loss  of  the  allies  was  2000  killed  and  vouni 
ed.     The  son  of  Count  Strogonoff,  a  Lieutenant-Gcncral, 
killed,     Three  other  Russian  Generals  were  wounded.   Coii 
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Iworonsoff  had  five  officer-  of  his  personal    staff  woundciV. 
Ifhe  enemy  hod   four  generals,   viz.    Victor,    Grouchy,    La 
Isalle)  and  Clmrjicntior,  wounded;   and,   tVom  the  ndniirnble 
nanner  in  which   the   Russian  artillery  was  seiTcd,  his  loss 
Dust  hiive  been  very  grcot.*     He  acknowledges  it  was  800 
ulled  and  wounded,  while  he  estimates  the  loss  of  the  allies 
ora  5  to  SOOO  men.f     But,  as  he  acknowledged  that  the  po- 
lilion  which  they  held  was  very  favournhle,  there  can  be  no 
ubt  but  thht  his  loss  was  equal  if  not  greater  than  theirs. 
The  whole  army  of  Dlucher  was  concentrated  at  Laon, 
amounted    to    90,000    men,    whose    valour    had   been 
lied  in  many  a  bloody  field.      Since  it  entered  France  it 
lid  never  obtained  one  moment's  repose.     For    "  42   clays 
ist,  (said  Colonel  Lowe)  this  army,  which  appcaru  to  havo 
«!)  peculiarly  the  object  of  the  enemy's  distjuictudc  and 
|tac'..s,  has  been  marching  or  fighting ;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
neral  actions,  only  two  days  have  elap^^cd,  in   which  the 
(vaiice  or  rear  of  it  has  not  been  seriously  cngagou."|     But 
[liibours  were  not  yet  finished.     It  was,  indeed,  theparticu- 
object  of  the  enemy's  dread,  and  who  saw  no  safety  for 
nscif  but  in  its  destruction.     In  this,  also,  he  must  lose  no 
e.   Therefore  he  made  th^  desperate  attack  which  he  tiki 
Craohp,  upon  its  left,  in  order  to  defeat  ami  turn  it — cut 
lolF  from  any  communication  with  8t.  Priest,  and  its  sup* 
advancing  from  the  Eastward,  and  also  with  the  grand 
)»)',  under   Schwartzenberg;    and  by  defeating  it,   under 
circumstances,  to  force  it  !>ack  upon  the  Netherlands, 
ot,  to  sun    .nd  and  destroy  it  altogether;  when  Schwartz- 
lerg  would  only  have  remained  to  occupy  his   attention. 
I)is  he  was  foiled  at  Craone,  but  he  was  determined  to 
ic  a  stiil  more  desperate  and  general  effort  at  Laon. 
kfter  the  battle  of  Craone,  the  enemy  continued  to  follow 
lallied  army  to  its  strong  position  at  Laon.     On  the  8tb) 
was  much  severe  skirmishing  between  the  advance  of 
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the  French  ami  tlic  roar  of  the  allied  army.    The  vlHacc  nf 
Clucy  was  altacketl  seven  times  by  the  allies,  who  were,  accord. 
ing  to  the  enemy's  accounts,  each  time  repulsod.    The  Duke  I 
of  Ragusa  took  possession  of  the    "  village  of  Althiw  and 
was  successful,  snys  the  enemy,  throughout  the  dny.    At  lialf.l 
past  six  he  took  up  a  position.     At  seven,  the  nllie;)  rnnde  i| 
dash  of  cavalry,  one  league  in  the  rear,  where  the  Duke  i 
lleggio  hud  a  park  of  reserve.     The  Duke  of  Uagiua  pro 
eeeded  thither  quicklyt  hut  the  enemy  had  time  to  carry  o4 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon*     A  greot  part  of  the  personnel  vjj 
saved."*     Even  this  was  o  very  good  day's  work,  by  the  ad 
mission  of  the  enemy  himself. 

The  next  day,  however,  was  destined  to  behold  a  com| 
plcte  trial  of  strength  between  the  collected  unny  of  Bond 
parte,  and  the  united  force  of  Blucher.  Notwithstanding tb 
losses  which  it  had  sustained,  the  army  of  Bonupnrte,  on  tb] 
day,  amounted  to  80,000  nien,f  besides  some  detachments,  noj 
in  the  battle.  Vlucher's  force  was  90,000.  Both  cuminandei 
famous  for  their  talents — both  armies  brave  from  cxpcrieng 
and  the  principles  which  directed  their  conduct.  The  »Ie 
for  which  they  were  contending  was  of  the  first  importanij 
and  the  combat,  therefore,  was  most  likely  to  be  severe. 
fore  day-break,  on  the  9th,  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  uU  tlj 
formidable  force,  attacked  the  strong  position  of  Laon, 
«hief  efforts  were  directed  against  Blucher's  left.  Under  i 
\er  of  a  thick  fog,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  penetrating  j 
the  centre  and  right  of  the  allied  army  to  the  villages  of 
don  and  Semilly,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  suburbsj 
Laon.  The  fire  of  the  musquetry  reached  to  the  walls  of  [ 
town,  and  continued,  without  intermission,  until  about  elei 
o'clock,  when  the  fog  began  to  clear  away.  The  force  i 
positions  of  both  armies  were  now  distinctly  seen.  Gen 
Bulow,  with  the  centre  of  the  allied  army,  occupied 
and  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  stationed  on  the  plain  I 
low,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  town.  The  cavalry  was  ioj 
serve  in  the  rear.    The  enemy  was  immediately  driven  frooil 
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I  tillage  of  Semilly,  and  the  cavalry  from  tlie  rear  wore  ordered 
forward  to  turn  the  enemy'n  left  flank.     Here  the  bottle  wa» 
obstinately  contested  throughout  the  day,  without  any  further 
liuccMi  tlmn  dislodging  the  enemy  from  the  villages  which  ho 
occupied  during  the  time  the  fog  continued  in  the  morn- 
line;  unci,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Count  Woronsof}',  he 
oulJ  not  overcome  the  vast  force  which  the  enemy  had  in  this 
quarter.    Part  of  Bulow's  force  was  directed  to  advance  and 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  village  of  Ardon,  from  which,  after 
tbriikfirc  for  half  an  hour,  he  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
it  was  on  the  left,  however,  that  the  enemy  made  his  principal 
^gbrt.    About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  obscrv- 
I  advancing,  with  a  strong  force,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Khcinis,  and  became  immediately  engaged  with   the  corps 
D'Yurk  and  Kliest,  stationed  in  that  quarter.     He  took 
he  village  of  Althies,  and  continued  to  press  forward.     The 
lariilml,  who  hud  foreseen  this  important  movement,  directed 
kcken,  with  his  corps,  to  re-enforce  those  under  Kliest  and 
I'York,  and  the  whole  to  act  on  the  offensive.     These  gene- 
ds,  says  Blucher,  "  fulfilled  this  object  with  their  usual  abi- 
f,"*    It  was  here  that  the  battle  became  most  terrible  and 
cisive.     The  enemy  "  advanced   with  a  confidence  from 
|iich  he  must  have  arrogated  to  himself  every  success,"!  and 
1  a  formidable  battery*  of  at  least  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of 
Itillery,  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire  upon  the  allied  armv. 
lie  combat,  for  several  hours,   was  obstinate  and  blooH; , 
mncing  at  the  pas  de  charge,  the  enemy  encountered  the 
under  the  command  of  Prince   William   of  Prussia. 
>was  immediately  overthrown,  and,  towards  nightfall,  his 
|reat  became  a  disordered  flight.     He  was  pursued  on  the 
to  Corbcny;  seventy  pieces  of  cannon:}:,  a  number  of 
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baggage  waggons,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners  fell  intothel 
hands  of  the  victors.     On  the  right  and  the  centre,  the  enemyl 
still  maintained  himself  in  great  force.     The  coimtry  in  that! 
part  is  intersected  with  villages  and  small  woods,  which  wen 
favourable  for  his  operations.     The  who^e  of  the  loth  wasi 
cupied  in  severe  engagements  in  that  quarter.    A  wood  neail 
the  village  of  Clacy,  was  taken  and  retaken  four  or  five  differcnl 
times;  and,  finally,  remained  with  the  allies.     The  enemy  asaiJ 
attacked  the  village  of  Semilly,  but  without  success.    h,jn 
General  Bulow's  force  threw  itself  upon  the  road;  and,  8up 
ported  by  the  fire  of  the  troo^is  on  each  flank,  at  lust  conipcllei 
the  enemy  to  retire  from  this  part  of  the  field  also,  in  disordeij 
and  with  loss.   During  the  night  the  fire  of  his  bivomcqmvi 
apparent  along  an  extended  line;  but  hi  the  niorniiur  it  wJ 
found  he  was  gone,  and  the  allied  troops  immediately  ibllowei 
him  towards  Chavignon,  on  the  road  to  Soissons. 

Thus  ended  the  severe  and  memorable   battle  of  Laoi 
where  during  "  two  days  of  successive  attacks,  the  enemy  i 
pericnced  nothing  but  defeat  and  discomfiture,"  and  '^ihct 
forts  of  all  his  force  were  broken  against  and  recoiled  from  i 
bulwtiik,  which  the  fine  position  of  Laon  a£brded."*    Itwasj 
fact  the  death  blow  to  Bonaparte's  power.     It  was  now  evidei 
that  one  of  tlie  armies  of  the  allies  at  least,  could  encounter  wij 
success,  whatever  force  he  could  bring  against  itr    From  tq 
moment,  desperate  measures  and  desperate  counsels  were  folloi 
cd  by  him  as  the  only  remaining  chernce  of  extrkating  I 
from  his  perilous  situation.  Yet  his  piideand  his  vanity  still) 
kim  to  anticipate  the  total  destruction  of  his  numerous  eneini 
and  because  the  aHies  did  not  at  this  moment  make  the  uiit| 
their  superiority,  which  they  afterwards  did,  he  fondly  imaj 
ed  that  it  was  because  they  durst  not.     The  loss  on  both  sJi| 
in  the  battle  of  Laon,  from  the  great  number  engaged, 
from  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  action,  must  have  been! 
-vere;  but  no  official  dispatch  has  ever  taken  any  notice  ( 
amount,    if)  however,  we  are  to  estimate  it  by  the  battl 
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Criu)ne;  12,000  men,*  including  prisoners,  is  not  too  maiiy  lo 
itate  as  the  loss  of  the  enemy;  and  5  or  6000  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  the  side  of  the  allies.     But  I  have  no  certain  data  to  go 
upon  in  order  to  ascertain  this  point.     The  enemy  takes  no  no- 
llice  whatever  of  these  two  dreadful  days;  and  in  order  that  the 
Iteider  may  be  able  to  form  a  nrrare  correct  idea  of  the  little  ro- 
ird  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  enemy's  account  of  battles,  when 
Ithese  were  unfavourable,  I  shall  here  add  all  that  he  said  concern- 
sgthatof  Laon.    *•  The  Emperor's  head-quarters  were,  on  the 
Ithand  10th,  at  Cliavignon.     His  Majesty  judging  that  it  was 
e  to  attack  the  heights  of  Laon,  fixed  his  head-quar- 
tn,  on  the  1  Ith,  at  Sois8ons."f    The  people  in  Paris  must 
lertainly  have  thought  it  wonderful,  how  their  Empci:or  found 
limpmible  to  attack  the  heights  of  Laon,  occupied  only  by 
he  "wreck"  of  that  army  which  he  had  beaten,  dispersed,  and 
nnihilated,  at  Montmirail,  Chateau   Thierry,  and   Craonc. 
bch  8  system  of  delusion  was  never  established  by  any  govem- 
lent,  nor  countenanced  by  any  people.    *'  Frenchmen,"  said 
lluchcr,  "  you  are  deceived  by  lying  accounts  of  advantages,  of 
ch  it  is  pretended  that  the  French  troops  have  obtained. 
I  order  to  judge  of  the  events  of  the  war,  you  have  only  to  in-. 
bireofthe  inhabitants  of  Laon,  concerning  what  happened  on 
!  9th  and  10th  of  this  month,  on  which  days  the  French  ar- 
commanded  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  person,  was  to- 
jjty  defeated  under  the  walls  of  that  town:  ask  them  if  they 
I  not  see  Uie  army  fly  before  our  victorious  troops,  if  they 
Ive  not  seen  the  trophies  of  our  victory,  consisting  of  50  pieces 
jcannon,  of  numerous  caissons,  and  some  thousands  of  prison- 
V  And  it  was  besides,  only  a  part  qfthe  army  intrusted  to  my 
nandi  >vhich  gained  tliis  decisive  victory,  while  another  part 
de  themselves  masters  of  Su  Quintin,  where  they  took  45 
i  of  brass  cannon.":):    The  conduct  of  the  supporters  of 
naparte  at  this  moment  was.  truly  ridiculous.    They  consol- 

IColonel  Cook  sayi,  after  thejr  retrutedj  "that  the  road  is  covered  with  their 
liind  wounded."~Dispatch,  March  1 2tl», 
I  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  March  1 2th,  1 81 4. 
iBlucbcr'soddrcM,  Laon,  March  13th, 
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ed  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  enemy's  artillery,  pWp  i  j 
on  the  heights  nearest  Paris,  would  "  not  reach  one  tenth  of  I 
the  diameter  of  the  town,  that  is  to  the  most  populous  quarJ 
ters,"*  and  that  before  six  houses  could  be  burnt,  an  enemvl 
would  expend  as  much  ammunition  as  would  be  necessary  for  A 
campaign.  "  Count  Platoff  (said  they)  boasts  that  he  willenterl 
and  quit  Paris  at  full  gallop,  with  his  Cossacks,  after  havinj 
set  fire  to  500  parts  of  the  city,  without  losing  10  men—but  itj 
would  be  easy  to  barricade  the  streets,  and  to  present  at  everv! 
point  an  efficacious  resistance.     It  would  be  only  necessary  td 
shut  the  barriers  on  the  enemy's  troops,  (had  their  army  entcrj 
cd)  in  order  to  cause  their  extermination  tp  the  last  man." 
This  was  orie  way  of  catching  a  victorious  army. 

The  French  government  and  their  supporters  tried  even 
method  which  they  could,  at  this  moment,  to  rouse  the  pcopU 
of  France  against  the  allies,  by  depicting  their  conduct  in  tb 
most  odious  colours,  and  by  publishing  that  their  objects  weij 
of  the  most  vengeful  description.     That  excesses  were  com 
mitted  by  the  troops  there  can  be  no  doubt.    It  would  iJ 
been  extraordinary  indeed  if  it  had  been  otherwise;  but  nevJ 
were  there  such  a  body  of  men  assembled  together  in  whiq 
more  attention  was  paid  to  discipline,  arul  more  earnest  eiidei 
vours  not  to  offend  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  France,  or  I 
respect  the  laws  of  humanity.     Th'*  greatest  part  of  the  cxci 
ses  snid  by  the  enemy  to  have  been  committed  by  the  alliJ 
and  particularly  the  Cossacks,  it  is  well  known  were  commit^ 
by  the  enemy  himself;  and  no  severe  measures  were  resorted  j 
against  the  inhabitants,  till  the  instigations  of  their  governina 
led  them  to  destroy  the  soldiers  of  the  allied  armies,  whercverthj 
found  them  separated  from  their  corps.     ^*  Every  Frencbraai 
said  their  government,  ^*  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  ought  to  gl( 
in  resisting  and  making  a  barbarian  bite  the  dust,    ytratagem 
open  force — every  thing  is  permitted  against  the  enemy 
brings  us  misery  and  slavery.     The  tocsin  of  death  must  sd 
wherever  he  appears  "\   Why  then  was  the  inhabitants  of  Mo 
ghot? — by  what  law  were  they  punished?    France  was  too  I 
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I  in  acting  "PO"  the  principle  here  laid  down,  and  «  do  unto  her  as 
,lie  hath  done  unto  you,"  was  justice  on  the  part  of  Europe.     It 
was  not  till  the  above  order  was  acted  upon  that  the  allied  Gene- 
rals hiwi  recourse  to  severe  measures.     Then,  indeed,  the  allied 
Loklierii  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  against  those  who  courted  and 
who  provoked  such  measures.   "  Excesses,"  said  Blucher,  «  have 
Ibecn  committed  by  our  soldiers:  this  proceeded  from  a  senti- 
Imeiit  of  revenge  which  they  cherished,  because  several  of  their 
Iconirades  had  been  murdered   by  the   inhabitants.     I   have, 
liowever,  repressed  them.     I  have  had  the  guilty  punished, 
liven  with  death;   but  reflect  that  there  is  no  more  certain 
iiieans  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  than  to  remain 
niiictly  in  your  houses;  not  to  shut  your  doors,  which  are  then 
Lf  necessity  forced  open ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  keep  up  any 
ommimication  with  our  enemies,  or  to  take  up  arms  against 
lis.  I  have  not  punishedi  as  I  might  have  done,  the  cruelties 
»mmitted  by  some  towns  and  villages  against  couriers  and 
fcnijle  soldiers  of  the  allied  army,  hoping  that  my  proclamation 
]rould  call  them  back  to  their  duty.     But  I  inform  you,  that, 
om  this  day,  stronger  measures  shall  be  adopted;  and  that 
lie  towns  and  villages  whose  inhabitants  shall  dare  to  take  up 
nis  against  our  troops,  or  oppose  our  military  operations, 
kail  be  burnt,  painful  as  it  will  be  to  me,  to  be  compelled  in  this 
tanner  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty."* 
I  Apiinst  this  line  of  conduct,  France  had  no  right  to  remon- 
trate  or  to  complain.     It  had  been  her  own  conduct,  for  20 
ars,  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  without  either  pity  or  re- 
ft.   I  might  fill  a  volume  with  their  malignant  proclama- 
jsns  on  this  head,  but  let  the  following  suffice.     "  If  the  blood 
[  a  single  Frenchman  had  been  shed,  I  was  determined  to  e- 
|ct  on  the  ruins  of  Pavia,  a  column,  with  this  inscription, 
re  icfls  ihe  city  of  Pavia.     I  ordered  the  municipality  to  be 
ot,  and  seized  200  hostages,  whom  I  have  sent  to  France."| 
|Any  who  treat  us  as  enemies  to  them,  we  will  be  terrible  as 
I  tire  from  heaven;  we  will  burn  the  houses  and  lay  waste 
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*  Bluchcr's  proclamation,  Laon,  March  13th,  1814. 
\  Bnniiparte's  dispatch,  PcEchicrra,  June  1st,  1796. 
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the  territories  of  villages  ivhicb  shall  take  part  in  a  war  mi 
ivliich  they  ha-'c  no  concern,"*  Every  inhabitant  convicted} 
of  having  fired  at  a  Frenchman,  shall  be  shot,  and  his  hous. I 
set  on  fire.  Every  village  which  shall  take  up  amis  shall  ImI 
burnt"!  Thc^e  decrees  were  put  in  execution,  without  mercyl 
and  could  France  expect  that  her  own  odious  principles  were! 
not  to  be  tssmc'.  against  herself?  Could  she  who  alone  was! 
guilty  expect  to  escape?  Impossible! 

The  soldiers  of  the  allied  arm}^  said  the  enemy,  had  tlieutJ 
fc»r  destruction  of  the  French  nation  in  view.  We  have  al^ 
ready  noticed  sonxe  of  their  expressions,  indicati»^<r  that  wishj 
but  whicli  in  reality  carried  nothing  extraordinary  or  unexj 
pectcd  in  them.  It  was  what  the  French  nation  deserved: 
least  the  soldiers  of  the  allied  army  could  not  be  expected,  iq 
such  moments,  and  after  such  provocations,  to  draw  any  ih 
iinction.  Nor  could  the  feelings  of  unqualified  resentment  aiti) 
threats  of  vengeance  be  expected  to  be  confined  to  the  mindj 
of  the  soldiers  ulone.  All  ranks  of  men  in  Europe  hqd  equallJ 
sufferer!  from  French  atrocities.  During  the  time  that  tb 
French  held  Cliateau  Thierry,  said  the  Moniteur,  anofficen 
extreme  elegance  and  politeness  of  manners f  was  observed,  hyl 
liost,  to  carry  "  under  his  waistcoat  a  small  bag  of  bin 
satin,  suspended  by  a  silken  ribbon.  There  was  a  heart  em 
broidered  in  the  middle  of  the  bag,  and  beneath  it  a  Kussiai 
inscription."  The  officer  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  "  j);rjt 
Kohich  his  mistress  had  made  him  hejore  his  depariure^^  and  tbi 
tlie  reason  why  the  heart  was  not  "  accompamed  % 
/lame"  was,  as  expressed  in  the  "  Russian  motto,  that  /I 
heart  shotdd  receive  its  jlame  only  in  Paris"X  These  tliini 
were  considered  by  many  as  ibrgeries  on  the  pnrt  of  lU 
enemy;  but,  I  confess  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  gencn 
nccuracy;  and  do  think,  that  with  regard  to  this  last,  that  ill 
ingenuity  might  have  produced  forgeries  more  likely  to  saj 
)>is  purpose.     There  is  nothing  at  all  incredible  in  the  leli 


*  Donapartc's  proclamation  to  tlie  Tyrolese,  Juno  14th,  1796. 
f  Augercau's  do.  June,  1 796. 
f  Moniteur,  Paris,  M«rch  IGtb,  18I4i 
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ijon*  and  there  had  been  but  too  good  grounds  given  for  cal- 
forth  from  millions  in  Europe  such  unmitigated  anger. 
In.    jjufii    Paris,    some     houseless    inhabitant    of    Moscow 
nieht    with  justice,   have  carried    the  flaming   torch.     To 
iver  her  with  ashes,   and  her   inhabitants   with  misery, — 
e  wife,  or  some  sister,  some  lover  like  Paulowna,*  nai/y  tlie 

,  iiijro  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  description  prcviiotisly  given,  tliat  tliw 
Icjr  alluded  to  was  tbe  destined  husband  of  the  once  happy  Faulowna.  The  story 
/tkU  unfortunate  young  lady  is  of  such  an  afflicting,  and,  at  the  same  tine,  at- 
M  nature,  that  the  reader  will  pardon  mc  for  trespassing  upon  his  time  in  re- 
ini  it  at  length  as  recorded  by  Lebautne^  an  eye>witness  to  what  he  relates. 
Ill  the  midst  of  those  tragic  scenes  of  pillage,  violence,  and  destruction,    which 
lied  tbe  time  of  the  abandoned  French  soldiers  in  Moscow,  their  cupidity 
I  pgrticulsrly  directed  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  Czars  in  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
ei,  wbicii  was  reported  to  conluin  great  riches.     I'hey  entered  that  solemn 
ide— they  searched  in  vain  for  wealth — they  found  none.     They  were  about  t» 
Hire,  when,  suid  M.  Lebaum«,  they  "  at  length  perceived,  at  the  end  of  a  dark 
illety,  a  lamp,  the  faalf>eztinguished  Ught  of  which  fell  on  a  smaR  altar.     They 
Lmtdiately  proceeded  towards  it,  and  the  first  object  which  presented  itself  to  their 
nw,  was  a  youBg  female  elegantly  dressed,  and  in  the  attitude  of  devotion. 
t  the  noise  of  the  soldiers  the  unhappy  girl  screamed  violently,  and  fell  into  a 
wn.   In  this  situation,  she  was  carried  before  one  of  oiur  generals. 
["Aslon^^as  I  have  life  I  shall  retain  the  impression  which  the  appearance  of 
..ig  lady,  pale,  and  almost  dying,  produced  on  my  mind.     Hercotmtenance, 
|«hich  gfief  and  despair  were  equally  legible,  was  irresistibly  interesting.     As 
r  recollection  returned,  she  seemed  to  deprecate  the  care  which  was  employed 
[ncalling  her  to  life.     White  we  gazed  on  her  lovely  form,  every  bosom  was 
ifiiied  with  pity,  and  we  were  all  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  liet  lu's- 
The  general,  in  particular,   hut  from  •i^fferent  motives,   seemed  eager  to 
r  it;  and  sending  most  of  those  whs  were  present  away,  he  begged  kcr  to 
|ite  to  him  her  misfortune. 

'  Of  what  use,"  said  she,  "  would  it !«  to  mention  to  you  a  home  which  will 

[be annihilated?  Suffice  it  that  the-  name  of  my  father  is  celebrated  in  the 

lory  of  our  empire,  and  that  he  is  now  serving  with  distinction  in  the  army, 

k  is  gloriously  ighting  in  the  cause  of  our  country.     My  name  is  PaHlowna. 

I  the  day  preceding  your  entrance  into  Moscow,  I  was  to  be  united  to  one  of 

|;oung  warriors,,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mcgaisk.     But 

lit  the  nuplial  tolemnities,  my  father  was  informed  that  the  French  were  at  the 

s  of  the  city,  and,  suspending  our  marriage,  and  taking  my  husband  with  him, 

f  hastened  to  join  the  army.     Early  on  the  following  morning,  being  with  my 

cti'd  family,  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon;  and  the  noise  evidently  ap- 

khing  nearer,  we  no  longer  doubted  that  we  must  quit  Moscow.     In  the  midkt 

hi«  dreadful  tumult,  I  fled  with  my  rslations;  but  when  we  arrived  near  the 

liu,  an  in)iD«nse  aowd  met  ut,  aad  ruahing  basti'iy  by,  pturted  me  iVom  mv 
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beautifid  biii  ill  fated  Paulcnona  herself  whose  inviolable 
lum  had  beert  reduced  to  ashes,  and  whoiic  spotless  hoi    J 
had  been  violated  by  the  Gallic  banditti,  might,  ^ith  iKst,  J 
have  becjueathed  to  her  distracted  lover,  «  ])rt«sent  li^a..  i 
here mentionetl, engraved witli tears — ernbtoid:;* ' ,  jn anrri jsi, 
and  surnmnded  with  the  dreadful  wordf»  "  //rtw*  ■  «;,v/ .   . 
geancv,^*     And  ii  he  had  executed  his  comuiissiun  lo  iIjoiuiikm 
letter  of  it,  whcrtis  the  feeling  of  the  I  urn  an  'osoni  wliiduoulJ 
with  justice  have  bi.imed  Jjin  i*     What  right  had  FiuncetJ 
expect  any  thin«T  elsei*    Yet,  notwithstanduM,'  iJ.l  tlicsot  rri'^ 
pictures,  France,  comparatively  spejkinp,  rcniaineil  liccdlcv  til 
the  calls oi'  lier  (iovernnient.     ller  pcopl.,'  coukl  ijot  j"    'h\ni 
jretoUcct,  that  the  measures  which  it  had  puisucd  hadijisi]] 


tnaihi-  .^nd  sislors.  I  endeavoured,  in  vnirt,  to  re-al  tlicm  by  my  cries. 
noi^e  o(  mitis,  and  the  cries  of  an  infuriati'd  populace,  overpovn;rL'd  my  focble  void 
iUil,  ii:  an  instant.,  I  was  rendered  truly  nuhcrabU*.  'Iliu  Fiemli,  mtainvliilc,  i 
nctrattd  into  the  town,  and,  driving  all  before  then/,  advanced  tnwaids  the  KrcJ 
lin.  To  find  n  shelter  against  their  excesses,  I,  witii  many  others,  ran  into  tlid 
tadel,  whiih  was  consideretl  a  place  of  security.  As  1  lould  not  mix  ivitli  tlicccJ 
.iMtants,  1  retired  to  the  church  St.  Michael,  seeking  refu;';c  anioi)}r  tlic  graves  off 
Czara.  Kneeling  near  their  sepulchre,  t  invoked  the  iimncs  of  tiio^;  illu^trid 
founders  of  our  country,  when,  on  a  sudden,  some  wicked  soldiers  broke  in  upj 
uay  retreat,  and  dragged  me  fmvi  an  invioluhk  and  nucrM  asi/lum." 

When  the  unhap)>y  girl  had  finished  her  history  she  shed  a  torrent  of  kars;  i\ 
throwing  herself  at  the  General's  feet,  implored  him  to  respect  lier  virtui.',  i 
restore  her  to  her  relations.     He  was  more  interested  by  her  beauty  than  by  her\ii 
but,  pretending  to  pity  her  misfortunes,  he  pledged  himself  lo  rdicve  tlim. 
t/iTered  her  his  house  as  a  protection;  and,  to  retain  her  there,  he  proinisixi  loj 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  her  father  and  her  destined  husband.   But,  \ 
knew  the  disposition  of  the  man,   I  clearly  perceived  that  his  appurrnt  genm 
was  only  a  snare  to  deceive  tlie  innocent  Paulowna.     There  wanted  nothiiij;ii 
to  complete  the  horrors  of  tliat  day,  when  he  resolved  to  outrage  virtue,  and  lit 
ducc  innocence,  and  we  aflenvards  found  that  neither  noble  blood,  nor  the  cam 
{f  youth,  nor  even  the  tears  of  beauty,  were  respected."     Why  is  the  name  of  J 
villaiiii  not  given  to  the  world,  that,  if  he  has  escaped  being  food  for  the  "do'A 
the  crows"  in  Russia,  he  might  be  shunned  as  a  pestilence,  or  be  campeikT 
herd  witli  those  brutes,  of  whose  feelings  he  so  largely  partakes.     Tlie'^  tliioji 
not  related  by  one  who  would  exaggerate,  but  by  one  who,  in  the  true  charact 
his  nation,  considered  the  Russian  campaign  unjust  merely  because  it  was  uosuci 
ful.    Yet  such  scenes  were  but  a  small  part,  indeed,  of  those  horrors  «hicbj 
lie  barbarity  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  inhabitants  9f  Moscow,  and  whicbi 
coticcd  in  another  place. 
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falltd  ibrtli  the  severest  retribution;  and  tliere  can  be  nc 
(!mil)t  but  that  the  indignation  of  Europe  was,  at  this  moment, 
rilled  fovtli  to  its  highest  pitch;  But  the  French  people  were 
iiiso  a\^a>"«  *'"^'^  't  ""'^  ^^^^  robberies  and  cruelties  of  the 
rreiK'h  soldiers  tiiemselvcs  which  desolated  France.     The  fol- 

ing  document  is  a  convincing  proof  of  this;  and  though 
iiiose  things  did  not  oi)pear  in  the  French  papers  at  the  time, 
siillthcv  wt'i'<?  "ot  the  less  true:-^ 

<Tlic  Emperor  expresses  his  displeasure  with  the  army,  on 

count  of  the  excesses  to  which  it  has  abandoned  fVsr//— these 
excesses  wiiich  are  always  blameable,   become  more  crimin;il 
when  they  are  committed  on  our  own  territory.     Tiie  com- 
manders of  the  difllL-rent  corps  and  the  generals  are  wtirncd, 
[  tliiit  they  are  responsible  for  these  excesses.     The  inhabitants 
cmlivhere  fijt  and  the  arvtif  rvhich  ought  to  defend  the  coan- 
bry  to  hecome  its  scourge.     The  troops  belonging  to  the  ar- 
tillery and  baggage  arc   described   as  most  culpable.      The 
(ommanders  of  these  corps  ought  especially  to  take  proper 
measures  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  disorders."*     After 
hiis,  who  can  listen  to  serious  complaints  agninst  the  conduct 
lef  the  allied  armies,' 

From  the  fatal  fields  of  Laon,  where  Bonap&rtc  had  been 
jso  completely  foiled  in  his  grand  object  and  desperate  attack, 
he  drew  off  his  forces,  and, 'still  persisting  in  his  object  of 
deparating  Blacher's  army  from  that  of  Schwartzenberg,  he 
narched  in  the  direction  of  Rheims;  General  St.  Priest,  who 
hd  also  with  hint  the  corps  of  General  Jngoit,  had  obtained 
ossession  of  that  town,  on  the  12th,  where  he  took  SOOO  pri- 
oners;  and  their  force  amounting,  according  to  the  accounts 
|f  the  enemy,  to  16,000  men,  though  it  was  probably  more, 
Iccupied  the  place,  and  kept  up  the  communication  between 
pe  army  of  Blucher  nnd  the  main  army.     The  enemy  turned 

1  his  force  against  this  place;  and,  on  the  13th,  after  an  ob- 
[inate  engagement,  in  which  General  .St.  Priest  was  killed, 

I*  Order  of  the  day  by  Bonapartp,  dattd  Nogent,  February  Gtl),  1814.~See  M. 
fraiid's  campaign,  1814. 
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>*Kile  gnllniilly  leading  on  his  men,  the  onomv  mndi'  IiIiuhI, 
niastei*  of  the  phice.     The  enemy  was  repeatedly  repulsed  in 
his  attempts,  but  his  immense  superiority  of  force  tiiablid  him 
to  succeed,  though  witli  considerable  h)!!i8.     lie  estinmud  iln; 
loss  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  at  5000  in  prisoiicis  alone 
22  pieces  of  cannon,  and  100  baggage  waggons;  while  his  own 
h)ss  was  only  100  men.*     But  Captain  Harris  stales  positively 
that  the  total  loss  of  the  allies  diil  not  exceed  2000  mi-ii,  nml 
7  pieces  of  cannon,  and  adds,  that  the  loss  of  the  eiieiuy,  tVoiu 
the  obstinate  defence  made,  "  conUl  not  but  be  great."f    '[\,A 
allied  ft)rces  abaniloned    llheinis,   and   marched  upon  Luon 
where  they  joined  the  army  under   liJucher.     The  death  ot'l 
General  St.  Priest  gave  Bonaparte  an  opportunity,  which  liej 
ongerly  seized,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  had  been  soiuc-l 
thing  miraculous  in  it.     "The  same  battery  of  ciuinoii  which 
had  killed  General  Morcau  before  Dresden,  (s«aid  he)  uiortallyj 
wounded  General  St.  Priest,  who  had  come  at  the  iteail  ofl 
the  Tartars  of  the  desart,  to  ravage  our  beautiful  countrv."t| 
That  battery  of  cannon  certainly  never  ])r  -sed  the  bridge  of 
Leipsic.     The  ignorant  corporal  settled  that  ])oiiit  in  a  satiir 
lactory  manner.    The  conduct  of  General  St.  Priest,  says  heJ 
*'  was  worthy  of  a  turncoat.     In  all  times  turntoats  have  been 
the  most   cruel    enemies   of  their   eountry."§     (.'crtaiidy  th^ 
Emperor  of  France  and  King  of  Italy  was  a  liviii|f  wiinea 
that  tiii»  was  sometimes  the  case.     Bonapi  rte,  at  this  tiniej 
applied  the  maxim  to  a  '.vrong  persSon.     Forgetting  his  diia 
ters  at  Laon,  and  exulting  in  his  success  at  Kheims,  he  (i!i 
braced  the  opportunity  to  launch  out  into  a  stattniciii  of  in 
perilous  situation  in  which  the  allies  stood,  with  all  the  strunj 
fortresses  in  their  rear,  and  the  inhabitants  in  die  difiireii 
provinces  determinedly  hostile  to  them.     "  The  plan  ofilij 
enemy's  campaign,  (said  he,)  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  i 
general //c»Krr«  dash  upon  Paris."  II     No  doubt  it  was  so. 


•  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  Marcli  1 4th,  1811. 
f  Captain  Harris'  dispatch,  March  14th,  1811. 
I  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  March  14tli,  1811. 
§  Du.  do.  do.         12th. 
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was  the  vengeful  Iwiora  of  angry  millions,  wliose  uplifted 
grins  were  dctenuinetl  to  lujach  the  seat  of  all  thoir  misery. 
It  was  here  tlie  appulling  wutchword  of  ubsembleil  nations, 
whose  iurriiig  interests  were,  Jm  this  object,  cordially  united. — 
Wlio,  though  with  diflerent  manners,  and  speaking  dillerent 
liiiiirua<'cs,  were  here  animated  with  a  feeling  which  all  under- 
stood—whose object  was  noble— , whose  indignatioji  was  just. 
Such  hoima  dashes  were  not  to  oe  treated  lightly.  I'hcy 
scared  Napoleon  from  Moscow  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  wcj'enowa  upon  a  lai-ger  scale,  to  frighten  liimto  a  strang- 
er plnce. 

Wliilc  J^onaparte  was  occupied  North  of  the  Marnc, 
1  Scliwartzenberg  was  again  on  the  advance  to  Paris,  along  the 
1  Seine.    The  J'rince  of  Wurtemburg  overthrew  the  corps  of 

[acdoiald,  opposcti  to  him;  took  possession  of  Bai  Sur  Seine 

|oiithe'28th  lebruary,  and  advanced  upoii  Le  Maison  Blanche 

■oil  tlie  2(1  of  March.     The  main  boily  of  the  army  followed 

Oiidinot,  along  the  road  to  Troyes,   fiom  wliich  place  the 

Iprince  Marshal  was  determined  to  dislodge  them.     A-^cord- 

Liijlv,  alter  a  well  concertetl  attack,  in  which  the  enemy  was 

ilrivcu  from  all  his  positions,  with. the  loss  of  10  pieces  of  can- 

poii,  5i  oilicers,  and  3000  men,*  prisoners;   the  allied  army 

intiTL'd  the  place,  frojn  which,  in  order  to  save  it  from  dcstruc- 

|ion,  the  enemy  were  allowed  only  half  an  hour  to  evacuate  it. 

K'q  sooner  Imd.he  done  so  than  the  .billies  commenced  the  pur- 

liiit.   The  Prince  of  Wurtqmburg  carried  the  position  of  Le 

flm-)  Blauclic,  and  pushed  his  cavalry  upon  the  road  to  Sens. 

Bcbv,'ai'tzeiiberg,  who  ilirected  every  operation  himself,  and  was 

iwiiys  with  the  foremost  in  advance,  along  with  Wittgenstein 

nd  Wredc,  followed  the  enemy  closely,  made  several  charges 

b)on  ills  rear,  in  which  a  luunber  of  prisoners  were  taken; 

Ue  him  across  the  Seine  at  Nogent;  where  the  enemy  de- 

Iroyed  the  bridws,  and  set  fire  to  the  town,  in  order  to  retard 

k  advance  t)f  tlio  allied  army.     In  order  to  keep  up  the  com- 

luiiication  iviih  Bluchcr,and  to  learn  what  he  was  about,  Platof)^ 

[til  iiOOO  Cossacks,  was  detached  to  follow  the  rear  of  Boua- 

•  Loud  Burgbersb's  dispatch,  Troyei)  March  4tlj. 
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^artc'o  nrmy,  upon  the  Marno,  nnd  to  Imrrnss  it.     lie  took  fW 
town  of  Aids  Sur  Aubc,  with  the  French  garrison  in  jt,  m,,! 
then  advanced  upon  Sczunne,  and  Montniirnil.     The  tulv;,(n„ 
of  the  allied  army  threw  bridges  over  the  .Seine  lU  i'mit  Sn, 
Seine,  crossed  that  Mtrenui,  and  advanced  upon  I'rovins,  wlm^ 
tlic  Duke  of  Tarentum  had  united  his  troops.  Another  division 
.•ilso  advanced  iip«n  Nangis.     Paris  was  again  thrnitencd  oh 
this  side  with  as  great  danger  as  belore.     But  at  this  time  (the 
]6th)   Prince  Schwart/enberg  received  the  intelligoncc  of  the 
defeat  of  St.  Priest,  and  the. occupation  of  Rheiiiis,  vvliidi  cut 
off  his  connnunication  with  Blucher's  army,  nnd  Uit  liiiuinii 
siate  of  uncertainty  with  regor^l  to  its  operations.    He  vm 
prudently  susjiendcd  his  advance  till  he  shouhl  ascertain  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  that,  quarter.     Schwart/enbert;  was  Jim 
bhimed  for  want  ibr  activity,  nay,  of  lukewaruuiess  ia  the  cum,  I 
These  charges  were  unfounded  and  unjust.     It  wns  easv,  in-j 
deed,  to  aay,  why  did  be  not  pusii  on  to  Paris.     Schwnrtzen. 
berg  was  in  the  middle  of  a. country  completely  laid  waste,  in. 
tersected  with  numerous  rivers,  on  whioli  ail  the  hridiresJMlj 
been  broken  <low{i.     AH  Im  supplies  for  his  nuinoroos  aviwl 
were  to  come:from  his  rear;  at  least  ho  neither  could,  nor  \v;is| 
it  prudent  he  should  depend  upon  any  other.     Theso  could 
be  moved  so  rapidly  as  sanguine  minds  imagincxl,  wluire  evtryj 
road  was  cut  up.     The  liite  of  Napoleon  in  Iiiis-sjia  was  biM 
'heir  eyes,  and  ithey  would  have  been  mad  to  have;itttdi 
similar  manner.     Aware  that  Bonaparte  would  probahh  tn^ 
deavour  to  throw  liimsolf  in  his  rear,   Prince  ^chwavt/eiihrr|| 
was  determined  to  withdraw  the  army  hi  advance,  and  iiiaicij 
upon  Chalons,  to  co-operate  with  Marshal  BluchiT.    lieiicj 
cordingly  recalled  the  army  iicross  the  Seine;  auil,  iibandoiiinj 
Troyes  a  second  time,   he  marchetl  upon  Arcis  Sur  MA 
Scarcely  had  Sch war tzon berg  adofited  this  plan,  wlitn  it «« 
learnt  that  Bonaparte  hiul  leit  llheims  on  .the  Kiili,  witlii 
greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  taken  possession  of  FtrcChainj 
penoise  and  Sezanne.     Mortier  was  left  at  Rheims  to  obserj 
the  movements  of  Blucher.     Ney  was  directed  to  march  uiMJ 
.Chalons  Sur  Marnc,   which  place  he    entered  on  the  16tl| 
jBonaparte,  with  his  principal  force,  passed  the  Aube  on  tin 
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lft}\,  ill  Plm»ty5  and,  on  the  same  tluy,  the  yeujc  nt  Mcry,  fti- 
,,„„iiig,  hy  u  dfspcrute  push,  to  cut  ofl'  purt  of  the  allied 
^,„y.   IK'liiiltd  hi  his  ohjcct.     They  hail  already  retreated 
nd  concentrated  ut  Arcis  Sur  Aubu,  which  plucc  they  aban- 
niiiil,  und  took  .up  an  advantageous  position  bel'ore  it.     The 
iHiiiv  assembled  his  ibices  in  Uie  place,  ami  its  ncighbour- 
looil,  "ith  the  intention  of  attacking  the  allied  arniy^  which 
,;ij  rcailv   to    give  liim    battle.     Dreading,   however,  the 
Urtn'tli  ol"  the  position  which  they  helil,  ond  uncertain  what 
Laaiircs  illucher  nu;4ht  be  taking  in  his  rear,  he  suddenly  al- 
kcdliisplan;  and,  leaving  a  strong  rearguard  in  Arcis  Sur 
^ubt,  he  marched  off  with  the  rgst  ofjiis  army  in  tUc  direction 
i  Vitry.    The  rear  guard  oi"  the  French  army  was  immediate- 
I attacked  by  Wittgenstein;  nnil,  after  an  obstinate  action, 
Ihicli  began  at  three  o'clock  on  the  ut'ternoon  of  the  20th,  the 
nemy's  totce  wei'e  comjieiled  to  abanilou  Arcis,  in  which  they 
kistaincd  a  loss  of  at  lea.st  3000  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
lllthc  uccount  which  Bonupurtc  guj^e  of  this  serious  aifair  was, 
iat"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  arrived  ut  Arcis  Sur  Aubeou 
Ic'-'Olh,  in  tlic  morning."*     Why  he  leit  it  was  a  subject  not 
ortli  iiiti  while  to  disclose.  Learning  the  direction  which  Bona- 
kite  liud  taken,  Blucher  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion 
jjin  Laon.    Two  pontoon  bridges  having  bei'n  thrown  acrofis 
ALsnc,  the  whole  army  posscd  that  river  on  the  morning  of 
19tli,  tlie  Prussians  taking  the  road  to  Fisnies,  and  th*j 
ii«tii:ins  to  llheims,  ami  on  the  evening  oi'  the  same  day  again 
H'upied  tliat  city^  Mortie ;  retiring  before  them  in  tlie  direction 
I  Enornny,  ami  keeping  up  his  communication  with  the  force 
kler  Miuniont,  wore  to  the  Westward.     From  Rheims,  the 
my  under  iBluchor  pushed  forward  without  any  delay,  in  the 
ictiun  of  Chalons,  in  which  situation  we  must  leave  them 
I  a  short  time,  to  bring  i'orward  the  ojwrations  in  other  quar* 

lihe  negotiations  at  Chatillon,  which  had  lingered  for  some 
le,  and  excited  the  fears  of  Europe,  were  at  last  broken  off 
jthc  18th  March,  owing  to  the  insincere  dispositions  and  yet 

*  Bonaparte's  difpatc^,  March  20th,  1814. 
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lint  iiMLcl  arrojrnnce  of  iho  ciiomy:  whnt  the  conditioiiit  u|' (|,(^.| 
nigoliatioiis  were,  wc  arc  not  exactly  intorinul-  Imt  itissunj 
with  the  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  chief  coiuliti((i,Kj„m|^j, 
the  allies  would  make  peace  with  Huiiaparte,  ast  the  luadoliU 
Frcncii  nation,  were,  that  France  »houUI  be  ifclncal  \vitlii|,|j^,. 
undent  liniils;   that  she  bhouhl  pay  about  62  niiliiuns^urluJ 
the  amount  of  war  contributions  levied  by  her  on  tliu  diiili,,! 
governments  of  tJie  continent;  and  that  she  shoulil  siuiukIi 
for  a  number  of  years,  six  of  the  principal  forlresscs*  on| 
frontiers,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  that  sum,  and  ij 
her  future  good  behaviour.     To  these  -couditions,  liuiniliatinj 
indeed  to  French  vanity,  but  just  with  regard  to  FriiKJi  ami) 
tion,  Bonaparte  not  oniy  refused  to  accede,  but  insistal  uponr 
tuining  possession  of  Antwerp;  of  keeping  the  line  of  the  JUiin 
as  the  boundary;  that  Beauharnois  should  remain  KingoflialJ 
and  also  claimed  indemnities  for  the  territories ;uu!  ( rowiii)  wliitl 
his  brothers  and  other  dependents  had  lost.     'J'o  such  conili 
lions  it  was  impossible  that  tlie  powers  of  Furo})e  could  aiced^ 
and  Bonaparte  durst  not  make  iw?acc  uj)on  the  conditions  ol 
♦•d  to  him.     He  knew  that  France,  stript  ol'  lier  gloiv, 
drained  down  by  the  other  powers  of  Eurojie  witli  double  vk 
lance,  on  his  account^  would  instantly  turn  her  vengeance  aftaiiH 
him,  and  drive  him  from  a  throne  to  which  he  had  nu  just  iij|iil 
liy  the  advice  of,  and  with  i»ll  his  followers,  who  trembled  all 
recollection  of  their  crimes  and  ill  gotten  wealth,  lie  wan,  tlie 
ibre,  resolved  to  j)ersevere.     He  still  fondly  hopetl  for  n iliangej 
fortune,  ond  trusted  to  his  fate  and  destiny,  which  liis  llattcn 
had  so  often  persuaded  him  was  "  to  reign  aiul  coikjiici;" 
that  "  victory  belonged  to  him — war  to  his  age."f    His  an 
tion  had  now  placed  him  iu  a  situation  where  he  could  neitli 
advance  nor  retreat  in  safety,  and  in  wiiich  peace  was  use 
gerous  to  him  as  war.     But  while  he  had  j-esolved  upon  1 
future  conduct,   the  allies  had  also  determined  what  tbij 
must  be,  and  Europe,  in  arms,  supported  their  rcsolutid 
*'  The  negotiations  at  Chatillon,  (said  Blucher)  when  iku 


*  Strasburg,  Metz,  Valenciennes,  Lille,  Perpignan  and  Bayonne, 
f  CoBserroUve  Senate^  December  13th,  181:0. 
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irubliihfi't  ^'^'  convince  jou  timt  it  is  your  sovcroijrn  nlone 
IwIhh  i"  sp''*-'  "'  ^''"'  ''°  ''"^'*  ^"  y""'  ^'"'"^'"""l'}'  tl>«'ows  iVesli 
ebxtiitlcs  i»  '*'*^  wiiy," — but  "  ail  the  nations  of  Europe  combat 
jbroiit'twi.    The  event  cannot  be  doubtful."*     These  did  so. 
W'e  have  already  noticed  the  conduct  of  the   Fn-nch  jrovern- 
]i.iit,  with  regtird  to  the  arnuHtice,  and  will  And  it  equally  odi- 
tt,uiitlili»},'»"»»t''erul  with  regard  to  the  negotiations,  at  Chatil- 
loii.   I'roiM  the  moment  that  the  French  minister  of  Fonign 
Hjjirs  appeared  at  the  outpohts  of  the  allied  army,   which  had 
iro>se(l  the  Rhine,  "  all  the  proceedings  of  the  French  govcrn- 
tauit  liud  no  other  object  than  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to 
klimttlie  French  people,  and  to  throw  on  the  allies  the  odium 
fall  the  niiHeries  attendant  on  invasion.     Sonic  ))artial  udvan- 
jTcs  uccotnpanied  the  first  motions  of  an  army  collected  under 
lie  walls  of  Paris — the  last  hope  of  the  nation — the  remainder 
fa  million  of  warriors. — Immediately/  the  negotiations  at  Chat" 
'on  usiumcd  another  appearance.     The  French  plenipotentiary 
nainod  without  instructions,  and  went  aivajjy  instead  of  on- 
Irering  the  representations  of  the  allied  courts."     Their  pleni- 
Wntiaries  gave  in  a  preliminary  treaty,  the  ground  work  of 
restoration  of  Europe,  and  such  as  had  but  "  a  few  days 
|forc  been  presented  by  the  French  govetnment  itself,  at  a 
pment,  doubtless,  when  it  conceived  its  existence  in  danger. 
iiurtcen  days  elapsed  without  any  answer  being  returned  by 
]  French  government."     The  allies  then  insisted  upon  fixing 
^ay  for  an  answer,  leaving  the  French  minister  at  liberty  to 
\it  i  contre  projet.     "  The   10th  of  March  was  fixed  by  the 
btiml  consent  of  both  parties.     This  term  being  arrived,  the 
jeiich  minister  produced  nothing  but  pieces^  the  discussion  of 
tch,  far  from  advancing  the  proposed  object^  woultl  only  have 
ml  fruitless  negotiation."     A  delay  of  a  few  days  longer 
I  then  granted,  at  the  desire  of  the  French  minister,  when, 
["on  the  15th  March,  he  at  last  delivered  a  contre  jyrojet, 
tch  left  no  doubt  that  the  sufferings  of  France  had  not  yet 
nged  the  view?  of  its  government;  ixhichf  receding  from  vyhat 
H  itself  proposed f  demanded  in  a  newprojet  that  nations  which 
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*  Bliichcr's  proclamation  to  the  French  nation.  March  12th.  1814. 
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were  quite  foreign  to  France,  which  bv'a  domination  of  wflnvarr 
could  not  be  amalgnniated  with  the  French  nation,  should  i^ 
remain  a  part  of  it.     By  coAtiriuing  the  ncgotintious  iiudersml 
circuniStances,  the  allies  would  have  neglected  ^vLat  tliev  o\  ^ 
to  themselves;    they  would  from  that  moment  have  (Lviit  d 
from  the  glorious  goal  they  had  before  thoni,  their  cflbrts  woulJ 
have  been  turned  solely  against  their  own  people.     Pciice  aldiiJ 
can  heal  the  wounds  which  a  spirit  of  universal  cloniinion.  uiiixl 
ampled  in  history,  has  produced.     This  peace  shall  he  the  jwc^c  < 
£urope,  no  ot/ier  can  be  accepied" *  "  Frenchmen !  (said  ISi:liw;ii tj 
zeuberg,)  you  are  not  to  consider  us  culpable  for  the  calmiitij 
you  suffer,  but  the  government  under  which  you  have  so  u!i!'oi] 
tunately  lived  for  so  many  years.     Peace  alone  can  remove 
allied  armies  from  the  French  territory.  That  we  may  controuliJ 
re-enforcements  are  arriving  from  all  quarters.     New  battalicn 
cover  the  roads  from  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Iial 
The  result  isr  eeytain.     The  allies  will  make  no  peace,  cxieij 
upon  conditions  which  sh«fll  insure  to  their  kingdoms,  a.M)i 
FiiANCE  HERSfii-F,  a  State  <ii  durable  repose."f    Under  tliej 
circumstances  and  feelings  were  t,he  negotiations  at  Chat 
broken  oflf'^  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  Europe. 

On  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  detachments  of  the  trooJ 
under  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Wiemar  penetrated  into  Artoisaq 
Picardy,  and  took  several  places  and  many  piifcoiiers. 
anongst  these,  Colonel  Baron  Von  Giesmar  was  the  inostsuj 
cessful.  On  the  21st  February,  he  took  Doulons;  and,  attj 
repeated  skirmishes,  drove  the  enemy  back  upon  Arras,  an 
took  many  prisoners — set  at  liberty  some  Englisli  and  .SpauJ 
prisoners,  and  captured  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie,  aij 
munition,  and  prisoners.  Soon  after  this,  General  Mui!>unha[ 
ing  assembled  a  considerable  force  in  French  Flanders,  ciiilsj 
voured  to  throw  himijelf  in  the  rear  of  Bulow's  army,  ancli 
oif  his  communications  with  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  I 
derived  his  supplies.  For  a  moment,  he  seized  upon  Glieij 
but  the  Crown  Prince,  who  remained  at  Leige,  a  central  m 


D(!claratio»i  of  the  olliiid  sovereigns  at  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  CliJtii 
i  Schwartionbcrg's  proclaiuatlons,  March  10th  and  15th. 
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tioB,  from  yrhence  he  could  ^end  re-enforcements  and  dptac^- 
aepts,  with  equ»l  faciljty,  and  perbi^ps  tp  w^tcji  over  this  ^m- 
poit^nt  point,  quicHly  sent  re-enforcemente  ^o  th^t  quarter, 
fbich  soon  compelled  Mai^on  to  abapdon  Qhen^  and  "Retire 
within  the  French  territory.  The  Crown  Pripce,  whilp  he  ter 
mained  at  Liege,  y/%B  not  idle.  He  prei^sed  forward  the  (differ- 
ent divisions  of  his  arffiy,  in  whateypr  quarter  t^^  pnessure  iva? 
ireatest.  The  allies  who  were  in  France  wanted  troops — they 
were  not  deficient  ip  Generals;  anjd  ))is  presenpe  at  L,cige,  or 
organizing  and  dire^c^ipg  t|ie  fofpes  upon  the  proper  poipts,  as 
these  were  menaced,  was,  in  reality,  niore  u^pful  th^i  his  pre- 
tence in  the  field  pf  batt)^  could  h^vp  been;  and  ^hich  was  suf-: 
Sclent  to  accojunt  for  his  reniaipjng  at  ^ie^,  without  ^ttribut- 
sinister  motives  to  hipi,  ^s  was  done.  The  allies  also^ 
absence  from  the  last  scene  of  this  inipoitant  drama,  ha4 
[{he  undivided  honour  of  humbling  France,  without  the  assist- 
ice  of  French  tajent. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  March,  the  British  besieging  army^ 
ider  the  command  of  Qoueral  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  before 
e  strong  and  importfint  fortress  of  Bergep-op-Zqp^^  at- 
ipted  to  take  that  pUce  by  stprm.  The  troops  advanced 
four  columns  to  the  attack:  the  jBrst  column  consisting  of 
iOOO  men,  of  the  brigf^e  of  guards,  under  Colonel  Lor^ 
iby;  the  second,  }2Q0  men,  undjer  the  command  of  Lieut. 
I.  Morrice,  i69th  foot;  the  third  column,  650  n:ten,  under 
ecoroniand  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry,  2^st  foot;  and  the  fourth 
ilumn,  IIQO  men,  under  the  commapd  of  Brig/Eidier-Generals 
re  and  Cf^rietojti.  After  the  most  desperate  efforts,  and 
most  gallant  conduct,  two  of  the  columns  established  them- 
ives  upon  the  ramparts  of  Uie  place;  but  the  others  ^ere 
pletely  unsuccessful,  ^nd  driven  back  with  prodigiop^  loss. 
[adier-Gcneral  Gpre,  and  Lieut.  Gol.  the  Hon.  George 
leton,  were  killed,  and  Major^Qeneral  Skerrit  wOunded. 
short,  above  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  force  employed 
■e  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  ibut  the  prisoners  were  af- 
ards  exchanged.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  bravery  o^ 
British  troops;  but,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  go- 
lad  become  acquainted  with  their  design  to  attack 
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the  fortress;  and  Was,  therefore,  completely  prepared  for  them 
It  Was  also  stated,  though  not  officially,  that  General  Graham  i 
had  been  offered  some  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  th 
place;  which  was  the  reason  that  he  attempted  to  attack  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  with  such  a  small  force 
and  in  the  manner  he  did;  but  that  this  offer  of  assistance  waJ 
made  merely  to  lead  the  troops  to  certain  destruction.   Thel 
importance  of  the  place  was  ho  doubt  great,  and  its  conquesti 
of  the  titmost  consequence;   but,  the  failure  of  the  attemnJ 
jnust  be  generally  lamented,  from  the  number  of  brave  mn 
who  perished  in  it;  and  though  it  tended  to  shew  the  undauntJ 
ed  bravery  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers,  it  was  fami 
dearly  bought.     The  failure  of  the  attack  was  severely! 
by  the  gallant  general  who  commanded  the  army:  "  Thougll 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  (said  he)  the  disappointment  i 
our  failure  in  this  attack,  I  can  only  think  at  present,  witi 
the  deepest  regret,  of  the  loss  of  so  many  of  my  gallant  con 
radcs."* 

In  the  South-East  of  France,  matters  were  beginninf;  i 
assume  a  more  serious  aspect.     Re-enforced  irom  the  ariiiyo 
Suchet,  from  the  interior,  and  also  from  Italy,  Augercaii  I 
assembled  a  very  formidable  force  near  Lyons.    With  thei 
he  pressed  forward  against  Count  Bubna,   whose  force  w^ 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.     He  compelled  i 
Austrian  force  to  retire  before  him,  advanced  to  Lons  le ) 
nier,  and  also  threatened  Geneva*     Numerous  petty  eiigag( 
ments  took  place  in  that  quarter,  attended  with  a  consideran 
loss  of  lives,  but  without  any  important  advantage  to  eitlij 
tiide.     At  length  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Hoinburn 
with  a  force  from  the  Rhine,  through  Franche  Conipte, 
also  of  General  Binnchi,  from  the  main  army,  who  descenj 
cd'the  Saone,  with  15,000  men,f  upon  Macon,  obliged, 
gereau  to  relinquish  his  olyect  against  the  rear  of  the 
as  also  hrs  intention  against  Geneva;  and  to  turn  liisnttenti 
to  the  defence  of  Lyons.     On  the  lith  March,  neiir  M* 
■^  severe  engagement  took  place  between  General  Bianehi, 

*  General  Graham's  dispatch,  10th  March,  1814. 
t  Augereau's  (U^tcb,  March  12(h. 
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the  force  under  Augcreau,  who  attacked  the  fbrmer.    After 

an  obstinate  contest,  the  enemy  gave  way;  leaving  two  pii^es 

:  of  cannon,  and  500  prisoners,  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians, 

I  i^ides  a  great  nunjber  killed  and  wounded.     Prince  Hesse 

Honiburgh  joined  General  Bianchi  ou  the  14th,   and  their 

united  t'ofces  crossed   the  Saone,   and  directed  their  march 

Lion  Villa  Franche;  and  General  Bubna,  re-enforced  by  an- 

jrtther  Austrian  corps,  advanced  by  way  of  Najitua.  against 

[i^yons,  on  that  side. 

In  Italy,  affairs  were  equally  unpropitious  to  the  enemy. 

[The  Viceroy  continued  to  defend  himself  in  that  formidably 

jcountry;  but  the  advance  of  the  Neapolitan  troops,  under  Mur 

^t,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians^  had,  on  the  8th 

tlarch,  attacked,  at  Reggio,  a  division  of  4sQ0Q  nien,  under 

Senera!  Serverolli,  and  completely  routed  it,  witK  great  loss, 

ndalso  captured  the  town,  compelled  the  Vieerx)}t.  to  .aban- 

pn  the  north  side  of  the  Po,  and  retreat  towards .  Genoa,  in 

Inter  to  secure  his  communication  with  France,  as  the  road 

Chamberri  was  already  shut  against  him. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  in  all  quaKters,.  when  th^ 

icgotiations  at  Chatillon.  were  broken  off;  and,  not  the  siQall- 

kt  prospect  remained  of  sheathing  the  sword,  till  either  on^; 

jarty  or  the  other  was  completely  vanquished — till  Bonapari^^ 

i  overthrown,  or  France  refused  to  second  his  pretensionix 

dreadful  crisis  was  evidently  approaching,  and  that  deci<- 

ke  moment  so  anxiously  expected,  and  so  ardently  desired  by 

Idistracted  world,  could  no  longer  be  delayed* ,  The  ..  ars  of 

pencil  tyranny  were  numbered ; 


■  "die  strife— the. strife, 

W^y  hencefor^  for  N[apoleon's  thruoe  or  life."  ■ 

ver  was  the  public  mind  in  Europe  wound  up  to  sucli  afi^, 
pnizing  pitch  of  expectation;  and,  unless,  the  Demon  of  dis- 
issue  from  Elba,  never  can  it  be  so  again.  Every  so^il 
jKurope  was  inttrested— every  individual  had  a  deep  and  r^- 
nn  feeling  in  the  issue  of  this  tremendous  conflict.  The 
Pliiary  occupations  of  human  life  were  forgotten  or  disre- 
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giir^cd;  aha  ho  wonder  these  were  so,  tvlifen  the  issue  of  th«  j 
impending  contest  was  to  decide,  for  ages,  whether  these 'verel 
afterwards  to  be  a  pleaisure  or  a  burden  to  man.    No  sooner! 
were  the  negotiations  at  an  end,  than  Prince  Schwartzenbcrgl 
addressed  the  brave  army,   under  his  command,  in  oneot'l 
thbse  prockmations  which  will  stand  the  admiration  of  poste.! 
rlty;  >lvhich  come  home  to  the  bosoiUs  of  the  present  genciationl 
of  men,  artd  which  awakened  their  courage  to  a  sense  of  i 
wrongs: — "  Soldiers!"    said  he,  "  the  negotiations  at 
Ibn  are  broken  off.     Neither  your  victories,  uor  the  datm 
Hon  of  tiohde  iirntiesy  nor  the  calamities  inseparable  from  waJ 
•—nothing,  in  short,   could  inspire  the  French  governmen 
with  sentiments  of  moderbtion  and  equity.    At  tliix  momea 
you  occupy  the  haif  of  the  French  Empire;  nevertheless,  tk 
hope  6/'  conquest  still  guides  the  determinations  of  its  goverij 
ntent.     It  is  not  satisfied  with  securing  to  France  her  indepei 
dcnce^  her  liberty,  And  i-cpose;  but  she  wishes  to  preserve, 
the  niltUre  nrd  extent  of  the  limits  of  itc  »jmpire,  its  fatal  iiiil!{ 
cnce  over  the  different  states  of  E'arope,  and  the  means  of  Aj 
turbing,   at  its  pleasure,  the  general   tranquillity.    Soldien 
you  Will  not  lay  down  your  arnis^  till  you  have  Kecurcd  to  A 
tiotis  that  ihdopendence  wliich  they  must  regard  as  tie  i 
valuabte  of  iiil  blessiiigs.    Conquerors  at  Culm,  Ldpsic,  V\ 
nau,  and  Bri«nne,  it  is  upon  you  that  all  eyes  are  fixed. 
fate  of  Europe  is  in  j'our  ImUds.     We  approach  the  ck\ 
scene;  yet  a  few  moments,  abd  the  world  mil  ovue  iojjou  I 
safety."*    The  closing  J<cene,  indeed,  aj^roached;— but 
shall  I  describe  it?  or  where  shall  I  find  language  to  expn 
the  glorious  and  ever-memorable  occurrences ! 

Blue  her,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  broke  up  fn 
Laon;  and,  dctachitig  Gehetal  Bulo^  with  a  strong  fa 
to  Soissons,  and  Generals  de  York  and  Kliest  in  the 
rection  of  Ej^may  and  Montmirail,  to  observe  Mortij 
he  marched  forward  to  Chalons  S^r  Marnc;  this  pl^ 
Ney  immediately  abandoned,  and  retreated  to  the  80111 
ward,  where  he  joined  Macdonald,  and  both  directed  \\i 

»  Sclmtrtzenberg's  pTvcIamation  to  bis  army,  March  23d,  IBM 
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mtfch  Upon  Vitry  Sui*   Marne,   in  order  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Bonaparte.      Vitry  was  occupied  by  4000  Prus- 
(iins,  when  Ney  summoned  it  to  surrender,  threatening  to 
I  put  the  vhole  garrison  to  the  sword,  if  they  refused.     The 
Commandant,  however,  a  Prussian  Colonel,  whose  name  is 
got  mentioned,  resolutely  refused;  in  consequence  of  wj^^eb,,  . , 
ihcy  were  obliged  to  pass  the  Marne,  by  bridges  constructed 
near  Frignicourt.      Prince  Schwartzenbcrg,   with  the  main 
army,  broke  up  frohi  Arcis,  on  the  23d,   and  followed  the 
irmy  of  Bonaparte.     A  sever*?  skirmish  took  place  with  the 
enemy's  rear-guard  at  Sommepuis,  and  the  Russian  advanced 
iraard  compore  <  of  the  Russian  guards  under  General  Count 
An<^rowski.    The  enemy  had  1500  prisoners  taken  from  him, 
ind  20  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  a  number  killed  and  wound- 
I.  Tije  enemy  immediately  began  to  move  from  all  their  po- 
itions,  directing  themselves  upon  Vitry.      General  Wrede, 
ho  endeavoured  to  intercept  their  march,  was  unable  to  do 
;  but  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg  followed  them,  and  did 
ihem  considerable  injury.     The  advance  of  Gent  ral  Winzen- 
e,  with  10,000  cavalry  belonging  to  the  army  of  Blucher, 
opened  a  communication  with  the  army  of  Sileuia,  whicTi 
ras  ascertained  to  be  close  at  hand;  and,  in  the  attack  at 
immepuis,  a  French  courier,   with  letters  from  Bonaparte 
Marmoni  and  Mortier,  directing  them  to  march  and  join 
m,  and  also  letters  to  the   Empress,  disclosing  his  future 
an  of  opn'ations,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.     He  had 
rown  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Schwartzenberg, 
id  was  marching,  by  St.  Dizier,  upon  Chiumont  and  Lan> 
es.  In  this  desperate  step,  he  seems  to  have  imitated  the  con- 
ict  of  the  allies  at  Leipsic;  but  he  was  very  differently  situated. 
leir  communications  were  still  open  with  the  Netherlands, 
immense  2*e-enforcements  were  marching,  from  all  quar- 
to cross  the  Rhine.     I'here  wore  three  objects  which 
naparte,  perhaps,  hafl  in   view,    when  he  made  this  fatal 
ivement:  the  first  was,  that  by  doinpr  so  he  conceived  that 
would  alarm  Schwartzenbcrg  for  his  communication  with 
Rhine,  and  induce  him  to  march  backwards  to  secure  it; 
ile,  at  the  same  time,  by  interposing  his  force  in  this  man- 
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ncr,  between  Schwarlzcnberg  and  Blucher,  be  would  eiiW 
retard  the  junction  of  their  armies,  or  prevent  that  from  be.  I 
infj  effected  but  by  the  most  circuitous  route,  and  tlie  great. 
est  distance  possible,  thereby  relieving  the  capital  of  nnvdanJ 
gcr  of  attack.     This  was  the  mostlikely  object  which  he  had  ini 
view,  while,  at  the  time,  opportunities  might  offer  to  enahlel 
him  to  attack,  with  advantage,  and  in  detail,  the  allied  amiostl 
— The  secontl  was,  that  of  changing  his  ground,  and  leavinj 
the  allies  in  the  heart  of  France,  to  march  upon  the  fortress! 
on  the  Rhine,  and  compel  them  to  change  their  whole  plan( 
operations; — And  the  3d  was  to  throw  himself  upon  Schwan 
cnberg's   rear,  and,  marching  to  the  South,  join  AiiijereaB 
and  then  return  upon  the  line  of  communication  between  thj 
allied  army  and  the   Hhine,  while  his  coinmunicalion  vji 
open  with  the  army  in  Italy.     But  he  could  hardly  proraiJ 
himself  much  advantage  from  this  plan,  as  Augereau  had  I 
already  obliged  to  relinquish  Lyons,  and   Beauharnois  w^ 
unable  to  maintain  himself  against  the  formidable  force  opn 
ed  to  him  in  Italy,  while  the  victorious  career  of  Lord  Well 
lington  in  the  South  West  rendered  ail  hopes  of  further  assii 
tance  from  either  Soult  or  Suchet  vain  and  hopeless. 

Whatever  were  his  intentions  or  views,  they  were  most  conl 
pletcly  frustrate!,  and  most  conspicuously  blasted.    Acquainl 
ed  with  the  object  of  these  extraoi'dinary  movements  niai 
by  the  enemy,  Prince  Schwa rtzenberg  saw  a  glorious  op 
tunity  before  him.     His  resolution  was  taken  in  a  monieiit^ 
his  intentions  put  in  immediate  execution.     He  joined  I 
army  to  that  under  the  command   of  Blucher,  and,  »il 
200,000    len,  of  the  bravest  troops  in  the  world,  he  maiciij 
directly  upon   Paris.     T' "s  unexpected  and  daring  nioveni 
drcided  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte.    On  the  23d,  the  army  1 
its  movement,  accompanied  by  their  Majesties  the  Emperori 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.     Winzengerode  was  dctadj 
with  10,000  cavalry  and  iO  pieces  of  cannon,  to  observe! 
napartc's  motions;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Prince  Man 
formed  a  strong  corps  on  the  Bar  Sur  Aube  lino,  which  lif  plj 
etl  uiiilcr  the  command  of  General  Ducca,  with  orders  top 
:ect  the  hoad-quarters  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  hissu 
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ISC.  with  directions  to  carry  these,  if  necessary,  «  towards  the 

Lrmy  of  the  South,  and  also,  by  vigorously  pressing  forward 

tin  hi*  operations  towards    the  capital,   to  secure  his   rear, 

Ifiiiie  lie  pursued  his  objects  in  front."*    What  the  strength  of 

bis  corps  was  we  are  not  informed;  but,  when  we  reflect  tliat 

onaparte,  with  an  army  of  ct  least   100,000  strong,  was  to 

lie  Eastward  of  it,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  it  could  not  be 

nail.    Macdonald  and  Ney  having,  as  has  been  already  men- 

koned,  passed  the  Marne  on  the  ^^th,  had  joined  Bonaparte 

nd  augmented  his  army.     An  error  of  considerable  import- 

nce  has  crept  into  the  accounts  of  these  events  at  this  mo- 

«nt,  and  at  this  point,  which  is,  that  it  is  generally  stated 

at  the  whole  force  which  Bonaparte  had  with  him,  when  he 

brew  himself  upon  the  rear  of  the  allies,  was  only  60,000 

en.    This  error  arose   from   carelessness  in   transcribing 

I  of  an  official  dispatch  from  a  Brussels  paper  of  the  29th 

iarch.    That  dispatch  says,  the  force  which  Bonaparte  had 

|ith  him,  when  he  passed  the  Marne  at  St.  Dizier,  was  60,000 

en.   Now,  this  was  perfectly  correct.     This  was  the  tbrce 

hich  he  had  on  the  21st,  at  the  battle  of  Arcis  Sur  Aube, 

1  with  which  he  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  St.  Dizier. 

|ttt  neither  Macdonald's  nor  Ney's  corps  were  V'kh  him  at 

!  uattle  of  Arcis  Sur  Aube;  they  were,  at  that  moment,  fly- 

liom  Chalons  before  Blucher;  and  Lord  Burgheriiih,  in 

i  dispatch  of  March  26th,  informs  us,  that,  on  the  morn- 

;  of  the  23d,  when  advancing  upon  Vitry,  they  found  Ney 

Macdonald's  corps  defiling  in  their  front  to  join  Bona- 

rte,  who  was  to  the  Eastward  of  them,  and  at  St.  Dizier. 

ict,  it  appears  that  these  corps  crossetl  the  Marne  in  the 

ghboui'hood  of  Vitry,   at  the  time   Bonaparte  was  at  St. 

jiier,  twenty  miles  from  them.     To  his  forccj  therefore,  their 

ps  must  be  added,  which  would  make  the  army  which  lie 

piijail  to  throw  in  me  rear  of  the  allies,  at  least  100,000 

k  xs  hasi  lieen  already  noticed.     It  was   Ney's  not  Bona- 

le'i  force  which  summoned  Vitry   in  the  angry   manner 

pmeiuioaed. 

*  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,         * 
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Htiving  arranged  these  necessary  detachments,  the  combinwll 
urmy  began  their  march  in  three  columns  for  Fere  Champenoi   I 
Ail  the  cavalry  formed  the  advance,  and  were  to  push  forwardi 
to  Sezanne,  while  Blucher  took  the  direct  road  from  Chalon 
to  Montmirail,  by  Etoge«.     The  ray  of  sunshine  which  seeme 
to  shed  its  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  enemy,  when  he  unj 
dertook  his  movement  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  which  made  thJ 
world  suppose  that  he  was  cither  stronger  tl.'m  he  was,  ortb 
they  were  weaker  than  they  were  generally  suppos'^'!  :o 
quickly   vanished;  and   the  sun  of  Austerlitz  cast  a  \mm 
glance  from  amidst  his  wintry  storms,  and  sunk  in  durkncss  fj 
ever.     The  situation  of  Bonaparte  was  such,  that  even  if  he  h* 
not  made  the  movements  which  he  did,  "  he  would  have  h\i 
himself  in  a  similar  position  to  that  at  Lcipsic,  and  the  resiil 
would,  no  doubt,  been  of  the  same  nature.***    Continuing ( 
movements,  the  grand  army  tell  in  with  the  advance  of  Mai 
moitt's  and  Mortier's  army,  who  were  retiring  before  Bluchjl 
on  tlie  road  to  Vitry,  in  order  to  join  Bonaparte.    Their  i 
vance  was  within  a  short  distance  of  Vitry  before  tliey  \Ycre| 
ware  of  their  perilous  situation.     Their  surprise  and  constern 
tion  may  be  more  readily  cooeeived  than  described,  at  findii 
in  their  front  the  whole  c^  Schwartzcnberg's  armv,  in  lull  coi 
munication  with  that  of  Blucher,  now  advancing  to  the  wej 
ward,  and  at  the  same  time  on  their  flank  the  corps  of  D'Ya 
and  Kliest.     TJhe  Frenuli  army  commenced  a  rapid  retrej 
followed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  4th  and  6th  corps  of  the 
army.     These  attacked  in  t;he  n^iost  spirited  manner,  first, 
enemy's  cuirassiers,  and  then  his  masses  qf  infantry, 
wounded  a  great  number,  and  made  many  prisoners, 
rals  D'York  and  Kliest  pressed  upon  Uie  other  side,  at  F| 
Guacher,  where  they  took  l,5Q0  prisoners.     Buttheniosti 
ous  affair  took  place  in  the  advance  of  Fere  Chompenoisc,  j 
corps  of  the  French  army,  consisting  principally  of  the  i 
al  guards,  had  left  Paris  with  a  large  convoy  of  aniniunitj 
and  100,000  rations  of  bread,  tor  the  army  under  thecuiuoi 
of  Bonaparte.    They  were  marching  securely  along,  wlitiil 


^  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  March  Sfitli,  1814. 
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I  net  the  cavalry  of  Bluchcr's  nrmy.    They  were  immediately 

ai'ackttl  and  diiven  towards  Fere  Champenoise,  at  the  moment 

then  tlie  main  army  was  quitting  that  place.     Prince  Schwart- 

licnbei"  immediately  recalled  part  of  the  cavalry,  which  were 

L  puisuit  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  and  directed  it  against 

his  unfortunate  French  force.     The  Emperor  of  Russia  him- 

If  directed  the  advance  of  the  Russian  guns.     This  body  of 

lie  enemy  was  surrounded,  charged,  and  attacked  on  all  sides; 

L  though  in  the  midst  of  such  overwhelming  numbers,  they 

;iuse(l  to   yield.      They   formed   themselves  into  a  square, 

jid  continued  to  move  forward,  loading  and  firing  as  they 

wched.    At  last  a  battery  of  Russian  artillery  being  opened 

linst  theui,  and  the  cavalry  making  repeated  and  dreadful 

harges  upon  them,  the  remainder  of  this  gallant  body,  con~ 

itingofthe  Generals  of  division  Ames  and  Pathod,  five  Briga- 

and  5000  men,  with  12  pieces  of  cannon,  surrendered 

^emselves  prisoners  of  war.     Their  defence  was  noble,  and 

ieir  conduct  excited  the  applause  and  regard  of  their  enemies. 

he  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  day  was  very  severe.     It  has 

!CD  stated  at  10)000  men;  but  from  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatches 

[is  evident  that  it  was  more,  for  he  expressly  said,  that  "it 

ky be  fairly  estimated  that  this  part  of  Bonaparte's  army  has 

en  so  roughly  handled  as  to  have  lost  one  third  of  its  ejficien" 

\kpint  of  numbers,  and  nearly  all  the  artillerif  belonging  to 

^*  Now,  as  Marmont  and  Mortier  had  certainly  30,000 

n,  at  the  very  least,  remaining  at  the  battle  before  P(iris,f  it 

JDbvious  that  their  forces  here,  including  Ames'  and  Pathod's 

|ision,  must  have  been  fully  45,000  men,  of  which  number  they 

tone  third,  or  15,000  men.     In  this  engagement.  Colonel 

atel,  formerly  aid-dc-camp  to  General  Moreau,  was  killed; 

Colonel  Neil  Campbell  was  severely  wounded  by  a  Cos* 
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r  C,  Stewart's  dispatches,  March  26th  and  27th, — Tltese  state  the  number  of 
Ion  taken  at  HO  pieces;  but  Lord  Cathcart  in  his  dispatch  of  March  5 1st,  states 
lunibcror  cannon  taken  to  have  been  100  pieces,  and  that  the  prisoners  u< 
l«ed  to  9000. 

tfarmont,  after  the  capitulation,  entered  the  allied  lines  with  his  corps,  then 

2  itroDg. 
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sack,  w'lo,  in  the  battle,  from  liis  dress,  mistook  him  for 
French  olHccr. 

Marmont  und  Mortlcr  continued  thciv  *1ii>;it  before  the  tnJ 
rent  whicii  rolled  ngainst  thom,  and  pro.sed  them  in  flanks anJ 
rear.     General  KaiuerolTs  und  Sinavin's  partizan  coins wm 
left  to  observe  the  country  between  Arcis  and  Troycs,  and 
twcen  theAubeand  the  Seine  rivers.  Winzen^err,    followcdm 
rear  of  Bonaparte's  army,  who,  about  the  2()tl.       ..th,  hcij 
to  perceive  the  fatal  error  he  had  committed;  aiitl  was  Ktrud 
with  consternation  at  the  account  of  the  wi)oIo  allied  aimv 
ing  in  march  to  his  capital.     He  turned  back  in  all  liasU',  a 
the  last  ofBcial  notice  which  we  had  of  his  operations  wan,  tliaj 
on  the  27th,  he  had  defeated  Winzengerode  ut  St.  Dizi.r,  an 
caused  him  a  loss  of  2000  men  and  several  pieces  of  cmmoi 
From  thence  he  directed  his  march  by  Brienne  andTrayd 
with  60,000  men*  of  his  guards,  the  flower  of  his  army, 
come  to  the  assistance  of  his  unfortunate  capital,  which,  ini 
evil  hour,  he  had  abandoned  to  a  daring  and  powerful  enu 
Uut  be  came  too  late. 

Continuing  their  advance,  the  allied  army,  onthc28tIii 
i'Othj,  passed  the  Marnc,  at  different  places.    The  enemy  opp 
ed  but  a  feeble,  resistance  at  Triport  and  other  places,  wh 
wa«  attended  with  no  important  consequences.    Between  i 
Ferte  Jouarre  and  Meaux,  about  10,000  national  guards,  ni| 
ed  with  spmc  old  soldiers,  attempted  to  make  a  stand  before  ij 
army  of  Silesia.  They  were  overthrown  in  an  instant,  by  Gena 
Home,  who,  at  the  head  of  some  squadrons,  attacked  I 
pierced  into  a  mrss  of  infantry,  and  with  his  own  hundtookj 
French  General,  prisoner.     On  the  evening  of  the  ls8tli| 
more  serious  affair  took  place  at  Claye,  between  the  forcej 
der  D'York  and  the  enemy's  rear,  which,  being  jiosted  on s 
advantageous  ground,  occasioned  a  loss  of  some  hundrcdil 
the  allies;  but  the  eiiemy,  nevertheless,  were  driven  backati 
points.    The  French,  who  destroyed  all  the  bridges  in  ordef 
retard  the  advance  of  the  allies,  also  blew  up  a  very  exteci 
magazine  at  Mcaux,  without  giving  the  inhabitants  the smal 

'    :        *  'Ihe  remainder  followed  as  quickly  as  possible. 


m 


mistook  \\im  for 


Lticc  of  their  intentions.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
ie  town  wns  almost  destroyed.  Leaving  the  corps  of  OcncraU 
iicken  and  W'rcde  in  observation  at  Moaiix,  the  rest  of  the  allied 
ny  continued  its  advance  upon  Paris,  constantly  skirmibhing 
nth  the  enemy,  who  was  invariably  driven  from  or  compelled 
)  abandon  every  position  in  advance  of  the  place.  The  «d- 
Inceofthe  allied  army  had  been  of  the  mo!*t  rapid  -  nex- 
ttcdkintl.    Foremost  still  in  these  arduous  and  d  >nor- 

lions  was  the  venerable  Bluchcr — ho  was  now    . 
isiimmit  of  all  his  hopes — the  reward  of  all  his  to 
rinps.    «»  When  I  detail,  (said  Sir  C.  Stewart)  thai  Marshal" 
Ijuchcr'iJ  army  was  at  Fisnies  on  the  24th,  and  fighting  at  La 
irtc  Guaehor  on.  the  26th,  making  a  march  of  26  leagues,  it 
I  be  evident  that  no  physical  exertions  can  exceed  those  that 
[present  unexampled  crisis  brings  into  action."*     The  con- 
nation  that  now  reigned  at  Paris  was  ^Tcat,  and  in  propor- 
to  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  had  been  kept. 
I  independence  of  Holland,  even  to  this  day,  was  unknown.  ' 
Ihem.f    The  reeal  of  its  legitimate  sovereign  was  an  event 
mature  which  might  prove  contagious  if  discovered.     They 
"kept,  (said  Sir  C.  Stewart)  in  an  ignorance,  by  the  arts 
lak'hood  and  deceit,  incredible  for  an  enlightened  people, 
incomprehensible  to  the   reflecting   part  of  mankind.";}:' 
Illiatvcil  of  delusion  was  now  torn  asunder;  and,  the  sight 
ke  Russian  eagle,  hovering  near  the  lieights  of  Montmartre, 
kcd,in  colours  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  the  consequences 
p  bloody  field  of  Borodino,  and  the  lateral  viovemcui  fronx 
jcow.   No  subterfuge  or  disguise  could  any  longer  conceal 
Iruth.    The  sacred  territory  was  not  only  violated,  but  the 
K'(  in  indignant  and  overwhelming  numbers,  was  at  the 
|ot  the  capital.    All  the  horrors  which  the  servile  press  of 
lespotic  government  had  been  so  long  and  so  assiduously 
|ring  up  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  people  in  France,  by 
[ting  in  tlie  most  dreadful  colours  the  atrocity  and  barbar^ 


■\'\ 


•  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatcli,  Mnrch  27th,  1814, 

t  Lord  Cadicart's  dispatch,  March  31st,  1814. 

i  SI:  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  April  1st,  1814. 
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ity  of  the  dlied  troops,  and  their  determination  to  lay  Paris  j 
ashes,  now  rose  full  iin  the  view  of  its  inhabitants.  Those  i 
mong  them  who  had  applauded  and  stimulated  that  odious  i 
bition,  which  had  laid  Europe  waste,  could  ndt  but  feel  terrorj 
when  they  saw  the  troops  of  those  nations  which  had  suflere 
so  severely  from  their  mischievous  councils  and  unprinciple 
views,  ready  to  return  the  bitter  chalice  of  retribution  into  theij 
hands,  in  wrath  and  indignation.  Paris,  so  long  the  centre ( 
oppression — the  receptacle  of  the  plunder  of  Europe,  could  nq 
but  tremble  when  she  reflected  upon  that  wanton  and  wickq 
conduct  of  hers,  which  had  raised  up  Europe,  as  one  man,  i 
gainst  her— which  had  brought  the  Andalusian  from  his  mouij 
tain,  and  the  Cossack  from  his  stream,  and  placed  their  biai 
and  indignant  battalions  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  aod  befoi 
the  heights  of  Montmartre.  Still  preparations  were  madej 
resist  and  to  defend  the  place.  The  Empress  and  young  Kii 
of  Rome  fled  to  Rambouiliet.  Ditches  were  cut.  Qmi 
planted.  The  national  guards  were  at  their  post,  and  m 
with  the  regular  troops.  Joseph  assumed  the  direction  of  i 
fairs  in  this  emergency,  and  issued  a  crying  proclamation  J 
the  people  of  Paris  to  come  forward  and  defend  every  tbij 
that  was  dear  to  them.  The  force  assembled  in  Paris  wasvej 
considerable.  Marmont  and  Mortier's  corps  could  notbefej 
er  than  30,000  men.  Part  of  General  Gerard's  corps, 
8000  other  regular  troops,  omouuting  to  perhaps  20,000 1 
Ibrmed  the  garrison,  and  30,000  national  guards  were  in  I 
place;  making,  altogether,  a  ibrce  of  about  80,000  men, 
ISO  pieces  of  artillery,* 


•  Paris,  March  38th.-.-JosepIi  reviewed  to-day,  iu  the  Courts  of  the  Tliulta 
SOtOOO  national  guards,  and  1 500  otlier  troops,  inchiding  1500  artilltryiuil^ 
■upcrb  cayalry.     On  the  same  day.  Sir  C.  Stewart  informs  U3  that  10,000 « 
guards  were  amongst  tlie  troops  wliigh  opposed  the  passage  of  the  bIHm  acru 
Marne,  between  La  Ferte  sous  Jouarre  and  Meauw,  at  icast  25  miles  from  I 
The  King  of  Rome  also  assisted  at  the  above  review,  from  the  window  of  I 
partmonts!!     The  Empress  also  remained  in  the  grand  balcony.— All** 
do— it  was  now  too  lute. 

Anfl  of  the  same  date  tl»e  same  papers  informed  us,  "  that  a  groat  numbercil^ 
of  ail  dt'KTJptions  continued  to  arrive  at  Paris.    Detachments  of  conscript*  m 
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The  long  ejipected  day  at  last  dawned,  when  «  Europe  in 
gf^*  beheld  the  proud  turrets  of  Paris  within  the  reach  of 
tlieir  cannon.    The  sons  of  London,  of  Moscow,  of  Berlin, 
ofVieona,  of  Stockholm,  and  of  Munich,  were  mustered  in 
Cipnidable  array,  eager  for  the  command  which  was  to  direct 
ibem  to  scale  her  bulwarks,  and  to  take  her  glory  from  her. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  enemy's  force,  under 
Jcgepb  Bonaparte,  aided  by  Mcirraont  and  Mortier,  took  up 
I  position  to  cover  Paris,  in  front  of  the  allied  army.     Their 
light  held  the  heights  of  Fontenoy,  Romanville,  and  Belleville, 
ind  their  left  i^pon  the  commanding  and  important  heights  of 
Montvartre.    Their  centre  was  on  the  canal  of  L'Ourque, 
ind  protected  by  several  strong  redoubts.    These   heights 
ore  very  strong,  trnd  command  Paris  and  all  the  surround- 
ing country.,    The  grg^nd  between  them  wa^  covered  with 
Tillages  and  country  scats.     The  ground,   also,  in  front  of 
their  positions  was,  in  many  places  so  deepf  as  to  be  impass- 
ible for  horses,  ^nd  added  considerably  to  the  strength  of  their 
defences.    Thes^,   wh^:h   in  ordinary   circumstances,    would 
hive  beep  important  bulwarks,  were  feeble  barriers,  indeed,. 
igainst  the  heroes  of  Borodino,  of  Leipsic,  and  of  Brieune.   The 
6th  corps  of  the  allied  army,  under  General  Reilfski,  were  to 
ittapk  the  heights  of  lloQianville  and  Belleville.   The  4th  corps,. 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  lloyal  of  Wurtemburgh,. 
lupported  the  former  on  the  left,  and  was  directed  on  the 
heights  of  Ilosney,  and  on  Charenton.     The  3d  corps,  and 
the  Qavalry  were  pl&ced  en  cchellon,  in  reserve  near  Neuilly. 
The  glorious  ^rmy  of  Silesia  was  to  attack,  on  the  North-£att 
quarter,  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  St.  Denis,  and  the  village 
ofVallette  and  Pantin.     This  was  the  portion  of  the  great 
work  which  was  allotted  unto  them.    The  manner  they  were 
to  acQomplisli  it  was  left;  to  their  leader.     He  had  a  way  of 
lui  own  which  required  no  direction  from  any  other  persou  to 

Inch  other  inceuantlif.    All  the  roads  to  Paris  are  covered  with  them."— Journal 
|(Ii!  Puis,  &c  &C.    Generals  Coupons  and  Ornaa  wera  also  in  the  city  with  regular 


*  Schwartienlerg's  proclamation  before  Paris  March  29th. 
f 'Csthc^rt's  dispatch,  Paris,  MarchSlst. 
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guide  It  aright.    The  object  once  before  him  he  knew  how  to 
gain  it.     "  Marshal  Bhtcher  made  his  agon  disposition  Jw  hh  at, 
tackJ*  •    Paris  was  before  them — the  sword  of  Frederick,  and  his  1 
triumphal  car>  were  there  deposited — they  wanted  possession  of  I 
it  and  of  them->-that  was  a  direction  quite  sufficient  for  Blucher  i 
.   Before  letting  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  with  that  characteristic 
humanity  and  magnanimity  peculiar  to  the  allied  monarchs, 
and  the  gallant  commander  of  this  brave  host,  they,  on  the 
29th,f  sent  a  flag  of  truce  deprecating  resistance,  and  caliinir 
upon  them  to  abandon  the  standards  of  a  government,  in  the 
very  existence  of  whose  power  there  was  an  insurmountable 
larrie-  to  peace.:]:    The  flag  of  truce  which  bore  this  message 
was  refused  adinittancet  and  compelled  to  return.    Nothing  1 
therefore,  remained  but  an  ^peal  to  arms.    Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  the  order  was  given  to  attack  the  enemy's 
positions  at  all  points.     It  was  cheerfully  and  faithfully  obeyed,  I 
The  awful  cannon  which  *'  thundered  upon,  and  made  chasms  inl 
the  French  massed*  at  Borodino — the  destructive  guns  that  chok.] 
ed  the  fatal  Berezina  with  heaps  of  dead — and  the  terrible  artil-j 
lery  which  swept  away  armies  around  the  walls  of  Leipsic,  now] 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Paris  with  terror  and  dismay,! 
It  was  at  .this  moment  that  truth  burst  upon  their  senses  in  a] 
voice  of  thunder,  and  convinced  them  of  the  true  nature  of  al 


**  lateral  movement "  from  Mr 


and  how  much  farther 


from  Petersburgh  Smolensk  wt  ..aan  that  city.  The  siglitj 
was  as  appalling  as  it.  was  sudden*  Prince  Eugene  of  Wur<i 
temburg's  division,  belcigmg  to  the  6th  corps,  began  the  aH 
tack  against  the  height;  of  Romanville.  The  defence,  at  thiil 
point,  was  obstinate.  The  allied  troops  were,  for  a  long  pe<| 
riod,  exposed  to  a  terrible  and  well-directed  Are  from  iliej 
enemy's  artillery.  Supported  by  the  grenadiers,  however 
Prince  Eugene's  column  carried  the  place,  the  enemy  retiring 
from  the  heights  of  Romanville  to  those  of  Belleville  immedi^j 
ately  behind  them.     The  heights  of  Belleville  were  next  assail<^ 


V    •  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  March  30th.  1814k 
f  Cathcart's  dispatch,  March  Siist. 
f  Schwartienbexg's  proclamation  before  Paris,  March  29thi, 
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ed  and  carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  the  Prussian 

(oardi)  who  took  4S  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many  prisoners. 

yon  the  Silesian  army,  however,   the  resistance  was  still 

iBore  obstinate.    By  some  accident  they  did  not  reach  their 

dotination  so  soon  as  was  expected;  but  they  quickly  made 

imends  for  the  delay.     Generals  D'York  and  Kleist  debouch- 

St.  Denis  upon  Abbeville,  and  here  and  at  Pantin  the 

was  most  severe.     Prince  William  of  Prussia,  with 

bis  brigade,  here  greatly  distinguished  themselves.    The  ene- 

imy's  cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  but  were  met  and  driven 

back  by  the  Brandenburgh  and  black  hussar  regiments.    The 

of  Pantin  was,  at  length,  carried  at  the  point  of  the 

iTonet,  after  an  obstinate  defence.     The  corps  of  General 

York  was  kept  in  check,  during  a  great  part  of  the  day, 

ly  a  strong  redoubt,  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position; 

It  their  right  flank  being  gained  by  the  possession  of  the 

jghts  of  Belleville,  and  their  loss  in  other  parts  of  the  field 

ing  complete,  this  point  was  also  carried.     The  division  of 

lunt  Woronzow  also  carried  the  village  of  La  Villatte, 

bere  he  took  12  pieces  of  cannon,  and  pushed  on  to  the 

barriers  of  the  town.    The  heights  of  Montmartre  alone 

ained,  and  the  Count  Langeron  was  ready  to  storm  it, 

iring  already  carried  the  crest  of  the  hill.     Paris  was  now 

the  feet  of  the  allied  Sovereigns.     Any  further  resistance 

uld  only  have  involved  her  in  utter  ruin.     Marmont  saw 

it  all  was  lost.     Joseph  had  already  fled.     The  constituted 

ithoritics  were  confounded.,    Consternation  reigned  amongst 

le  population  of  the  place.     Marmont  alone  had  the  pru- 

iceof  mind  to  arrest  the  upliilcd  arm  of  the  mighty  con- 

leror.    He  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  about  four  o'clock ;  it  met 

lunt  Woronzow,  ready  to  force  the  barriers — a  second  longer, 

id  this  messenger  might  have  perished  in  the  general  con- 

lion,  and  Paris  have  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.     His 

arance  arrested  the  progress  of  the  victors.     He  was  cnr- 

1  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  Sovereigns.     Marmont, 

im,  there  implored  an  armistice  for  two  hours;  agreed  to 

udon  every  thing  without  the  barriers  of  Paris;  and  soli- 

aa  armistice,  in  order  to  open  a  communication  for  con* 
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eluding  a  capitulation  for  the  city.    «  His  Imperial  MaiestvJ 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  with  th 
'  humanity  which  must  excite  applause,  while  it  calls  for  th 
admiration  of  Europe,"*  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  proposal] 
Count  Nesselrode  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Marmont  an 
after  negotiating  an  armistice  to  last  for  four  hours   it  wl 
agreed  that  the  garrison  should  evacuate  the  place  on  thefol 
lowing  morning;  and  that  all  firing  should  cease  in  half 
hour,  provided  none  of  the  allied  troops  entered  the  city  tbj 
night.     The  allies  were  put  in  possession  of  every  place  witli 
out  the  barriers,  and  bivouacked,  during  the  ensuing  night 
>a}ithin  pistol  shot  o£  the  tovfn,       <       t  ,'*''/  . 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  these  negotiations  w« 
begun,  and  perhaps  sunset  before  they  were  finished. 
a  moment  of  agony  for  the  inhabitants  of  Paris!  Who 
describe  the  sensations  which  must,  at  this  moment,  have  n 
tated  their  bosoms.    The  shades  of  night  were  closing  ui 
them — thr  cannon  of  the  victorious  army  thundered  in  th( 
ears — it  fipproached  nearer  and  nearer.     Their  nutnero 
watchfires   cast  a   tremendous  glare   from  the  surround! 
heights.     Grim  war  appeared  to  them  in  all  its  terrors, 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  pierced  through  their  streets 
groans  of  the  dying  alarmed  their  ears.    The  last  time 
were  acquainted  with  these  things,  was,  when  Citizen  Bona] 
mowed  down  a  few  thousands  of  them  by  grape-shot,  to 
serve  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible.    The  countenancoj 
those  who  were  to  defend  them  were  now  covered  with 
row  and  dismay.    Paris  yet  stood.    But  whether  her  proud  i 
rets  should  see  the  morning — none  could  tell.    And,  had 
parte  or  Suchet,f  Davoust  or  Ney,  commanded  the  army! 


^»^ " , 


"'!^i0>» 


*  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  Mareh  30th. 
f  The  contnul  between  tlie  conduct  of  the  alliei,  at  this  moment,  and  thalol 
blood-thirsty  myrmidons  of  France,  on  different  occasions,  but  particularly  toti 
fortunate  city  of  Tarragona,  was,  indeed,  most  striking.  The  enemy  hadn 
even  to  admit  or  to  speal^  to  the  flag  of  truce  sent  to  demand  submission,  befi>| 
attacl(  on  Paris.  In  strict  justice  they  might  have  acted  the  same  part  to  that  m 
|>y  Marmont  Tliey  might  have  sent  him  back  without  any  answer,  and  pr(x 
\a  thtir  carter.    They  might  have  dent,  md  with  more  reasou,  whit  Sucbetj 


igainst  them,  tli 
lowers  would  h 
jleet;  ;.4. 

Haste,  b 

Injiniihi 
This  hap 
Bright  « 


-?«    '«: 


Then,  on  the  pL 
been  wrote,-i«  thi 
dationofthemona 
Moscow  now  prese 
lliorrors— and,  whi 
[Paris  exclaimed,  I 
jte.  •""  ^'  ■'H'^i'  '."o 

The  loss  on  both 

bat  no  accurate  a 

neray  lost  70  piec 

qfinrisotien 

Iftirinuch,  Ifthegqrr 
reed  to  set  a  terrible  t^xa 
deHncUm  of  a  whole 
|lll.  And  when  the  alJies 
reooDciuded  in  tlie  sjiii 
I  foretnw  has  takt 
'— Suchet's  difipatcl 
lUa  city,  the  niassaci*. 
liJl  long  be  recollected  by 
their  Marshal,  Suclift. 
Irigo  acted  so  to  the  l-V 
raised  against  Hrcm? 
"lierfectlyjuitj  and  h 
wianity  must  have  re^jrcti 

•  Pope's  I 
f "  This  aiicient  citadel 
oftheCiars— A«,Ae, 
t"  While  Rujisui  i,  t,,^ 
»WiSept  J812. 
$  Catlicart. 
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them,  they  never  would.     Tlicir  language  to  their  fol- 
lowtxs  wuuUl  have  been   that   of  Hector   at   the   Grecian 

Haste,  bring  the  flames,  tke  toU  often  long  years 
Isjiiiiihed,  and  the  day  desir'd  appears, 
Thid  happy  day  with  acclamation  greet, 
Bright  wltli  destruction."*       ,-      i  -^ 


Bv;>? 


Then,  on  the  place  where  Paris  once  stood,  might  have 
Ibeen  wrote,-^"  this  ancient  citadel,  which  dates  from  the  foun- 
I  dation  of  the  monarchy,  has  becn."f  The  fate  of  Tarragona.aud 

Moscow  now  presented  themselves  before  their  eyes  in  ail  their 
Ihorrors— and,  while  France  was  thus  "  struck  to  the  core"% 
[Paris  exclaimed,  I  am  undone — I  have  deserved  my  dreadful 

The  loss  on  both  sides,  on  this  eventful  lay,  was.  very  great; 
liiit  no  accurate  accounts  have  been  published  of  it.  llie 
nemy  lost  70  pieces  of  cannon,  3  stnndards,§  and  "  a  large 
^priso)ierSi'\\    and  their  killed  and  wounded  were 

I*  I  few  much,  if  the  garrison  wait  for  the  assault  in  their  hst  hold,  t  shall  be 
bcctd  to  set  a  terrible  example,  and  intimidate  for  ever  Catalunia  nnd  Spain  b^ 
tdtitnulion  of  a  whole  i.'/<y."— Sudict's  dispatch  before  Tarragona,  Jiuie  2Stli, 
Bill.  And  when  the  allies  had  ljv>re  completed  tlieir  work  of  destruction,  they  might 
ne  oonduded  in  tlie  siinic  flippant  mannci  that  he  did  c  "  the  torriblc  example 
I  foresaw  has  taken  place,  and  will,  for  a  long  timo^  be  recollected  in 
i."->Suchet's  dispatch,  Tarrngnno,  June  29th,  1811.  The  total  destriictiun 
( thii  city,  tbc  masnacite.  of  ^ts  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  it6  brave  garrisop, 
I  long  be  recollected  by  the  world,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  French  nation, 
1  their  Manhal,  Suchct.  Had  the  lieroes  who  stormed  Eadigos  and  Ciudad 
idrigo  acted  so  to  the  Frencn  garrison,  what  a  Gallic  howl  of  horror  would  have 
1  raised  sgainst  tliem?  Wlicn  even  hod  tliey  done  so,  their  conduct  would  havo 
I  |)erfcctly  just ;  and  had  Paris  now  been  served  as  Tarragona  was  though 
|iDianity  must  have  regretted,  justice  must  have  sanctioned  tbo  deed. 

*  Pope's  Homer  Book  1 5th,  verses  870,  &c. 

|t "  This  aiicient  citadel  which  dates  from  Uie  foundation  of  the  thenarcliy — this 
8of  llie  Cwrs — has  been."     Twenty-sixth  French  bulletin,  1812. 

I  i'*  While  Russia  is  tiius  6truok  to  the  core."     Paris  papers  upon  the  fall  of 
Bcow,  Sept  1812.  ■  .,  .  •       '        t         '       ■ 

SCadicart.  j|  Sir  C.  Stewart,  and  government  bulletin. 

-    .  •  ^  4  K  .  ■ .  -20 
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yftry  considerable;"*  but  the  real  loss  we  are  left  to  guess  at 
"  When  I  receive  (said  Sir  C.  Stewart)  Colonel  Lowe's  r^ 
port,  as  well  as  Colonel  Cooke's,  I  shall  not  fail  to  dispatch 
again,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  all  further  information  in 
my  power,  of  this  interesting  and  wonderful  day."!    These 
dispatches,  if  sent,  were  never  published,   which  is  a  great  { 
loss;  as  these,  no  doubt,  contained  valuable  information  of  the 
events  and  losses  on  this  wonderful  day.     But,  it'  we  suppose 
that  Marmont's  and  Mortier's  corps  were  30,000  men,  and  of 
equal  force,  viz.  15,000;  and  as  Marmont,  after  the  capitulaJ 
tion  of  Paris,  entered  the  allied  lines  with  his  corps,  amount-.  1 
ing  then  to  12,000  men,  he  must  have  lost  3000;  and,  if  we] 
suppose  that  the  other  regular  corps  suffered  in  proportion,  it] 
would  make  the  loss  about  10,000  men,  besides  what  the  na<{ 
tional  guards  lost.     Private  accounts  have  estimated  the  total] 
loss,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in  these  operations,  at  20,000;] 
but  that  is  certainly  too  many.    On  the  side  of  the  allies, 
loss  was  1^  considerable;  but  neither  is  it  any  where 
rately  stated.''^    But  their  blood  sealed  the  bond  wbidi 
cured  the  repose  of  Europe.    Their  fall  **  accomplished  tk 
downfal  qf  despotisnit  and  reared  the  standard  of  rermoia, 
Hurope,  under  a  just  equilibrium,  and  the  dominion  of  its  tegi 
timate  Sovereigns  **\\     Their  memory  will  live  in  the  recollei 
tion  of  grateful  millions — ^while  the  cause  in  which  they 
shall  continue  to  interest  the  world.    And,  when  the  hero 
who  survived  this  **  wmder/Ul  day^*  are  restored  to  their 
tive  land,  settled  m  peaceful  occupations  amongst  their 
lies  and  friends;  when  this  is  the  case,  then  will  the  nations  i 
Europe,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Wolga — those  on  the  shon 
of  Britain  and  on  the  mountams  of  the  North,  attend  will 
rapture,  while  each  of  their  brave  defenders,  recalling  to  hij 
mind  the  days  of  his  former  glory,  will,  before  their  eyes. 


M  Shoulder  tlie  crutch,  and  shew  how  firids  ware  won," 

•  CathcarU  •     •'    '  f  Sir  C.  Stewart's  dispatch,  March  SOth. 

%  "  Our  loss  has  been  something  considerable."     Sir  C.  Stewart's  dis( 

March  30th.  jl  Sir  C.  Stewart's  ( 


IM' 


ef9 


iDJ,  while  they,  with  enttiasiasm,  relate,  in  strains  of  animation, 
vluefa  none  else  can  feel,  "  I  was  at  that  great  battle  under  the 
wlis  of  Paris,"*  which  overturned  the  throne  of  tyranny,  and 
scattered,  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  the  oppressors  of 


'■fj-i- 


After  a  night  spent  in  agony  and  suspense,  the  sioming 

Uwned  which  brought  joy  and  gladness  to  the  inhabitants  of 

Ipjrii.    At  four  in  the  morning,  deputies  from  the  city  arrived 

lit  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  Sovereigns.    These  carried 

he  accoants  of  peace  and  security  to  their  fellow-citizens. 

Iai  seven  in  the  morning  the  French  troops  quietly  evacuated 

!  citV)  and  it  was  then  generally  known  that  the  allied  army 

immediately  to  enter  the  place.    About  eleven  in  the 

brenoon,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  with 

111  their  staff  and  retinues, — the  I^rince  iSchwartzcnberg,  with 

litis  staffs — all  the  Princes  of  the  army  at  the  head  of  their 

ps,  preceded  by  the  Cossacks  of  tlie  guard,  passed  through^ 

!  Fauxbourg  St.  Martin,  and  entered  Paris.    The  crowd 

b,  In  the  suburb^,  was  very  great,  increased  as  they  went 

bug,  till  at  last  it  became  almost  impossible  to  move. ,  The 

|ii:W  of  tlie  housea  were  crowded  with  persons,  of  every  . 

dption— acclamations  rent  the  air  from  the  surrounding 

altitude— "  fo«^  live  our    liberators" — "Vive  le  Uoit'*-— 

\i(m  uithr  tlt£  tyrant  "f — gkddened  the  hearts  of  tliousands; 

t  whether  it  was  the  effiisions  of  real  joy,,  or  those  of  French 

ilicy  was  very  doubtfuU      Parisian  tongues  will  cry  any 

Vive  la  BepttMie,    Vive  P  Emptrew^   Vive  le  Sot, 

picrro,.  Marat»  Bonaparte,  or  Louis;   and  if  the  Euit 

or  had  come  driving  9,  Gossack,  or  the  Cossack  himself 

lin  a  military  uniform,,  had  appeared  leading  their  Empe* 

fin  a  string,  they  would  have  saluted  eitherwith  equal  c^thu- 

The  utniiost  order  and  discipline  reigned  throughout 

allied  army.    With  a  sprig  of  laurel:  in  thejr  hats  as  the 

|mi  of  victory,  each.  liad»  at  the  same  time,  a  white  scarf 

I  round  his  arm  as  the  emblem  of  forgiveness  and  peace. 


Thit  posHrlty  m«y  my  of  you->lM  wm  M  that  grvtt  battl*  under  tbt  walls  el 
Eigliteeiithbulletjii,  Grand  Amy,  Sept.  IQA,  1913. 
f  Six  C.  St|!watt 


kow, 


-his**? 


f»5- 


■J.,j 


.;'■    '■■-■■■,  '-MM*'  ■■,[jyj 
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Humbled  ns  the  inhubitailts  of  'Patid  mmt  havebe^n  ^  \^\ 
liold  such  an  army  marching  in  triumph  through  their  caDJul  1 
they  must  have  been  still  more  humbled  in  their  own  thoucht 
when  they  contrasted  the  modest  and  peaceable  demeanour 
these  troops  to  the  domineering,  arrogant,  and  miscliievo 
dispositions  of  their  own,  displayed  in  every  country  in  Conti] 
iiental  Europe.     Instead  of  taking  possession  of  the  palace  i 
their  conquered  adversary,    the  allied  Sovereigns  contenb 
themselves  with  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  private 
of  people  of  rank.    The  army  was  quartered  in  the  ouUidec 
the  town,  and  was  again  preparing  to  march  to  finish  this  I 
portant  contest,  when  an  event,  as  extraordinary  as  unexp 
ed,  shewed  them  that  tiiey  had  done  so,  and  saved  any  J 
effusion  of  blood.    ,c -j  ,*;     . ,     ji.-,  .     ... 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Paris,  Bonaparte 
advancing  with  the  utmost  speed  to  remedy  his  fatal  ern 
But  he  was  too  late.     When  he  reached  Fontaiiibleau  viij 
about  50  or  60,000  men,  he  learned  that  Paris  was  in  i 
hands  of  his  enemies.     He  Iialted ;  and,  from  that  mo 
he   seemed   aware  of  the  fate  which  awaited  hint.    All  I 
boasted  greatness  of  mind — all  his  resolution,  which  the  wo 
believed  had  so  often  sought  danger  in  the  cannon's  moutj 
fled  ii^  a  moment.     Conscious  of  the  abuse  of  bis  power, 
his  former  good  fortune,  and  aware  of  the  fickle  natt^re  oft 
people  over  which  he  ruled,  he  seemed  to  anticipate  bis  imi 
diate  downfall  from  that  throne,  which,,  as  he  had  made] 
the  dread,  so,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  had  also  renda 
it  the  scourge  of  the  world.     From  Fontaiubleau  he  dispatcln 
Ney,  Macdonald,  and  Caulincourt,  with  full  powers,  to  i 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  defend  his  dynasty.,*^   Wliat  a  faliiiiga 
was  here,  with  both  Ney  and  his  Master^     He  who  m\ 
♦*  finish  the  contest  on  the  confines,  of  Asia" — he  wljo  I 
chained  Russia  in  the  chain  of  fate,  to  drag  her  ut  liis  i 
yiot  wheels;  he  who  was  to  "  drive  back  the  Emperor  of  Tl 
t.irs  to  his  frightful  climate"   was  now   compeUwl  to  go  j 
his  knees  to  that  Sovereign — to  send  his  Generals  with  "| 


Ne/s  letter  to  Talleyrandj  April  5tb,  1814. 
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povch  to  the  Emperor  of  Rnssia,"  not  to  the  Senate  of 
fnnce,  to  solicit  or  command  them;  but  to  his  enemy,  Uie 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  he  well  knew  had  them  all  in  his 
power— to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  beg — not  his  crown — no! 
no!  that,  he  knew,  was  in  vain — but  to  supplicate  him  in  fa- 
vour of  his  wife  and  son,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  oc- 
(opy  that  throne  which  he  knew  he  must  now  resign.     At 
the  time  this  message  was  sent,  none  of  the  parties  had  any 
idnoftherecal  of  the  Bourbons,  at  least  Bonr^arte  and  his 
followers  had  not;  therefore,  his  humiliation  and  theirs  was 
most  striking  and  complete.    The  world  saw  the  French  Sove^ 
1  nign,  who  had  made  Europe  tremble,  fall  down  on  his  knees 
I  before  his  conquerors,  and,  in  the  most  abject  and  humiliating 
[manner,  petition    them,   not  for   his   ctown,   biit  his   life. 
Sorely  this  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  Bonaparte 
and  his  followers:  and  after  this  who  is  it  that  can  yet  say 
I  that  France  was  not  conquered,  when  her  Emperor,  befinrfe 
jhe  knew  or  had  any  idea  that  a  change  of  dynasty  Was  going 
■to  take  place,  supplicated  mercy  from   **  Europe  in  arms,'' 
Iwhom  France  and  he  had  so  justly  provoked.     How  different 
|vas  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  at  this  moment,  to  that  of  the 
int  chief  whom,  at  his  leaving  Paris  in  .Tanuary,  he  en* 
Ideavoured  to  imitate.     He  wished  to  copy  Hector  in  tender- 
jntts,  but  he  wanted  every  part  of  the  composition  of  the 
characier  of  that  Trojan  hero,  in  what  would  have  made'  his 
name  live  with  admiration  to  posterity — he  durst  not  fotloiT 
iHector's  example,  and  say,  with  firmness, 


j-,-V-^K^.j.-?J^-;.l 


"  Death  and  black  fate  approach,  'tis  I  must  bked. 
—————  then  welcome  fate, 


:*•. -.'UAv *<5««jfcf  »-.-.*     it  _ 


"Tis  true  I  perish,  yet  I  perish  great,  ." 
Tet  in  a  mighty  deed  I  shall  expire^ 
Xiet  future  «ges  hear  it  and  admii;pw' '  * 

¥o\  h^  did  not  leave  tliis  consolation  nor  this  support  to  hif 
jarmer  panegyrists  and  admirers.  He  left  them  to  support 
|is  claims  to  greatness  and  to  bravery,  in  the  best  manner  they 
wld.    That  was  henceforth  to  be  their  business,  not  his. 


iSi 


■m 


&'•■•■ 


♦  Pope's  Homer,  Iliad,  Book  22d,  verses  382, 385— «88., 
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He  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  proiperity  of  his  family,  bntbe 
turned  them  too  late.  That  trick  fiuling,  he  thought  the  max* 
im  of  Hudibras,  if  not  the  bravetti  was  at  least  the  best, 

^'    >         ••Hewbofightt.andrumAwsj,  ^     ^ 

Lives  to  fight  MMtbtrdAjr." 

This  negotiation,  however,  in  favour  of  his  wife  and  his  ion, 
came  to  naught.    Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  above^nanied  < 
Generals  at  Paris,  they  found  that  this  dynasty  could  no  I 
er  be  defended.    "  An  unforeseen  -event,  (said  Ney)  broke  off  I 
the  negotiations,  vihick  seemed^  at  firsts  to  promise  afavouratitl 
termination,***    This  was  the  resolution  to  restore  the  fioor- 
bons.     Bonaparte  wished  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  wife  and 
son,  calculating,f  no  doubt,  upon  the  influence  of  Austria  in  fa. 
vour  of  this  proposal.     But,  in  the  meantime,  the  Senate  bad  I 
assembled,  with  Talleyrand  at  their  head;  and,  on  the22d, 
passed  a  decree,  declaring  the  dynasty  of  Bonaparte  at  an  i 
declaring  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown— ^bsolviogj 
the  people  of  France  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  aodl 
calling  upon  them  no  longer  to  obey  him.    This  was  succeedJ 
ed  by  the  defection  of  several  of  his  Marshals  and  fomer| 
friciuds,  who  were  eager  to  offer  their  services  to  the  pfosm 
al  government;    Ney  was  dispatched  with  this  unw$l<^meiutel«| 
ligence  to  the  fallen  Emperor,  who  saw  himself  in  a  few  da}'sc 
sCTted  by  all  those  whom  he  had  accounted  his  steady  friendv 
and  whom  he  had  raised  to  wealUi  and  honours  at  the  exp 
of  bleeding  Europe.    Ney  soon  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 
was  no  longer  his  friend— that  it  was  impossible  that  bis 
and  his  wife  could  succeed  to  hi*  throne;  and  that,  in  fact,  i 
full  and  complete  abdication  of  all  the  rights  of  hitaselfandfi] 
mily  to  the  thrones  of  Frande  and  Italy,  was  what  he  now  vastj 
ed  of  him.    This  Bonapartie  signed,  it  is  said,  with  great  reh 
tance,  and  not  till  Ney  bad  threatened  to  take  his  life;  buti 
this  latter  part  of  the  matter,  the  authority  is  either 


*  Nejr's  letter  to  Talleyrand,  April  5A,  1814. 
f  Lueotte'a  addrtM  to  his  amy,  Corbdl,  April  5th,  5  r.  m^^"  The  £mp««rlii| 
poleon  denuHMb  that  tlic  Prince  his  son,  and  her  Mi|j«sqr  the  Empren  Rcgnta 
succeed  him,"  &c. 
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Joabdiil*  <x^  dothcd  with  French  duplicity.    However,  Ney 
btfinff  obtftined  this  important  deed,  leil  Bonaparte  a  pri- 
,0ger,  under  the  eliarge  of  that  army  which  had  but  the  day 
I  iieibre  cheerfully  obeyed  him;  and  hastened  back  to  Paris* 
I  there  lie  laid  it  before  the  Senate^  who  immediately  proclaim- 
(d  Louis  XVIII.  King  of  France  and  Navarre;  and  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Britain,  where  that  unfortunate  Prince  and  liia 
Lgily  bad  taken  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  their  revolu- 
n^ary  antagonists.    The  deposed  Emperor  had  the  liberty  al- 
bim  of  choosing  his  future  place  of  residence.     He 
bed  upon  Elba,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany, 
ihich  was  confirmed  to  him  in  full  sovereignty,  and  a  pension 
6,000,000  francs,  j£240,000  sterling,  was  settled  upon  him 
[his family,  to  be  paid  by  France.    To  this  narrow  abode 
big  extraordinpry  man  was  shortly  after  conveyed,  accompaui- 
I  by  a  guard  of  his  old  friends  the  Cossacks,  and  commission- 
ifrom  the  different  allied  powers.    He  embarked  at  Frejus, 
tthe  South  of  France,  the  spot  where  he  landed  when  he  re- 
,  from  Egypt;  and,  in  an  English  frigate  (he  refused  to 
I  in  a  French  one)  he  was  conveyed  to  his  new  kingdom, 
I  he  remains  the  wonder,  the  scorn,  and  still  the  fear  of 
)  world. 

[Tune  may  shew,  that  the  banishment  of  this  man  to  Elba  is 

jty  misplaced.    From  the  general  temper  and  disposition 

jthe  Fr^ch  nation,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  this 

jtlie  caw;  and,  that  rather  than  live  at  peace,  th^  may  turn 

»r  attention  to  find  a  military  leader  who  will  conduct  them 

1  to  their  dearest  work— blood  and  plunder.    Whenever 

lis  the  case,  they  will,  no  doubt,  turn  their  attention  to 

,  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  most  likely  to  accomplish 

'  views,  and  to  grat^  their  wishes.     But,  allowing  this  to 

ome  the  case — allowing  that  the  bayonet  should  yet  dictate 

he  French  nation  a  military  government,  and  support  ambi- 

I  upon  an  usurped  throne^  will  that  throne  and  that  military 

litti  be  able  to  lord  it  over  Europe  again?  Never.    France 

I)  t6  continue  a  military  people,  and  to  return  to  their 

Der  ^stem,  of  making  *'  war  support  woTf"  and,  boasting, 

in  plimdering  nations  they  find  *' very  pleasant  employ" 
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meni"*  but  she  must  recollect  that  she  ha$  mjide  Eurone 
military  people,  whose  united  energies  can  beat  her  to  th 
ground;  and  whose  mercy,  abused,  will,  more  readily  than 
France  or  her  adherents,  imagine,  call  forth  that  indignation  I 
which  may  leave  sad  memorials  of  its  justice,  and  of  its  strengtli 
The  allied  sotereigns  have,  indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  1 
conunitted  a  great  mistake  in  sending  this  m^n  to  Elba*  but  I 
them  and  the  Boucbons  have  committed  a  still  greater  error  in! 
not  stripping  his  criminal  adherents  of  all  that  ill  gotten  rrain 
whicii,  may  yet  be  turned  to  his  assistance,  in  order  to  controull 
France^  and  to  menace  the  liberties  of  Europe.     Property  1 
in  every  country,  conferred,  and  will  always  confer  power  on  \k 
possessor;  and  I  am  much  afraid,  that  too  much  of  thispowerJ 
derived  from  tlie  most  unjustifiable  means,  yet  remains  inFrancei 
either  for  her  repose,  or  for  the  repose  of  Europe.    (A  Davousl 
or  a  Vandamlne  for  instance.)     The  law~the  safety  of  nations 
demanded  retribution  from  them;  nor  should  any  power  on  ean 
ever  protect  the  murderer.     If  3  or  400,000  villains,  who  I 
obtained  their  wealth  and  their  power  by  butchering  tlicir  < 
poriors,  had  been  driven  from  France,  and  the  property) 
stored  to  its  lawful  owners,  Europe  would  have  had  400,0 
most  dangerous  enemies  less,  and  Louis  XVIII.  an  equal  im 
ber  of  loyal  subjects,  who  had  both  the  will  and  the  means  tqa 
sist  him  and  save  the  country.     Another  grievous  error  in  i 
them  was,  not  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  odious  consent 
tion  laws  in  France.     So  long  as  thiv  dangerous  weapon 
mains  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  government,  be  the  rulj 
what  he  nmy,  so  long  is  it  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  I 
world.     It  is  a  measure  calculated  only  for  war  and  a^ 
am\f  as  such,  the  voice  of  nations  liave  a  right  to  demoiidj 
repeal.     It  may  be  called  interference  in  the  internal  airainj 
a  state,     he  it  so-— what  more  injustice  is  there  in  destro}| 
the  weapon  than  iA  destroying  him  who  uses  it — or  h  tb 
any  greater  injustice  in  forbidding  the  tra£Sc  in  liiayes,  who j 


t»>iii  .  *      .i-|4:»f.    tiliiiil,'*  ^KiK,;.^..  fjn 
•    •  M  During  my  tuy  at  this  place  (Mons)  I  have  found  some  verif  pleiitiit 
j}lo^meHt,"  Laurent's  Utter,  Convention,  July  I Sitb,  1794.    Thepleaoot 
mcnt  yias,  extorting  money  and  levying  contributions. 
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led  in  the  chain  of  military  despotism,  to  cut  the  throats  of 
their  neighbours^  than  in  forbidding  the  traffic  ih  slaves  for 
cultivating  sugar  in  the  West  Indies;  the  one  is  as  vohmtary 
I  istiie  other,  and  the  latter  certainly  less  injurious  to  mankind 
duo  the  former.    There  was  a  time  when  nations  considered 
that  they  had  a  right  to  compel  a  neighbour  to  abandon  any 
work  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  intended  for  aggres- 
flon,  wh«i  no  corresponding  movement  was  making  by  them, 
lind  why  should  it  not  be  so  now?    The  conscription  laws  in 
France  have  proved  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  tliey  have  mov- 
[ed  and  overturned  the  world — may  these  do  so  no  more.    •     . 
While  these  important  events  were  taking  place,  the  situation 
|of  the  Empress  was  truly  pitiable.    Her  and  her  son  were,  at 
lleast,  guiltless.    Compelled  to  fly  from  Paris,  she  hastened  to 
iRambouillct,  where  she  spent  several  days  in  the  most  dread- 
I  state  of  suspense  and  agony.    The  news  of  the  deposition 
'  her  husband  could  not  but  add  £o  her  fears;  and  the  fate  of 
ler  illustrious  aunt  must  have  filled  her  mind  with  alarm.     She 
av  herself  hurled  from  a  throne,  by  a  people  who  hated  her 
her's  bouse,  and  whose  mistbrtunes  and  httmtliations  from 
eir  unprincipled  ambition,  had  alone  compelled  him  to  con*> 
nt  to  her  being  placed  upon  it.    But  a  powerful  arm  pro- 
ved her.    Her  conduct  in  France  had  been  such,  that  she 
I  no  enemies,  at  least  none  that  durst  at  that  moment  shew 
kemseivei  to  do  her  any  injury.     Her  father,  who  had  now 
pined  the  rest  of  the  victorious  sovereigns,  in  the  humbled  ca- 
italof  his  most  vindictive  foes,  immediately  set  out  to  visit  his 
Dibrtunate  daughter.     After  that  interview  she  lefl  France 
bd  went  home  to  Vienna,  where  she  was  treated  with  all  man- 
prof  respect;  and  where  she  hod  the  sovereignty  of  the  Du' 
jiics  of  Parma  and  Ouastalla,  in  Italy,  conferred  upon  her 

Iher  son.  '^  •  -ii.j,-:  ^n  ';•■:'«;»•  «»'»<■>.»»»     <  M'fi    {         . 

lit  has  been  alledgcd  that  a  secret  understanding  subsisted 

Wn  tl:.'  allies  and  some  of  the  leading  characters  in  Paris» 

lordcr  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  government  of  France. 

Attn  immense  number  in  France  were  favourable  to  the 

use  of  their  legitimate  sovereigni  and  which  the  mad  conduct 

arte  wfis  causing  daily  to  gain  ground,  there  cannot 
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^dmit  of  a  doubt.  All  the  previous  proclamations  and  acts  of  the  i 
French  governmeht,  though  couched  in  the  most  .cautious  Ian.  I 
guage,  clearly  shewed  that  this  was  the  case.     That  there  is  alJ 
so  a  mystery  hangs  over  some  of  the  proceedings  in  Paris  ta.| 
vouring  that  supposition  already  mentioned,  there  can  be  nol 
doubt;  but  still  the  whole  at  present  rests  only  upon  genen 
rumour  and  conjecture,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  whic 
time  can  only  reveal.     Of  the  secret  springs  which  occasiouei 
such  a  con)plete  revolution  in  the  public  opinion  in  France  wJ 
are  unque^ionably  ut  this  moment  unacquainted  with.   Thi 
destructive  ambition  of  Bonaparte  and  his  government  cavJ 
general  offence  to  the  peaceable  minded  of  all  classes. 
jacobins  and  re\'olutionists  detested  him  for  almndonintr  theiJ 
cause;  and  if  they  were  only  certain  of  being  able  to  retain  theij 
ill  gotten  gain,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  preferred  any  otha 
government  to  his.     Amongst  tliese  the  Bourbon  party  gaitf 
ed  daily  new  proselytes  and  fresh  strength.     Such  was  the  iq 
•ternal  situation  of  France,  when  "  Euro})e  in  arms"  advanca 
with  a  determined  step  tlnd  irresistible  force,  to  put  downthj 
4iorrible  system  of  oppression  and  ambition  which  sprung  frbi 
the  principles  of  tliat  revolution;  the  most  dreadful  thatevi 
scourged  mankind,  or  afflicted  the  earth. 

The  downfall  of  Paris,  and  the  overthrow  of  tlife  power  i 
dynasty  of  Bonaparte,  spread,  with  therapidity  of  lightning,  1 
all  directions.     In  every  country,  but  one,*  it  was  hailed  vi 
the  most  unfeigned  joy,  as  the  bright  dawn  of  a  long  day  I 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  among  men.    Joy  and  j 
beamed  on  every  countenance;  and  mankind  looked  forval 
to  the  future  with  confidence  tind  satisfaction.    The  condu 
the  allied  sovereigns,  their  generals,  and  brave  troops^  wast 
theme  of  universal  praise  and  admiration;  and  never,  surcj 
did  any  set  of  men  more  merit  or  better  deserve  it.    Mc 
gers  were  dispatched  from  Paris,  in  every  direction,  with  I 
welcome  intelligence,  and,  if  possible,  to  stop  the  further  ( 
eion  of  human  blood.     These^  however,  in  some  places, 
too  late.    The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Paris  n 

«  Ameriaiw— Here  it  whs  wormwood  and  gaU. 
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underfill  and  unexpe  eJ,  that,  to  those  removed  from  the 
sjene,  it  seemed  altogether  Incredible;  ajid,  at  all  events,  whil© 
Bonaparte  remained  at  the  head  of  an  army,  they  conceived, 
miffht  be  uncertain  in  its  results^  Hence  the  messengers  from 
t)ie  provisional  government  to  the  armies  in  the  South  were 
detained  on  the  road,  for  some  days,  by  the  prefects  of  the  towns. 
at  a  distance  from  Paris,  till  second  messengers,  witli  more  de- 
(isive  and  explicit  dispatches,  arrived.  This,  delay  wa^  tlio 
(lujse  of  another  dreadful  battle  and  glorious  victory,,  achieved 
by  the  British  arms  in  the  South  of  France. 

Soult,  having  in>  vain  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  progress  ot* 
the  British  army,  either  by  attempting  to  aUrm  its  communi- 
cations, or  otherwise,  fell  back  to  the  Eastward,  in  order  to  ef- 
ifect  a  junction  with  Suchct,  who  was  advancing  with,  the  re- 
inder  of  his  army  to  hib  assistance.  He,  therefore,  crossed  the 
larunne,  and  took  up  a  strong  and  very  favourable  position  in 
ont  of  the  venerable  city  of  Thoulouse.     Owing  to  the  heavy. 
ins,  and  the  mdting  of  the  snows  upon  the  Pyrenees,  where 
le  principal  branches  of  the  Garonne  take  their  rise,  that 
iwerful  stream  had  been  swelled  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was 
I  to  construct  a  bridge  over  its  rapid  current,  till  the 
th  of  April.    On  that  day  the  Spanish  troops  and  Portuguese 
Uery,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Lieutenant-General, 
>(anuel  Freyre,  and  the  head-quarters,  crossed  that  river. 
le  18th  hussars,  in  advance,  and  under  the  command  of 
ilonel  Vivia^)  fell  in  with  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
ihich  they  charged  and  overthrew,  taking  100  prisoners. 
lopel  Yivian  was  dangerously  wounded.     The  city  of  Thou- 
is  surrounded  OP  three  sides  by  the  Garonne,  and  the  fa- 
canal  of  Lang^edoc^    The  town  stands  on  the  right,  and 
jiuburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  viver,  which  the  £nemy  ha4 
with,  field  works,  in,  the  fropjt  of  tb,e  ancient  wall,  form- 
a  goo(l  tetc-duc;pQnt,    They  haA  also  for^ied  a  t^te-du-pont. 
each  of  th^  bi;idges,  vtrhich,  was  likewise  defended  in  some 
by  the  fire  of  musquetry,  and.  in  ali  by  the  fire  of  artil- 
from  the  old  wall  of  the  town..    Beyojji)!,  the  canal,  and.. 
weep  it  and  the  small  river  Ers,  \^  a  jfieight;  ^xaYi  extends 
^as  Montaudrau,  and  over  which  pass  the  roads  to  t)ic  c^n* 
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al  and  the  town,  from  the  Eastward.     In  addition  to  the  tete- 
du-pont  on  the  canal,  the  enemy  had  fortified  this  height  with 
fine  redoubts,  connected  by  lines  of  entrenchments,  and  by  ex- 
traordinary diligence  had  made  every  preparation  for  defence. 
They  had  likewise  broken  down  all  the  bridges  over  the  Elster 
within  the  reach  of  their  opponents,  by  which  the  right  of  their  I 
position  could  be  approached.     The  roads  from  the  Ariew 
to  Thoulouse  were  impracticable  for  artillery  and  cavalry,  and 
nearly  so  for  infantry,  and  no  alternative  remained  but  to  at.  I 
tack  the  eiiemy  in  his  present  position.     In  order  to  shortetti 
the  communication  with  General  Hill's  corps,  and  the  Span- 
ish troops  which  had  passed  the  river,  the  pontoon  bridge 
was  moved  higher  up,  which  operation  took  up  the  greate 
part  of  the  day  on  the  9th.    The  attack  was  accordingly  de. 
ferred  till  the  following  morning. 

The  position  held  by  the  enemy,  and  defended  by  a  num& 
Xoxts  army,  was,  evidently,  an  enterprize  of  great  magnitude! 
wrest  from  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  atti 
to«^  place  in  the  following  order.  Marshal  Sir  W.  Beresfon 
from  the  right  of  the  Ers,  was  to  Cross  that  river  witli  the  4ti 
^nd  6th  divisions,  at  the  bridge  of  Croix  de  Grade,  to  j 
possession  of  Monblanc,  and  to  march  up  the  left  of  the  ] 
and  turn  the  enemy's  right,  Lieutennnt-Oencral  Don  Manud 
Freyre,  with  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  command,  suppon 
cd  by  the  British  cavalry,  was  to  attack  in  tVont.  Lieutenaoll 
General  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was  to  follow  the  Manbd 
movements,  with  Major-General  Lord  Edward  Somersell 
brigade  of  hussars;  and  Colonel  Vivian's  brigade,  under  i 
command  of  Colonel  Arentschild,  was  to  observe  thie^ 
ments  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  both  banks  of  the  Bts,  bey 
the  left.  The  3d  and  light  divisions,  under  the  coitamandi 
Sir  Thomas  Picton  and  Major-Oeneral  Charles  Bar(^  Alte 
and  the  brigade  of  German  cavalry,  were  to  observe  the  eo 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  and  to  draw  their  attentioDJ 
that  quarter  by  threatening  the  tetes-du-pont;  while  Gcd| 
Hill  was  to  do  the  same  on  the  suburb  to  the  left  of  the  I 


onne. 
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portions  of  the  sdKed  army  at  the  battle  of  Thbulouse.    Mar- 
(lial  Bcresford  began  the  attack.     He  crossed  the  Ers  and  car- 
ped Monblanc.     He  then  moved  up  the  Ers,  over  difficulr 
wound,  parallel  to  the  enemy's  fortified  position;  and  having 
tamed  it,  formed  his  troops  in  lines  to  attack  them.     General 
Freyre  marched  with  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy's  front. 
i  His  division  moved  forward  in  a  steady  manner,  under  a  gal- 
fire,  while  himself  and  all  his  stafF  were  at  their  head,  and 
[were  quickly  lodged  in  some  banks  immediately  under  the 
I  enemy's  entrenchments.  The  enemy,  however,  repulsed  the  right 
|of  General  Freyre's  line  round  the  left  flank.     At  the  same  time 
r  turned  the  right  of  the  allies  by  both  sides  of  the  high  road, 
land  compelled  the  whole  corps  to  retire.    The  light  division 
I  was  on  the  right  immediately  came  up,  when  the  whole 
Hied  again,  and  renewed  the  attack.    The  Spanish  officers 
I  troops  acted  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.     Marshal  Ber- 
j,  with  the  4th  division,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Deral  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  the  6th  division,  under  the 
nmand  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  attacked 
1  carried  the  heights  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  the  redoubt 
[hich  covered  and  protected  that  flank.    The  enemy,  however, 
HI  occupied  the  other  four  redoubts  on  the  same  heights,  the 
jitrenchments,  and  fortified  houses.    From  every  one  of  these, 
irever,  he  wa9  quickly  driven.     General  Freyre's  division 
ling  renewed  the  attack,  and  Marshal  Beresford  having  got 
[his  artillery,  which  the  badness  of  the  roads  had  retarded  in 
progress,  attacked  and  carried  with  the  6th  division  and 
neral  Pack's  brigade,  the  heights,  with  the  two  redoubts, 
nchments,  and  fortified  houses,  on  the  enemy's  centre, 
i'enemy  now  made  a  desperate  effort  from  the  canal  to  re- 
i  redoubts,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.    The 
idivisiot)  continuing  its  movement  along  the  ridge  of  the 
kt,  and  the  Spanish  division  continuing  a  corre^onding 
aent  in  front,  the  enemy  was  also  driven  from  the  two 
ibts,  the  entrenchmentfi,  and  fortified  houses  on  the  lefl; 
jthtts  the  whole  range  of  heights  remained  in  the  power  of 
pllies.    The  loss  here  was  severe;  and'  the  brave  6th  divi- 
p&rticuUily  suflfered.    While  these  operations  were  going 
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on  in  this  quarter,  General  Hill  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ex- 
terior  line  of  their  works,  in  the  suburb  on  the  left  of  the  Gar. 
rone,  within  the  ancient  wall.     General  Picton,  at  the  same 
time,  drove  the  enemy,  on  his  side,  within  the  tcte-dn-pont 
on  the  bridge  of  the  canal  nearest  to  the  Garonne;  but,  in  en- 
deavouring  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  they  were  repulj. 
cd  with  considerable  loss.     The  army  being  thus  established] 
on  three  sides  of  the  city,  the  light  cavalry  was  immediately  I 
detached  to  cut  off  the  only  remaining  road  which  thecnemyl 
had  to  escape  by;  but  Soult,  aware  of  his  danger,  abandoned] 
Thoulousc,  and  retreated  during  the  night.     The  allied  arniyl 
entered  :lie  place  next  day,  where  they  found  1600  prisoners  I 
and  large  quantities  of  stores  of  all  descriptions,  and  someca 
non,  besides  one  piece  which  was  takrn  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  severe,   bu^  is  not  accurate^ 
stated.     Taupin,  General  of  division,  was  killed;  Generals  Ha* 
rhpe,  Baraut,  and  St.  Hilaire,  were  wounded  and  taken;  Gen« 
rals  Bervier  and  Gasquet,  the  Colonel  of  the  10th  iu&ntryc 
the  line,  and  Morlincourt,  commanding  a  battalion  ofartillen 
were  also  wounded.    It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  accouij 
of  the  destruction  amongst  the  superior  officers,  that  the  I 
of   he  enemy  must  have  been  severe  indeed.    In  no  generi 
action  in  the  Peninsula  had  they  ever  sustained  such  a  loss 
general  officers;  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  tliel 
in  every  part  of  the  army  was  proportionate  to  the  la 
amongst  them.     The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allic;  was  alj 
very  considerable;  of  the  Spanish  corp^  General,  Espelettai 
several  of  the  officers  of  the  staff,  were  wounded^   Gcoei 
Mendizabel,  who  was  in  the  battle  as  a  v<4uK)teer,  was 
wounded,  but  refused  to  quit  the  field*    The  regiment  de 
rad  de.Cantabria  kept  its  position  under  the  enemy's  entren^ 
ments,  till  liOrd  Wellington  ordered  them  to  retUq.   lii^ 
Col.  Coghlan  of  the  61st,  a  brave  officer,  waskiHed^  Qeit 
Pack  was  wounded,  but  remained  on  the  field;  9n4  Cq1( 
Douglas  of  the  8th  Portuguese  regiment,  lost  "a  leg.  M 
General  Brisbane  was  wounded,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  1 
bc8  of  the  4>5th,  a  gallant  and  deserving  officer,  was  killo 
the  last  attack  made  by  the  troops  under  the  comniandof| 
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nenil  Picton.  The  whole  allied  army  did  its  duty  on  this 
important  day,  and  received  the  thanks  and  applause  of  the 
brave  General  who  commanded  them.  The  loss  of  the  allicB 
on  this  day  was,  viz.  British,  312  killed,  1795  wounded,  and 
17  missing;  Portuguese,  78  killed,  and  529  wounded;  Span- 
ish 205  killed,  1722  wounded,  and  1  missing; — making  alto- 
Kther  a  loss  of  4641  killed  and  wounded,  and  18  prisoners, 
gn  this  glorious  day.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  was 
certainly  much  more  considerable;  and,  besides  the  number 
taken  prisoners,  must  have  exceeded  7000  men. 

In  the  Girondc  Ilear-Admiral  Penrose  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  forts  which  command  the  entrance  of  that  river; 
and,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  our  hands,  the  enemy  de- 
stroyed the  Regulus,  a  74  gun  ship,  and  3  brigs.    Lieutenant 
General  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  was  at  Bourdcaux  with 
a  force  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter, 
crossed  the  Garonne  at  the  time  that  Admiral  Penrose  had 
en  and  destroyed  the  forts  on  that  river,  and  opened  a  free 
mmunication  by  it.     He  pushed  the  enemy's  force,  under 
}aeral  L'Huillier,  before  him  across  the  Dordagne,  which 
itream  he  then  crossed  near  St.  Andre,  on  the  4th,  in  order 
10  attack  the  fort  of  Blaye.     His  Lordship  found   General 
,'Huillier  and  General  Des  Barreaux  posted  near  Etnuliers. 
le  determined  to  attack  them  immediately,  but  they  retired, 
iving  in  liis  hands  300  prisoners.     From  this  time  no  fur- 
lieroperntioiis  took  place  in  this  quarter.   Early  on  the  morn- 
ofthc  Htli,  the  garrison  of  Bnyonne  made  a  sortie  against 
lebesieging  force,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sir  John  Hope. 
le  enemy  came  out  with  a  strong  force,  and,  owing  to  the 
rkness  of  the  night,  succeeded  for  some  time  in  dislodging 
pic^t«  nnd  advanced  divisions  of  the  British  army  with 
lEldcrablc  loss;  but  at  last  the  bravery  of  the  British  troops 
ive  the  enemy  back  at  all  points,  and  re-occupied  all  the 
iind  which  they  had  lost.     In  this  sortie  Gen.  Sir  John  Hope 
wounded  'and  taken  prisoner.     Upon  the  first  alarm  hd 
vouredto  bring  up  troops  to  relieve  the  picquets  in  ad- 
ice;  but  during  the  darkness  and  confusion  he  came  unex- 
ledly  upon  a  party  of  the  enemy.    His  horse  was  shot  dead, 
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aiftJ,  in  his  fall,  rolled  over  him,  when  he  Wag  immedialelf 
made  prisoner  by  the  enemy.     Major-General  Hny  was  killecL 
and  many  gallant  officers  were  also  killed  and  wounded.   Th 
total  loss  in  this  unfortunate  affair  was,  viz.  British,  14^  kiUdil 
4S6  wounded;  and  233  prisoners,  or  missing;  Portuguese. 
8  killed,  21  wounded,  and  3  missing,  making  altogether  838  I 
In  Italy,  Murat  continued  to  press  the  French  army  verri 
closely.     On  the  12th,  he  forced  ihe  Taro;  on  thb  isth  hel 
drove  them  l-ack  to  the  Nuna.     From  this  position  the  French! 
army  was  also  forced.    The  Neapolitan  army  then  threw  a| 
bridge  over  the  Secca,  at  the  passage  of  which  tiicy  wen 
warmly  opposed,  i>nd  both  sides  suffered  a  considerable  lo 
The  enemy  was,  however,  forced  to  give  way,  and  the  Neap 
litan  army  advanced  to  the  important  town  of  Plncenza.  iJ 
the  meantime,  a  strong  British  armament,  which  had  been  fittj 
ed  out  at  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Lord  William  Ben 
tinck,  the  naval  department  under  the  command  of  Sir  imU 
Rowley  of  the  America  of  74  guns,  had  taken  possession  < 
Sezzia;  and,  learning  that  the  important  city  of  Genoa  ha 
only  a  garrison  of  2000  men,  they  sailed  for  that  place.  Up 
their  arrival,  however,  they  found  that  the  enemy's  gar 
had  been  re««nforced,  and  that  it  then  amounted  to  6000  me 
Nevertheless,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  1 
session  of  this  city,  which  would  have  cut  off  eifcctualiyi 
retreat  of  the  Viceroy's  army,  it  was  determined  to  attack  ill 
place.  **  The  enemy's  position,  (said  Lord  William  Bentinclj 
from  the  impassable  nature  of  the  country,  was  very  strong 
The  attack  took  place  on  the  17th;  the  enemy  was  driven, 
ter  an  obstinate  resistance,  from  all  his  strong  positions, 
preparations  being  made  to  storm  the  fortifications,  tlieFn 
garrison  capitulated,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  gave 
the  place  to  the  allied  forces.     The  garrison  had  liberty  to  i 
into  France;  the  accounts  of  the  first  important  occurreno 
Paris  having  reached  Genoa  at  this  time.    In  the  place  j 
found  269  brass  and  23  iron  guns;  46,000  shot;  12,000  sb 
and  a  great  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  military  stores.  la  I 
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jiarbour  was  found  one  74  gun  ship  ready  for  launching,  one 
Jio  in  the  frame;  and  four  brigs  of  18,   16,  and  14  guns,  fit 
I  for  sea.    The  total  loss  of  the  British  land  and  sea  forces,  itt 
these  operations,  was  222  killed  and  wounded. 

The  capture  of  Genoa,  and  the  battle  of  Thoulouse,  closed  the 
[dreadful  drama  of  carnage,  woe,  and  misery,  which  had  desolated 
Ld  distracted  Europe  for  the  22  preceding  years.  From  that 
laoment  Peace  spread  her  wings  over  the  European  Contment; 
lint,  whether  the  restless  spirit  of  the  French  nation  will  allow 
1^  to  remain,  time  alone  can  determine;  and  deeds,  not  words, 
Diut  convince.  Great  Britain,  who  had  so  nobly  maintained 
>  cause  of  nations  and  her  own  independence,  had  the  hon- 
ur  of  concluding  this  tremendous  struggle,  by  adding  an* 
her  glorious  wreath  to  her  military  fame.  On  the  evening 
[the  12th,  Colonel  Cooke  and  Colonel  St.  Simon,  arrived 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Marquis  Wellington  at  Thou- 
use,  and  communicated  to  him  the  amazing  occurrences 
|ihich  had  taken  place  in  Paris.  The  French  officer,  agree- 
}le  to  the  orders  from  the  Provisional  Government,  immedi- 
!ely  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  Soult,  but  so  unex- 
ited  were  the  events,  and  so  extraordinary  did  they  appear 
I  him,  that  he  could  not  give  credit  to  them.  He  wanted, 
Krefore,  to  conclude  an  armistice  for  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
|ies,  till  he  should  ascertain  the  real  situation  of  aftairs.  But 
mhmen  had  violated  their  word  so  often,  that  no  person 
Ud  now  trust  them,  and  Lord  Wellington  would  not 
jcedc  to  the  proposal.  On  the  16th,  however,  another 
is3en|!;er  arrived  from  Paris,  with  information  that  satis- 
I  Soult,  that,  as  far  as  man  could  see,  it  was  all  over  with 
jformer  Master.  He  immediately,  in  conjunction  with  Su- 
sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the  "  new  otder  of  things^**  and 
duded  a  convention  with  the  British  General,  by  which  all 
Itilities  ceased.  The  hosts  which,  the  day  before,  sought 
othcr'ii  destruction,  now  mingled  together  in  leagues  of 
Suchct  having,  previous  to  this,  withdrawn  all  his 
from  Catalonia,  the  allied  army  which  there  opposed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  W.  Clinton, 
jbroken  up  and  marched  to  a  difierent  destination.  Though 
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**  circumstances  had  not  permitted  those  troops  to  have  I 
briUiant  a  share  in  the  operations  of  the  war  as  their  broth  I 
(^cers  and  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Peninsula  il 
they  were  not  less  usefully  employed."*  They  checked  the  cj 
of  Suchet.  They  neutralized  all  his  veteran  force,  and  re  J 
dered  of  no  avail  all  his  most  skilful  manoeuvres  and  ende 
▼ours  to  throw  the  smallest  weight  into  the  scale  against  thJ 
grand  operations  going  forward  on  the  west  side  of  the  PcninJ 
aula,  or  from  being  of  the  smallest  use  in  recovering 
any  degree,  the  fortune  of  his  comrades,  or  the  cause  of  I 
country  in  that  quarter.  Their  services,  therefore,  werci 
the  utmost  importance;  and  though  they  were  lost,  for 
moment,  amidst  the  stupendous  blaze  of  glory  which  crowned  t 
efforts  of  the  allied  arms  in  every  other  quarter,  still  they  w« 
not  the  less  useful  nor  the  less  beneficial  to  mankind.  Thei 
also  did  their  duty.  Wellington  has  said  so,  which  is  pn 
sufficient.  Soon  after  this  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  left 
army  which  he  had  so  gloriously  conducted — with  which  I 
had  earned  such  unfading  laurels,  and  by  whose  excrtiod 
joined  to  his  own,  he  had  rendered  such  important  services! 
mankind.  He  gave  up  the  command  tu  General  Hill, 
set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  wa 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  respect,  by  all  the  Princes  and  I 
roes  of  Europe  at  this  time  assembled  in  that  place.  He  jusj 
deserved  it.  To  his  skill  and  judgment  they,  in  a 
measure,  owed  their  deliverance.  He  taught  them  howl 
persevere  and  how  to  conquer;  and  the  lines  of  Torres  Vcdij 
^*  bristled  with  artillery ,**  proved  the  foundation  stone  of  i 
independence  of  Europe.  By  his  grateful  country  lie 
further  rewarded.  His  Sovereign  raised  him  to  the 
rank  in  the  British  peerage,  under  the  title  of  the  Dukd 
■Wellington.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  welcoo 
with  unfeigned  joy.  Thirteen  times  he  received  the  tl 
and  rewards  of  the  British  Legislature;  and  when,  aiterj 
his  fatigues  and  dangers,  he  went  to  the  House  of  Comii 

^;i^itiu.#||f,rqui,  Wellington's  dispatch,  Thoulouse,  April  19tb,  1814. 
«^w  >  ;  ..  f  Meoiteur,  December.  1110. 
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L  receive  the  thanks  of  that  august  Body,  the  moment  he 
Lgdehis  appearaQce,  every  member,  animated  with  the  same 
impulse  of  admiration,  gratitude,  and  respect,  rose  from  their 
Lts,  to  welcome  amongst  them  thb  ornament  to  their  coun- 
L-this  deliverer  of  Europe.  The  object  was  worthy— the 
jtribute  great:  ,     ^     .      _^^^ 

•'  Envy  itself  was  dumb,  in  wonder  lost,  •'  t«    >  i    %•-,. 

And  Factions  strive  wboahall  applaud  him  most"*  '    *? 

,. t^^i*:,... , V, .,,..».,. ..,,  ...   »  .    ,.    '^i  1  h'-r^'j 

od  all  but  one  man,  who  never  had  a  vote  to  give,  nor  ap- 
to  bestow,  when  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  brave 
ntrymen  called  for  it. 
Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  bring  into  a  connected 

nt  of  view  the  •      ,, 

LOSSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY,  during  1814. 

Army  under  Bonaparte,  with  all  re-enforce- 
ments,     279,000 

LOST.         .-:■■'.•*:      ■••-      •  ,--M    ' 

nil  passing  the  Aisne,  at  Craon, 61,000  '^ 

|From  do.  till  the  capture  of  Paris,  55,946 

116,946 

.      ,  ,     t  162,054 

DETACHED  ARMIES. 

Army  and  garrisons  in  Italy, •      89,000 

St  till  conclusion  of  Peace, 16,050 

:Remain,  ^ 72,950 

'Addison  8  Blenheim. 
lus  force  includes  the  national  guards  that  were  with  the  amy,  utt  at  Patia. 
jnumber  was  troops  of  the  line,  and  what  national  guoda^  I  cannot  deter- 
Thirty  thousand  national  guards  were  in  Faria.    It  alw  includes  the  ganri* 

libit  city,  fW    .Wf   i;..VJriaj^    »1<7    ».,l  ,  rl     "Ji-Ji/^   -jT*!! 
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Troops,  or  national  guards  in  garrisons,  262000 

Lost  till  conclusion  of  Peace, „ -go... 

^«"«"»  • -  *  18.^,040 

Davoust's  army, s^qq^j 

Lost  till  conclusion  of  Peace,  8,142 

Remainder  of  the  Danes,  which  aban- 
doned him, 11,600 

r      ,  19,'?42 

Remain, tis,258 

Netherlands  and  Holland,  20 

Lost  till  conclusion  of  Peace,  §^261 

Remain, ..» 11,7 

Augereau,  nt  Lyons,  40,1 

Lost  till  conclusion  of  Peace, 6,7i 

Remain,  - 33, 

Army  under  Soult,  and  in  Bayonne, 90, 

Lost  till  battle  of  Thoulouse, 21,4j 

Remain, .1 v,..,. « |68,, 

'■..■'   •''      ■-...,-       .  .  ■  . 

*  An  immense  number  of  this  force  waa  cui  ou  by  sicicness.    What  tlut 
wia  I  oumot  determine.     It  wu  very  great;  at  least  one-fourth  of  thewlii 

f  Sixth  Russian  bulletin,  before  Hamburgh,  February  17th,  1814, 
voust's  force  was  then  decreased  to  20,000  men* 

4  Demii»oficial  accounts  state  that  the  number  of  men  which  desei 
^  >'a.w.my,  fnm  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  campaign,  amounted  toi 
ISieee  is  uo  doubt  that  it  was  very  great,  and  Alls  to  be  deducted  from  die 
here  stated  as  remaining,  and  which,  with  the  garrison  of  JBfi70Uie,&c>i6 
not  leave  above  50^000  for  the  field. 
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Main  army,  and  1 
Itaiy^  and  garrisoi 
Id  garrisons  of  G< 
Pavoiut,  at  HamI 

In  Flanders, 

/u(T:n'au,  , 

Souit,  &:<!  ijt  Bay( 
tiuchpt,  ...,.,, 

Deduct,  on  accoi 


Lost  by  sickness, 


*  Tbk  number  must  have  I 

Uroops,  and  falls  to  be  det 

eampaign  none  of  the  wou 

[fin Hamburgh  the  numb 

I  VIS  dreadful.     "ITie  loss 

I  dun  what  it  here  stated. 

h  Wbicb  gives  about  275,c 

I  including  those  in  garrisoJ 
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nitcur,  Jaauary  SOth  to  thM  | 
'myinHoUandatltail 
''dispatch,  Feb.  3dt 

Carry  ,  yj 

J)  &id  to  be  great,  but  not  el 
[*rOurlossfroin2jo3,c 
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■»!         TOTAL  REMAINS  i        ,  , 

AT  OVERTHROW  OF  BONAPARTE.  ■'•   ""'  ^'^  '  • 

Main  army,  and  national  guards  cf  Paris,  162,054 

Italy,  and  garrisons  there,  72,95o 

In  garrisons  of  Germany,  .&c.  deduct.  Bayonne,  173,040 

Davoust,  at  Hamburgh, , 18,258 

In  Flanders, 11,740 

>u,rLrcau, 33,300 

Sou.:,  ai'li' I  Bayonne,  68,568 

Suihet,  ••• 20,000 

559,910 
Tcduct,  on  account  of  sickness  and  fatigue,  ...  *  20,000 

539,910 
Lost  by  sickness,  or  sick  in  garrisons, f  45,610 

t494,300 

I  *  This  number  must  have  been  great,  from  die  dreadful  fatigues  undergone  by 
I  mops,  and  falls  to  be  deducted  from  the  main  army.  From  the  ahortnesa  «f 
tcunpaignnoneof  the  wounded  could  r(j«in.  !i  I'V.uvj  ^  ..      .'    ^ 

I  f  In  Hamburgh  the  number  of  aick  exceeded  10,000.  The  etate  of  the  garri- 
iwasdicadful.  The  loss  I  cannot  accurately  ascertain;  but  it  oould  foe  little 
I  Ain  what  it  here  stated. 

t  Wbicb  gives  about  373,000  men  of  national  guards,  and  other  troops  in  tb« 
t  including  those  in  garrisons  in  Italy. 

FRENCH  OFFICIAL  RETURNS,  1814.      ' 

/  French  Loss.  r     Allied  Loss. 

Battle,  Place,  or  Dispatch.  J  "a  g         J  J 1  I         J 

{2    ^       ft  M  ^       e 

niteur,  Jamiaiy  SOdi  t*  tiiat  date,««.  .  2,100  270 

k  imy  in  Holland  at  ItoBda,   -^^^..^^  '   .Sf;i,i  >■  i    {a) 

e's  dispatch,  Feb.  3d,  Brienne,     3,000  (A)  S.OOO         .'.. 

-— ^««.^  ^B^^H^  ^MMn^  «^^.WHHM 

Cmny  ovtrt*"^     3,000  .8,100  230 

|i)  Slid  to  be  great,  but  not  enumerated. 
)"  Our  loss  ftom  S  to  3,000,  that  of  the  enemy,  at  least,  double." 
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I  have  thus,  but  with  a  feeble  hand,  indeed,  in  comparison 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  events  which  I  have  had  to  relate  coJ 
ducted  the  reader  not  only  through  the  proudest  career  of  hui 
man  glory;  but  through  the  most  awful  scene  of  human  carna 
and  misery  which  this  world  ever  saw,  or  perhaps  ever  can  se 
On  the  one  hand,  I  have  led  him  from  the  glorious  banks  < 
the  Moskwa  to  the  equally  memorable  banks  of  the  Seine] 
where  we  have  seen  "  Europe  in  arms**  hurl  Gallic  ambitioii 
from  his  blood-stained  throne;  and  on  the  same  spot  rear  beg 
renovated  standard  under  the  banners  of  her  legitimate  princes] 
while  she  confined  to  Elba's  narrow  room  him,  whom  the  world 
seemed  too  little  to  contain.     There  the  wonder  and  the  scon 
of  the  world  lives;  him  who  made  it  tremble.     Stripped  of  thel 


FRENCH  OFFICIAL  RETURNS, 

1814. 

Battle,  Place,  or  Dispatch. 

Killed, 

and 
Wound 

cS 

Killed. 

and 
Wound 

d 

8 

I 

French  Loss. 

Allied  Loss, 

Brought  forward,  ■«*»*** 

3,000 

8,100 

2. 

Vonapartc's  dispatch,  Feb.  7th,Briennc, 

100 

If 

Do.             do.           Feb.  12th  &  14th, 

1,600 

(a)  10,500 

m 

Do.             do.           Feb.  17th,  ****** 

3,300 

2,a 

Italy,  Viceroy,  Goito,  Feb.  9tli,  ****** 

2,500 

5,000 

2,5( 

Bonaparte's  dispatch,  Feb.  1 9th,  ****»>. 

400 

(6)  5,000 

10,% 

Do.           do.  Feb.  21st,  ************ 

1,000 

1,220 

H 

Do.            do.  Feb.  24th  and  27th,**** 

1,500 

3,00 

Do.           do.  March  5th,  ************ 

4,00 

Do.            do.  March  8th  and  9th,**** 

800 

(c)  5,500 

2,50 

Do.            do.  March  12th  and  14th,** 

100 

(d)500 

5,00 

Do.           do.  March  27tb,  ********** 

(0) 

2,00 

Sortie,  Antwerp,  **••**»**»********** 

. 

60 

Caldiero,&c  Novcniber  21st,  ******** 

500 

1,500 

90 

Augcreau,  Lyons,  Feb.  21st,  ******** 

(/) 

X 

Total,**      9,900 


500         41,720      52,0 


(a)  Besides  the  killed  and  wounded  of  Blucher,  on  the  14th,  great, 
(ft)  Besides  killed  and  wounded  at  Nangis,  on  tlie  17th,  where  6,000  men  wcj 
taken. 

(c)  In  this  dispatch  it  is  stated  12,000,  but  it  includes  the  former. 

(d)  Besides  killed  and  wounded,  great 
fe)  Besides  killed  and  wounded,  in  defeat  of  Winiengcrode,  the  last  dispatclil 

wrote. 
(/}  And  many  klUed  and  wounded 
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I  power  which  terrified,  and  shorn  of  the  glory  which  dazzled 
Lankind,  every  individual  in  Europe  takes  up  the  inimitable 
Ijtrains  of  Isaiah,  and  exclaims,  «  How  art  thou  fallen  from 
iHeBTen,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning:  how  art  thou  cast 
Idown  to  the  ground  which  did  trouble  the  nations."*  On  the 
lother  hand,  if  not  with  the  concise  energy  of  the  historian,  I 
Ikve,  at  least,  endeavoured,  with  the  feelings  of  a  Briton,  to  carry 
Ithe  reader  from  the  glorious  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  to  the  no- 
|ble  banks  of  the  Garonne,  through  all  tho^e  proud  scenes  of 
Itriumph  and  glory  which  attended  the  British  arras;  and  have 

*  Isaiah,  chap.  xiii. 


ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETURNS, 

Battle,  Place,  or  Dispatch. 


1814. 


o 


111 
Allied  Loss. 


rrison  of  Zamocse,  ■»*»»■»».■»*■*»■»**»■»» 
of  Modliii,  ■»**«^v«.*».v»*»vv»«. 

of  Stettin,  351  cannon,  ■»**■' 

htii,  December  7tii, 
OB  of  Frcdericsort,  •»*■» 

kofGluckstadt,  ^^ 

i,ofLandscroon,  • 

itCoblenti,by  St  Priest, 

jaa  at  crossing  tlie  Rhine,  '»«««'• 
tit  of  Breda,  January  7th,  **»*«»* 
burgh,  January  20th,»'«*'v«.'»*»*v» 
kr's  12tli  bulletin,  Jan.  9th,  «*«« 
|hom,  14th  Dec.  1813,  Gazette,  -v^. 
^  Le  Due,  Garrison  of,'> 


,  ■v%*%^%%»»^^^^^^-»^'»^ 


^  v^%  ^%^%  ^^ 


Killed 

and 
Wound 

French  Loss. 

1,700 

2,300 

2,300 

(o)  4,800 

1,367 

7,633 

(6)  2,000 

(c) 

3,000 

400 

614 


15 


500 

(d)  1,200 

(tf)  900 

(/) 
150 


[,*^%^^>%v%%v* 


1,200 
800 
800 

1,50B 
300 
900 


Catri/  owT,» 


619 


7,917  25,641 


5'2,oi)^H(ii]  Tlitse  were  the  numbers  according  to  the  original  force,  and  what  surrend.- 

li) "  Within  tlie  last  two  days  2,000  have  deserted  to  us." 
nen«fl^H()  lot  pieces  of  cannon. 

Uj  Some  accounU  make  it  3,000.     Prussian  official  more— ia^  1,000.  '< 

|(j  And  several  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  in  other  actions. 
[/)  Besides  several  hundred  prisoners  at  Sarguimine,  and  several  hundred  more 
•Mbruggen.    To  25t\i  he  had  token  3,000  prisoners,  (add  1 ,500).   Sir  C.  Stew- 
IJanuarylVtb.  ■, 


.fr- 


'..f,;^i 


m 


iikij 


(>50 


shewn  witli  pleasure  and  with  pride,  that,  instead  of  the  I 
pards*  being  driven  into  the  sea  at  Lisbon,  and  the  F     li 
eagles  planted  on  her  walls,  that  these  proud  eagles  fled  jn  to  J 
ror  and  consternation  beyond  the  Pyrenees;  and,  that  on  th 
venerable  ramparts  of  Thoulouse,  the  British  leopards  tore  th 
pride  and  their  plumage  to  pieces.     I  have  shewn,  thatinstea 

•  Bonaparte's  threat  in  a  speech  to  his  Legislature,  and  also  his  fcoastinir ' 
Moniteur.  "  Before  one  year  is  elapsed,  the  English,  whatever  efforts  they  mau 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Imperial  eagle  will  fly  upon  th  f 
tresses  of  Xif6on.—A/oniteur,  October  11th,  1809. 


ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETURNS,  18H. 
Battle,  Place,  or  Dispatch. 


-0     "i 


S! 

2 


_« -a  g 


,  ^^^»^^^%^^%^»^^%%^ 


Brought  forn'ard,-^ 
Dantzic,  Garrison  of,  *«.■»»*»■ 
Wittenberg,         do.  *•»•* 
Torgau,  do. 

KuBtrin,  do. 

At  Maydcn,' 
Arnheim,  Garrison  of. 
Lord  Uurghersh,  Jan.  14th  and  18th,'k« 
Do.  Feb.  1st,  2d,  4th,  Brienne,  &c.'«^'>^ 
Brada,  Crown  Prince's  bulletin,  »■**».»* 
C.  Prince's  bulletin,  Dec.  1 2,  &  16.1813. 
Sundry  small  affairs  in  Holland,  ««««m 
I4tli  bulletin,  Silcsian  army,  Jan  21st, 


Allied  Lois. 
619 


18,5 

Or, 

9,0( 


^%'%»»^%  -»»  ^%^  %  »% 


300 

210 

6,000 

800 
210 


Carryforward,     8,139 


-So        .i 

•^         ?  Ch 

French  Loss, 
7.917       2J,S| 

(a)  9,600 

(ft)  2,000 

(f)  4,000 

(rf) 

412 
(«•)  4,000 

70(/)l,J 
10,000  (g)  4,J| 

1,200        IJ 
40 

(A) 

39,239      6(i 


[a)  Eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  surrendered,  ruduccdonC'Iialll 
sickness;  but  I  still  keep  tlie  original  force  at  30,000. 

(6)  2,000  surrendered — it  was  4,000  strong,  besides  re-enforcements  unceni 

(c)  Garrison  at  least  10,000 — half  destroyed  by  sickness. 

((i)  Force  nt  first — loss  unknown. 

()■)  28th  bulletin  of  the  Crown  Prince,  December  Gth,  taken  by  storm,  somelj 
dreds  prisoners. 

(/)  Besides  a  considerable  number  in  two  days,  not  enumerated,  say  400  indn 
killed  and  wounded,  say  300,  together,  700  more. 

(g)  The  killed  and  wounded  in  all  the  actions  could  hardly  be  less;  tothRe| 
in  Macdonald's  defeat  at  Vitry  seme  hundreds, 

{h)  And  releaird  mtny  Spanish  prisoner^, 


dftlioseappalh' 
I  baving  been  cai 
Irliennotone  hi 
J  j^f,**  a  peal  of  I 
feodto  this  secoi 

•"Erery  family  is 
(mwm/  GoMrnment,  t 

f "  When  England  i 
Ifbidi  for  30  years  slis  I 
Ij^lier  ftmiltes  shall  b 
likriffiursof  the  Pooinsi 
l^iiiishing  this  second 
IjiinclCth,  ]81I. 


ALLI 
Bs«Ie,  Place,  or  I 


Wi>lreport,Langres,  J 
||iiid4tli  bulletins,  army 

Cher's  army,  Montmin 
^iwngerode,  Soissons,** 

JBuighersh,  Feb.  I3t 
w's  report,  Blucher,  F 
JRurgliersb,  Feb.  81, 
idil  report,  Grand  arm 


Carry  fo 


or 


l«)Lo«  of  the  allies  no( 
p)  And  in  previous  actic 
V)  This  was  Blucher's  t< 
P  "'«'»  "ore.  particuJ 
|UM)ut  say  equal. 
fl  Killed  and  wounded 
li^OOO.    Soissons,  Feb.  ;_ 
'J^Mmy'.lowiconsidei 
f)  Besides  several  other 

llBwidckiUedandwo 
"^ ''J' ne«  report. 


18,3( 


«5r 

i  of  those  aj^alling  menajces  of  a  rancarous  and  remorseless  foe 
jjgying  been  carried  into  effect,  against  our  native  land,  that, 
when  not  one  half,  but  when  «  all  France  voas  clad  in  mourn- 
k'*  ^  V^^  ®^  thunder  from  the  cannon  of  Wellington  put  an 

I  end  to  this  second  Punic  warjf  and  without  trampling  upon 

• « Erery  family  is  in  mourning-'-aU  France  if  in  tean."  Addreu  of  the  Pro- 
\iu»iil  Government,  Paris,  April  I6th,  1814. 

i  •>  When  England  shall  be  eidiauited;  when  she  shall  have,  at  last,  felt  the  evih 
liliich for 30 years  slia  hath  with  so  much  cruelty  poufed  upon  the  continent;  when 
luher  families  shall  be  in  mourning,  then  shall  a  peal  of  thunder  put  an  end  t9 
ItriftiTsof  the  Peninsula,  the  destinies  of  her  armies,  and  avenge  Europe  and  Asia 
nrini^ing  this  second  Punic  war."  Bonaparte's  speech  to  the  Legislative  body, 
Tjiine  16th,  1811. 


,000        6,0^ 

4 

,000           H 

70  (/)  \^m 

f),'259    m 

BuccilonC'lu»| 
fccnts  unccrt 

Istorm,  somell 
kayiOOinilil 
llcss;  totliRSJ 


ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETURNS, 

1814. 

Batllc,  Place,  or  Dispatch.           S  ^  o 

e 

S 

Killed 

and 
Wound 

d 

Allied  Loss. 

French  Loss. 

Brought  forward,-^        8, 1 99 

59,239 

68,913 

llicial  report,  Langres,  Jan.  S6th,«»x.     1 ,000 

(a)  54,000 

394 

1  ind  4tli  bulletins,  army,  Hamburgh,       400 

(6)    800 

800 

iBcbet'sarmy,  Montmirail,&c«««««<-  14,000 

(C)  14,000 

(d)  1,500 

5,000 

irdBurghcnb,  Fib.  13th,  Sens,  &c. 

' 

w's  report,  Blucher,  Feb,  21,  28,«.       220 

(e)400 

idBurgheisb,  Feb.  31,  to  March  1,     2,000 

(/)  3,000 

800 

idal  report,  Grand  army,  Feb.  2Sd,     1,000 

1,500 

(«)  1.000 

Carry /«>rttorJ,*.»%      26,759 

62,439 

74,807 

|a)  Lost  of  the  allies  not  so  great     French  loss  of  the  old  guard.  >, 

I  And  in  previous  actions  many  killed  and  wounded. 
|c)  This  was  Blucher's  total  loss  from  best  authorities.     The  French  must  have 

I  mucii  more,  particularly  on  the  14th,  when  Lowe  states  it  roust  have  been 
|bl«— but  say  equal. 

)  Killed  and  wounded  considerable — stormed.     Private  accounts  state  the  total 
|0,0OO.    Soissons,  Feb.  2d,  "  10,000  national  guards  here."     Paris  papers. 

)  Enemy's  loss  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  allies. 

)  Besides  several  other  actions.     Prisoners,  from  the  Austrian  report 

I  Besides  killed  and  wounded  in  other  attacks,  and  three  attacks  on  Troyes,  re- 

Ibynertreport 


=^- !;;!'  H 


■';*^':'*jiiji 


?.::i' 


4^ 


SI 


esS 


humanity,  avenged  the  countless  wrongs  of  Europe  in  tlie  land 
which  had  occasioned  them  all. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe  was! 
without  delay  concluded  by  the  Provisional  Government  of! 
France,  and  soon  after  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  evei  vl 
one  of  them.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  this  important  e.| 
vent  was  arranged  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  after  the  rupturel 
of  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon,  had  remained  at  theheadi 
quarters  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  from  whence  he  directei 
his  footsteps  to  Paris,  after  the  overthrow  of  that  power  with 
whom  idl  negotiations  was  fruitless.  The  treaty,  now  concludJ 
ed,  was  become  a  more  easy  and  pleasing  task  than  his  LordJ 


ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETURNS,  1814. 


Ksttle,  Place,  or  Dispatch. 


^    C    3 


Allied  Loss. 
Srotight  fortvard;**-      26,759 
Actions  from  ICth  to  21st  February  on 

the  Seine,   •«*»-.»«>.»*»**»«**«.^»»**'v»  10,000  (o)     i  2,000 
Lord  Burghersh,  March  4th,'^« 
Austrian  official  report,  •»« 
Colonel  Otcsmer  to  Prince  Saxe  Wie- 

xnar,  Feb*  26th,^^*^^^^^»^^^^^^^^^^% 
Lowe's  report^  battle  of  Craone  and 

Soissons,  ■v><r%^%^^*<^%^%^^^<<»%%*^»»»    3,200 
Do.  do.  of  Laon,  «%'m.«<»»«'vm**«     5,000 

Prince  Saxc  Wiemar,  Netlierlands,'«v«»        800 


Corn/ forward, 


45,759 


12,000 


-2 

««|     I 

Frencli  Lost, 
62,439       74,1 

10,000 

(*) 

(c) 
(d)290 

(f)  5,000 

(/)  7,000 

2,000 

86,729      84,1 


(a)  No  returns  by  tire  allies.     Therefore  I  mutt  let  the  FVcnch  remain  uncoi^ 
dieted.     Tlic  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  must  have  been  equal  to  tliato 
allies,  whatever  it  was.     Bonaparte,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  the  niinibcr  of  prised 

'h)  Besides  killed  and  wounded,  great;  and  also  many  in  another  action | 
Wrede. 

(c)  And  many  killed  and  wounded. 

(d)  And  many  others  killed,  about  60. 
(<;)  "  The  enemy's  loss  much  more  severe  than  ours,"  as  he  wasthcassailulij 

der  particularly  unfavourable  circumstances,  at  both  places. 

(/)  Killed  and  wounded  very  great—actions  nKMt  obstinate  andswgi 
The  loss  is  certainly  hers  not  oTer-istiimted. 


659 


1  •-  ijati  perhaps  erw  anticipated.  It  placed  his  country  upon- 
Aeproudest  pinnacle  of  glory,  fame,  and  security,,  that  ever 
inynatioH  had  been;  and  his  Lordship  was,  most  deservedly, 
Boff  made  the  honoured  instrument  of  crowning  with  a  peace> 
thich  gave  general  satisfaction  to  mankind,  the  toils  and  la- 
bours of  his  native  land,  through  all  this^  arduous,  dangerous, 
md  protracted  struggle.  Upon  his  return  to  Britain,  after 
this  glorious  conclusion  of  his  important  mission,,  his  L<ordship 
set  Parliament  in  a  proud  situation  indeed.  On  his  entrance 
I  the  House  of  Commons,  that  august  assembly  whose  firm- 
liess  and  whose  wisdom  had  saved  the  world,  rose  from  their 
Ixats,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  greeted,  his  Lordship  with  iui« 


ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETURNS.,  1814, 


Sattle,  Place,  or  Dispatch. 


Brought  forward, 
US,  March  12th,.- 
do.    14tli,  •* 
inchi  at  Macon,  March  11  th, 
ions  near  Geneva,  March  6,  7,  &c. 
s  Sur  Aube,  March  21st,  &&<—.««>« 
)the  junction  of  the  armies  to  the 
IpissageoftheMame, 
lie  of  Paris, 

Carry  fiirward,-^* 


Allied  Loss. 
45,759  12,000 

S,000  (b) 
OOO 

3,000 


Wis       £ 

French  Loss. 
86,729        84,827 
(«)  3,000' 


>,500 

(c)  1,500 
1,300 

(d)  3,000 
s 

(e)  4,000 
(/)  7,000 


1,000 


1C..C0O 
6,000 


12,000        104,929      104,827 


■o)  Besidn  killed  and  wounded,  uncertain,  but  considerable^  say  1 ,000. 
b) 2,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  enemy's  loss  great,  at  least  1,500. 
|()  In  two  actiops  at  this  place,  and  many  prisoners  taken  amongst  the  Alps. 
f)  Action  very  sanguinary.     Country  covered  with  his  dead.     His  loss  was 

0;  that  of  the  allies  must  have  been  2,000. 

]  Official  |>ulletin  of  the  British  government  firom  dispatches  firom  General 
,  stated  the  prilioners  nt  the  time  alludedto  at  I0;000,  Lord  Cathcart,  9000. 

nont  and  Oudinot  hnt  8,308  men  from  Vitry  to  Champenoise.    Amc's  divi- 
|ns  5,000  prisoners,  besides  kilted  and  wounded,  which  would  give  14,000  in 

a  here  stated. 

)  No  returns  were  made  out     The  action  was  obstinate  and  bloody;  and,  if 

e  to  estimate  by  the  number  of  cannon  taken,  it  could  not  be  less.     The  loss 

tallies  in  killed  and  wounded  perhaps  ccj^ualled  that  of  the  enemy.    Some  ac-« 


m 


M. 


mi 


654 


divided  cheers  of  approbation  and  applause.     This  was  mm  i 
as  Britons  should.  ,    .  '  ,  . 

A  deputation,  in  form,  having  arrived  from  the  Provisional  I 
Government  of  France,  inviting  Louis  XVIII.  to  assume  tM 
reins  of  government,  and  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  I 
that  monarch  left  Britain  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  applaus J 
cs  of  all  classes  of  people.     He  embarked  at  Dover,  and  land, 
ing  at  Calais,  proceeded  by  easy  journies  to  Paris,  accompani-j 
ed  by  his  niece,  the  Duchess  D'Angouleme.      Every  wher^ 
they  were  received  with  acclamation  and  respect.    Thev  enter-l 
ed  Paris  in  triumpli,  every  thing  having  been  arranged  for  tha 
purpose  by  Monscer,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  Franca 


endeavouring  to  n 
sovereign.    In  Pa 

I  joj;  and  there  h( 
riors  in-iiurope,  r( 

I  fortune.    A  long  s 


ALLI] 
Battle  Ploc^  or  L 


Sroug'ht 
I  AlKtr/'an  official  report,  M 
hforet's  actions,  Cth  Mart 


ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETURNS,  1814, 

1 

■.  ,. 

"S 

Battle,  Place,  or  Dispatch.           = 

and 
Wound 

Prison. 

Killed 

and 
Wouud 

1 

'     BR 

Allied  Loss. 

French  Loss.    ^| 

Wellington,  from  lstto4tf 

Brought  forward,-^       51,659^          19,000 

104,929 

104,63S 

!«gen.op-Zooin,  «vm,vm«. 

(a)  4,000 

2>QQ^| 

Ituck  on  Mexeni,-.*%*.»*»», 

Garrison  of  Bcfort,  *****^**^*«.**»»%»i 

Iffllington,  from  4th  to  22< 

Additional,  at  per  notes,  v***-'*^*****.** 

4,260 

feUington,  March  25th,**, 

Danes  who  abandoned  him,  ««««««.'«« 

1I>6I1^B 

lafiomSdMarchtofith. 

Citadel  of  Trieste,  ■«*•**%*»•.*****«**»■»* 

45 

358 

41^H 

ittleofThouloijse^*,^.^ 

6th  bulletin,  Hatnburgb,««««-««««^^«%v« 

94 

SCO 

3S^Bl 

We  at  Bayonnc,******,^ 

7th          do.          do.  ^^/.'w^^^v^vfc*****^ 

80 

(A) 

ilJiousie,  near  Bourdeaux, 

Garrison  of  Ragusa,  164  cannon,  &c.«« 

(0 

Genoa,  •**-«.-v***'ww..**-v»^*%»**vm.v»»» 

(d) 

Castle  of  Wurtzburgh,  ***»**■»**«**»»«. 

3,oH 

Carry  forward, 


57,818 


12,000        114,049     128,8 


counts  stated  the  French  loss  at  20,000  men :  the  environs  of  Paris,  it  vac  s 
were  covered  with  thousands  of  slain,  and  many  corpses  were  lying  around  it  i 
teen  days  after  the  battle.  The  loss  ia  certainly  here  underrated.  Sir  C.  im 
says  the  loss  of  th«  allies  was  very  considerable. 

(«)  There  are  no  accurate  returns  of  all  the  actions  in  Italy,  but  thty  weran 
and  severe;  and  from  November  9th,  could  not  be  less,  if  not  many  more, 
here  stated.     A  few  returns  from  Murat  are  a  considerable  part  of  the  numher, 

(6)  Besides  killed  and  wounded. 

(c)  Uncertain,  aowhere  stated  the  number. 

(d)  Including  what  were  killed  and  wounded.    Tbo  British  loss  was  1i% 
must  have  bcc|k  as  many. 


I  («)  Dutch  papers  contain 

*«»me,itcostAugereau^ 

Jtrigive  203  prisoners  mo 

N  bulletin  referred  to,  Stat 
"*)  French  las,  ,„yg„,j^ 

""I"  16,000,  from  Orth 
yregiment  took  2,000. 
IW  And  many  killed. 

|«n.eenemy-8  loss  must 
IW  French  lo«,  very  great, 

r'««9,ooa 

r^  ^""'-official  accounts 
U  Included  in  los,  in  je,,j 

ri'ntl'ii  number  iginchi, 


65^; 


lilL' 


(iMleftVOuring  to  rouse  the  people  to  declare  for  their  legitimate 
sovereign.  In  Paris  the  King  was  apparently  welcomed  witE 
I JAV*  and  there  he  found  all  the  principal  sovereigns  and  war- 
riors in4i)uropc,  ready  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  change  of 
fortune.    A  long  and  dismal  period  of  woe  had  passed  over  the 


ALLIED  OFFICIAL  RETURNS,  1814. 


Battle  Plac«,  or  Dispatch. 

'  U'..  .'.1      ■ 


^§1 


Allied  Loss. 
Brought  JhrvMrd,'**-        57,818  12,000 

I  iiisijian  official  report,  March  22d,**«* 
JIuret's  actions,  Cth  Marth, 


French  Loss. 
114,049      128,819 
(o)  1,877  1,72S 

800 


115,324       131,543 


BRITISH  IN  SPAIN,  &c.  1814. 
Total  AlUed 


British. 

IVellington,  from  Ist  to  4th  Match,  ^    1,931 

3,000 
150 


Loss.  French  Less. 

S,954  (6)      10,000 


itn.op-Zoom,  ■ 

AtUck  on  Mezem,'* 

Mngton,  from  4th  to  22d  March,  «« 

Wellington,  March  25th,'^**«**»-**»»*» 

I.  from  3d  March  to  8th  April,'»«v«.*% 

tie  of  Thouloi)se,'> 

rtieat  Bayonne,***** 

milt,  near  Bourdeaux, 


»%%%»%»%%» i,%v%%%% 


5 
44 

2,207 
578 

222 


2,000 
150 


54 

4,761 
838 


1,000 
150 

(c)30 

(</)44 

(e)  7,400 

(/)600 

(«) 


180 

72 

1,600 

300 


7,137  (Ajl0k757  19,284  S,152 


[  (a)  Dutch  papers  contain  Bianchi's  bulletin  of  au  action  on  the  15di,  supposed 
( sime,  it  cost  Augereau  about  3,000  men.  1,500  were  prisoners,  and  the  Dutch 
^rs  give  203  prisoners  more  take>i  at  the  port  of  Domo  d'Ossola.  Austrian  of- 
^1  bulletin  referred  to,  states  that  the  details  were  not  arrived. 

I  French  loss  very  great.    "  Country  covered  with  their  dead."    Desertion  es- 
i  at  16,000,  from  Orthes  to  Thoulouse.     A  great    umber  prisoners;  one  ca- 

1  regiment  took  2,000.     Dead  estimated  at  3,000. 
|(c)  And  many  killed. 

\{i)  The  enemy's  loss  must  at  least  have  been  equaL 
](()  French  loss  very  great,  not  stated  in  the  official  dispatchM*     Private  accounts 

Htat9,00a 

|(/]  Demi-official  accounts  state  the  enemy's  loss  at  600. 
W  Included  in  loss  in  Italy. 
V)  Inthh  number  is  included  367  British  prisoners.     Many  of  the  returns  of 
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head  of  his  unhappy  country,  since  that  diabolical  phrenzr 
characterized  as  "  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  wwrfow/'haddriv. 
en  him,  and  at  the  some  time  every  principle  that  was  honour. 
able  and  good,  from  his  native  land.     In  France  he,  no  doubt 
had  yet  many  enemies,  but  more  certainly  from  fear  than  from 
choice.     Bat  these,  unless  joined  by  that  corrupted  niilitarv 
banditti,   again   let  loose  from  the  different  prisons  where 
European  bravery  had  'placed  them,  can  scarcely  endanger  his 
throne;  and  those  scourges  of  human  nature,  produced  and 
foittered  by  the  French  revolution,  whose  proper  elements  are  I 
war  and  destruction,  now  beat  to  the  ground  by  Europe  in  arms  I 
will,  without  a  sudden  movement  by  the  discontented  military 
sink  by  degrees  into  insignificance,  till  they  disappear  from  a 
world  which  they  have  rendered  miserable,  and  who  now  views 
every  one  of  them  with  unqualified  contempt  and  indignation, 
This,  however,  will  not  be  the  business  of  a  day,  neither  is  it 
an  event  to  be  accomplished  without  vigilance  and  caution.] 
'ilie  present  race  of  men  in  France  have  been  trained  up  inaj 
dreadful  ischool.      Amongst  them  the  science  of  crime  wrasi 
taught  as  an  honourable,  and  as  the  chief  pursuit.    These  prinj 
ciplcs  cannot  be  eradicated  in  a  day — they  must  be  watciiedJ 
and  the  smallest  movement  met  with  the  decided  reprobationJ 
and  crushed  by  the  undivided  energy  of  Europe.    The  dclirt^ 


the  allies  in  tbe  heart  of  France  are  vanting,  and  I  have  no  means  of  stating  theij 
real  loss,  but  it  must  have  been  considenbIe«  and  could  not  be  less  than  1 5  or  20,0i 
men  more  than  is  stated  in  the  preceding  account.    Hie  following  curious  doniij 
ment  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  amaiing  force  of  the  allies  whict 
crossed  the  Rhine.    From  the  2Ist  December,  1815,  till  the  30th  April,  1814,i 
town  of  Basle,  vihtm  the  allied  army  first  crossed  that  river,  lodged 
^  '  1,728  Generals. 

725  Officers. 
240  Ministers. 
4,780  Surgeons. 
2,575  Secretaries. 
1,044  Counsellors. 
3,7S3  Women. 
,/  :      •'%      .     '  56,891  Domestica, 

519,064  Soldiers. 


Total,* 


588,780 
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pf  Liberty  and  Equality  is  now,  indeed,  passed  away.    The 
jorviving  votaries  of  that  dreadful  school  will  be  the  foremost 
tocheck  any  internal  commotion  that  might  endanger  or  de- 
orive  them  of  their  ill  gotten  gain.     But  these  passions  have 
only  changed  their  name;  and,  under  another  garb,  are,  if  pos- 
sible more  dangerous  to  Europe.     The  dream  of  military  glory, 
i  foreign  conquest,  and  universal  dominion,  yet  lives,  and  will 
live  and  be  cherished  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  French- 
I  jjen-  so  much  so,  that  the  terrible  disasters  of  the  last  three 
years,  whicl     as  humbled  their  vanity  and  wounded  their  pride, 
vill  rather  spur  them  on  in  their  iniquitous  designs  than  keep 
I  them  from  such  a  course.     The  government  of  France  has, 
therefore,  an  arduv  as  task  to  perform;  and  it  muct  be  the  wish 
I  of  every  one,  that  it  may  succeed  in  curbing  these  dreadful 
Inassions,  and  directing  them  to  more  honourable  and  advantage- 
lous  pursuits.     But  if,  unfortunately,  the  government  should,  a- 
mt  its  will,  be  borne  away  with  this  dreadful  torrent  of  am- 
bition and  mischief;  or  if  in  an  evil  hour  they  listen  to  those 
«rnicious  counsels  which  shall  induce  them  willingly  again  to 
ommence  the  unprincipled  career  of  aggression  against  Eur- 
pe;  or  if  that  banditti  should  succeed  in  restoring  a  govern- 
pcut  similar  to  that  overthrown  by  Europe;  let  them  beware 
m  they  call  forth  her  energies  and  indignation  again.    France 
I  taught  Europe,  by  dreadful  necessity,  the  secret  of  her  own 
[rength.    She  has  not  forgotten,  and  never  can  forget,  what 
he  hordes  of  France  has  made  her  endure:  and  France  may 
!st  assured,  that  she  will  not  only  be  narrowly  watched,  but 
liatany  act  of  aggression,  on  her  part,  would  call  forth,  once 
ore,  the  undivided  energies  of  Europe;  and  however  obstinate 
b  struggle  may  be,  place  their  triumphant  banners  again  on 
^e  heights  of  Montmartre.     Let  them  attend  to  the  voice  of 
£ir  sovereign — he  has  been  taught  in  the  school  of  affliction— 
thashad  an  useful  lesson,  and  an  awful  example  set  before 
It  caiinot  be  his  wish  nor  his  interest  to  make  war  hi» 
dc;  and  under  his  counsels  France  may  long  enjoy  peace, 
1  Europe  repose. 
|Ithas  been  attempted,  in  a  straia  of  triumph,  to  shew  that 
e  conduct  of  the  allies,  in  their  last  struggle  with  France,  was 
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totdly  dilFcretit  in  its  principles  from  the  first  coalition  fonn  J 
against  her  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.    Assertio 
are  easy  made,  but  facts  in  this  case  contradict  then; ;  and  these. 
guments  come  with  an  ill  grace,  indeed,  from  those  ^ho  constants 
ly  asserted  the  impossibility  0f  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  total  indifference  of  the  French  nation  with  regard  to  then 
am  who  deprecated  that  event  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamitia 
which  could  ever  occur  to  France  or  to  Europe.    But  whereii 
were  the  principles  of  the  first  and  the  last  coalition  difierentl 
The  first  had  in  view  the  overthrow  of  that  government 
principles  which  threatened  ruin  to  the  social  edifice  of  Euron 
and  which,  for  want  of  an  united  opposition,  accomplished  i 
The  allies  knew  that  the  Fraich  government  was  not  tli 
French  nation,  but  an  infernal  and  unprincipled  banditti,  wli 
trampled  upon  France,  and  called  out  hot-  immense  enenn^ 
and  resources  to  further  their  own  diabolical  views.    It  wast 
deliver  France  from  this  banditti,  from  the  odious  princinji 
publicly  professed  and  openly  followed  by  them,  that  tha 
more  immediately  interestec!  rose  to  rescue  themselves  from  ( 
struction;  and  which  they  could  only  do  by  restoring  to  Fran 
her  legitimate  govemn^ent.  .  Viic  object  was  distorted  and  mil 
represented  by  faction  into  a  thousand  different  shapes^,  at  tl 
moment,  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  object  of  the  altij 
in  1792,  and  in  1794;  and,  by  doing  so,  to  befriend  thecaii 
of  a  set  of  madmen,  robbers,  and  murderers.    It  was  deni^ 
and  ridiculed,  that  the  French  Convention,  by  their  princip 
and  their  strength,  intended  to  revolutionize  and  subjug 
Europe.     It  was  denied,  even  in  the  face  of  open  dcclarati( 
that  such  was  their  avowed  object.     The  Convention  again  i 
again  declared  that  they  would  assist  every  one,  who,  profesji 
their  principles  and  folio  wing  their  footsteps,  would  rii<eui{ 
against  the  government  of  their  country.     And  ought  not  I 
rope  to  have  put  down  such  a  government,  and  swept  it  from 
mongst  men?    One  of  the  principle  actors  of  this  infeij 
drama,  when  wearied  with  its  consequences  and  elevated  byj 
principles,  upbraids  the  allied  sovereigns  for  directing;  l 
proclamations  not  to  Kings  like  themselves,  but  to  the 
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I  jot  against  the  French  nation,  but  against  its  government;  "  a- 

-jinst  a  man  who  deservetl  the  giatitude  of  all  Kings,  because 

^  had  checked  the  progress  of  that  volcano,  the*  object  of 

fbich  was,  to  destroy  them  all."*     It  was  this  the  allies  want- 

id  to  put  down  in  1798;   it  was  neither  the  dismemberment 

lor  partition  of  France,  nor  compelling  her  to  accept  a  govern- 

Bflit  of  their  choosing,  as  was  wickedly  and  erroneously  stated 

L  the  time    "But,  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Pitt,)  there  are  some  gen- 

ItlcmeB  in  the  House  who  seem  to  consider  it  ahready  certain, 

Idat  the  ultimate  success  to  which  I  am  looking  is  unattainable. 

iTlKy  suppose  us  only  contending  for  the  restoration  of  tlie 

iFrencli  Monarch,  which  they  believe  to  be  impracticable,  and 

oy  to  be  desirable  to  this  country.     We  have  been  asked  in 

>  course  of  this  debate,  Do  you  think  you  can  impose  mon- 

hy  upon  France  against  the  will  of  the  nation?   I  never 

ght  it;  I  never  hoped  it;  I  never  msked  it.     I  have  thought* 

\\a«  viishciit  I  have  hoped  that  the 4ime  might  come  when 

ifffeii  of  the  arms  of  the  allies  might  so  far  overp<mer  the 

litem  force  which  keeps  France  in  bondage,  as  to  give  vent 

mpe  to  i^e  thoughts  and  actions  of  its  inhabitants.**^ 

ch,  in  truth,  was  the  object  of  the  first  coalition  against 

nee  and  French  principles;  just  in  its  nature,  and  abso- 

lely  necessary  to  secure  the  repose  and  independence  of 

"  I  have  combated,"  said  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 

[ibr  twenty  years,  those  principles  which  have  laid  waste  the 

|orld."t    He  certainly  knew  what  he  had  been  contending 

;  and  could  not,  at  this  moment,  have  been  disguising 

at  his  former  object  was,  when  he  was  again  sacrificing  his 

ghter  to  establish  and  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  his 

ncr  efforts.    It  may  be,  or  is  true,  that  many,  if  not  all 

he  Continental  nations,  relinquished,  from  necessity  or  self- 

lerest,  tiieir  object  in  their  contests  with  France,  subse(|ucnt 

11793;  it  may  be,  and  perhaps  is  true,  that  even  at  crossing 

I  Rhine,  the  allies  were  following  a  similar  plan.     Hut  what 

*  C«unt  Fentanc's  report,  December  22d,  1615. 
t  Mr,  Vixfi  Bpeecb,  House  of  Commons,  February  3d,  1800. 

I I  Answer  to  the  addrtst  of  the  French  Senate,  Paris,  April  1 9tb,  1 8 1 4. 
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docs  all  this  prove?  Why,  that  after  twenty  years  of  misenr 
and  woe,  they  found,  even  at  Chatillon,  that  they  were  com  I 
pletely  wrong,  and  that  they  must  overthrow  the  then  rciffnii, 
Gove»*nment  of  France,  for  their  own  safety,  and  leave  France  1 
at  liberty  to  choose  another.     And  did  they  not  do  this?! 
Scarcely  had  they  entered  Paris  when  they  openly  proclaimedl 
this  as  their  object.     "  The  Sovereigns  •proclaim^  i'^^con&emmtX 
that  they  will  no  more  treat  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  »(/* 
any  of  his  family!**     If  this  was  not  putting  down  the  Go 
yernmcnt  of  France,  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  called 
And  farther,  "  they  respect  the  integrity  of  ancient  France, 
it  existed  under  its  legitimate  Kings:  they  may  even  domon 
They  will  recognize  and  guarantee  the  constitution  wbici 
France  shall  adopt."f     It  was  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  alw 
who  banished  the  head  of  the  French  government;  it  was  J 
who  commanded  and  allowed  Bonaparte  to  choose  a  place  fol 
his  retreat.:}:     "  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  t 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re-establisl 
ment  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  renounces  for  himself  pd  I 
heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,"  &c.$     It  can  scan 
therefore,  be  -aid  that  it  was  not  the  allied  Sovereigns 
overthrew  the  Government  of  France — who  compelled  ther 
choose  another,  and  who,  in  plain  language,  pointed  out  thj 
wish  who  that  other  Sovereign  should  be.    But  had  the  Frei 
nation  still  supported  Napoleon,  what  was  the  consequei^ 
"  We  will  no  longer  treat  with  him,  nor  with  any  of  his  fid 
ly;"  and  if  he  is  to  be  your  Sovereign,  either  we,  or  hei 
you  together,  must  fall.     The  principles  of  the  first  coaiilj 
could  not  be  stronger  than  these.     The  former  was  to  o^ 
throw  and  to  sweep  away  that  Revolutionary  Hydra  wli 
overturned   the  throne  of  France,   and  to  re-establish  I 
throne  either  under  its  legitimate  owner,  or  in  his  pii 
more  social  government.   In  the  latter  the  allies  were  comp 

*  Emperor  Alexander's  letter  to  the  French  Senate,  Paris,  March  31st,  3  r.KJ 

f  Do.  do.  do 

^  Paris,  April  6th,  Journal  desdebatt, 
2  Act  of  Abdication,  Fountainbleau,  April,  1814,  day  when  done  omim 
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Ito  adopt  the  same  course;  and  had  Europe  acted  the  wise 
Inirt  she  siiould  have  done,  she  would,  as  one  man,  have 
iDcrsevered,  in  1793,  ^ill  she  had  accomplished  this  purpose. 
Ixbe  work  would  not  have  been  so  difficult  as  was  imagined. 
lit  wanted  only  unanimity  and  perseverance  to  accomplish  it. 
L  very  large  portion  of  the  population  of  France  were  then 
(idediy  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons.  A  very  large  majority 
lid  have  preferred  their  Government  to  any  other ;  and  the 
st  fault  which  the  allies  committed  was,  that  they  did 
decidedly  and  more  openly  league  themselves  with  the 
sve  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  instead  of  leaving  the  troops 
(longing  to  ievery  garrison  which  they  took,  by  the  terms  of 
pitulation,  at  liberty,  the  moment  iU^y  surrendered,  to  turn 
eir  arms  against  these  loyal  people.  Had  the  allies,  at  that 
loment,  shewn  the  same  unanimity  and  resolution  which  they 
;  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  adhere  to,  there  can  be 
tie  doubt,  but  that,  with  the  formidable  aid  of  the  loyalists  in 
iViendee  and  other  places,  that  they  would  have  scattered 
nest  of  demons,  whose  principles  deluged  France  with 
x!,  and  who,  when  tired  of  that  amongst  themselves,  turn- 
Itheir  fury  and  their  principles  loose,  under  another  name, 
kniinaad  enslave  Europe.  Had  a  Schwart^enberg,  a  BIu' 
ker,  or  a  Wellington  then  directed  the  operations  of  the 
jiied  armies,  what  n^isery  coid  woe  might  France  and  tlie  rest 
[Europe  have  been  preserved  from! 

The  merit,  therefore,  of  overthrowing  Bonaparte,  and  his 

inid  system  of  tyranny  and   ambition,   and  restoring  the 

burbons,  does  not  belong  to  those  principles  which  foreve^- 

jvocated  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  branded  the  latter  at* 

i  most  arbitrary  and  worthless  of  mankind.     It  does  not  ber 

ligto  that  class  of  men  who  forever  described  his  powei  as  in- 

jicible,  and  his  enemies  as  madmen.     Yet,  I  know  not  if  the 

lie  of  Elba,  can  altogether  acquit  them  of  lending,  though  un> 

lentionally  no  doubt,  a  helping  hand  to  his  overthrow;  and 

Indcring  on  the  shores  of  his  little  kingdom,  rcflectii>g  upon 

he  was,  what  he  expected  to  be,  and  what  he  is  become; 

mn  ivhat  the  Muscovites  xcercy  what  thry  expected  to  bcj  and 
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Kohat  they  arc  become"*  wlicn  contcmplatin<^  from  afar,  tlie 
])osscssions  which  were  once  his,  and  the  world  which  he  com. 
inanded,  but  from  which  he  is  there  cut  off,  he  may  frequent- 1 
ly  recollect  with  sorrow  and  with  shame,  the  councils  which 
led  him,  or  rather,  which  misled  him  in  his  dreadful  career.! 
Do  but  continue  the  war  for  another  year,  and  Great  Britain 
already  reduced  to  beggary,  must  fall  on  her  knees  and  jm-j 
plore  your  mercy.     His  flatterers  echoed  those  ploasinjr  dc. 
ccptious;  he   listened   to  them   with  rapture — he  biioycd  mii 
France  from  year  to  year,  with  such   fulla'  iuus  hopcs^   W^ 
all  recollect,  the  present  generation  cannot  forget,  who  it  wasi 
that   gave  him   these  sensible  counsels,  who  it  was  that 
vised  him  to  scatter  his  forces  over  the  barbarous  empire  of  tW 
Czars,  \  as  the  only  remaining  obstacle,  and  one  which 

*  Moniteiir,  Oct  18^,  1RI2,  after  the  &1I  of  Mu&conr. 

f  "  Considering  hov>  little  that  power  has  shewn  ititlf  capable  of  effecting  for  I 
Balvation  of  Europe,  we  acknowledge  that  wc  should  view  uiitk  great  composure  ona 
change  which  might  lay  the  foundation  of  future  improvement,  and  scaUer  Mj 
i'trnch  forces  over  the  domfnion  of  the  Czars."    Edin,  Review,  Na  28. 

In  Vol.  XVI.  page  ■i.'>4,  &c.  the  same  Review  thus  states  its  opinion  of  Rtt 
bia,  "  But  the  proofs  which  latter  cvcnta  have  adduced  of  the  barbarism  of  Kussiij 
and  its  unfitness  to  suppsrt  a  great  and  useful  part  in  affuirs,  were  in  truth  notwinl 
ing  to  convince  us  on  this  point.     We  return  him  (Dr.  Clarke)  our  tlisnksfor  llij 
boldness  witli  which  he  has  spoken  out  on  this  subject— for  daring  to  call  things  I 
their  right  n<im<r«— fbr  opposing  the  fbelings  ori^nating  in  gross  ignorance  web 
lieve,  which  prompt  the  people  in  this  country  still  to  hanker  after  Ku!i8ianil| 
ances— ^r  denouncing  that  nation  as  perfectljf  barbarous.     ^Vc  have  ttcii  «li 
the  nobles  arc,  and  what  the  people.     We  may  easily  conjecture,  then,  wliit  i) 
be  expected  from  a  court  so  constituted,  sending  forth  such  troops" — and  tlifn  | 
cecd  to  state  that  even  if  Russia  was  governed  by  a  foreigner,  who  was  as " 
tfve  as  Bonaparte,"  &c.  still  it  would  be  impossiblo  for  such  a  Russian  Niin(r(li| 
sustain  an  exalted  character,  amongst  such  a  people.     "In  a  word,  wo  sbalUnra 
expect  to  meet  with  any  such  a  Monster  in  politics  as  a  Kuroi)«an  inoiiarcli  uf  ij 
eightefnth  century,  sustaining  that  character  at  the  head  of  an  empire,  pcojilnl  | 
Calmucks,  or,  at  best,  by  the  villeins  of  the  dark  ngcs,  and  feudal  hirdn," 
parte  was  exactly  of  the  same  o|)inion,  "  Doubtless  (sttid  tjic  i5ih  Biillutin,  Silioi 
brun,  Nov.  iiSth,  IB05.)  it  will  be  the  lost  time  Uiat  an  Eurupciin  Gowrotneniii 
roll  in  such  ybfa/ jurcuierit  (Cossacks)  were  it  imssible  they  cuuld  Hgiiinlrythcj 
prriment,  an  insurrection  of  their  own  peflple  must  lie  the  certaiii  cunMtiwa 
A  hundred  years  hence,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  Prince  to  iiitrotlmvRj 
ftians  into  his  staten." — II10  Reviewer  and  Honaporte,  have  both  bc«n  griM 
mistuken  in  tlu'ir  present  calculations ;  what  an  liuiidred  yeors  ui.ty  froducf  i:  1 
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could  easily  surmount,  to  accomplish  the  subjugation  of  Great 
Britain.  He  took  the  hint,  he  mustered  his  army,  he  "  pro- 
ceeded to  an  immense  distance^  to  hurl  the  Imperial  thun- 
jer  wlicrcvcr  British  or  denationalized  flags  shall  attempt  to 
land"*— he  marched  to  Russia — his  forces  were  scattered 
widely  over  the  empire  of  the  Czars;  he  found  those  counsels, 
and  those  advisers,  whose  brilliant  light  was  to  guide  him  in 
triamph  to  the  Wolga,  and  to  the  Thames,  were  the  ignis  fa* 
{MIS,  which  led  him  from  the  right  path — which  lighted  him 
to  Elba.  There,  in  sorrow  and  in  anguish,  and  taught  *<  to 
tdl  things  bf  their  right  names"  or  in  other  words,  thot  his 
fontier  wisdom  was  folly;  power,  oppression;  and  conduct  niad- 
I  ness;  does  he  gnash  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  curse  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  the  talents  of  those  malicious  counsellors, 
1  whose  advice  urged  him  on  to  ruin. 

To  embarrass  and  distract  the  measures  of  their  own  go- 

I  vcromcnt,  and  every  state  in  alliance  N^ith  them,  these  men 

gave  those  counsels,  which  the  enemy  eagerly  followed,  and 

vhich  proved  the  means  of  his  overthrow;  and  whether  theif 

endeavours,  proceeding  from  the  same  motives,  and  by  means 

of  similar  mischievous  advices,  shall  succeed  in  procuring  his 

rccal,  time  must  determine.     But  certainly,  if  abuse,  suspicion, 

and  animosity,  against  all  the  adherents  of  this  country,  poured 

out  against  them  for  no  just  cause  at  all;  or  rather  for  this  rea- 

[son,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  lenient  to  the  staunch  ad- 

Iherents  of  French  ambition;  and  if  a  desire  to  dictate  to  other 

Inations,  in  things  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  if  these  things 

Ian  be  of  any  service  to  him,  by  disuniting  by  jealousies  that 

Icoalitiun,  which  beat  him  to  the  ground,  and  thereby  inducing 

lim  and  his  numerous  friends  to  make  an  attempt  to  retrieve 

Biis  fortune,  and  establish  French  tyranny  and  usurpation,  upon 

khcir  ibrmcr  splendid  throne,  these  patriotic  counsellors,  take 

my  measure  to  bring  round  such  an  event.     It  is  impossible 

RO  reflect  without  sorrow  and  without  shame^  upon  the  op« 

un,  but  without  the  spirit  of  propliecy,  it  may  ufcly  bv  infurrcd,  that  it  will  not 
*luceiiHothi>r  Bonaparte  in  Uurui)«>— nor  niuru  domiuiiTiiig  criticbin  Scotlau<L 

H'oiismalive  Senate,  Mau'Ii 'JOtM  812. 
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probrio^s  epithets,  which  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  others  of  that  I 
school,  are  daily  lavishing  upon  the  sovereigns  in  alliance  with 
this  country,  founded  whpHy  upon  the  rumours  of  designing 
enemies,  and  in  the  face  of  official  information.    It  would  a^l 
pear  that  the  indignation  of  thete  people  are  only  directedl 
against  friends.    When  Napoleon  stood  in  all  his  glory— when! 
criine  after  crime  was  openly  and  boastingly  committed  over! 
Europe,  did  ever  one  expression  of  indignation,  or  censure  I 
esGf^  their  lips.     No — speak  of  him  with  reverence;  him,  the! 
powerful,  the  useful,  the  wise  and  the  good  ;*  make  peace  witlil 
|iim  by  all  means,  and  upon  the  best  terms  you  can,  for  to  on.l 
pose  him  is  madness.    Against  those  who  are  in  alliance  withj 
their  native  la^id,  however,  a  different  course  must  be  pursueil 
Against  thqse  to  whom  Europe  owes  so  much,  to  whom  she! 
may  yet  owe  more,  every  species  of  accusation  and  opprobriun 
]s  directed  without  measure;  and  certainly,  if  the  demon  of  mjj 
f:hief  should  ever  again  issue  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  as  tlicd 
have  paved  the  way  in  some  measure  for  it,  so  they  would 
rejoice  at  his  coming;  and  \vith  their  usual  audacity,  whic^ 
reverses  the  reasoning  powers  and  generous  efforts  of  mm,  thoi 
would  ascribe  that  event  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  liici] 
opponents,  which  in  reiality  only  belonged  to  their  own.   W'hcd 
will  Britain  become  so  united  and  wise,  as  learn  to  respect  i 
sincere  friend,  more  than  the  bitterest,  ^ost  inveterate,  ma 
unjust,  and  odious  of  all  enemies.     When  will  that  spirit 


*  "  He  must  say,  however  unfashionable  such  an  opinion  might  be,  that  I 
thouglt  no  sovereign  in  Europe  better  des^r^ed  his  throne  tbaa  he  (Uonapart 
did.  (Hearf  and  murmurs).  He  would  say,  that  no  man  in  ancient  or  in  inodtJ 
times,  who  came  to  a  throne  by  b  revolution,  deserves  his  throne  better.  Nocoi 
guerori  he  would  say,  better  deserved  the  power  he  bad  gained,  and  he  believed  | 
conquf  or  h^d.to  answer  for  fewer  acts  of  enormity,  in  proportion  to  tiic  citrntj 
bis  conquests  (Jiear).  He  bad  certainly  been  tlic  greatest  conqueror  tliat  liad  e 
appeared,  and  therefore,  from  the  superior  extent  of  his  conquests,  he  tniglil  hd 
committed  more  of  those  outrages  tliat  are  attached  to  tlie  very  idco  ofconijiK 
but  be  had  exercised  less  tim^eance  on  private  individual t,  than  any  other  of  l| 
great  conquerors  we  have  read  of."  ! ! 

Mr.  Hutclmon'i,  Speech,  House  of  Commons,  July  Qlst,  1812.  Tlic  nicnibfr| 
Cork,  mistook  the  place  where  tliis  speech  should  liave  been  dvliveml.  It  voi 
have  suited  *he  Legislative  body,  or  the  Conservative  Senate  at  Paris)  butitmsd 
graceful  tr  •  nritiali  House  of  Commons. 
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pjrty  be  banished  from  among  her  children,  which  for  the  sake 
of  turning  out  a  minister,  or  ♦*  three  white  sticks"  would  pur- 
.  or  aid  measures  calculated  to  wind  the  chains  of  Gallic 
ipotism  round  our  neck,  and  place  the  feet  of  Europe  in  the 
^en  forged  by  French  tyranny.    It  is  most  lamentable  and 
I  anaccountable,  how  this  spirit  is  raised,  and  gloried  in.     It 
Ln  proceed  from  no  good  motive.     Weakness  or  wickedness 
Liresit  breath.     How  often  has  it  directed  our  attention  to 
1  with  reverence,  and  to  follow  with  satisfaction,  the 
I  consummate  wisdom  of  our  profligate  foe?   How  often  has  il; 
called  our  attention  to  admire  the  justice,  ktmanitt/y  and  ad" 
Lff)  of  France,  to  whose  aspiring  power  and  genius,  all  £u-^ 
rope  was  recommended  to  bend,  and  informed  that  it  was 
Lpsible  to  resist?  But  where  is  the  virtue  in  the  French  na- 
tion, since  1789,  that  deserves  our  imitation,  or  the  conduct  that 
Inn  claim  our  regard?  Will  they  name  it,  or  shew  us  in  what 
it  consists.    Where  is  the  morality  they  have  cultivated,  the 
Iwligion  they  have  cherished,  the  law  they  have  respected,  or  tho 
Igood  they  have  done.     On  what  barren  spot  have  they  raised 
Icultivation,  on  what  field  wheie  one  blade  of  grass  formerly 
Ipew,  has  two  been  produced  by  their  industry  or  encourage- 
|nent  thereto?  Where  is  the  city  which  they  built  amidst  the 
art— the  social  abode  of  man,  that  has  been  raised  by  them 
ithe  barren  wild.     Let  their  admirers  lay  the  map  of  Europe 
(fore  them,  and  point  out  the  spot  where  one  iota  of  tiiis 
[lasbeen  done?  On  the  contrary,  let  them  mark  out  on  what 
ot  French  tyranny,  injustice  and  baseness,  has  not  left  the 
Host  lamentable  marks  of  their  presence;  and  from  the  Rhine 
)the  Wolga,  where  is  the  honest  individual  whom  they  could 
iring  forward,  who  does  not  in  agony  and  indignation  curse 
he  Gallic  name?    But  it  is  not  the  loss  of  their  property  in 
bany  instances,  which  is  most  to  be  regretted.     Industry  may 
|iin  more.    But  ti.e  morals  of  a  nation  once  destroyed,  the 
of  millions  once  corrupted,  and  their   inward  peace 
»troye(l  these,  no  industry  can  re-purchase,  no  wealth  can  re- 
ore.   It  is  the  damnable  principles  of  irreligion,  immorality 
pd  vice,  in  evury  thing  that  concerns  social,  civil,  or  religioup 
f\  which  Frenchmen  have  introduced  into  every  country  Iq 
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Europe,  that  is  the  most  grievous  loss  to  the  inhabitants  and 
to  the  world.    These,  if  they  had  not  been  checked,  and  if  th    ' 
are  not  yet  narrowly  watched,  will  make  mankind  in  man  i 
places  as  bad  as  themselves ;  and  it  was  really  most  lamentahl 
to  hear  how  the  most  abandoned,  immoral  and  unjust  actions 
of  the  French  government,  were  in  this  country  held  up  as  fit 
objects  of  admiration  and  imitation,  from  the  skill  with  which  I 
these  were  executed.     Merit  and  justice  were  coupled  with  1 
and  ascribed  to  success,  though  it  proceeded  from  principles] 
totally  opposite.    The  conduct  of  Frenchmen  was  not  so  ex. 
traordinary,  in  committing  the  mad  actions  which  they  did  i 
the  conduct  of  those  men  was,  particularly  those  in  this  coun. 
try,  who  strenuously  admired  and  applauded  their  proceeds 
ings,  and  advocated  their  cause.    Their  vain  and  imaginari 
attempts    for  liberty,  shewed  that  they   neither  understoo 
it,  were  fit  for  it,  nor  could  enjoy  it;  and  after  unparallelJ 
ed  horrors,  all  their  efforts  ended  in  a  military  despotism,  thi 
most  severe  which  ever  scourged  a  nation,  or  tortured  the  cartlij 
If  these  things  had  been  confined  to  themselves,  there  would 
have  been  the  less  matter ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  delirioit 
and  unprincipled  ideas  spread  their  baneful  influence  into  ever 
land,  and  distracted  and  desolated  the  world.    It  is  im))os$iblJ 
to  reflect  upon  what  the  conduct  of  France  has  been,  and  no 
with  regard  to  our  common  nature,  to  feel  sorrow  and  shame 
and  as  members  of  independent  nations,  in  whose  minds,  mo 
raiity  and  justice  still  hold  a  place,  not  to  remember  the  wlioij 
with  nn  indignation  which  no  terms  of  language  can  exprei 
Wherever  they  came,  every  thing  that  was  good  and  virtuou 
fled  before  them.    Wherever  their  hordes  approached,  honouj 
and  honesty;  peace,  industry,  comfort  and  prosperity,  left  tU 
earth.     Misery,  crimes,  beggary  and  depravity,  accompania 
the  Gallic  eagles,  and  the  darts  of  unutterable  anguish  nci 
planted,  not  only  without  pity,  but  with  exultation  in  tlio  I 
Homs  of  mill  ions.    Throughout  Europe,  every  town,  every  sp 
exhibited  the  most  melancholy  marks  of  mourning  and  misd 
Families  were  deprived  of  their  parents,  and  left  destitute  ml 
forlorn;  and  many  females,  nay,  even  mothers,  once  in 
ent  circumstances,  and  of  unblemished  reputation,  were  to  | 
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wandering  about,  without  a  Iiome,  and  seeking  by  the 
irages  of  prostitution,  to  obtain  the  money  to  purchase  that 
seanty  meal,  which  was  for  the  moment  to  preserve  themselves 
and  their  offspring  from  perishing  for  want.  Oh  Britain! — 
lu|jpy  Britain !  can  there  be  one  within  thy  borders  so  aban- 
jflned— one  mind  within  thy  territories  so  contaminated,  as  to 
idvocatc,  praise.  And  admire  the  Despot,  or  the  nation,  whose 
conduct  occasioned  horrors  and  sorrows  like  these.  If  there 
are,  banish  them  from  thy  bosom;  or,  in  the  hour  of  thy  adver- 
sity, they  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart.  In  France  herself,  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  horrors  were  perpetrated, 
which  no  language  can  describe*  Their  deeds,  amongst  them- 
fclvcs,  stand  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  atrocity;  and  their 
conduct  to  their  neighbours  will  be  handed  down  from  sire  to 
wn,  with  the  deepest  sensations  of  indignation.  Like  the  de- 
rtriiction  of  their  armies  in  Russia,  it  can  never  be  forgotten — 
iican  never  he  effaced. 

The  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  joined  with  the  desire  of  univcr- 

|al  dominion,  so  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  were 

ic  causes  of  the  ruin  of  both.     To  accomplish  this,  they  sacri- 

iced,  without  the  smallest  scruple,  every  principle  of  honour 

djustico;  and  when  tJie  terrible  sword  of  vengeance  hung 

fler  their  heads,  suspendocl  by  a  single  hair,  they  still  clung 

that  gay  delusion.     They  coopetl  up  100,000  men  in  garri- 

sover  Germany  and  Poland — they  placed  100,000  more  to 

intain  their  conquests  in  Italy,  even  when  Paris  was  thrcat- 

led  to  be  laid  in  ashes — in  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  along 

le  Rhine,  and  in  Spain,  at  least  100,000  more,  were  placed  in 

'  state.    Had  he  withdrawn  all  these  at  early  periods, 

len  he  Iwd  it  in  his  power,  he  would  have  had  a  more  fortni- 

le force  on  the  Elbe  ih  m  what  he  had — he  would,  with  equal 

IS  in  Germany,  have  had  300,000  veteran  troops  more  to  de- 

r.d  France,  behind  the  "  iron  banters"  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 

ps.  But  France  still  fondly  hoped  to  retrieve  her  disasters, 

to  ndvi.nce  again  into,  and  to  domineer  over  nil  these 

ices.   Bonaparte  cherished  the  idea,  as  in  its  success  alone 

isisted  Ins  safety.     For,  hud  he  withdrawn  the  garrisons  and 

ie!«from  all  thc9C  places,  a  more  than  equal  number  of 
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troops  would  havcbeort  brought  against  him;  and  compelled  f 
fight  on  the  territory  of  old  France,  now  invaded  in  every  direc- 
tion,  that  country  secinnr  heVself  every  where  stripped  of  all  h 
conquests,  purchased  with  so  much  blood,  treasure,  and  honour 
she   would    have  ceased  to  look  upon  him,  either  with  re. 
spect  or  fear,  and  soon  turned  her  vengeance  against  him.   Hi 
arbitrary  and  lawless  conduct,  was  daily  stripping  hinv  of  his  i 
popularity,  and  gaining  the  Bourbons  friends;  though  the  blaze  i 
of  foreign  concjilest  and  mighty  victories,  took  up  the  attention 
of  the  nation,  and  diverted  th'^m  for  the  moment,  but  that  once 
fled,  every  stay  of  Bonaparte's  power  was  gone.     This  he  was 
well  aware  of,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  persevere.    Con- 
quest  alone  could  save  him,  that  was  the  wish  of  all  thearmvl 
andof  a  huge  portion  of  the  French  nation.  Itwas  fromthis  spirit,! 
{irose,and  on  which,  I  am  afraid,yet  hangs,  the  danger  to  Europcl 
under  whatever  Sov<'rc!<in  France  may  be  placed.   By  contimiinff 
the  war,  Bonaparte  had  a  chance,  though  a  small  one,  of  rctrievj 
ing  his  affairs;  by  cou'^luding  a  humiliating  peace, he  had  notliina 
but  certain  destruction.     Hence  his  mad  conduct  at  Chatillonj 
His  ambition,  and  the  wild  passions  of  France,  had  elevated  liim| 
to  a  station  and  situation  in  life,  where  he  had  no  choice,  bu 
either  to  be  all  or  nothing.     France  under  his  sway,  boiinJ 
down  to  a  humiliating  peace,  as  was  the  determination  oftln 
allies  to  do,  and  compelled  to  refund  the  immense  contributioii 
levied  by  her  Ruler,  in  other  countries,  would  never  have  sulj 
mitted  to  such  conditions  on  his  account.     To  get  rid  of  the 
galling  conditions,   she  dethroned  her  Emperor,  and  woiik 
dethrone  fifty,  one  after  the  other,  to  escape  the  same  piniia 
flient,  or  to  try  to  retrieve  such  disgrace. 

But  wild,  destructive,  and  absurd  as  were  thedarinjrstlicni 
of  Bonaparte,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  were  the  crcaluri 
of  his  own  imagination  only.     This  was  by  no  means  the  col 
A  large  and  very  great  majority  of  a'l  ranks  and  cl:is»csofmj 
in  France,  were  as  eager  to  follow  him  in  all  his  anibitiousj 
df'structive  projects  as  he  was  '  d  command  them.    Xurturedj 
the  school  of  crime,  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
France,  were  fit  for  no  other  occupation.    The  destruction j 
their  sj)ecies,  in  any  shape,  was  to  them  mere  diversion;  i 
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human  misery  never  cost  their  bosoms  a  pang,  nor  their  eyes  a 
tear.   Thfir  horrible  conduct,  over  Europe,  will  leave  to  the 
litest  times  an  eternal  stain  upon  their  national  character,  and 
which  all  the  glitter  of  French  triumphs  will  not  cover,  nor  the 
current  of  the  Rhone  wash  away.    How  dead  to  every  feeling  of 
humanity  these  myriads  must  have  been,  which  have  so  lc»ng 
jcourged  Europe,  we  may  gather  from  their  conduct  to  their 
own  comrades  who  fell  in  battle,  or  were  rendered  useless  by 
jickness  and  disease.     All  these,  but  particularly  the  former, 
I  were  abandoned  on  the  field  of  battle  where  they  fell,  there  left 
to  perish  for  want,  and  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  birds  of 
I  prey,  before  even  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished.     We  have 
DOt  only  the  authority  of  Mons.  Labaume,  to  say  that  this  was 
the  case  with  all  that  fell  at  Borodino,  but  we  have  much  high-> 
I  wand  more  solemn  authority  to  say,  that  this  was  the  conduct 
of  their  mighty  En-i  erorin  general.     This  conduct  is  one,  and 
amongst  the  first  charges,  that   the   Provisional  Government 
I  brings  against  him;  and  for  which,  they  declare  him  to  have  fori« 
feited  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France.     Their  words  s  re,  "  Bi/ 
\ik  abandonment  oj  the  wounded,  "without  dressing,  "without  assis- 
Itance,  and  mthout  subsistence"*  It  is  impossible  that  any  French- 
linan,  and  still  less  the  government  of  France,  would  make  such 
|g charge,  unless  it  was  true;  and  what  a  picture  does  it  afibrd 
[of  him,  his  ofliccrs,  and  his  followers.     Where,  I  will  ask,  is 
Itlie  urmy,  or  the  ouicer  who  would  support  such  a  system  as 
unless  they  were  as  bad  as  the  chief  whom  they  obeyed; 
ud  can  we  wonder  at  the  tragic  scenes  which  have  taken  place 
I  Europe,  from  destroyers  like  these?  There  was  a  time  when 
khe  French  soldier  and  his.  officer  dared  to  disobey  the  com- 
anJs  qf  their  diabolical  government,  which  directed  them  to 
[ive  no  quarter  to  a  British  or  a,  Hanoverian  soldier.     A  few 
brs,  however,  in  the  revolutionary  school,  soon  made  them 
ppise  such  compunctious  feelings  Qf  nature;  and,  made  them 
dy  to  obey,  whatever  the  most  bloody  of  their  leaders  direct- 
Ithem.    And  with  every  nation  against  whom  they  durst, 
^ey  exercised  the  most  wanton  and  savage  cruelty.    Srch,  in 

*  Ad^essof  the  Fronsional  CoTouimc^t,  April,  1814. 
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particuJar,  Mas  their  conduct  in  Spuin  and  Poitiioaf.     meim. 
happy  Spaniards,  who  would  not  acknowledge  Joscj);!  were 
hutchcred  without  mercy;  and  the  families  of  all  who  oimose,! 
him,  exterminated.     This  was  the  case  with  tlie  faniily  of  j) 
Jnan  Martin,  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  Emj)ocina(]o' 
who  from  that  moment  covering  his  body  with  pitch,  in  ill)it^. 
tion  of  the  sackcloth  and  ashesof  the  ancients,  and,  diawinif  liju 
sword  in  anguish,  he  vowed  he  would  never  shcatiiit  while  a 
Frenchman  remaipcd  alive  i|i  Spain.    Against  him,  for  his  jude. 
fatigablc  exertions,  though  still  conducted  conscnant  to  ihc 
laws  of  war  and  humanity,  the  French  had  a  most  dciully  ani- 
mosity.    Eight  of  his  most  faithful  followers,  on  one  occasion 
were  found  nailed  to  tre;s  amongst  the  Guadarrama  inouiUaiiis.  I 
The  Empecinado  caused  an  equal  number  of  Frencliiian  to  be 
put  in  their  place,  which  checked  this   barbarous  conduct.! 
»SouIt,  also,  placed  an  eternal  blot  on  his  memory,  by  his  con-. 
duct.     In  May,  1810,  he  issued  a  decree  in  Andalusia,  statinir,! 
that  as  there  was  no  other  army  in  Spain,  but  that  under  tiiel 
.sway  of  Joseph,  that,  therefore,  all  other  military  })cisons,  on 
every  description,  in  the  provinces,  should  be  considered  aj 
robbers  and  murderers;  and  all  taken  with  arms  in  tlicir  liandsj 
should  be  instantly  shot,  and  their  bodies  exposed  along  tliei 
In'gh  ways.     In  consequence  of  ^his,  the  little  town  of  La  Motti 
del  Cuervo  M'as  entered  by  a  party  of  90  horse  and  400  infantj 
ry,  who,  dispersing  the  Guerilla  pafty  of  D.  lib'ancisco  Sanchc! 
pillaged  and  destroyed  the  place;  and  even  the  very  church,  tij 
which  the  females  had  fled  for  security,  was  broken  open,  nnil 
made  a  scene  of  obscenity  and  death  too  horrible  to  describ 
In  conse(]uence  of  this  barbarous  decree  having  been  noted  u|)| 
on,  the  Regency  decreed,  t,hat  every  Spaniard  in  these  times  wil 
a  soldier,  and  thaf  for  every  one  murdered  under  this  decra 
made  by  Soult,  three  Frenchmen  should  be  hanged;  three foj 
every  house  which  the  enemy  should  wantonly  destroy;  anj 
three  for  every  Spaniard  that  should  be  biimt  in  them.   Sod 
himself,  was  declared  to  have  placed  himself,  by  his  decrel 
without  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  it'  taken  i 
der  this  retaliatory  decree,  was  to  be  treated  as  a  robb 
^liese  measures  served  to  check  the  public  perpetration! 
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Clinics  ^^^  ^^'^^  sufficient  remaiiK''  to  harrow  up  the  feelings 
ot  the  soul,  and  to  make  Kurope,  ror  ages,  remember  the  name 
I  jpicnch  revolutionists  vith  horror  and  indignation. 

When  the  danger  bc;5an  to  menace  his  throne,  Bonaparte 
I  Inid  recourse  to  one  of  those  Machiavclian  plans  which  tended 
losowilisscntions  amongst  his  adversaries.     He  released  Fer- 
fcnd  rikI  sent  him  back  to  his  kingdom,  after  having,  on  the 
llltli  December,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  by  which 
he  gunrant'-'ed  to  him  the  Spanish  throne  and  the  Spanish  tcr- 
Iritories,  as  they  were  before  the  war.     What  deep  humiliation 
|an(i(!is'»racc — what  u  confession  of  baseness  and  iniquity  does 
litiisact,  compulsory  as  it  was,  convey?  France  agreed  tQ  relin- 
Iquish  the  Spanish  fortresses  she  then  held,  providing  Britain 
|w,is  made  tr  renounce  those  in  her  possession.     From  the  sub- 
Isequent  distracted  conduct  of  the  weak  Ferdinand,  it  was  ob- 
Ivious  what  the  intentions  of  Bonaparte  were,  and  tliat  he  was 
vc!l  acquuiuted  with  the  fool  he  had  to  deal  with.     This  device 
ametoo  late.    The  Cortes  hesitated  to  receive  Ferdinand,  for 
ne  time;  and  before  his  French  counsels  could  do  any  harm, 
jiedcviser  of  them  was  hurled  from  his  throne,  and  banished 
lEIba;  Vihile,  at  no  distant  day,  his  worthy  scholar,  Ferdin- 
nd,  may,  perhaps,  be  sent  to  a  worse  place.    The  base  reward 
that  stupid  sovereign  has  ordered  to  those  who  so  man- 
illy  defended  his  cause,  and  whose  exertions,  at  last,  alooe  set 
lim  at  liberty,  but  heightens  the  admiration  of  the  world  at  their 
pnduct;  shews  more  clearly  the  difiicultics  which  they  had  to 
^counter,  and  can  neither  alter  nor  take  away  the  merit  of 
lieir  conduct,  nor  that  of  those  who  assisted  them,  in  combat- 
b  this  torrent  of  French  iniquity,  though  they  have  done  it 
Ifur  an  ungrateful  master. 

I  It  could  hardly  have  been  supposed  that  there  would,  at  the 

ticlusion  of  this  dreadful  drama,  exist  an  individual  in  £u- 

«,  much  less  in  Great  Britain,  who  could  either  be  so  we&k, 

|l)liiul,  or  so  wicked,  as  not  to  rejoice,  with  all  his  heart,  at 

Iglurious  termination  of  this  contest.     Yet,  to  the  shame  of 

liman  nature,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  my  country,  there  are 

I  in  it.    The  Baronet  again  steps  forward  to  public  view, 

|vii)g  iiid  hii^  head  during  that  blaze  of  glory  which  reared 
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the  standard  of  renovated  Europe,  under  her  legitimate  sove. 
reigns,  and  for  effecting  this,  brands  his  country  and  her  allies 
as  the  oppressors  of  mankind.     He  calls  upon  his  constituent* 
and  followers  to  arise  and  oppose  all  the  measures  of  the  present 
government  of  the  country,  ^before  the  nation  is  plumred  juto 
J'resh  vcars  against  human  liberty y  and  before  the  system  ofdra. 
goo7iing,  introdtiic'd  during  the  last,  is  irremoveably  established"* 
I  defy  the  annals  of  revolutionary  France  to  produce  one  thing 
so  desperately  false,  so  deliberately  wicked,  or  more  dan<Tcrous| 
in  its  intentions.     If  we  see  a  pestilence  we  fly  from  it— we  take! 
nic-nsures  to  guard  against  it,  and,  in  time,  seek  for  niedicinei 
and  skill  to  extirpate  the  baneful  disorder;  and  has  the  awful] 
experience  of  the  last  24  years  not  shown  u^  that  there  are  on.j 
inions  and  doctrines,  which,  ^reading  among  mankind,  arJ 
more  fatal  to  them  than  fevers,  more  destructive  to  our  specie 
than  pestilence  itself.     I  defy  any  one  to  say  that  the  abov^ 
passage  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  such  a  dangerous  lisi 
Do  not  let  us  say,  treat  it  with  contempt;  its  malignity  and  i 
uorance  will  counteract  the  poison  it  contains;  and  that  thcr^ 
can  be  no  man  of  common  judgment  but  will  view  its  autbo 
-with  scorn  and  contempt.     No  doubt  such  will,  but  it  is  noj 
to  these  it  is  addressed:  and  if  the  brainless  visions  of  Joann 
Southcott  gained  her  numerous  followers,  will  the  Barouet  y. 
none,  in  a  place  were  10,000  outcasts  have  not  where  to  1 
their  heads  but  by  mischief;  and  where  many  more  would  jod 
any  one  who  could  shew  them  a  plan  of  plunder  by  whicj 
they  could  achieve  wealth.     It  was  by  such  doctrines  and  sud 
assertions,  addressed  to  the  mob  of  France,  by  both  fools 
knaves,  that  the  demons  of  St.  Antoine,  and  the  poissardesj 
Paris,  made  the  legislature  of  France  tremble,  dictated 
■"-^loody  proceedings  of  that  disgraceful  period,  and  cementj 
with  blood,  the  broad  foundation  of  that  gigantic  libricwhij 
poured  destruction  forth  upon   Europe.     Let  the  invitati 
be  followed  out,  and  we  should  see  the  mob  of  Westminstl 
or  the  refuse  of  Billingsgate,  dictating  to  the  British  Lej| 
iature.    If  the  Baronet  »  .  o 
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Lil(c  Cromwell,  damnM  to  everlasting  fame," 


riiat  is  no  reason  why  the  safety,  the  property,  and  the  repose 
of  others  are  to  be  endangered  by  his  doctrines  or  his  princi- 
ples.  The  Baronet  may  talk  about  the  cat  o'  nine  tails,  which, 
jt  every  stroke,  draws  blood  from  the  backs  of  our  soldiers.* 
I  It  draws  it  only  from  the  backs  of  the  guilty;  but  his  doctrines, 
{followed  out,  his  requests,  if  acted  upon,  would  draw  tears  of 
[blood  from  the  eyes  of  innocent  millions:  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Baronet  at  this  moment,  is  a  living  witness,  that,  notwith- 
Istanding  the  conclusion  is  seen  of  the  most  dreadful  scene  of 
1  misery  which  ever  occurred  amongst  mankind,   still 
Itliere  are  individuals  who  have  learned  neither  wisdom  nor 
Icommon  reflection  from  it;  and  that  there  are  amongst  man- 
Ikind  individuals  whom  it  is  possible  and  necessary  to  correct^ 
\sA  altogether  impossible  to  convince. 

The  belief  of  invincibility,  arising  from  her  great  and  con- 
densed {jopulation,  induced  France,  till  the  last  moment,  to 
treat  all  the  liberal  offers  of  the  allies  with  scorn,  and  to  con- 
m  that  these  originated  from  a  consciousness,  on  their  side, 
Whcrunconjuerable  strength.  This  had  been  promulgated 
I  often,  listened  to  with  such  attention,  aAd  spread  abroad 
kith  such  address  and  avidity,  that  France  was  not  the  only 
lation  who  was  led  istray  by  this  belief.  Undoubtedly,  France 
s  strong  and  powerful.  The  united  efforts  of  any  one  of  the 
bcr  strong  powers  in  Europe,  or  even  of  two,  or  perhaps 
f  ttirec  of  them,  would  be  insufficient  to  subjugate  her,  though 
key  might  vanquish  her;  but  to  suppose  that  all  Europe,  while 
nimatcd  with  the  spirit  that  she  was,  while  she  was  united  heart 
ndhand  for  one  object,  the  liberty  and  safety  of  each  nation,  and 
[every  individual,  could  not  vanquish  France,  is  as  wild  an  idea 
I  ever  entered  the  mind  of  French  ambition  or  French  vanity. 
[lie  streams  of  indignation,  which  had  their  sources,  on  one 
per,  from  the  limits  of  Siberia;  on  another,  from  the  Thames 
Ithe  Shannon;  on  a  third,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  and 
a  fourth,   from  the  summits  of  Vesuvius,   increasing  in 
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ttnjcsty  and  grandeur  as  tiiey  rolled  along  to  tlie  banks  of  tiie  I 
Seine,  would,  while  armed  in  a  just  cause,  have  swept  France 
from  border  to  border,  and  have  overcome  all  resistance.  France 
may,  and  no  doubt  does,  think  difil-rcntly;  but  let  her  beware 
how  she  cherishes  an  idea  which  may,  one  day,  induce  lier  to 
pursue  a  course,  which,  however  unfortunate  it  may  |)e  to  Eii. 
rope,  in  depriving  her,  once  more,  of  every  thing  bm  (lespairi 
and  vengeance*  would  also,  most  assuredly,  call  down  on  tliel 
devoted  head  of  France,  the  inilignation  of  heaven  and  oarliijj 
and  when  the  recal  of  her  legitimate  sovereign  would  not  savel 
her. 

Let  France  also  remember,  that  there  is  a  power,  superior  to 
human  might,  who  watches  over  and  controuls  not  only  the  afJ 
fairs  of  man,  but  of  the  universe-^a  Power  which  can  neitneij 
bo  vanquished,  nor  deceived,  nor  err;  whose  smile  can  comJ 
municate  strength  to  the  weak,  as  his  frown  can  take  it  aJ 
way  from  the  strong;  and  who  can,  in  m  moment,  "  arm  tiJ 
creation  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies."  Too  long  had  FrancJ 
defied — too  long  i.ad  she  forgotten  the  Supreme  ruler  of  the  ur 
VQrse:  and,  when  her  strength  was  blasted  by  his  breath,  anil 
when  she  was  punished  by  his  Almighty  arm,  in  n  niannernonnf 
tion  ever  before  her  was,  she  still  refused  to  see  the  quarter  frorj 
whence  her  discomfiture  came.  The  weapons  of  His  indigiiaj 
tion  were,  therefore,  called  forth  from  every  land)  and  "  manj 
Kings  were  raised  up  from  the  coasts  of  the  earth;"  and  while  1 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  fulfill  His  will — while  He  ffinU 
their  councils,  and  strengthened  their  arms  to  punish  His  aiij 
their  enemies,  He  also  "moved  their  bosoms  by  His  Spirit  to  ( 
rect  them  in  their  noble  and  generous  conduct,  to  put  toshan 
.ind  silence — to  clothe  with  deeper  humiliation  the  nation  i 
France,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  by  the  mercy  and  fovgivena 
which  was  shewn  unto  them,  by  hands  from  vvJiich  they  descij 
ed  none,  and  by  the  allies  following  a  line  of  conduct,  undl 
every  provocation,  so  totally  different  from  the  conduct  i 
France,  even  where  she  had  no  just  cause  of  (luarrcl  again 
them»  and  had  received  no  provocation  from  them  at  all. 

Succeeding  ages  will  hardly  credit,  that  there  could  exist! 
this  moment,  another  individual  in  Britain,  besides  theonej 
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ready  mctitioncd,  who  did  not  fed  pride  at  th$  honour  which 
hit  country  has  obtained,  or  who  was  not  convinced  of  th? 
security  which  she  has  acquired  by  her  exertions  and  perse* 
Tcranc?.    Yet*  such  there  are,  who  feeling,  if  they  can  feel 
the  contrary)  yet  have  the  audacity  to  step  forward  and  teU 
uj,  that  wc  have  accomplished  hothing.     ^ose  cold  calcu- 
bting  politicians^  the  busiriess  of  whose  lives  was  to  find  fault 
fith  the  rulers  of  their  country — to  abuse  and  ridicule  every 
one  in  alliance  With  her,  and  to  praise  every  act  and  deed  of 
tlieir  country's  foe,  however  wanton,  wicked,  or  unjust,  as  the 
lUlilil  deed  of  a  prudent  and  foreseeing  government — those 
men  whose  bosoms  never  telt  a  glow  of  patriotic  ardour  when 
conquered  at  Trafalgai^  nor  felt  satisfied  when  the 
and  arms  of  their  country  were  victorious  and  sue- 
1— those  men  iiow  come  forward  and  tell  us,  that  all  our 
ertionshave  not  only  been  of  no  use;  but  that  the«ejbave  ii^ 
ility  tended  but  to  plunge  nuuakind  into  the  state  of  darkness 
oppression,  from  which  the  brilliant  light,  and  glorious 
ijfs  of  liberty  and  equality  bad  iet  them  fVee«    These  men  teU 
that  all  our  exertions  and  resources  have  been  misapplied) 
that  they  have  only  succeeded  in  restoring  the  inquisition  in 
wttth  of  Europe;  and  of  puttiri,^  down  one  system  of  ag* 
idisement  and  oppression  in  the  centre  thereof,  in  order 
tajge  up  another  more  odious  and  extensive  in  another  quar- 
By  such  miserable  declamations  do  they  attempt  to  drown 
general  voice  of  exultation,  so  justly  caUed  fortli  by  our 
it  eiertidns;  and  turn  aside  the  feelings  of  men  from  the 
ious  deeds  so  lately  achieved  in  Europe.    But  granting 
what  they  advance  were  true,  what  does  that  make  in  their 
«r?  Can  the, restoration  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  or 
impolitic,  nay^  call  them  odious  measures,  pursued  by  the 
i)  bigotted,  staunch  Catholic  government  of  Ferdinand, 
or  lessen  the  glory  which  Spain  biMi  acquired}  in  resisting 
the  did,  the  infamous,  atrocious,  dastardly  and  wicked  inva- 
and  usurpation  of  France  in  that  country?   Can  any  ag- 
dizing  pursuits  of  Russia  under  Ale^tander,  even  if  she  en* 
iined  such  vicw:s,  t^urnish  pr  do  away  the  ^m,  manly  anci 
iotic  stand  which  her  government  and  peo(>le  made  against 
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the  most  formidable  and  lawless  power  which  ever  scoufedl 
mankind;  and  the  success  of  whose  noble  exertions,  covered! 
with  shame  the  tyrant  and  his  admirers,  and  destroyed  tbreverl 
all  the  gloomy  prophecies,  wisiies,  sneers  and  hopes  of  tliosel 
men  who  now  unreasonably  asperse  them?  No  certainly;  the! 
folly  of  Ferdinand  can  no  more  lessen  the  guilt  of  Bonaparte  I 
than  the  previous  or  future  conduct  of  Alexander,  or  that  oi 
any  other  sovereign  in  Europe,  can  tarnish  the  glory  and  thd 
fame  they  have  acquired  in  the  late  contest.     There,  the  conJ 
duct  of  €very  one  stands  alone,  and  must  be  judged  accordinJ 
ly.     It  is  in  man  to  err,  but  the  question  here  is,  veere  thew 
right  in  this  instance.     None  can  say  they  were  not.    No  fui 
ture  conduct  of  theirs  can  alter  the  justness  of  their  cause  ii| 
this  instance;  nor  the  glory  of  their  eiforts  in  the  contest  whicH 
placed  Europe  in  arms  upon  the  heights  of  Montniartre.  WitU 
tlie  internal  government  of  Spain  we  have  nothing  to  do,  so  lond 
as  the  measures  there  pursued,  have  no  tendency  to  injure  us  ( 
our  allies;  and,  none  cried  out  more  bitterly,  than  those  med 
who  upbraid  us  for  suffering  these  things  to  be  done  in  Spaio 
when  we  attempted  to  check  the  internal  measures  of  a  govern 
ment,  whose  deeds  were  more  dreadful  than  the  inquisition;  m 
whose  avowed  object  was  our  destruction,  and  the  overthrow  ( 
social  order. 

Equally  extraordinary  is  the  feelings  now  called  forth  among 
the  class  of  men  already  alluded  to,  with  regard  to  the  old  | 
vernments  and  constitutions  of  several  nations  in  Europe,  no 
very  likely  to  undergo  a  change. — How  odious  and  unjust  1 
the  allies!  How  clever  and  beneficial  in  Bonaparte.*  It! 
really  ludicrous  to  hear  these  men,  in  conjunction  with  tha 
French  friends,  advocating  the  cause,  and  weeping  over  tH 
impending  fate  of  the  old  governments  oi  some  countries  i 


*  "  It  would  be  as  chimerical  to  expect  a  mutiny  amongst  the  vassal  states  j 
France,  who  are  the  raoit  impatient  of  his  yolce,  as  amongst  the  inhabitanti  DJBll^ 
deaux,  or  tlic  conscripts  of  1808  and  1809.     The  changes  effected  bytheFtt 
invasiont  have  been  favourable  to  the  individual  happinett  of  thi  inhabitanti  ofO 
many."  £din.  Review.  No.  88.    Good  comes  out  of  evil,  in  dcflanceoftIie< 
of  men ;  but  no  thanks  to  Frencb  actions  or  intentions  for  what  wisdom  Gv 
or  any  other  country  hai  learned.  v         .     |   <    .■  , 


I  Europe;  they,  who  for  20  years  havfr  been  telling  us  how  happy 
these  people  were  to  be  delivered  from  their  old  governments, 
isdhow  little  their  people  cared  for  them;  now  tell  us  how  odi- 
unjust  it  is,  not  to  restore  what  the  people  formerly  had 
I  joch  a  deadly  hatred  against,  and  compared  to  which,  French  ty- 
nnny  ^^  mercy.  But  it  suits  French  interests,  now  to  preserve 
I  these,  as  it  did  formerly  to  cut  them  down;  therefore,  by  all 
Ijieans  preserve  them»  least  France  should  be  prevented  at  some 
jlgtureday  from  doing  mischief.     Such  is  the  cry  raised  in  fa* 
Lur  of  Denmark,  Saxony,  part  of  Italy,  and  Genoa.    Of  the 
{two  first  of  these,  we  have  already  considered,  how  much  kind- 
luess  they  merit  from  Europe;  and  a  short  retrospect  will  tend 
Ito  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  others.    And  what 
Idium  \as  Genoa  upon  the  allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe?  Genoa ! 
|«hose  profligate  government,  cost  the  French  Republic  in  1793, 
lihove  54,000,000  francs  ia  bribes,  (St..  Just's  Report,  1794.) 
ICenoa!  who  was  amongst  the  very  first  to  receive  the  military 
Ibiinditti  of  France  as  friends  and  deliverers,,  and  ia  conjunction 
jiiththem,  overthrew  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  re- 
Iked  it  to  a  Province  of  France..  Genoa!  who  to  the  last  moment, 
JKOiained  faithful  to  French  interests,  and  to  the  tyrant's  causey 
2n after  his  fall.    Genoa!  who  when  she  beheld  every  coun*- 
y,  not  covered  with  immense  French  armies,  rising  against 
iitm,  still  clung  to  their  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  assist  them 
1  withstanding  the  efforts  of  Europe  in  arms.     Tlie  same  may 
e  said  of  all  the  Northern  pai'ts  of  Italy.;  under  Napoleon  they 
jveru  quiet  and  gentle,  they  tried  with  him,,  to  conquer  and  di- 
ndi' Europe;  and  why  should  not  Europe,  to  prevent  &  rccuiv 
nce  of  such  evils,  witliout  enslaving,   conquen  and  divide 
len,— So  too  is  the  cry  rbout  Belgium,  encouraged  by  French 
ptrigue.    All  the  discontented  of  every  state,,  those  men  who 
|aincd  their  fortunes  in  the  revolutionary  school,  now  tremble 
pn  they  rccollect'the  means  by  which  they  gained  these;  and, 
lerefore,  cry  loudly,  out  how.  happy  they  were  under  the  go- 
[ernraent  of  France,  and  how  eager  they  arc  to  rettrrn  to  it 
|ain.   In  every  country,  France  has  numerous  adherents  of 
ps  description,  and  of  this  description  alone;  who  rail,  at  the 
!  of  all  other  governments:^  but  whom  no  government  should 
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Y«gard.     Europe  in  arms,  has  put  them  down — they  meritedJ 
it;  and  must  be  made  to  subniit  to  such  regulations  as  will  en- 
sure the  future  repose  and  safety  of  Europe.     These  men  mav 
cry  out  injustice — let  them  do  so,     It  is  not  their  wishes  and 
ideas  that  Europe  is  to  consult,  but  the  wishes  and  repose 
mankind.     It  is  certainly  not  a  little  strange,  to  hear  Fra<]cej 
and  the  enemies  of  the  allied  Sk>vereign8,  in  the  mighty  conte 
proclaiming  so  loi^dly,  the  crying  injustipe  of  the  continenti 
Sovereigns,  for  seeking,  from  their  determined  enemies,  a  cod 
pensation  for  the  damages  and  dreadiiil  losses,  which  they  ban 
sustained;  France  too,  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  and  mischiei 
France,  who  has  come  ou^  of  the  contest,  which  her  ambitio 
alone  cremated,  stronger  than  before  the  Revolution,  augme 
by  the  incorporation  with  her  territories  of  700,000  peoplj 
from  Belgiun^^    Disinterested  advocates,  no  doubt,  against 
system  of  ^grandisement,  v^hich  they  bold  up  to  the  scorn  i 
the  indignation  of  the  world  •    <  ■  '    "     '      •; .      u  . 

If  there  is  otie  thing  more  than  another  to  be  regretted  i 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  dreadful  struggle,  it  is  the  easy  ma 
ner  in  which  those,  whose  ambition  and  wickedness  caused  '\ 
and  their  firm  friends  and  supporters,  escaped  from  the  ha 
of  justice.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  example^ 
Boihe  of  them,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  following  the  sai 
course.     For  this  purpose,  the  most  guilty  should  have 
«elected,  and  exc^t  France  herself  Genoa,  Sas^ony  and  Dd 
mark,  are  certainly  entitled  to  that  rank.     They  may  compli^ 
at  the  consequences  of  their  own  lolly — let  theiTU   It  isiittb 
should  do  so.     The  path  6f  glory  and  honour,  was  traced 
fore  them  in  a   conspicuous  and  remarkable  manner.   Tli 
chose  «vith  their  eyes  ppen,  that  which  led  to  a  different  i 
suit.     In  it  let  them  remain  a  warning  to  future  ages,  as  \\ 
brood  oyer  the  consequences  of  their  own  perverse  dispositi 

.  and  unworthy  conduct. 

It  has  been  asserted  with  an  assiduity  that  slipuldhavel 
attended  with  truth  that  the  allied  powers  have  violated  ew 
promise   which  they    made  to  Europe.      What  secret 
mises  they  may  have  made,  I  know  not;  but  I  will  vcnturd 

.  assert,  \yithout  the  fear  of  coritradiction,  that  wi^h  rcgardj 
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^ir  public  prowses,  thgty  have  net  violated  one  of  them:  and 

tli^l  if  they  are  blameaWe  in  any  thjog  tliat  ooni^ern^  theses  it 

ilbrtlieir  having  in  «ey«Efralin8tftnce«,  adhered  too  strictly  to 

tlieietterof  them*  when  they  had  no  occasion  to  do  so.     8ut 

^kuspe^k  for  themselves.    The  first  proclamation  issued 

jiyKtttusoff,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King 

4frmkt*  expressly  decUired,  that  they  would  assist  Ger- 

guny  to  recover  her  indi^>endence  with  all  their  mi^t;  but 

(bat  tiiey  would  not  allow  the  «  mcked*'  any  bnger  to  trbinph, 

a  esc9pe  with  impunity.    The  Bhinish  Confederation,  that 

tmlge  of  German  slavery^  **  must  be  dissolved;**  and  wasitnc^t  juat 

tint  it  should  be  so?  To  those  who  resisted  them  in  their 

|raise-worthy  career,  tliey  promised  no  forgiveness,  but  openly 

fearlessly  declared,  that  those  unworthy  (xermans  wiio  took 

up  arms  <  'ainst  the  finoies  who  oame  to  deliver  them  iron 

French  11  7,  should,  *«  m  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the 

lossian  i.  ■t->4^>  bewail  their  ever  having  drawn  their  sword  a- 

iiust  the  liberties  of  their  country."!    Every  subsequent  pro* 

lamation  and  promise,  held  out  forgiveness  to  those  who  forsook 

lecauss  of  tyranny;  and  punishment  to  those  who  did  not. 

ire  is  not  one  that  they  have  violated — none,  but  as  &r  as  is 

known,  they  have  fuUilled.     The  famous  declaration  from 

rankfort,  has  been  attempted  to  be  twisted  into  a  connexion 

German  affairs,  as  a  pledge,  that  these  were  to  be  restored 

their  former  state.     The  declaration  speaks  a  diiferent  lan- 

The  allies  pledge  themselves,  never  to  lay  down  their 

18,  till  "  by  a  wise  partition  of  strength,  the  political  state  ^ 

ope  is  re-established  aneao."     But  that  document,  applied 

irticularly  to  France,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  violated? 

It  is  on  the  contrary,  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter  of  it,  with  »a 

inctuality  and  scrupulousness,  which  the  rupture  of  the  ne- 

iations  at  Chntillon  left  them  no  reason  to  adhere  to,  and 

ich  they  may  yet  have  cause  to  repent4    That  the  allies 

luld  restore  Europe  to  the  same  state  in  which  she  stood  1x2- 

cthe  French  revolution,  is  nionstrous  and  absurd.     It  were 

• 

*SMpag«311.  f  WittgoiMtcin,  we  page  310.      '    • 

'    y.  I  Sco  ProclamKtioii,  page  509. 
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<«ly  to  leave  room  for  the  exertion  of  that  influence,  not  ve 
laid  to  sleep,  which  overturned  to  its  foundations,  the  mo. 
ral  and  political  fabric  of  Europe.    What  is  not  the  least  ed 
traordinary  feature  of  these  extraordinary  times  is,  that  tiin 
men  call  out  for  the  adoption  of  a  'lifferent  line  of  conduct  thai 
the  allies  very  properly  wish  to  pursue;  who  are  continuallJ 
and  in  conjunction  with  France  herself,  telling  us  how  stron 
she  is  again  become,  and  how  little  she  has  suffered  by  the  I 
conflict.    This  of  all  others,  is  the  strongest  reason  for  bcli 
on  their  guard  against  her  designs,  and  for  preTenting  If  po 
sible,  her  influence,  and  her  power  from  obtaining  a  footin 
in  any  nation  in  Europe.    When  experience,  not  promises  I 
taught  mankind,   that  France  has  relinquished  her  favourij 
plan  of  foreign  conquest  and  universal  dominion,  then,uidnj 
till  then,  may  Alexander  see  Poland,  erected  into  an  indepei 
dent  kingdom ;  but  none  can  si^>pose  Russia  so  blind  and 
stupid  as  to  do  that,  which  would  lay  the  road  to  Moscow  op 
to  French  ambition,  and  pave  the  way  for  French  ascendent 
over  Europe — such  a  proceeding  at  this  moment  would  bee 
gerous  to  Russia^  and  to  Europe,  and  would  be  attended  wij 
no  benefit  to  Poland  herself;  who  has  for  many  yeiurs-bcent 
blind  instrument  of  unprincipled  tyranny,  for  rivettingkis^ 
ing  chains  on  her  own  neck  and  the  neck  cf  Europe.   Wl 
Poland  was  deprived  of  her  independence,  she  was  like  evei 
-other  nation  in  her  rank,  which  has  been  so,  incapable  of  enja 
ing  or  maintaining  it;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  her  popula 
must  become  different  to  what  it  lias  long  been,,  ami  yet  is,) 
fore  any  change  can  be  advantageous  to  her,  or  useful  to  Eucoj 
France  will  no  doubt,  eagerly  proclaim  how  dangerous  the  i 
creased  power  of  Russia  is,  to  the  safety  of  Europe.  She  \ 
this,  in  order  to  create  jealousy  and  divisions  amongst  the  Eu 
pean  powers;  in  order,  that  she  may  recover,  amidst  these  d| 
sions,  that  fatal  ascendency  which  she  has  fortunately  lost, 
which,  while  Europe  remains  united,  she  never  can  regain. 
let  Europe  beware  how  she  attends  to  such  counsels.   Kuj 
may  protect;  but  will  not  injure  Europe.    France  has  thcpoj 
and  the  will  to  do  the  latter;  but  no  inclination  to  do  the  I 
mcr.     So  long  as  the  Spund  and  the  Dardanelles  can  be  seal 
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a  British  fleet;  so  long  will  the  power  of  Russia,  how- 
Zgateiti  cease  to  become  either  the  scourge  or  the  terror  of 
Europe.    With  France,  however,  it  is  very  different.     Her 
ice  is  of  a  more  pernicious  and  dangerous  kind,  and  one 
linicu  cannot  be  so  easily  checked. 
Before  concluding  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
for  a  moment,  and  consider  the  character  of  the  great 
military  leaders,  whose.,  skill  and  whose  courage  has  conducted 
armies  of  Europe  to  such  glorious  results.     Wittgenstein, 
)ff,  Bagrathion,   Beningsen,   Winzengerode,   Tormasoff, 
Laiigeron,  on  the  part  of  Russia;  Blucher,   Kliest,  and 
low,  on  the  part  of  Prussia;  CoUeredo,  Klenau,  Lichten- 
in,and  others,  on  the  part  of  Austria;  Wrede,  from  Bavar- 
Graham,  Hill,  Picton,  Cotton,  Cole,  Leith,  &c.  &c.  from 
it  Britain,  are  names  which  cannot  be  forgotten.    Above 
these,  however,  stands  the  names  of  Wellington,  Kutusof!^ 
id  Schwartzcnberg.    Each,  stands  alone,  in  the  station  in 
ich  he  was  placed,  supported  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  their 
transcendent  abilities,  untaught  by  any  one,  or  unborrow- 
from  any  other.    No  General  had  ever  such  formidable 
s  to  contend  with,  and  under  such  discouraging  circum- 
ices,  as  the  British   General.    The  nature  of  the  coun- 
I  where  the  contest  was  carried  on,  rendered  it  impossible 
the  enemy  to  concentrate  all  his  force  against  his  prudent 
ncnt;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  formidable  force  pour- 
forth  fresh  re-enforcements  without  ceasing,  which,  like  the 
lydra's  heads,  seemed  to  increase  from  defeat.    The  wisdom 
Wellington,  and  his  firmness,  opposed  with  success,  and, 
ly,  vanquished  his  foes.     To  him  the  glory  is,  undisput- 
|ly  due,  of  having  taught  Europe  how  to  overcome  French 
er.   Kutusoff,  however,  stood  in  a  still  more  prominent 
ition.   With  forces  and  resources  under  his  command,  supe- 
to  those  under  the  British  General,  yet  still  proportionately 
irior  to  his  enemy,  he  had,  in  an  open  country,  to  contend 
linst  the  collected  strength  of  his  gigantic  foe^  flushed  with 
Ty,  unacquainted  with  disaster,  and  confident  of  success. 
itusofP  met  him  unappalled.     His  courage  and  his  skill  swept 
the  face  of  the  earth,  those  hosts  which  had  made  Europe 
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ttemble.    His  conduct,  after  the  battle  of  Borodino,  was  a  maj. 
terpiece  of  military  tactics.  It  struck  his  opponent  with  consterl 
nation;  and  shewed  the  worlc,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  the  othe 
events  of  that  memorable  campaign,  tliat  the  brave  Russian  i 
a  champion  worthy  to  be  employed  to  break  the  arm  of  th 
giant.     But  the  severity  of  the  season  shared,  with  him  tb 
glory  of  the  enemy's  overthrow.     Schwartzenberg,  howcve 
had  no  such  auxiliaries.    The  whole  united  strength  of  tb 
enemy,  mad  from  discomfiture,  and  furious  from  his  periloul 
situation,  m  equal  numbers,  in  an  equal  climate,  and  command 
ing  more  favourable  positions,  were  brought  against  him, 
contended  against  armies  of  greater  magnitude  than  Earn 
had  ever  seen^>-against  skill  that  was  still  supposed  uncoriouei 
able.     He  planned  and  directed  operations  of  greater  impoH 
ance,  and  tlpon  a  more  extended  scale,  than  had  ever  before  I 
attempted  on  the  fields  of  war.     He,  in  a  few  words,  condiid 
ed  half  the  continent  of  Europe  to  independence  and  glory, 
Leipsic — he,  without  a  single  error,  led  "  Europe  in  arms,"  i 
the  heights  of  Montmartre;  and,  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  rearj 
the  standard  of  renovated  Europe.     Though  secorded  by  i 
cuts  of  the  first  order — though  each  of  the  others  night  I 
done  what  he  did,  still,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  i 
abilities  of  any  of  those  heroes,  to  whom  Europe  OA-es  so  mud 
lie,  as  the  commander-in>-chief  in  those  mighty  and  greatly  sij 
cessfiil  operations,  is  entitled  to  rank  at  the  head  of  the 
est  Generals  of  the  age.     In  the  animated  la'iiguage  of  Lcl 
Bur^ersh,  "  In  this  concluding  scene  of  thi  most  memon 
eera  which  history  I'ecords,  it  is  impossible,  my  Lord,  1  shod 
resist  a  feeling  of  public  duty,  prompted  rAso  by  a  sense  of  j 
titude  and  affection,  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  able  g 
distinguished  manner  in  which  Prince  Schwartzenberg  base 
ducted  the  operations  of  this  campaign.     Exclusively  of  the! 
lent  which  he  has  marked,  when  in  the  field  of  battle,  to\ 
successes  ivhick  have  ever  attended  his  career^  the  world  will  J 
look  with  almost  increased  admiration  to  the  cond'ict  bel 
pursued  since  his  entry  into  Paris.     "Where  conciliation,  tlj 
every  kind  feeling  of  the  heart  was  required,  to  change  aj 
tem  of  carnage  and  desolation  to  the  protection  of  a  people, 
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of  late  a  most  bitter  enemy,  the  character  of  Prince  Schwaft- 
lenberg  secured  to  him  success.  From  his  great  and  exalted 
aloatlon,  from  the  virtues  which  adorn  his  character,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  has  been  best  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg.  Tn  token  of  the  esteem  he  bears  him, 
and  in  estimation  of  his  great  services,  he  has  degorated  him 
Ivitb  the  grand  order  of  St.  Andrew,  and  lias  presented  it  in 
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Agreeable  to  an  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  a  Congress, 

[eonsisting  of  Ministers  from  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  pre- 

iROce  of  its  principl(r  sovereigns,  assembled  at  Vienna.     On  the 

■part  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  again  selected  to 

liunage  this  important  business.     This  assembly  commenced 

)  sittings  on  the  1st  Nov.  1814,  and  when  the  present  sheets 

^ere  put  to  the  press,  the  final  results  of  its  deliberations  were 

t  known.  All  that  has  yet  transpired  of  its  proceedings,  in  an 

othentic  shape  is,  that  the  dominions  of  Austria  are  to  extend 

;thePo,in  Italy;  and  that  Venice,  and  the  Illyrian  states  are 

nited  to  her  territories;  while  she  renounces  all  claim  to  the 

|Ietherlands,  which  important  country  is  united  td  Holla  .id, 

ith  governed  by  one  sovereign,  under  the  title  of  sovereign  of 

Be  Netherlands.    Genoa  is  united  to  Piedmont,  under  the  do- 

jiinion  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.    The  Duchy  of  Warsaw  con- 

[sues  an  independent  state;  but  under  what  authority,  is  not 

«rtained.    Prussia  cedes  some  part  of  her  Polish  territories 

>that  Duchy,  and  receives  a  large  indemnification,  as  also 

nentation  of  territory,  by  the  Provinces  on  the  West  Bank 

[the  Rhine,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

lothing  is  known,  with  certainty,  of  the  proceedings,  relative  to 

other  German  States;  except  that  Hamburgh,  aiid  the 

herHanse  Towns,  remain  free  and  independent,  and  that 

lanover  is  to  be  erected  into  a  Kingdom.f 
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*  Burghenh's  dispatch,  Paris,  April  7tb,  1814. 
I  Should  the  deliberations  of  this  august  asiembljr  close,  and'b^  laid^  before  th^^ 
^before  the  remainder  of  this  work  is  published,  these  will  be  added  in  an 
ndix;  wherein  will  ahM>  be  given,  the  Treatjr  of  Paris,  which  will  shew  the 
luests  wbich  Great  Britain  hAs  retained  or  restored.  , 
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I  shall  now  draw  to  a  conclusion  with  this  sirt)ject,  by  brinff- 
ing  into  a  short  compass  the  total  loss  of  the  French  armies  for 
1812,  1813,  and  ISU.'  ...... 


OENERAI  ABSTRACT  OF  FRENCH  LOSSES, 

FOR  1812,  1813,  AND  1^514-. 


tlussia, ....... ..............  1812. 

i^pain, do. 

Cermany  and  Italy,...*.  1813. 

Spain, do. 

f'ratice  atid  Ittdy, 1«14. 

South  of  do... i do. 

Sickness  in  the  field  ol* 
in  garrisons, 


Desertions.     S)cad  or  Jfaund.    Pi 


'nsM 


7,000 
73,000 

*2,000 

*  11,600 

16,w00 


leaking  a  Grand  Total,  of 


109,600 


333,500 
84,000 

266,986 
70,000 

115,316 
15,432 

65,000 

950,234 
1,750,690 


221,00fl 
33,0C 

248,1  M 
18,0fl 

119,74| 


In  looking  over  the  above  abstract,  the  feJider  will,  no  douh 
be  astonished  at  the  amazing  numbers,  and  be  ready  to  coj 
ceivc  the  whole  as  a  fiction.     But  when  he  traces  the  wlid 
with  the  same  patience  and  attention  which  I  have  done, 
will  be  satisfied  that  I  have  not  stated  any  thing  without  j 
grounds  for  so  doing.     Fortunately  I  have  not  one  aiithori 
only,  but  mani/i  and  those  too  of  the  very  highest  ratik,  vvj 
Vvere,  and  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  every  pailicuj 
to  refer  to,  in  order  to  cdnfirm  what  I  hci'e  advance.    Sped 
ing  to  the  French  regular  army  and  of  the  French  regular  i 
my  aloney   the  Provisional  Government  of  France  stiite, 
pointed  terms,   "  you  were  lately  a  million  of  men— «rar(yj 
have  perishcdJ'\    In  their  public  declaration,  after  tlie  nei 
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•  I  have  not  included  the  Neapolitan  troops,  as  I  did  not  include  tliem  ii 
force  at  first. 

f  Paris,  Afa'd'Sd,  1814, 


li'afions  at  Cliatillo 
rope  in  arms,"  spo] 
wmmencemcnt  of  t 
jsseinbled  under  tli( 
|fe  o/Karn'orSf  wIk 
klk  waj/from  hi 
b  tl'  .se  I  have  tc 
'liab''..ies  in  his  ad 
;i? campaigns  of  is 
iD(l  Frenchmen  are 
ore  killed,  or  per 
le  Rhine."  Secondly 
to  campaigns,  wit 
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Itialions  at  Chatfllon)  the  allied  sovereigns,  at  the  head  of  "  En- 
Iropein  arms,"  spoke  in  more  pointed  terms.,     Alluding  to  the 
Icomniencemcnt  of  the  campaign  of  181 -t-,  the  "  army  (said  they) 
Ijjsembied  under  tlie  walls  of  Paris,  was  the  remainder  of' a  viil- 
V^of'ixarriorSy  wlio,  either  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  left 
L, //,(.  K!fl)/ from  Lisbon  to  Moscow,  have  been  sacrificed."* 
To  tl'  se  I  have  to  add  the  following,  first,  the  Marquis  de 
Chab^'.ies  in  his  address  to  the  people  of  France^  alluding  to 
-'ajianipaigns  of  1812  and  1813,  said,  "  Four  hundred  tliou- 
pl  Frenchmen  are  prisoners — five  hundred  thousand  of  your 
mm  killed,  or  perished  for  want,  between  the  Berezina  and 
me  Rhine."  Secondly,  the  Crown  Prince,  who  says,  "  Bonaparte, 
ito  campaigns,  witnessed  the  death  of  600,000  of  his  follow- 
s."f   And,  3dly,  that  most  accurate  of  all  calculators,   Blu- . 
(ler,  in  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nancy,  states,  "  i?t 
)  campaigns  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  F-enchmen  have 
}kf feared  from  the  face  of  the  earth  "X     I  conceive  it  unne- 
ary  to  quote  any  further  authority,  and  which  must  all  be 
kferior  to  these.     On  examining  the  above  tables,  formed  from 
ejoumals  which  I  have  kept,  the  reader  wilt  find,  that,  to 
Jeendof  1813,  the  numbers  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
),486,  the  prisoners  516,114,  and  the  defections  82,000,  ex- 
losive  of  the  Austrians  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  Russian 
npaip,    This  exceeds  Blucher's  estimation  of  the  killed  and 
mnded  (even  if  he  included  Spain)  by  158,000  men.     But 
e reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  above  numbers  is  in- 
M  not  only  the  loss  of  France,  but  also  that  of  the  Swiss, 
[ilians,  Illyrians,  Austri&ns  in  1812,  the  whole  Confederation 
I  llie  Rhine,  Holland,^  and  the  country  along  the  shores  of 
(German  ocean  from  it  to  the  Elbe,  Prussia,  the  Duchy  of 
larsaw  and  Poland,  all,  engaged,  qn  the  side  of  France  v). 
|12,  and  again  in  1813,  with  the.  exception  of  Prussia  and 
ptria,  whose  place  was,  however,  supplied  by  Denmark-.    The 
|ce  which  these  powers  supplied  fgr  the  campaign  of  1812, 
lied  350,000  men,  scarcely  qng  qf^  vjliom  returi;jed  froiyi 
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Russia;  and  their  numbers  were  again  replaced  in  isis  \m 
the  exception  of  part  of  Poland,  and  all  Prussia.    But 
the  reader  should  imagine  I  am  exaggerating  this  number 
shall  recount  a  few  of  them.     Poland,  and  the  Duchy  ot'Wa 
saw,  138,000,  Prussia  20,000,  Austria  30,000,  and  the  Rhcniji 
Confederation,  by  treaty,  about  140,000,  besides  Italy,  ScJ 
Every  one  of  these  powers  not  only  furnished  their  quotas  bu 
were  obliged  to  keep  them  up,  by  re-enforcements,  as  AustrJ 
and  Prussia  did;  and  in  his  official  declaration  against  Francd 
the  King  of  Bavaria  informed  us  that  he  not  only  furnished  J 
quota  of  30,000  men,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  can 
paign,  but  that  these  were  joined,  in  Russia,  during  the  monij 
of  October,  by  8,000  more,  not  one  of  whom  returned,  « /j 
Vihole  taere  destroyed."*     No  doubt  all  the  Rheni^ih  Confedcn 
tion,  and  the  other  powers,  sent  a  vsimilar  proportion,  and  eve^ 
one  of  them  again  renewed  their  quotas  in  1813.    From  the 
the  numbers  lost,  by  the  sword  or  the  cold,  &c.  would,  at  leasj 
amount  to,  if  not  exceed,  158,000,  the  difference  between  Blij 
cher's  address  and  the  present  tables.     France,  including 
territories  incorport^ted  with  her,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  18l| 
a  standing  force  of  1200,000  men.f     From  that  period  till  tij 
1st  of  January,  1814,  she  called  out  by  extraordinary  conscri| 
tions,  in  France  with  her  annexations  alone,  1,280,000  me 
to  fight  in  her  cause;  and  from  all  other  countries  under  1 
controu'  or  influence,  at  least,  700,000  viore.    So  that  the i 
bove  tables  of  her  losses  are  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  I 
jfriends  and  foes,  and  are  more  likely  within  than  beyond  i 
real  nun^^^^.    ^^at  a  ^rrible  s<ceQe  of  misery  and  dcstructia 


*  Official  decknUoiji  agaiivit  Franct^  Monicb,  October  17th,  1813. 
f  According  to  the  MoDiteur,  December  31  s(^  1813,  there  were  then  in  t 
terior  of  France  400,000  men:  300,000  were  ia  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  thep 
above  300,000  Frenchnsen  baJ  marched  X»  and  were  lost  in  Russia;  about  100^l| 
more  were  in  December  in  ;  orritons  in  or  marching  through  Prussia,  in  thes 
directton,  besides  all  the  Frendi  troops  in  Dantzic,  Hamburgh,  Holland,  the  Kij 
of  Germany,  Swisserland,  and  Italy.  Grenier's  corps  alone  amounted  to  i 
men.  The  French  army,  therefore,  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  1812,  addei 
what  was  afterwards  called  out  by  France  and  her  allies^  till  the  beginning  o 
amounted  to  3, 180,000  men,  besides  all  the  nat.'ona(  guards  employed  in  thee 
paign  of  1814. 
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-.in  bringing  it  round  how  muny  tender  feeling!  mustliavc  been 
ncl(cda»d  torn;  ana  in  how  many  different  languages  must  man 
Wye  «*  put  up  prayers  against  the  success  of  his  awn  children;*** 
while  these  children,  in  expiring  agony,  cursed,  with  the  biUcr- 
6t  curses,  "  that  ambition  which  was  the  cause  of  their  destruc- 
tion."t  Where  is  the  bosom  who  om  view  it  without  pity — 
tjic  mind  that  can  contemplate  it  without  horror  and  indigna- 
tion? To  such,  if  any  such  there  be,  the  marble  rocks  and  iron 
I  mines  of  Elba  are  too  good  an  habitation. 

Yet  with  an  effrontery  and  want  of  feeling,  which  must  call 
I  forth  the  undivided  reprobation  of  Europe,  the  surviving  vo- 
taries of  that  dreadful  school,  dare  to  come  forward,  and  pub- 
licly bewail  their  fate,  and  because  they  are  prevented  from 
following  their  mischievous  projects,  call  for  the  conmiiseration 
of  Europe.    The  results,  says  Carnot,  of  our  failure,  are  <*  re- 
grets—prejudices against  all  kinds  of  perfection — the  discou- 
ragement of  multitudes  of  good  men.**     «  You  men  (continues 
he,)  who  wished  to  be  free,  have  failed,  and  of  course,  all  the 
1  crime  will  be  imputed  to  you.  You  are  guilty  persons,  to  whom 
lliardon  is  provisionally  offered."^     On  whom  should  the  crime 
Ibelaid,  but  on  those  who  deserve  it — on  those  multitudes  of 
1  men,  of  whom  Carnot  was  one,  who  wished  to  be  free,  but 
Ivho  did  not  understand  what  freedom  was.    Yet  still,  such  are 
he  injured  and  the  innocent  party  I    "  It  is  because  the  enemies 
^fthe  French  name  had,  by  the  ad  intage  of  numbers,  ten  to  one, 
|Dt  possession  of  the  capital  without  resistance,  that  thusy  tvoenU/ 
rs  of  victonf  have  become  twekty  years  of  sacrilege  and 
>  ^  \GE."§    Unparalleled  effrontery !  And  have  not  the  last  20 
sof  glory  ^nd  of  victory,  on  the  part  of  France,  been  in  reali- 
kjftwenty  years  pf  sacrilege  anp  outraqe?  Judge  them  by  any 
pv,  Divine  c^-  haman*  exc^  those  laws  which  emanated  from 

'  Who,  irom  the  Bahic  tp  the  Fynntea,  tor«  children  from  their  parents,  to 
ediem  the  instruments  or  the  victgns  of  his  devouring  tjfranny,  and  compelMl 
afathert  to  put  up  prayeri  against  the  tueceu  of  the  arttu  of  their  own  chifdreu." 
Ito  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Frusda,  Faris^  April  3d,  1814. 
t  Peteraburgh  Gatette,  Deoember  lltb,  I81S). 
I  Carnot's  Memorial  to  Louis  XVIII.  )814, 
Si  D".  ^  ^ 
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the  «  Goddess  of  reason,'*  and  sny  if  it  is  not  the  case.  Doc?" 
Mens.  Carnot  think,  that  all  mankind  have  again  got  the  thick 
red  cap  of  liberty  upon  their  heads,  that  under  it,  they  should  b> 
so  far  tleprived  of  their  rational  senses,  as  not  to  iindcrstaml 
the  difference  between  glory  and  sacrilege — l)et\vccn  victory 
and  outrage?  After  having  chained  the  devil  of  this  world  in  i 
Elba,  would  Mons.  Carnot  have  us,  cither  to  recal  him  or  to 
call  forth  his  terrible  pi'cdeccssors,  Marat,  Robespierre  and 
the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  fall  down  and  worship  at  theirl 
bloody  shrines?  Will  Mons.  Carnot  stand  forward  and  sav  I 
that  these  were  good  men,  who  worshipped  and  obcvcd  those 
divinities?  Some  among  them  might  be  so,  but  the  excci-ation  oil 
mankind  must  follow  all  of  them  through  every  succecdincaTpJ 
«s  a  warning  for  good  men  in  future,  to  associate  with  bettcH 
companions.  But  the  forsaken  capital !  Why  forsake  it?  Whi 
not  defend  it  better?  Does  Mons.  Carnot  regret  that  it  was  noti 
Let  him  rest  satisfied,  that  the  regrets  of  Europe  arc  ten  to  wid 
on  the  some  side  of  the  question.  But  France,  says  he,  is  mucli 
altered  since  1789.  Indeed,  she  is  soj  but  is  it  for  the  betteii 
either  in  her  principles,  character,  or  conduct?  "  The  gener 
tion  is  almost  entirely  renewed;  the  youth  of  the  present  daj 
has  been  brought  up  in  different  principles:  the  love  of  <tM 
above  alU  has  struck  deep  root:  it  has  become  ^/i^*  most  distinJ 
GUISHED  ATTRIBUTE  ofthe  national  characten^^*  This  is  all  to 
true,  and  a  truth  which  Europe  must  never  for  one  momeni 
for  at  least  half  a  century  to  come,  lose  sight  of.  It  is  easy 
bestow  on  any  thing,  sounding  names;  but  let  us  for  a  momei 
attend  to  what  this  Fr^ich  glory  is,  which  now  forms  the  ma 
distinguished  attribute  in  the  national  character.  *'  We  lia^ 
300,000  men  inarms,'*  said  Brissot  in  1792,  "amlwemi^ 
march  them  as  far  as  their  1^  can  carry  them,  or  (hey 
return  and  cut  our  throats."  In  other  words,  if  we  do  noteij 
■ploy  these  men  in  cutting  the  throats  ofthe  people  of  Euron 
they  will  infallibly  employ  their  time  in  cutting  our  own.  Til 
is  the  appellation  given  to  this  French  glory,  and  this  .distj 
guishing  attribute  of  the  national  character,  by  a  collcaguej 
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•  Carnot's  Memorial  to  Louis  XVIII.  1814. 
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Camot's,  who  with  him,  assisted  in  calling  this  spirit  forth, 
Brissot  here  distinguished  things  by  their  right  names.  Tlie. 
Convention,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Imperial 
^ity,  all  adopted  his  plan,  and  followed  his  advice.  Not 
(ontent  with  marching  French  legs  to  a  great  distance,  they 
marched  them  at  last  to  "  an  immense  distance  to  hurl  the  Im- 
perial thunder,"*  over  the  empire  of  the  Czars.  Mons.  Car- 
Bol  knows  the  result.  Europe  cannot  forget  how  FreHclnnen. 
been  employed  for  the  last  20  years,  by  such  good  men  as 
Camot,  and  France  had  better  not  try  to  force  cither;  Napo- 
on  or  that  conduct  again  into  her  recollection.  It  would  cer- 
tiinly  cull  forth  another  "  hourra  dash  upon  Paris  "f  which 
take  her  remaining  glory  from  her,  and  cover  her  .vitji 
ickcloth  and  ashes. 

It  might  very  readily  be  supposed,  as  I  have  already  observ- 
tbat  there  could  not  remain  one  individual   within  the 
lundary  of  the  British  Empire,  who  does  not  contemplate  her 
duct  through  the  late  dreadful  struggle  with  praise;  regard 
perseverance  and  fortitude  with  pride;  and  reflect  upon  the 
irious  deeds  which  she  has  achieved,  and  the  invincible  bra- 
ofher  gallant  sons,  with  applause  and  admiration.     Yet 
re  arc  those,  who  have  adopted  a  more  ignoble  course;  who 
Idly  declare,  that  our  unparalleled  exertions  have  gained  us 
one  point  that  is  useful;  and  that  our  triumphs  have  added 
;ht  to  our  security  or  our  fame.     What  motive  can  urge 
who  pursue  this  disgraceful  course,  he  who  iiit<^v's  the 
lan  heart  can  only  determine;  but  they  must  either  be  dead 
the  teelings  which  men  have  hitherto  held  in  estimation,  or 
quainted  with  every  just  meaning  of  honour  and ,  truth, 
,  in  the  past  conduct  and  in  the  present  situation  of  Gr«;at 
itain,  do  not  see,  in  every  thing  that  concerns  her,  the  re- 
ef what  they  advance.     If  ever  right  deserved  praise, 
contending  against  wrong;  justice  for  opposing  injustice; 
lorn  for  opposing  tyranny — If  ever  glory  in  a  just  cause 
earned  on  the  field  of  danger,  the  conduct  of  Great  Bri-, 
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*  Conservative  Senate,  March  10th,  18IS. 
I  Bonaparte's  dispatch,  March  I2th,  1814,  see  page  60?. 
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tain,  and  her  name,  is  intitled  to  hold  the  foremost  place  intfi  1 
page  of  history,  among  those  nations  which  have  befriendi^l 
and  rendered  service  to  mankind.    Yet,  it  is  amongst  her  own! 
children  that  the  discordant  note  is  introduced  into  that  soni? 
of  praise,  which  grateful  nations  have  composed,  to  cdebratd 
her  glory.  And  is  that  the  reward  which  the  heroes  of  Aboukii 
and  Trafalgar — of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  are  to  receive  froml 
the  hands  of  their  countrymen;  to  be  told,  that  they  liavcun-l 
sheathed  their  swords  in  a  quarrel,  in  which  wc  had  no  inte-l 
rest;  in  the  cause  of  oppression  and  dishonour?  I  bhish  tor  my 
country,  when  I  reflect,  that  there  should  be  one  individual  i 
it  who  dares  to  utter  such  sentiments  as  these  with  rcard  tJ 
her  brave  defenders — who  from  base  or  ignorant  motives  shoul(l 
attempt  to  lower  the  character  of  the  living,  or  throw  disgrao 
on  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead;  on  tliose  men,  whose  art 
dour  and  courage,  bore  her  flag,  and  Iier  fame,  luittunished  and 
triumphant,  by  sea,  and  by  land,  through  the  I'orrid  gal^ 
and  the  Polar  blast — around  whose  unsheltered  head,  the  win] 
ter  snow  and  summer  sun;  the  rain  by  day,  and  the  frost  b;^ 
night,  have  beat  with  all  their  strength ;  while  the  dangers  wliicU 
they  braved,  brought  to  those  who  defame  them,  glory,  secuJ 
rity,  and  peace.     Perish  the  recreant  hand,  who  can  thus,  fronj 
whatever  motives,  meanly  attempt  to  stab  their  fiime;  ill  bcfal 
the  man,  Avho  can  oppose  those  counsels,  which  would  hcapupoij 
their  heads,  honours  arid  rewards,  and  which  wish  to  provid 
,  for  their  future  days,  plenty  and  peace.    They  are  precious  rel 
sources,  which  we  should  keep  as  the  apple  of  our  eye,  nndchij 
rish  as  our  most  valuable  treasures.     We  may  yet  want  the! 
services — let  comfort,  respect,  and  honour,  therefore,  be  the r 
ward  of  those  heroes,  whose  manly  bosoms  through  all  ttil 
dreadful  struggle,  have  proved  the  impenetrable  shield  of  thd 
native  land. — Shall  the  arm  which   swept  navies  from  tli| 
ocean  at  Aboukir,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar,  ever  want  I 
friend?    Shall   the  men  who  buried  French  invincibility 
the  banks  of  the  Tormes;  who  scattered  their  hosts  like  cliaj 
before  the  wind,  on  the  plains  of  Vittoria — who  planted  tij 
glorious  banners  of  their  native  land,  on  those  '*  lolly 
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l»|)ith  survey  the  fertile  valliea"*  of  our  foes,  and  whose  can* 
LoD,  on  the  ramparts  of  Thoulouse,  put  an  end  to  this  se- 
cond Punic  war;  shfjU  thpy  jn  Pritqin  be  met  with  coldness, 
ottrented  with  neglect — Never! — to  them,  let  the  universal 
\m  ol'thc  British  nation,  in  grateful  strains  declare, 


<>  Oh  take  far  a  tUrone,  by  your  firmness  upheld, 
Tlic  thanks  of  a  people,  your  valour  has  sav'd." 


And,  Oh{  if  again  the  fierce  demon  «f  discord, 
Should  Europe  with  war  and  destruction  deform; 

pur  liearts  with  fresh  hopes  and  reliance  will  turn, 
To  tliosc  heroes  and  pilots  who  waather'd  tlie  storm. 


^ 
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*  Soult's  prockmationj  JulyS3d,  181?. 
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AMERICA, 


1812,  1813,  AND  1814. 


XxAVlNG,  according  to  my  plan,  finished  the  narrative  i 
the  military  events  in  Europe,  down  to  the  peace  of  Paris;  iti 
now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  aifiii^  fit  tlie  Westen 
world.  There  w^c  will  find  a  scene  of  meanness,  baseness  onJ 
rancour,  on  the  part  of  America  against  Great  Britam;  an| 
folly  and  madness,  with  regard  to  herself,  not  at  all  inferioi 
to  the  conduct  of  France;  inferior  indeed,  in  magnitude,  ba 
still  commensurate  to  her  means  and  her  power. 

The  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire,  was  beheld  with  i 
jealous  and  envious  eye  by  America.  Her  humiliation  was  i 
anxious  wish  with  Transatlantic  politicians;  conceiving  as  th(| 
did,  that  if  Britain  was  humbled,  the  trade  of  the  world— tij 
trident  of  Neptune,  would  fall  into  their  hands.  To  bring  th 
about,  their  government  pursued  every  measure,  just  or  unjii 
with  a  steady  aim;  and  were  ready  to  league  themselves  wil 
any  power,  who  had  the  same  object  in  view,  in  order  to  i 
complish  their  wicked  designs.  For  this  purpose,  they 
none  so  likely  to  answer  their  views,  as  the  monstrous  and  ovci 
bearing  power,  and  tyranny  of  Bonaparte.  With  him, 
eagerly  formed  a  close  connexion;  who,  while  he  despised 
contemned  them  in  his  heart,  yet  outwardly  courted  their  i 
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and  assistance,  to  forward  similar  desii^ns.     Both  were 


in  pursuit  of  the  same  object;  but  each  as  unprincipled  as  the 
other,  had  only  his  self-interest  in  view. 

In  pursuit  of  her  wild  and  avowed  object,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  great  Britain,  France  stuck  at  nothing  that  could  injure 
tiie  interests  of  America^  or  wound  her  national  honour.  These 
things  were,  however,  all  quietly  submitted  to,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans; and  it  was  only,  after    long  forbearance,   and  when 
self-preservation^  compelled  Great  Britain  to  adopt  retaliatory 
measures  against  her  implacable  enemy,  that  whenever  these 
interfered  with  the  interests  of  America,  in  a  lawful  or  unlawful 
pursuit,  that  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  Great  Britain, 
and  against  Great  Britain  only.    The  conduct  of  France  was 
i  over  without  a  murmur,  or  winked  at,  under  every  pro- 
Ifocation;  and  by  doing  so,  America  clearly  made  herself  a  party 
in  a  war,  in  which  she  bad  indeed  no  concern,,  am)  no  real 
I  interest— in  a  war,  in  which  the  tyrant  she  befricnded,^  had  open* 
lly  and  solemnly  declared,,  he  knew  no  neutral  power,  and 
Itould  acknowledge  none,,  but  as  it  suited  his  individual  tn- 
Iterest  alone. 

The  self-interest  of  Atnerica,  which  at  this  moment  directed' 
lallhcranimusity  and  hatred  against  Great  Britain,  was  also 
Iflicouraged  by  an  unprincipled  ambition.   The  increasing  pros- 
rity  of  Canada,  was  beheld  by  them,  with  envy  and  cupidity; 
[iiot  unmixed  with  alarm,  that  at  some  future  day,  a  power 
night  there  be  established,  which  would  curb  and  command 
[the  Unitod  States  of  America.     To  obtain  possession  of  this 
ilaablo  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  was  a  favourite  object 
frilhthc  American  Government;  both  as  increasing  their  own 
over,  and  inflicting  a  severe  blow  against,  and  a  deep  wound 
Ipon  the  power,  prosperity,,  and  resources  cf  the  British  Em- 
ire.   This,  though  not  the  avowed  object,  was  in  reality,  th« 
we  cause  of  the  war;  which  was  about  to  take  place,  between 
Wrica  and  Great  Britain^    They  conceived,  that  no  moment 
Wd  be  more  favourable  for  their  purpose  than  that,  in  which 
prcat  Britain  was  engaged,  in  the  support  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tal, against  the  formidable   power   of  Bonaparte,   which, 
h'  fondly  believed,  was  invincible,  and  that  it  would  ultimate- 
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ly  succeed,  in  crusliiiig  the  power  of  Britain.     In  fiivtlicratic* 
of  this  object,  and  aware,  that  at  that  moment,  Spain  had  it  not 
in  her  power  to  resent  or  jmnish  it,  Mr.  Maddison  took  pos- 
session  of  the  Florida's,  a  country,  according  to  Ijini,  most  in- 
teresting to  the  United  States;  and  took  possession  of  them, 
for  no  iKitcr  reason,  tliau  because  his  doing  so,  wonlil  prevent 
their  faliiiu  into  any  other  hands.*     Yet,  the  men  who  did  this 
were  *\:e  l*)udest  and  foremost,  to  load  the  British  cbsiractcr 
with  every  thing  that  was  base  and  tinjusti  for  their  attack  upon ' 
Copenhagen;  when,  according  to  their  own  accusations,  itwaJ 
done  precisely  for  the  same  reason,  which  induced  America  to 
seize  the  Floi'ida's;  namely,  to  prevent  other  powers  from  do. 
ing  it,  and  using  tile  means  which  she  possessed^  for  our  an- 
noyance.     Fortunately  for  the  world,  the  motives  which  actuat- 
ed Mr.  Maddison,  are  as  Well  known,  as  the  cause  of  the  Bri- 
tish  expedition  to  Copenhagen  now  is;  and  from  which,  latel 
events,  have  torn  away  the  veil  with  which  party  spirit,  and] 
unprincipled  dnmity  endeavoured,  against  conviction  itself,  toj 
cover  the  cause,  or  the  justness  of  it<     It  was  then  denied,  iuj 
order  to  heap  odium  upon  Great  Britain,  that  either  France 
or  Russia  had  any  intcntibtt  of  forcing  Denmark  into  a  war! 
with  Great  Britain,  in  support  of  the  principles  laid  down 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.     The  secret  article*  of  that  treaty  arc  now 
before  the  world,  and  have  silenced  the  advocates  of  falseho 
and  injustice;  and  who  besides,  will  surely  Allow,  that  he  wIk 
dictated  that  treaty,  must  have  known  wfU  the.  objects  of  iti 
It  was,  said  Bonaparte,  the  sole  object  of  that  treaty,  that  Rii* 
sia  and  France,  should  join,  to  force  England  to  a  luaritiind 
peace;  and  that  Russia  should  "  nummnn,  in  concert  with  Fmmri 
the  three  Courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Lisbon, /(»,</»/ 
their  ports  against  England — to  declare  war  agninsi  En^^hwiii 
and  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  same  measures  by  Ike  iw'm 
powers  of  Europe,^^^    Can  Mr.  Maddison  furnish  as  sufficii'ii| 

**  iModdison's  Spcci-h. 
f  Cassano's  letters  to  Prince  Kurakin,  Puris,  April  25th  1SI2.    Ofcoiirso,  Doi 
rtiark  was  sninmoncd;  what  answer  slic  gave  was  ohvioiis — iimUMsucIi  rircimi«iaii« 
She  could  not  be  neuter— her  opfwmtioli  »  Great  Britain,  shew  ed  tlic  sidi  s 
tovk, 
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I  reason  for  h's  nttack  upon,  and  occupation  df  the  FIo» 
ridas?  or  was  Great  Britain  to  blame  under  such  circumstances^^ 
!br  saying  to  Denmark,  you  are  either  with  me,  or  against  me? 
an  alternative  Mr.  Maddison  never  once  put  in  the  power  of 
Spain,  or  the  Floridas.        ^-~,      v    .  .;:.    ., 

Secure  on  one  side,  Mr.  Maddison  next  turned  his  ambitiou* 
views  to  another,  from  whence  more  profit  was  to  be  derived, 
jnd  more  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  To  furnish  a  cause 
tor  quarrel,  in.  order  to  commence  his  unprincipled  schemes, 
every  ground  of  complaint,  which  French  chicanery  could  de- 
vise and  American  animosity  sanction  or  produce,  was  eagerly 
brought  forward  against  Great  Britain.  The  die  was  cast- 
America  had  taken  her  resolution,  and  war  was  determined  on; 
unless  Great  Britain  submitted  to  her  claims,  which  was  what 
sjie  could  hardly  expect,  perhaps  did  not  wish,  as  it  would 
have  left  lier  without  any  pretext  at  all,  for  attacking  Cana- 
da. The  ostensible  causes  of  war,  on  tlic  part  of  America, 
were,  1st.  The  British  orders  in  Council;  2d.  The  right  of 
Blockade;  3d.  That  the  flag  should  cover  the  cargoj  4th.  The 
Impressment  of  British  seamen  from  American  merchant  ves- 
sels; and  last,  the  right  which  America  set  up,  of  rendering  the 
iiotives  of  every  other  country,  subjects  of  the  United  States, 
upon  their  receiving  a  certificate,  that  they  were  so,  thereby, 
absolving  them  from  all  allegiance  to  the  country  where  they 
were  born,  every  one  of  which  cauic«)  were  alike  untenable  and 

UlljUSti  ■,    !■;    "  ,;•,..     .. 

In  1806,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox,  Prussia  was 
leagued  with  France  in  her  nefarious  design^  against  Great 
Britain;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Napoleon  being  busily  employed 
ill  preparing  means  for  her  destruction  in  all  the  ports  in  the 
channel,  and  in  Holland,  for  which  equipments  he  was  rccciv- 
|ing  every  assistance  from  the  North  (f  Germany,  the  British 
linistry,  very  properly,  laid  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Elbe  to 
[Bfcst,  undtT  a  etsite  of  blockade.  This  was  a  measure  none  could 
Itny  the  justice  of;  and  Great  Britain  possessed  the  full  poAver  to 
luler  her  determination  eflectnul.  War,  liowrver,  soon  after 
look  place  between  Franco  and  Prussia;  the  latter  was  over- 
lliiown;  and  as  the  power  of  the  formci  increased,  so  the  animosity 
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and  hatred  of  Bonaparte  kept  pace  with  it;  and  from  Berlin 
in  November,  that  same  year,  he  issued  a  decree,  declaring  "  the 
whole  British  isles,  and  their  dependencies,  in  a  state  of  block. 
odej"  though  he  had  not  a  single  »h[p  ihtd  he  doirt  sfen  1  lo  sea 
to  enforce  it.     It  was  of  no  conseqUt>nce  lh)i  by  ihis  dccn?-  he 
condemned  his  own  arguments^  that  every  port  to  be  b!  ,;,s  j. 
fid  must  have  an  adequate  naval  forco  befbix  it.     W\m  K  ,pol. 
eon  did  cotdd  not  be  v»rong,  anl  ougli*:  not  to  be  questioned.  I 
By  this  decree,  every  v;  ssel,  from  whatever  port  or  place  siiel 
came,  that  should  enter  any  British  port,  whatever  her  »\  ruol 
night  be,  became  a  lawful  pi  lisc;  whenever  met  by  nny  French! 
vessel,  or  found  in  any  French  por* .    Havlj?g  ii>  '  bed  the  North. 
cm  war,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Bimaparto  had  leisure  to  set  an 
bout  the  crccution  of  this  decree,  and  which  was  begun  to  bel 
ciifbrced.     Subsequent  to  the  Brrlin  decree,  and  on  tiie  7th| 
January,  1 807,  Great  Britain  issued  an  Order  in  Council,  retalJ 
iatory  to  this  decree  of  Bonaparte,  extending  the  system  d 
blockade,  and  prohibiting  all  trat'e  from  one  port  to  anotherJ 
both  of  which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  France  and  hen 
allies,  or  with  which  British  ships  were  not  allowed  to  tradd 
and  to  enter  freely.     Against  the  lawless  decree  of  BonaparteJ 
already  mentioned,  and  which  fell  peculiarly  heavy  upon  AJ 
inerica)  she  uttered  no  complaint,  and  made  no  demand  for  rcj 
calling  it.     Great  Britain  gave  every  neutral  nation  full  timct^ 
speak  their  Bcntiments  upon  this  subject,  but  all  acquiescing 
without  a  murmur,  she  was  compelled,  in  her  own  defence, 
issue  those  powerful  decrees,  the  Orders  in  Council,  whicjj 
made  even  Napoleon  feel,  and  which  were  felt  throughout  £u 
rope.     These  laid  France,  and  every  port  or  place  which  wi 
under  her  controul,  under  the  strictest  blockade;  and,  dicliiil 
ing,   that  till  the   Berlin  decree  was  withdrawn,  no  nntio 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  with  any  of  these  ])laccs  withoij 
her  permission,  and  without  having  first  touched  at  n 
ish  port.     Faction  endeavoured  to  attribute  to  this  (lccr«| 
Bonaparte's  famous  decree  from  Milan.     But  only  faction  anj 
prejudice  could  thus  far  outrage  truth.     The  Orders  in  Coua 
cil  were  only  issued  in  London  on  the  11th  November,  1801 
and  Bonaparte's  Milan  decree  was  issued,  at  that  place,  on  tn 
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'3(1  oftbeiame  month,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  have  had  these  Orders  in  Council  before  him.    The  fact 
waS)  that)  exalted  in  his  own  ideas  at  assuming  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy,  and  burning  with  sha^ie  at  the  complete  fiustra- 
tionof  all  his  views,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  against  Great 
Britain,  from  the  destruction  of  the  principal  member  of  the 
confederacy,  in  the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  Danish 
ieet,  Bonaparte,  of  the  above  date,  iisued  from  Milan  a  decree, 
condc^ining  to  selzure'and  confiscation,  all  vessels,  which,  after 
having  touched  at  England,  from  any  motive  whatsoever, 
should  enter  a  French  port,  and  without  exception  or  distinc- 
tion of  coiinmodities  or  merchandise;  and  renuiring  at  the  same 
time,  and  under  a  severe  penalty  of  all  vessels,  a  certificate  of 
origin  for  their  cargoes.     The  Orders  in  Council,  however, 
maddened  his  rage  to  fury,  sensible  how  much  tliey  would  ex- 
his  inability  tci  (ontend  with  England,  notwithstanding 
I  all  his  might.     Accordingly,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  these,  than 
I  be  issued  from  Mil^n,  on  the  17th  December,  1807,  anotheir 
decree,  declaring  ev^y  vessel  that  should  touch  at  a  British 
port,  or  suffer  herself  to  be  searched  by  a  British  cruizer,  to  be 
Umationalizedi  and  as  having  forfeited  the  protection  of  its 
I  sovereign,  and  therefore  should  become  a  lawful  prize;  and  also, 
I  every  vessel,  whatever  her  cargo  might  be,  which  should  sail 
jfrom  any  British  port,  or  place,  occupied  by  their  troops, 
jthould  be  placed  in  the  same  situation.    Against  these  mea- 
liures,  the  origin  of  the  evil,  America  uttered  no  complaint  to 
[France.    In  vain  French  audacity  and  party  animosity  endea- 
[voured  to  assert  that  all  Bonaparte's  decrees  lyere  only  retalia- 
My  of  the  British  orders,  when  the  most  common  understand- 
ing must  have  been  aware  that  the  latter  were  only  retaliatory 
bf  the  former.    These  deceitful  arguments  hud  their  day,  but 
jlicyciin  deceive  no  more.     Such  was  the  true  origin  of  those 
uportnni  measures,  which  made  so  niuch  noise  in  the  world. 
liie  aim  of  France  was,  the  ruin  of  Great  Britnin,  by  any 
peans  which  her  ruler  could  dcviscj  and  Great  Britain  was 
before  obliged  to  put  forth  nil  her  strength  to  counteract 
let.  ■    ■  ■ 

Against  every  one  of  these  decrt^ys  issued  by  Bonapartej 
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America  either  mnde  lio  opposition,  or  a  very  feeble  one.  \i 
was  always  against  GreatBritain  her  anjer  was  directed,  while 
the  cause  which  called  forth  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  the 
latter  waff  suffered  to  remain  unmolested.  She  had  recourse  tu 
embargo  laws,  and  to  non>intercourse  bills;  but  these,  it  wn; 
very  obvious,  were  all  levelled  against  Great  Britain,  in  ordoi- 
to  force  her  into  the  measures  which  France  and  America  had 
in  view.  But  these  failed  in  their  object,  and  only  returneil  on 
her  own  head  with  loss  and  confusion. '    '""  '  • 

To  these,  fresh  topics^  of  dispute  were  brought  forward  by 
America.     Encouraged  and  abetttd  by  France,  she  denied  the 
British  right  of  blockade  altogether,*  and  insisted  that  no  port 
should  be  considered  as  blockaded  that  had  not  a  naval  force  be- 
fore it  at  all  times,  sufficient  to  oppose  whatever  force  might  at- 
tempt to  enter  it.   This  Great  Britain  refused  to  acknowledge,  as 
her  power  was  confessedly  equal  to  enforce  her  commands,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  efforts  of  France  or  America;  nor  could  she  be  ex 
pectedto  yield  up  to  them,  or  their  interest,  a  right  or  a  station 
which  the  winds  or  the  waves  might  at  times,  for  the  moment,  de-^ 
prive  her  of.   But  she  readily  admitted,  that,  to  constitute  a  block 
fide,  an  armed  vessel,  or  vessels,  should  actually  be  ph  ced  be 
fore  the  port  blockaded;  a  principle  which  the  Berlin  decree: 
totally  disregarded. 

The  next  was,  that  the  flag  should  cover  the  cargo;  in  other] 
words,  that  America,  or  any  other  power  calling  themselve* 
neutral,  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  French  property  in  their! 
vessels,  without  its  being  liable  to  be  seized  by  British  c.uiMii 
This  was  very  convenient  for  France,  and  very  profitable  foi 
America;  the  one  had  no  ships  she  durst  send  to  sen,  the  othei 
had  plenty;  by  which  means  France  would  have  enjoyed  tlii 
advantage  of  her  colonial  settlements,  foreign  possessions, 
trade,  witli^t  any  thing  to  carry  it  on;  and  while  British  inei 
clyindise  remained  liable  to  all  risks  of  capture,  and  war  expeii< 
ses,  French  property  would  neither  be  subject  to  the  one  noi 
the  other.  France  asked  this,  and  America  seconded  her;  nhil 
aj  the  fume  moment,  France  was  seizing,  condemning,  and  buni' 
jng  American  property,  merely  because  that  property  hadbi 
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produced  by  British  iiiduatry,  and  to  whicli  oppression  iIq 
American  government  submitted  without  a  murmur. 

The  next  grievance  advanced  was,   the  right  chiimed  by 
Great  Britain  to  take  her  own  seamen  from  American  mer- 
chant ships,  wherever  j»he  could  find  them.     This  is  a  right 
Oreat  Britain  never  can  abandon,  and  one  which  is  necessary 
j  to  her  existence.     If  she  would  not  consent  to  the  principle 
the  American  flag  slioulu  carry  French  property  safe  and 
hnmolestcd,  it  was  still  more  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  would 
Lllow  it  to  screen  her  own  seamen,  and  make  them  art  instrument 
|lo carry  it,  and  to  benefit  her  enemies.     Nothing  but  FrencU 
dence  and  American  profligacy  could,  for  a  moment,  have 
Ltempted  to  bring  forward  such  a  proposition  as  this.     From 
;  similarity  of  manners  and  language,  it  might  happen  that 
eal  American  citizen  might  be  thus  impressed  into  a  British 
lip  of  war;  yet  it  was  what  no  British  officer  wished,  what  his 
•overnment  did  not  want,  and  what  every  opportunity  was 
im  to  counteract  and  redress:  and  we  know,  notwithstanding: 
the  clamour  that  was  raised,  and  falsehoods  that  were  ad- 
ml,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
latin  no  instance  was  redress  ever  denied;  and  that  from  the 
lites  immediately  interested  in  these  proceedings,  hardly  ever 
1  instance  took  place  of  an  American  born  citizen  being  thus 
t,  and  not  one  where  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  the 
itrom  the  other.*     On  the  other  band,  it  was  notorious  that 
American  ships  of  war  were  in  some  degree  manned  with 
itish  seamen.    Yet  this  audacious  step  was  assumed  as  right 
Ithepart  of  America. 

The  next  and  last  point  in  dispute,  which  is  wortlv  noticing, 

the  claim  made  by  America  of  a  right  to  make  the  sub- 

)  of  every  power  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  according  to 

vs,  thereby  absolving  them  from  every  tie  of  allegiance 

lie  country  which  gave  them  birth.     This  was  a  monstrous 

ira  doctrine,  and  equally  inimical  to  the  interest  of 

!  the  very  able  and  manly  papery  on  this  subject,  by  the  official  authorities  in 
few  England  states;  particulaily  one  from  Rockingham,  New  Hampshire, 

tSth,1812. 
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every  other  power  that  it  was  to  that  of  tlreat  Dritain;  butoa 
her,  in  a  particular  manner,  it  fell  with  tlie  greatest  force.  Such  a  i 
doctrine  could  never  be  tolerated  for  a  numieut,  nor  listened  to 
by  any  power  who  was  independent.     France  eagerly  support- 
ed  America  in  this  claim,  because  she  hoped  thereby  to  mmA 
or  endanger  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain;  but  at  the f 
moment  when,  from  policy,  she  was  jiistifyuig  and  abetlin'r  A- 
raerica  in  her  odious  demands,   France  was  acting  in  direitl 
contradiction  to  those  principles,  by  shooting  Frtnchnien  takeiv| 
in  the  Spanish  armies,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  France! 
during  the  revolution,   and  at  tlte  time  they  were  childrenj 
Such  a  demand  as  this,  made  by  America,  could  only  be  made 
by  the  government  of  a  country,  a  great  number  of  the  popuJ 
lation  of  which  were  traitors  to  and  deserters  of  their  country'' 
cause.     It  belonged  to  Great  Britain  to  resist  such  ubominablJ 
principles,  which  never  were,  and  never  can  be  sanctioned  bj 
any  civilized  nation,  t 

Such  were  the  ostensible  causes  urged  by  America  againsj 
Great  Britain.     Of  these  the  orders  in  council  bore  the  nioq 
prominent  rank,  and  remained  the  hobby  horse  of  faction 
home,  and  occasioned  the  bitterest  abuse  of  enemies  abroa 
writhing  in  anguish  under  their  powerful  effects,  and  rendera 
the  more  poignant  as  having  been  the  consequences  of  their  owi 
interested  motives  and  ambitious  views.     We  all  know  the  clfl 
mour  that  was  raised  against  these  measures  in  this  country, an 
the  light  in  which  they  were  held  up,,  as  the  ruin  and  degradatioj 
of  the  nation,  in  her  character,  trade,  and  resources,  when, 
fact,  these  very  measures  were  the  salvation  of  the  whole.  T'" 
measures  were  agai.-i  and  again  represented  as  tlte  cause  of  mud 
greater  injury  to  oar  trade  thnn  the  decrees  of  our  enemy,  an 
depicted  as  the  height  of  human  folly  and  ignorance  on  the  pa 
of  the  British  ministers.     The  public  mind  was  agitated  and i 
ritated  to  no  commoiv  degrecy  which  the  arch  enemy  of  Britaj 
took  care  to  augment,  by  publishing  that  they  were  the 
measures  which  his  enemies  could  have  devised,  for  liis  pros] 
rity  and  their  own  destruction.     Xhe  Moniteur  aided  the cryj 
faction  in  Britnin  with  all  its  might;  and  while  France, 
♦.'vyry  country  ia  Europe  attached  to  her  cause,  or  subjecll 
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jier  controul,  was  fainting  under  their  pressure,  and  trembling 
under  tlicir  power,  it  was  believed  that  Great  Britain  alone  wati 
suffering  by  them.     At  last  this  veil  of  delusion  was  torn  asun- 
<ier.   llusfeia  refused  any  longer  to  submit  to  measures  brought 
ibrward  by  France,  which  was  bringing  misery  on  her  people, 
and  subjecting  them  to  every  privation  xmd  distress.  Then,  when 
the  enemy  could  no  longer  hide  the  truth,  he  spoke  a  very  diflfer- 
cnt  language.     Tiie  Orders  in  Council  of  the  British  Cabinet 
were  then  no  longer  measures  of  imbecility,  and  injurious  Only 
to  themselves.     No!    *'  The  system  of  England 'iSins  triumphant. 
I  Her  Orders  in  Council  threatened  the  most  important  results; 
and  the  tribute  which  was  to  furnish  the  means  of  supporting 
tlie  perpetual  war  wJiich  she  had  declared,  li^as  perceptible  upon 
\tkseas."    By  virtue  of  these  measures,  "  England  levied  a  toll 
[of from  ito  5  millions  upon  the  continent  "  and  their  dreadful 
I  effects  "placed  Europe  ^'»  so  unlookedjhr  a  situation  ^  that  the 
tffo  sovereigns  thought  proper  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
land  die  inter^'iew  at  Erfurt  took  place."*  And  in  still  stronger 
Ijanciiage,  Bonaparte  was  forced  to  confess,  that  tlieir  effects,  and 
Ithe submission  to  them,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  "  to  con- 
\{Me  George  HI.  the  sovereign  of  the  viorld."     How  much  idle 
liailing,  bitter  abuse,  and  dangerous  declamation,  did  these  de- 
[cliiralions  overturn  and  do  away?  and  who  can  doubt  that  the 
ocmv  here  spoke  what  he  felt?    These  confessions  were  MTung 
oni  him  in  the  agony  of  rage  and  despair,  occasioned  by  his 
«ing  tlie  counsels  and  powa*  of  his  adversaries  coniplctcly  vic- 
torious. *-^  .  •  -■    '■    . 
Toerabarass  the  British  government,  it  was  urged  by  Amcr- 
iby  France,  and  by  their  friends,  that  tl»e  Berlin  and  Milan 
wees  were  never  put  in  execution  against  America.     This 
fas  shewn  to  be  tiUse;  but  even  if  it  had  been  true,  it  could  not 
jlter  the  nature  of  a  decree  still  in  existence,  and  whose  execu- 
bii against  any  particular  nation,  depended  on  the  momentary 
price  of  the  arbitrary  Nai)oleon.    Foiled  in  this  attempt,  it  was 
|ed,  that  these  decrees  had  long  been  repealed,  with  regard  to 
Jicrica.     The  American  government  and  ambassailors  so- 
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Icmriiy  declared  a<raiii  and  again  that  this  was  tlie  case,  and 
demanded,  in  consequence,  tliat  the  Orders  in  Council  shoiilill 
he  rescinded  with  rej^ard  to  tliem.     In  vain  the  British  voA 
vcrnmcnt  urgal  any  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  to  prodiicel 
uny  oflTicial  document  Irom  the  French  government,  8iiewin<f| 
that  this  was  the  case.     None  coukl  find  it.     At  last,  in  MavJ 
1812,  the  American  minister  at  Paris  forwartkut  to  the  ambas 
fiador  of  his  nation  in  London,  a  copy  of  a  decree  by  Bona 
parte,  dated  April  23d,  1811,  purporting  that  the  Berlin  and 
Mihin  decrees  were  conditwiiatli/  repealed,  as  far  asxonccriie 
America,  from  the  1st  of  November  preceding,  (1810),  ja 
ihis  important  document  was  neyer  beard  of  nor  cominunicat] 
ed  to  the  American  minister  till  the  end  of  April,  1812,  who 
it  was,  no  doubt,  w  rote;  and,  after  all,  amounted  only  to  i 
conditional,  not  a  poi^itive  repeal,  but  merely  thai  they  were; 
providing  America  supported  the  views  of  France  again! 
Great  Britain.     A  more  disgraceful  proceeding  never  occupic 
the  time  of  that  government,  and  its  odious  counsellors,  nor| 
greater  insult  to  justice,  honour,  and  independence.    Yeti 
merica  submitted  to  all  witliout  a  complaint — without  a  con 
plaint  did  I  say?  she  hailed  t!ic  boon  as  the  noblest  act  of  gen 
rosity  and  justicje;  and  took  with  secret  joy  and  unfeign 
thankfulness,  die  crumbs  from  the  tyrant's  table,  which  we| 
accounted  a  dishonour  to  bestow  on  his  slaves!    Attheve 
moment  he  was  fabricating  tliis  audacious  document,  or  deli 
cring  it  to  the  American  minister,  mtji  tl)e  one  hand,  he 
with  the  other,  telling  the  Russian  minister,  that  the  princip 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  "  predominant  in 
treaty  of  Tilsit,*'*  and  his  servile  JSenate  was  informing  1 
and  Europe,  that  the  "  greatest  part  of  their  troops  had  I 
called  without  the  F^'ench  territory,  for  the  defence  of  I 
grand  interests  wliich  are  to  ensure  Uie  preponderance  of  I 
Empire,  and  maintain  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  sojatoi 
£ngland."f    And  much  about  the  same  time  that  the  k 
\Kas  pretended  to  be  dated,  he  was  informing  the  world,  in  I 
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most  solemn  manner,  that  "  l!ic  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  cam 
M'.r  be  changed^  modified^  nor  susjiauled;  they  result  from  th« 
imture  of  things,  and  xvilljbr  avr  remain  the  fundamental  lavo  of 
fiance.    England  will  also  be  blockaded  on  paper."* 

It  is  probable  that  the  British  government  would  have  paid 
DO  attention  to  the  comlitional  revocation  by  the  French  go- 
vernment of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  particularly  consid- 
leriiu;  the  Dianner  in  which  that  revocation  was  promulgated; 

[  the  clamour  of  party  in  Britain,  on  that  head,  had  arisen 

1  to  such  a  height,  tliat  muiisters  were  under  the  necessity  of 

I  vickling  up  these  measures,  and  these  decrees  were  repealed;  sen- 

tiblcas  they  were  tltat  these  measures  were  not  the  complaints 

uptm  the  revQcatioQ  of  which  America  would  desist  from  her 

intentions  of  war  against  this  country.     Their  opponents,  how- 

(ver,  thought  differently;  and  asserted,  that  the  repeal  of  these 

I  obnoxious  measures,  as  they  chused  to  term  them,  not  only 

tfould,  hut  ought  to  satisfy  America.     The  event  falsified  their 

[predictions;  and  showed  that  they  were  mistaken  on  this  point, 

lis  well  as  on  every  Ather  that  concerned  the  policy  of  their 

[tountiy. 

America  had  long  wislicd  for,  and  been  preparing  for  war. 

h  had  augmented  her  military  means  at  the  beginning  of  the 

|;ear,  and  was  busily  employed  in  her  naval  departments.     As 

t precautionary  measure^  die  had  recourse  to  an  embargo  ear- 

llj  in  the  year,  in  order  to  keep  her  merchant  vessels  at  home, 

prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British  cruizers; 
ud  those  men  formerly  employed  in  navigating  them,  were  busy 
tfitting  out  their  ships  as  privateers,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 

searHest  declaration  of  their  government,  to  issue  forth  and 

pture  the  unsuspecting  and  unprotected  British  trading  ships. 
KothJDg  could  divert  the  attention  of  the  American  govern- 
nentfiora  war.  Every  art  was  employed  to  cnflame  the  public 
[unci  against  Great  Britain.     Their  hopes  were  high — their 

nguage  was  strong  and  violent — ^and  their  profligate  govern- 
kentwas  about  to  lead  the  nation  into  a  war,  leagued  with  a 

All)  and  embarked  in  a  cau^e  where  even  success  could  not 
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ndtl  to  their  fame  imr  tlicir  security;  but  whid),  wliiioittuinisl.I 
vd  the  former,  tJidangercd,  if  it  did  not  "Itogethcr  dcstrov  tliel 
lattor.     The  comhict  of  America  at  this  moment,  in  wluitovorl 
point  of  view  wc  take  it,  was  most  wanton  and  wickwl.    Tliel 
most  unprincipled  resentment  guided  her  councils;  tlie  most! 
sordid  interest  directed  her  actions;  the  love  of  gain  led  \)^A 
hc.idlong  into  a  contest,  whose  issue  must  cntnil  miscrv,  jilt- 
Imps  ruin  upon  iierself,  or  upon  a  nation  conteiulinif  i.^A'mk 
juinciplcs  which  tlni^atened  to  overthrow  civilized  societv:  aii 
this  dreadlid  moment,  America,  with  4iw  own  hand,  and  with 
a  willing  mind,  yoked  herself  in  the  tyrant's  chain.    America 
is  a  mercantile  country,  her  iidiabitants  a  cold  calculating  uviirJ 
icioiis  race,  whose  only  object  is  gain,  however  it  may  be  cbtaiiH 
cd:  and  before  I  conclude  this  subject,  I  will  endeavour  to  wind 
up  the  accounts,  and  to  strike  a  balance,  which  will  aniiizc  soiuj 
of  her  keenest  friends,  as  I  am  certain  it«  effects  at  this  niomeirt 
astonish  herself.     When  the  rancour  of  party,  when  lliclklJ 
ings  of  interest  are  lu'ul  in  the  grave,  the  posterity  of  AmeiiJ 
cans  will  blush  for  their  degenerate  sires,  who  could  embark  iol 
the  unhallowed  cause  in  which  they  now  so  readily  engaged. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  president  td 
Congress,  willi  a  list  of  the  grievances  against  Great  Britaiiij 
and  concluding  its  declamaiion  by  stating,  that  the  OrtR'rs  iq 
Council  wore  not  the  only  cause  of  conijilaint  against  Grea 
Britain.     This  message  was  taken  into  consi<lei:alion ;  and  ill 
several  days  debates,  it  was  decided  by  a  considerable  miijorityj 
that  war  should  be  declared  against  Great  Britain.    On  tlii 
18th  June,  accordingly  this  important  declaration  nmdcitsnjN 
pe(jrance;  and,  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  document  was  km 
by  Mr.   Maddison  uuon  the  very  same  day  that  Bonai)art| 
joined  his  army,  on  the  Pregel,  in  his  advance  to  Kussiii, 
two  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  bulletin  at  Guinj 
binnen.     Both  of  these  potentates  were  confident  of  siicmj 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  acted  in  coiucH 
and  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  intentions  ol  tad 
other. 

The  American   declaration,  contained  nothing  ninarkal) 
boyond  the  causes  already  enumerated,  c.\crpt  the  affair  ol '.. 
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CliesapcJike,  which  as  it  hntl  long  previously  been  settled — re- 
paration given  and  accepted,  hud  certainly  nothing;  to  do  with 
tlie present  dispute;  but  this  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
ihe  conduct  of  the  American  Government ;  indeed,  it  appeared 
a$  if  truth  was  no  longer  considered  as  a  necessary  attendant 
upon  any  government,  who  pursued  French  politics.  The  oflicers 
ofthe  Chesapeake,  in  open  day,  and  in  the  face  of  British  oflicers, 
took  4'  British  deserters  from  the  Leander,  on  board  tluir  ship, 
j„(l refused  to  deliver  them  up,  and  even  denied  they  had  them. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Leander,  the  moment 
llie  Chesapeake  left  the  harbour,  took  them  from  her  by  force. 
The  deserters  foinid  were  carried  to  Halifax — tried  by  a  Court 
Martial,  and  condemned  to  death,  and  executed;  and  yet,  in 
tlieliiceof,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  ofthe  fact,  that  these 
mn  were  not  only  British  subjects,  but  British  deserters,  Mr. 
Jladdison  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  these  men  were 
American  subjects.     Great  Britain  disavowed  the  act  of  tJje 
officer,  who  took  these  men  by  force,  from  the  American  fri- 
pte,  an  application  should  have  been  made,  in  the  ftrst  place, 
1(1  the  American  Government,  to  direct  them  to  be  given  up; 
tut  in  doing  so,  Great  Britain  never  gave  her  consent,  that  tlic 
American  ships  of  war,  should  inveigle  away  British  seamen, 
jindbe  allowed  to  retain  them  in  their  service;  but  as  this  busi- 
juKsliad  long  before  this  t'me  been  settled,  it  shewed  that  Mr. 
iladdison  had  need  of  all  the  inflammatory  substances  which 
liic could  collect,  in  order,  to  make  out  any  thing  like  a  rational 
on,  for  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  plan  of  the  American  Government,  was  to  attack  and 
iinquer  Canada,  which  they  imagined,  would  fall  an  easy  prey ; 
iikI  where  also,  they  expected  to  meet  with  assistance  from  the 
habitants.    They  calculated  on  this  point,  in  the  same  man- 
r,  that  their  august  ally,  the  Emperor  of  France  and  King 
ifitalydid,  with  regard  to  Russia,  and  with  similar  success. 
eneral  Hull  was  to  enter  Upper  Canada,  near  Detroit,  be- 
H'li  Lakes  Superior  and  Erie,  and  subduing  every  thing  that 
inicin  iiis  way,  was  to  march  to  the  eastward,  to  join  the  other 
niit's.  iiiul  proceed  to  Montrial.     General  Wadsworth  was 
enter  by  the  Niagara  fuontier,  and  form  a  junction  with 
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Hull;  and  General  Dearborn  was  to  enter  tlie  British  terri 
ries  towards  Montreal;  and  their  united  forces  were  then 
zuarch  down  the  river,  attack  and  carry  Quebec,  wliich  tl 
conceived  would  readily  fall  into  their  hands.    The  nl.,,.     j 

•  *'^-   I'-iilIl  Will 

bold,  and  the  Americans  never  for  a  moment  sunnostil  tl  ] 
any  effectual  resistance  could  be  made  again&t  them. 

The  British  troops  in  Canada  were  few,  but  judiciously  ulac 
ed,  under  the  command  of  brave  officers,  at  the  head  ol'  wliick 
was  General  Sir  George  Prevost;  and  their  efforts  werecliecil 
fully  seconded  by  the  brave  and  hardy  inhabitants  of  Cunada 
Hull  marched  forward,  full  of  confidence,  and  thinkiiKronlvoJ 
victory.     Napoleon  himself,  never  advancctl  with  more  bold] 
ness,  never  surveyed  his  foes  with  greater  contempt.    It'liewa 
not  ijR^h  him,  his  spirit  was — "  By  the  authority  of  my  Govern 
ment,  (said  he  to  the  Canadians,)  I  promise  you  protection 
your  persons,  property  and  rights.  You  will  be  emancipated  froii 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  be  restored  to  the  di<ruified  situatioi 
of  free  me-n.     Had  I  any  doubt,  of  eventual  success,  I  mi<rlitad 
your  assistance,  but  I  do  not.     /  cojue  prepared  Jar  everijcontk 
gency. — I  have  aforce^iahkh  -Jiill  look  down  all  ojypositioiinmd  i\\^ 
force,  is  but  the  vanguard  of  a  much  greater. — If  you  takepniti 
the  approaching  contest,  you  will  be  considered,  and  trtatal  J 
enemies,  and  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war,  will  stalk  bdoif 
you.     If  the  barbarous  and  savage  policy  of  Great  Britmn  1 
pursued,  nnd  the  savages  let  loose,  to  murder  our  citizens,  an 
butcher  our  women  and  children,  this  war  will  bcaKarofel 
termination.     The  first  stroke  of  the  tomahawk,  the  first  tu 
tempt  with  the  scalping  knife,  will  be  the  signal  for  one  iml'\ 
criminate  scene  of  desolation.     No  white  man  found  fighliiiijl 
the  side  of  an  Indian  will  be  taken  prisoner;  "  instant  (hlri 
Hon  will  he  his  lot."*     Napoleon  never  penned,  nor  RevolutiJ 
nary  mania  never  dictated,  a  more  atrocious  proclamation  ih^ 
this.     While  tlie  Indians  had  a  country,  were  they  not  to  | 
allowed  to  defend  it,  with  their  warlike  weapons,  against  an  en 
iny  who  had  no  business  to  attack  them  with  his  weapons,  suciiJ 
cannon  bulls,  buck  shot,  and  t!ie  Harmless  ct  cetcru,  usedj 
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the  gentle  Americans.     Because  the  Indians  were  our  allies, 
and  our  friends,  were  we  not  to  employ  them?  were  we  to  be 
liutchered  without  mercy,  if  found  fighting  by  their  side?  If 
jfter  the  battle,  these  troops  transgressed  the  laws  of  war,  let 
them  be  punished  as  other  troops  are;  but,  if  they  did  not,  they 
y  a  better  right  to  use  a  tomahawk,  in  defence  of  their  pro- 
perty and  their  homes,  than  the  Americans  had  to  use  a  ba- 
yonet, to  take  the  one  from  them,  and  to  drive  them  from  the 
other.  Such  sanguinary  threats,  were,  however,  quickly  arrested 
in  their  career.    **  By  what  new  principle,"  said  the  brave  Ge- 
herai  Brock,  "  are  they,  (the  Indians)  to  be  prevented  from  de- 
Ifending  their  property?  If  their  warfare,   from  being  different 
Iftomthat  of  the  white  people,  is  more  terrific  to  the  enemy,  let 
Ijiini  retrace  his  steps — they  seek  Jiim  not,  and  cannot  expect  to 
|ind  women  and  children  in  an  invading  army;  but  they  are 
Inen,  and  have  equal  right  with  all  other  men,  to  defend  them- 
lielves,  ami  their  property  when  invaded,  more  especially  when 
||hey  find  in  the  enemy's  camp,  &Jerocioits  arid  moiiatjhe,  using 
k  same  imrfure  ivkich  the  American  commander  affects  to  re- 
ach.   This  inconsistent  and  unjustifiable  threat,  of  refusing 
arter,  for  such  a  cause,  as  being  found  in  arms  with  a  bro- 
ler  sufferer,  in  defence  of  invaded  rights;  must  be  exercised, 
^  the  certain  assurance  of  retaliation,  not  only  in  the  limited 
rations  of  war  in  this  part  of  the  King's  dominio;t  ,  but  in 
|i«ry  quarter  of  the  globe,"  &c.  &c,* 

The  first  operation  of  the  campaign,  was  the  capture  of  the 

uportant  fortress  of  Machilimakinac,  by  Capt.  Roberts,  oithe 

IDlli  Veteran  battalion,  and  a  handful  of  men,  aci:ompanicil  by 

Be  Indians,  the  place  surrendered  by  capitulation  on  the 

ItithJiily.    In  it  were  taken,  61  men,  and  7  pieces  of  cannon, 

Ih  a  proportion  of  stores.     In  the  meantime,  General  Hull 

ith  '1[)00  nicji,  commenced  his  operations,  by  crossing  the 

(fff  at  Detroit,  on  the  12th  July;  the  5tli  regiment  of  Militia 

1  Indian?,  retreating  before  this  superior  force,  towards  fort 

mlicrstburgh ;  and  at  the  same  lime,  repelling  several  attacks 

[tlie  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  only  2  British,  and  2  Intliuiib, 

• 

*  Brock's  Prjclamution,  Fort  George,  July  22U|  1812. 
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while  that  of  the  enemy  was  more  severe.*     After  repeated  f 
mishcs,  in  which  the  enemy  suffered  considerably,  the  arr"   i 
of  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  with  a  re-enforcement,  at  fort  Armhe 
burgh,  quickly  decided  the  fate  of  the  American  army.    T 
whole,  consisting  of  2500  men,  surrendered  at  discretion.    V 
Detroit,  and  33  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  v 
tors.     The  whole   loss  of  the  British,  in  this  important  affai 
was  3  killed,  and  l^  wounded;  and  thus,  terminated  in  di 
grace,  defeat,  and  shame,  the  wanton  and  wicked  attack  unoi 
Canada;  and  all  the  boasting  of  General  Hull,  who  shortly  uft 
reached  Quebec,  but  as  a  nrisoner.f 

The  next  attempt,  on  the  Niagara  side,  met  with  no  bctti 
success.     Un  the  morning  of  the  13th  Oct.  before  break 
'ly,  the  enemy  landed  a  consiclerable  force  at  Qucenstown 


ui 


tvvcen  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie.     The  brave  General  BrocM 
upon  the  first  alarm,  flew  to  defend  that  post;  and  most  ufl 
fortunately,  lost  his  life,  while  cheering  his  men,  to  defend  tli 
place.    In  him,  his  country  lost  a  brave  and  meritorious  olllce| 
The  place  was  carried  by  the  An»ericans;  but  re-?nforcemeii 
quickly  arriving,  the  enemy,  after  an  obstinate  action,  wc 
totally  routed,  900  men  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  remainder  of  their  army,  were  either  killed  or  woiindd 
The  command  ing'officer  of  the  enemy,  General  Wad.swoitli,v 
amongst   the   prisoners.     General  ShealFo  assumed  the  coJ 
mand,  after  the  loss  of  General  Brock;  and  he  gives  the  gieatJ 
praise,  to  the  conduct  of  every  one,  under  his  command. 
British  loss  was  not  great,  except  in  the  loss  of  their  brave  coJ 
niander,  and  Col.  Macdonald,  who  was  also  killed  in  the 
attack.     The  whole  Briiish  force  engaged,  did  not  aniountj 
the  number  of  prisoners,  taken  from  the  enemy;  whose  Ibij 
that  succeeded    in  cffectirjg  their  landing,  perhaps  excce 
1400  meji.i:    One  i)iece  of  cannon,  and  one  stand  of  coloi| 
were  also  taken  from  them. 

•    No  operations  of  consequence,  were  undertaken  lower  dd 
the  Canadian  frontiers.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  British  rev(j 

*  Sir  Gt'orge  Prcvost's  Dispatch,  Aug.  17th,  1812. 
I  Do.  Sopt.  1st  and  Brock's,  Aug.  Utli. 

'I  Sbcaite's  DbpHtch,  Uct.  13tb. 
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itjon  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  General  Prcvost  and  General 

I  Dearborn,  agreed  to  an  armistice  for  30  days;  conceiving  tliat 

the  repeal  of  these  measures,  would  lead  to  a  settlement  of  all 

the  disputes  between  the  two  countries.     In  this,  however,  they 

Uere mistaken;  but  the  dreadful  disasters  which  had,  befuic  the 

apiry  of  the  armistice,  happened  to  the  other  two  American 

Generals  completely  bound  up  the  hands  of  Dearborn,  and 

rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  to  effect  any  thing;  or  to  un- 

Uertakeany  operations  of  consequence  during  that  campaign. 

The  Americans,  however,  were  more  successful,  upon  an  ele- 
[pent,  where  it  was  imagined,  they  had  no  chance  of  success  at 
li!l.  Tiieir  numerous  privateers,  considerably  annoyed  the  Bri- 
llish  trade;  but  all  the  West  India  fleets,  fortunately  escaped 
Ithe  search  of  Commodore  Rogers,  who  fondly  hoped,  to  lall  in 
jith  them,  with  his  strong  frigates,  and  to  have  captured  many 
[ofthem,  as  they  were  of  course,  sailing  under  slender  convoys, 
[unsuspecting  of  this  fresh  war.     After  a  cruise  of  many  weeks,. 
Itliis  mighty  commander,  was  forced  to  return  to  America,  with 
Lry  little  to  boast  of;  having  only  fallen  in  with  a  few  trifling, 
Imerchant  vessels,  which  he  took,     Imiru;dintcly  upon  the  de- 
Idaration  of  war,  he  put  to  sea  with  three  frigates,  and  fell  in 
Ivith  the  British  frigate  Belvidera;  who   discovered  that   tho 
[Arucricans  were   become  enemies,    only  in    time,    to    eifect 
jker  escape,  from  this  superior  force,  which  she  accomj  lished, 
lythe  superiority  of  her  sailing,  and  after  a  running  fight  of 
Bvcmlhours.     On  the  19th  of  August,  the  Gucrrier  frigate 
lias  taken,  by  the  American  frigate  Constitution,   Capt.  Hull, 
liter  a  dosperiite  engagement,  in  which  the  Guerrier  was  ro- 
ped to  such  a  complete  wreck,  as  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  burn 
per.  The  American  frigate  carried  5(i  guns,  32  and  24-  ))()un- 
ps,  ami  Ijad  a  crew  of  476  picked  men.     The  IJritish  iVigale 
inly  38  guns,  and  a  crew  253  persons,  nine  of  which  were  boys, 
I'niier  tlitsc  disadvantageous  circ>nnst;u:c;es,  the  brave  Captain 
krc'i  was  obliged  to  surrender,  after  ii  loss  of  78  men  killed 
ml  wounded.     A   most    unmanly   tone  of  despondency  was 
Icliocd  through  the  Pritirth  press,  at  the  unfortunate  result  of 
jiis action,  as  if  it  had  been  a  death  blow  to  our  naval  ch:i- 
kcr;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  Britioh  govern- 
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mcnt,  to  prevent  an  American  frigate  of  superior  force,  fallin  i 
in  with  a  British  vessel,  whose  force  was  inferior.  America 
besides,  it  was  well  known,  had  a  vast  number  of  bravo  and 
hardy  seamen,  even  more  than  France  had  at  tiic  commence 
ment  of  the  Rcvohition;  and  on  board  her  ships  of  war  wert 
many  British  seamen,  deserters  from  the  cause  of  their  countrvJ 
who,  in  any  engagement  would  much  rather  have  died  fi'Thtiii|»] 
than  have  been  taken;  and  hence,  it  was  obvious,  that  any  naJ 
val  combat  with  American  vessels,  was  to  be  an  arduous  unJ 
dcrtaki  ng. 

'riiesccirciTmstanccs,  afforded  Mr.  Maddisona  set  off,  aTainsI 
his  disasters  by  laud;  and  accordingly,  he  dwelt  long  upoH 
them  in  his  message  to  Congress,  at  the  meeting  of  that  bodyj 
on  the  4;th  November.  The  Orders  in  Council  had  J^een  re 
pealed;  but,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  other  topic 
&aid  to  be  of  greater  importance,  were  quickly  substituted  id 
their  place.  No  wisli  to  come  to  any  accommodation,  was  vi| 
sible,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  America,  but  upoJ 
term;.,  wholly  inadmissible  by  Great  Britain;  and  any  pretcno 
for  continuing  the  war  against  her,  was  eagerly  laid  hold  ol 
and  maintained  by  the  former  government;  who,  no  doub^ 
fondly  imagined,  that  next  year  would  bring  them  better  sud 
cess,  in  Cnada;  particularly,  as  at  that  time,  their  illust.iou 
alb,  as  far  as  they  kn^A-,  was  making  rapid  stritlcsinto  theheaij 
of  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  midst  of  his  base  falsehoods,  an 
odious  harangues  against  the  British  government,  the  PresJ 
dent  was  forced  to  let  slij)  a  short  sentence,  which  shewed  th 
value  of  u  c-mnexion,  which  he  by  his  lolly  had  lost.  "Thedij 
ties:,  '  sail'  ;  e  to  Congrcis^s,  "  on  the  late  unexpected  importatiol 
ofBiitish  nianufactir  es,  will  render  "he  revenue  of  the  ensuiij 
year,  nunx- productive  than  could  have  been  anticipated."*  )\ 
doubt,  it  would  so;  and  it  was  all  the  trade  which  Mr.  Ms 
&on  now  had  to  raise  his  revenue  from..  We  shall  prcscntivs 
what  this  rovcmie  was.  Nai)i.'eon  bin  self,  neyer  addn^sj 
a  more  cutting  senlt-nro  to  any  of  the  oppressed  natinibi 
his  couunand;  or  told  theui,  that  the  revenue  derived  ti'onil^ 

•  jMutKliswu's  Message,  Nov,  4tli,  1812. 
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Ljewith  his  enemies,  was  necessary  to  support  his  ambition; 
Lr  did  that  mighty  and  mischievous  potentate,  ever  outrage 
Lth  fflof®  '"  ^"y  ^^  ^'^  public  speeches,  than  Mr.  Maddi* 
lion  now  did,  when  he  stepped  boldly  forward,  and  told  Con- 
Less,  that  "  they  had  the  inestimable  consolation  of  knowings 
Vitthe  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  was  a  war  neither  of 
gMti'-w  nw  vain  glmj^:"*  The  President,  and  his  ally  Bona* 
Bjite,  had  a  very  bad  custom  of  classing  things  under  a  wrong 
•  and  this  was  only  another  instance  of  the  errors  of  that 
mirit,  which  led  them  both  astray. 

About  this  time,  the  British  frigate  Macedonian  of  38  guns, 
ICapt.  Garden,  was  taken,  after  an  obstinate,  and  well  contested 
lion,  bv  tlie  American  frigate,  United  States,  of  44  guns, 
,nt,  Decatur.     This  unfortunate  occurrence,  gave  the  enemy 
,h cause  for  triumph;  and  though  trifling  in,  itself,  helped 
nderfully,  to  make  the  American  people  forget  their  defeais 
land.    In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  was  no  comparison 
the. force  of  the  two  vessels;  as  the  United  States,  not  only 
rried  more  guns,  and  a  more  numerous  crew  of  picked  sea- 
leii;  but  the  weight  of  her  metal  was  almost  one-half  greater, 
mtliat  of  the  Macedonian;  and  whicii  latter  circumstance, 
tlie  most  decisive  effects  in  naval  combats. 
The  budget,  however,  with  which  Mr.  Gallatin  furnished 
was  not  of  so  cheering  a  description.     The  revenue  for 
13,  lie  calculated  at  only  12,500,000  dollars;  5,000,000  of 
lick  arose  Jrom  the   duties  upon  British  goods,    which  had 
in  shipped  from  that  country  when  the  Orders  in  Council 
re  repealed,  under  the  idea,  that  the  x-evocation  would  occa» 
m  a  settlement  of  all  differences  between  the  countries.  From 
is  source,  great  as  it  was,  they  could  expect  no  more.     The 
use  was  at  tills  time,  estimated  at  3 1,000,000 dollars,  besides 
Icrest;  leaving  a  deficiency  of  20,000,000,  to  be  provided  for, 
iliMhe  foreign  tnuh  of  tlie  country,  which  ought  to  have 
plicil  this,  was  completely   and  totally  cut  olf.f     This  was 
elK'ct  of  i  months  hostilities  with  Britain;  besides  the  loss 

•  MiultlUon's  Message,   Nov.  'Ith,  18i2. 
I  Gallatin's  Report,  Dec.  1st  1812. 
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of  two  armies,  which  was  rather  more,  than  tlje  value  of    J 
frigates,  rendered  complete  wrecks,  and  a  few  merchantm 
taken  by  their  numerous  privateers;  but  even  which  latter  wa 
much  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the  captures  from  tlien 
by  the  British  cruisers. 

On  the  10th  November,  the  Americans  sent  out  seven  sma 
armed  vessels,  manned  with  the  crews  of  one  of  their  frigata 
from  Sacket's  harbour,  in  order  to  surprise  the  town  <  f  Km 
ston,  and  destroy  the  British  ship  Royal  George,  lyinc  in  th 
harbour^  but  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Colonel  Vincent  th 
enemy  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  a  precipitate  flight.  To 
campaign  terminated  soon  after,  with  an  attempt  made  by  a  pa 
ty  of  Dearborn's  army,  to  penetrate  into  the  British  terij 
lories  from  Champlain;  but  in  their  advance,  Imvin^r  been  firj 
upon  from  one  of  the  British  advanced  picqutts,  they  we 
thrown  into  such  confusion  and  terror,  that  they  cotiimenc 
firing  upon  each  other;  by  which  about  50  were  killed 
wounded,  and  the  rest  fled  as  fast  as  possible."" 

Soon  after  this  another  naval  triumph  graced  tliearmsl 
the  Americans,  and  j611ed  them  with  hope  and  exultation. 
British  frigate,  Java,  mounting  36  guns,  and  about  400  ini 
including  a  number  of  olficers,  going  out  to  join  the  sliip^ 
war  in  the  East  Indies,  and  having  on  board  General  Hisj 
and  suite,  in  his  passage  to  assume  the  command  in  Boml 
fell  in  with  the  American  frigate,   Constitution,  carrjingj 
guns,  one  of  the  largest  of  their  frigates,  oft*  the  coast  of  Brij 
and  after  a  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  action,  was  comi 
led  to  surrender;  but  not  till  she  was  reduced  to  such  a  con 
tion  that  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  burn  her,  as  she  could  j 
be  carried  into  port.     Her  brave  commander,  Cuplaiii 
bert,  fell  in  the  action.     These  repeated  disasters  to  our  nj 
sustained  from  such  a  foe  as  America,  occasioned  great  dissj 
faction  in  the  minds  of  the  British  nation;  who  bejrnn  totj 
that  their  navy  was  cither  ill  directed  or  beginning  to  dej,'e| 
ate.     But  there  was,  in  reality,  no  cause  for  such  surini^ei 
the  superior  size  and  weight  of  metal  of  tlic  American 

*  Sir  George  Prcvost's  dispatch,  Novcmbor  2Ist,  1S12. 
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Lvethem  a  decided  superiority  over  British  vessels  of  a  small- 
er class;  and  by  some  fortunate  circumstance  and  good  luck, 

Lj  their  part,  none  of  the  heavy  British  ships  of  war  ever  had 
the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  one  of  them,  though  every  exertion 

lias  made  to  do  so. 

On  the  22d  January,  1813,  another  attempt,  made  by  the 
I  enemy,  to  invade  Canada,  was  attended  with  equally  disastrous 
ItoDseauences  to  them  as  the  previous  attempts  were.     General 
Iwinciiester,  with  1000  men,  having  crossed  the  river  about  26 
I  piles  South  of  Detroit,  and  occupied  Frenchtown,  was  there 
Ijttacked  by  Colonel  Proctor,  and  totally  routed.     Himself  and 
Ijbout  SOO  men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  all  the  rest  killed  and 
Iwunded.    The  Indians  fought  bravely,  and  occasioned  the 
lenemv  great  loss.     The  British  loss  was  24  killed  and  158 
lioumled.    The  Americans  said  that  "Winchester  undertook 
Lis  expedition  without  orders;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  thecon- 
Ijequences  were  most  disastrous  to  him  and  the  force  under  his 
wmraand,  the  total  destruction  of  which  completely  paralized 
i|ie  efforts  of  General  Harrison,  to  whose  army  Winchester  be- 
longed. 

Defeat  had  now  taught  the  Americans  both  wisdom  andcau- 
ton;  and  they  clearly  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
Lecure  footing  in  Canada,  unless  they  had  the  command  of  the 
BiDiense  lakes  which  form  the  Southern  boundaries  of  that 
^untry.  They,  therefore,  turned  their  attention  to  this  im- 
ptant  point,  and  their  contiguity  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
le facility  with  which  all  materials  for  sh.ip  building  could  be 
prnisiied,  soon  gave  them,  if  not  the  complete  superiority  over 
Ic  British  in  that  quarter,  at  least  enabled  them  to  contend 
» soinetliin{>'  like  a  more  eijual  footing,  and  which  was  of  the 
ptcst service  to  them  in  all  thoii-  future  operatior.s. 

I  111  the  meantime,  the  British  flott  under  the  command  of  Sir 
fclmBorlasc  Warren,  spread  consternation  and  alarm  through- 

II  111!  the  coasts  of  America.     Tin*  mouths  of  their  rivers,  and 
tliiir  ))riiK'pal  ports,   were  b'otkaded  in  such  a  manner, 

lat  all  iJK'ii-  luieigu  and  coasting  trade  was  destroyed;  and 
piiiili  private crs,  and  now  and  then  their  ships  of  war,  starl- 
et iVoai  diilcrcnt  ports,  which  it  was  more  dillicult  to  block- 
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ade,  or  >vhen  the  British  ships  were  forced  off  the  coast  by  v.-ess  i 
weather;  still  that  was  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  inrnicn 
looS  which  America  otherwise  sustained.     No  important  oper 
tions  again^  any  part  of  the  Americ  .a  coast  were  as  yet  unde 
taken.     The  British  government  \  .lahed  to  try  every  means 
bring  the  American  government  to  reason,  without  injurinrrtl 
property  of  individuals.    For  this  purpose,  Admiral  Warren  i 
entrusted  with  powers  to  negotiate  as  w«ll  as  to  fight, 
which  completely  paralized  all  his  open        s.    The  Admit 
was  blamed  for  inactivity;  but,  situated        he  was,  he  cou 
scarcely  act  otherwise,  as  while  following  up  one  part  of  his  J 
structions  he  might  by  doing  so  be  injuring  the  other.    Su 
ceeding  events^shewed  that  this  forbearance  of  tlie  British 
vernment  was  attributed  to  a  different  cause;  and  while 
policy  which  dictated  it  was  humane  and  generous,  still  it 
wrong  and  impolitic.       '  -- 

Commodore  Chauncey  having  been  appointed  to  the  cofl 
mtUid  of  tlie  American  ships  of  war  on  Lake  Ontario,  ma 
every  exertion  to  fit  out  a  considerable  number  of  vessels, 
which  he  at  length  effected.     With  these,  he  transported  a  cq 
^iiderable  forci;,  under  the  command  of  General  Dearborn,  to  I 
opposite  shore,  which  landed  near  York  ToNVn,the  capital  of  I 
per  Canada.   General  ShealTe  who  commanded  the  British  foil 
in  this  quarter,  was  obliged  to  retire  before  the  superior  Ibrcd 
the  enemy.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Americans  ev^ry  resista 
was  made  against  their  superior  numbers,  and  in  wl^ichtheyl 
a  considerable  number  of  men.     A  powder  magazine  was  bloi 
up,  which  did  great  injury  to  the  American  army.    Gene 
Pike,  who  commanded,  was  killed,  and  upwards  of  100  mj 
Several  of  ihc  British  soldiers  also  perished  by  it.    Thetoj 
capitulated,  and  295  regulars  and  militia  were  taken  pris( 
ers  in  it;  a  considerable  quantity  of  naval  stores,  and  alaj 
ship  on  the  stocks,  were  destroyed,  to  pre\  ent  them  fall 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*     The  American  General  tcknij 
ledged  a  loss  of  from  150  to  200  men;  that  of  the  British  i 


*  DMrbom's  dispatch,  April  28th,  U13. 
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(2  killed,  77  wounded,  and  17  prisoners,  in  the  fall  of  and  in 
Lie  actions  preceding  the  abandonment  of  the  place. 

The  bold  note  of  triumph,  so  eagerly  sung  by  the  Americans, 
Utieir  superiority  over  our  naval  heroes,  was  but  of  short  dur- 
An  opportunity  occurred  wherein  they  were  met  by 
Iggnetbinglike  equal  numbers;  when  it  was  found,  that  the  arm 
lilucb  conquered  at  Trafalgar,  was  still  most  worthy  to  wield 
lie  sceptre  of  the  ocean.  On  the  1st  of  Jun<  iie  Shannon* 
jCiiitain  Broke,  was  cruizing,  singly,  off  Bo^t  hour.   Cap- 

luJB  Laurence,  of  the  American  frigate,  Chob.  '  in  that 

llubour,  conceived  it  a  glorious  opportunit  ^e  him- 

y  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  by  th    capture  <^  the 
IBritbh  frigate.    He  put  to  sea,  in  confident  expectation  of  sue- 
In  two  hours  he  was  to  return,  with  his  prize,  and  to 
rtake  of  a  grand  entertainment  preparing  for  the  occasion. 
te  Chesapeake  rated  44  guns,  and  mounted  49,  most  of  them 
Ipnders;  and  her  crew,  all  picked  seamen,  were  440  in  num- 
ir.  The  Shannon,  rated  38  guns,  and  mounted  from  41  to  46> 
;  ^  heavy  metal,  and  a  crew  of  SSO  men.*     The  Briti^ 
however,  courted  the  engagement,  notwithstanding  her 
iferiority%    The  Americans  advanced  with  confidence.    The 
were  lined  with  thousands  of  spectators;  the  harbour 
[adjacent  coasts  covered  with  boats  and  small  vessels  filled 
|Rtb  people,  eager  to  hail,  with  applause,  the  conqueror  of 
))tain  Broke.    They  had,  however,  chosen  an  inauspicious 
kon  which  to  realilse  thar  proud  expectations.     It  was  the 
|it  of  Juncb    At  half  past  five  o'clodc,  the  Chesapeake  came  a- 
lit  of  the  Shannon,  impatiently  waiting  to  receive  her.    The 
on  b^n  at  half  pistol  shot,  with  broadside  to  broadside 
I  each  vessel.     In  10  minutes,  the  Chesapeake  fell  along 
lie  the  Shannon,  whose  gallant  crew  boaided  her  at  tlic  same 
sent,  on  her  tops  and  her  decks.    In  five  minutes  more 
swept  before  them  all  resistance;  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
ithecommencement  of  the  action,  that  flag,  which  never 
(covered  dishonour  or  disgraces  proudly  ^aved  over  the  A« 
rican  stars,  in  sight  of  the  population  of  Boston;  who,  in  A 

*  Crd(«r'8  statement,  House  of  Cffmnons,  3u\f  8th,  IBIS. 
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few  nrihutes,  saw  the  Chesapeake,  accbiApanied  by  the  Shan- 
non,  shape  their  course,  with  a  fair  breeze,  to  the  harbour  ofl 
Halifax.     Captain  Broke  was  severely  wounded;  and  Captain! 
Laurence  of  the  Chesapeake  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  buri- 
ed at:  Hali&x  with  military  honours,  due  to  him  as  a  brave 
man,  though  unsuccessful.    The  loss  on  board  the  British  shii 
was  SI  killed  and  57  wounded;  that  of  the  American  fi'igatej 
was  about  75  killed  and  108  wounded.     Captain  Broke,  as 
rewaftl^for  his  services  in  this  brilliant  affair,  had  the  honour 

'of  Knighthood  conferred  upon  him;  stnd'his  gallant  officeraj 
were  promoted  according  to  their  different  ranks.  Thus  waaj 
the  honour  of  the  British  fktg  fairly  maintained,  against  tii^ 
voice  of  despondency,  and  the  rash  clamours  of  party,  only 
heard  when  they  afforded  praise  and '  encouragement  to  ouil 
enemies.  . 

/rr  The  repeated  defeats  of  the  American  army  in  Canada,  servij 
ed  only  to  exasperate  the  American  government,  and  to  indue 

,  them  to  make  the  greater  efforts  to  retrieve  these  disasters. 

'  Canada  was  the  great  object  for  whi<ih  they  had  really  gone  t(j 
war,  so  the  President  was  well  convinced,  diat  any  particular  sue 
cess  which  might  attend  his  arms  by  sea,  against  the  British  navyJ 

-  or  the! British  trade,  would  be  but  a  poor  compensation  lorn 
AmericuiB,  for  the  dreadful  losses  which  they  were  sustaining! 
and  a  weak  acgament  in  ord^r  to  induce  them  to  applaud  Itij 
conduct,  or  support  his  dynasty,  unleiss  he  had  something  nion 

.  captivating  and  more  substantial  to  offer  to  their  consideration 
To  accomplish  this,  greater  efforts  were  accordingly  made  i 

'.gainst  Canada;  and  by  the  bravery  and  judicious  conduct  i 
their  opponents,  these  were  attended  with  similar  conscquenccj 

,  as  all  their  former  attempts. 

On  the  Sd  June,  two  of  the  American  armed  ships  in  tbij 

.quarter  were  detached  against  the  isle  Au  Noi::,  where 
Taylor  of  the  lOOdth  regiment  held  the  temporary  comma 
His  force  consisted  of  detachments  of  the  lOOdth  regiment, 

■  from  the  Royal  artillery,  and  three  gun-boats.    Afler  a  k 

« contested  action,  che  Growler  and  Eagle,  American  vesseiij 
1 1  guns  and  50  mm  each,  struck  their  colours,  and  were  tal 
en  possession  of  by  the  British,in  sight  of  several  other  ve 


Z^ 


if-  » 


nr 


iD^also  «lx>i|t  dOQO  men  ad|ri|ncing  by  land  to  tl^eir  aasiftfnc^ 
Xh^  came  too  late.  The  Ameficans  had  nine  men  k}Ued;an4 
ffoopdedf  9nd  the  British  Ipss  was  pn)y  three  wqundedi*.?  vuiO 

Iq  Upper  Canada,  that  br^ve  o£Scer,  Colonel  Proctor^  ha4 
\ttea.  taking  the  necessary  measnres  for  attacking  th(^  eneniy» 
who  had  been  Sox  spipe  time  assiduously  employed  in  collecting 
tioQps  and  stores,  to  enable  him  to  make  another  attempt  »• 
gpst  the  British  possessions  in  that  quarter.  Various  unforer 
^  accidents  prevented  Colonel  Proctor  from  accomplishing 
yp  (flaj^it  till  t}^  enemy  were  found  to  be  completely  pre* 
paffi^t^  cpmipej^ce  o^ensiye  operations;  when  nothing  of 
IDpRtiMPice  coiA4  be  nnderta1{|en  against  th(a%  on  the  part 
(f,  tit?  Britj^.  Qn  tl^e  morning  of  the  5th  M^y»  t^p  enemy 
c9Buqenced  h^s  operations  aga;nst  Uie  British  Qeneral*  The 
enemy  descended  the  river  ne^r  the  Miami  rapids,  wijtl^^lPcMrcf 
dfttt  least  Ij^Qp  men,  aided  by  a  sally  i^otin  hisg^crisipt^t  iJbat 
poipt.  The  attack  was  impebuou^j  f^nd^  for  a  moment,  the 
eneipy  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the.  British  V^tter* 
i«(.  These  were,  however,  as  quickly  retaken,  and  the  enieniy 
totally  rputied;  sct^rcely  one  of  tl^e  men  who  advajpM:e4  to  the 
iHttack,.  with  the  ejcf^ption  of  those  belonging  to  the  garrison^ 
fitcaping  death  or  citt^tiyity.  The  enemy  had  from  IQOO  to 
]S0O  men  killed  pr  taken,  besides  many  ot^er  prisonei^  which 
ftU  ii)tq  \hp  himds  of  the  Indii^Qs,  and  of  which  i^o  regular  re^ 
)Hrn&  CQiild  be  obtained.  Th^^  Xndjan  warriors  greatly  6ig;;> 
flftiiied  th^mn^lves  on  this  opca^ion.  The  British  loss  was  6\ 
lulled  snd  livpiMided,  and  41  missing.  The  troops  under  Col- 
onel Proctpr,  a^pnnted.Qflly  tp  ffiO  wplws  of4  ;|QQ^  W^ 
exclusive  of  ln4ifms.t  ^       *  ' 

On  the  29th  May,  an  attack  was  made  upc^  Sacket's  har- 
bour, which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  all  the  naval  stores 
which  the  Americans  had  cpUeicted  at  that  point,  and  which 
obliged  their  iletet  on  Lfke  Ontario  to  return  into  port.  In 
tbe  mean  time.  Colonel  Vincent,  with  the  British  force  on  the 
ra  frontier^  had  been  ^omj^elled  to  retire  before  an  over- . 


>t»5|jji. 


*  Taylor's  dispatch,  June  3d,  1819. 
f  Froctor'i  dispatch,  Majr  I4th,*^iai7. 
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whelming  force,  under  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder;  after 
abandoning  and  dismantling  Forts  George  and  Erie,  and  also 
Queenstown,  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  above  Bun 
lington-bay,  on  which  place  the  enemy  were  determined  to  at- 
tack him.    The  British  loss  in  these  operations  amounted  to  52 
killed,  and  S06  wounded  and  prisoners.    The  enemy  must  have 
suffered  more  severely,  in  his  attacks  upon  the  forts,  and  in  ef" 
fecting  his  landing.    His  force,  altogether,  amounted  to  at  least 
10,000  men.     A  few  days  after  this,  part  of  the  American  force, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Genarals  Chandler  and 
Winder,  consisting  of  8,500  infantry  and  250  cavalry^  with  9 
fidd  piecej,  advanc<>d  from  Forty  Mile  Creek  to  attadc  the  I 
British  force  In  that  quarter,  under  Colonel  Vincent    The  ad.  j 
vanced  posts  of  the  British  army,  amounting,  altogether,  to  on*  j 
ly  1,600  men,  were  driven  back  on  their  main  body.    The  ene> 
my  encamped,  during  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  seven  miles 
from  Burlington,  in  which  position  he  was  surprised  by  Col. 
onel  Vincent,  with  706  men,  a  part  of  the  force  already  menv 
tloned,  and  completely  routed.    The  enemy  fled  in  consterns* 
tioQ.    Generab  Chandler  and  Winder,  first  and  second  in 
command,  and  upwards  of  100  officers.  Were  taken  priione»:| 
and  three  guns  and  one  brass  howitzer  also  fell  into  the  I 
of  the  victors.  .  A  considerable  num'      were  also  killed  and 
wounded.    The  British  loss  was  1^       iled  and  52missingJ 
In  order  that  the  enemy,  who  was  still  formidable  in  nuinbers|| 
mi^t  not  ascertain,  the  numh^r  of  the  troops  under  his  com  J 
mand.  Colonel  Vincent,  very  prudently,  withdrew  his  men  be-| 
fore  day  light;  which,  when  the  enemy  found,  be  returned  to 
his  camp  on  the  mornii/^g,  where  he  destroyed  every  thing  thatj 
remained;  after  which,  he  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
jForty  Mile  Creek,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  re-enforcemcntc 
$000  men,  who .  were  advancing  from  the  Niagara  frontien 
Against  this  force,  the  number  oi  men  under  the  command 
Colonel  Vincent  were  too  few,  to  enable  him  to  act  en  the  i 
sive,  with  any  hope  of  success.!*     In  their  retreat,  the  Americ 
army  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage;  and  seven 


•  Vincent*!  dkpatcb,  June  $th,  1 813. 
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tetiels  with  provisions  and  supplies  for  them,  were  destroyed 
)w  Sir  James  Yeo,  on  Lake  Ontario.  •  >  ;jti"  *    ''twt 

goon  after  this,  the  enemy,  who  was  still  formidable  on  tht 
{liacara  frontier,  detached  Colonel  Boestler,  with  570  men,  to 
ittick  a  detachment  of  the  British  army  stationed  at  Beaters 
Daifii,  abont  nine  miles  from  Queenstown.    The  American 
^  was  attacked  from  an  ambuscade^  phu:ed  to  wait  their  ap* 
proacb,  and  Uie  whole  were  either  killed  or  taken.*    These 
loHes,  while  they  crippled  and  distracted  the  American  armies 
ind  their  government,  were  soon  repaired,  from  their  vicinity 
toaU  their  supplies  and  re->enforcements;  while  their  adversar- 
ia had  an  immense  line  of  frontier  to  defend,  with  compara- 
tively small  means,  and  far  removed  from  their  native  land. 
The  conduct  of  the  British  army,  pfikers,  and  men^  and  also  of  the 
iniiabitants  of  Canada,  at  this  period,  was  most'cxemphury  and 
preittworthy.    The  duty  they  had  to  perform  was  arduous  and 
Kvere,  and  the  odds  against  them  very  great     Still  they  con- 
tinued to  oppose  an  iron  barrier  wherever  the  en^my  of'  thefr 
independence  appeared;  and  covered  them  with  'shame  «nd 
eonfuiion  in  every  attempt  which  they  had  hitherto  made.    TbO 
Britiih  fleet  also  continued  to  keep  the  whole  American  coast 
in  a  continued '  state  of  alarm,  frequently  landing,  and  occa« 
iioning  them  a  considerable  loss  both  of  men  and  property.    - 
.  The  enemy's  army  was  followed  towards  tlie  Niagara  frbri^ 
tier;  and  though  he  continued  to  occupy  the  fortresses  on  that 
line,  his  operations  were  circumscribed  to  their  immediate 
neighbourhood;    On  the  13th  July,  a  detachment  of  British 
(roops,  imdei  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bisho|)p, 
hnded  at  Bkick  Rock^  and  attacked  and  carried  the  bat- 
teries, and  destroyed  or  brought  away  every  thing  about  the 
place  which  belonged  to  the  enemy.    The  Britisli  loss  on  this 
occasion  was  3ft  killed  and  wounded,  and  6  missing.    The  ene» 
my  attempted  to  drive  the  British  troops  from  the  place,  but 
could  not  succeed,  and  they  afterwards  retired  from  the  place 
nmniolestcd.    In  order  to  arrest  tho  progress  of  re-enforce- 
RienU  constantly  advancing  to  the  American  army  on  the  Nia- 

S  Pfuben's  diapatcfa,  June  3£tbi 
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gara  firentier,  General  Prevost  resolved  to  make  a  cKver sion  o 
Lake  Champlain,  for  whick  pnipose,  he  detached  800  men. 
«Ki  also  the  crew  of  the  Waap^  lately  arrived  from  Hali&x  on. 
ier  l^e  coimnand  of  Lieut.  C6L  J.  Murray,  and  Capt.  Eve. 
ned^  #hi»e  kntmctioin  were^  to  bam  and  destroy  vessels  of 
enxj  descriptiony  and  property  of  whatever  kind  it  might 
bC)  which  belonged  to  the  goiwnunciit.  This  expedition  was 
attended  with  the  desired  success.  The  blockbouse,  arsenal 
barrack,  and  public  stor^ouses  at  Plattsburgh,  were  destroy. 
«d«  At  Champlain  town,  two  blockhouses  were  burnt,  and 
some  stores  destroyed;  and  at  Burlington,  4  vessels  were  de> 
•tnyed,  without  any  opposition  from  the  enemy;  whose  forc« 
in  this  quarter,  beaides  several  armed  vessels  of  considerable 
fane,  which  were  protected  by  formidable  batteries,,  amounted 
to  about  4000  men.*  y.fi  Axmiu^ratiu,  i.i   x./jiu<: 

By  the  activity  and  perseverance  of  Commodore  Oiauncev, 
the  Americana  had  at  last  succeeded,  in  obtaiiung  a  considera- 
te naval  force  on  Lai »  Ontario.  At  this  time,  it  amounted  to  I 
16  vessel  of  all  descri^ons;  carrying  121  guns,  and  manned 
with  picked  crews.  That  of  the  British,  under  Sir  James  Yeo, 
consisted  of  9  vesseU  of  all  descriptions,  carrying  98  guns, 
-With  this  superiority  of  force,  however*  the  enemy  could  not 
yet  undertake  any  operations  of  great  importance  with  securityj 
With  the  force  abeady  mentioned,  he  left  Sackct's  harbour,  (md| 
landed  a  considerable  force  at  York,  where  however,  th^y  i 
it  not  in  their  power  to  do  much  mischief;  except  liberating  tlie 
prisoners  ia  the  goal,  and  carrying  with  them,  3  soldiers  gu 
of  felony.  They  re-embarked  the  same  evening,  andlett  the] 
place;  and  next  dqr  relaoded»  and  returned  in  the  same  man'j 
aer.  What  plander  they  obtained,  was  principally  the  pro 
perty  of  indinduals.  From  York,  the  squadron  steered  for  th» 
Niagara  side  ojf  the  Lake.  On  the  11th  Sept.  tbe  squadron 
nnder  the  command  of  Sir  James  Yeo  met  with  them,  and  en^ 
deavonred  to  bring  them  to  action;  this,  the  enemy  svuide 
by 'making  the  best  of  Uieir  way;  and,  from  tlie  superiority  oy 


•  Sir  George  Fievosl's  IMipstcb,  Aug.  8th,  and  Murray  and  Ercrard's  Disj 
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Afgc  stflingt  *^  Wolf  was  the  only  vessel  of  Sir  James  Yeo's 
jggt,  which  could  come  up  with  them.  He  was  therefore 
glj^  to  give  up  the  pursuit;  but  suoceeded  in  cutting  off 
sod  captxxiagi  2  schooners,  of  2  guns  and  40  men  each;  an4 
(wooftheoiemy's  largest  schooners,  the  one  of  10,  end  the 
other  of  9  guns,  with  a  crew  of  50  men  each,  upset,  from  carry* 
ioff  too  great  a  press  of  sail,  and  nearly  all  on  board  peridbed. 

The  a|)ture  of  the  British  gun>brig  Boxer,  by  the  Americm 
ihip  Enterpriae,  of  near'y  an  eqnal  force,  after  a  severe  e»* 
aigement,  of  45  minutes,  which  event,  took  pkce  on  the  5tU 
Sept.  on  the  American  coast,  helped  to  raise  their  droopii^ 
nirits;  and  confirm  them  in  their  idea,  of  ultimately  vanquish* 
ing,  even  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.    It  was  «  miserable  foun* 
datioa  on  which,  to  build  their  hopes;  butjit  was  tl|e  pvily.fQunr 
^ion,  which  they  at  this  moment  had.     «.;>  '.^ft  v  •»  *-»'**  ^-      ••. 
Few  operations,  of  much  importance,  took  place  ibriNime 
time  on  the  Canadian  frontiers.    Sir  George  Prevost,  with  a 
force  of  2000  men,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  draw  the  A- 
snerican  force  of  4000  men,  stationed  at  Fort'Oeorge*  into  the 
open  country.    Some  skirnnshes  took  place  in  that  quarter,  at- 
tended with  considerable  loss  of  men;  but  without  any  impoiv* 
tant  results.    Ob  Lake  £rie^  however,  the  Americans  we&e 
more  successful.    Having  there  assembled  •  a  considerable  naval 
force,  consistiog  of  9  vesselsi  eanying  54iguns»  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Perry,  t^y  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
thde  British  force,  in  that  quarter,  after  a  smart  action,  fought 
on  the  lOth  Sept.    This  force  consisting  of  6  vessels,  carrying 
60|;uns,of  a  smaller  size  than  the  American,  2  brigs]and  vessels, 
S  schooners  and  a  sloop,  surrendered  to  the  enemy.    The  Bri- 
tish loss  was  11  kUled,  and  94  wounded.    The  ct^ture  of  these 
msels,  was  of.great  importance  to  the  enemy,  as  it  gave  him 
the  complete  command  of  Lake  ;Erie;  and  a  free  entrance  into 
tiie  British  dominions  on  the  northern  eoasts,  whenever  he 
found  it  convenient.    The  American  govevnment  saw  clearly, 
that  without  the  complete  command  of  the  Likeji,  they  could 
nevermakeauy  impression,  that  was  to  be  of  any  permanent 
nature  upon  Canada;  and  thera&ce^ctihfy.turafflchtir  vtteqtioi^ 
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to.  this  object,  in  the  most  serious  manner;  and,  as  we  shftU  pre. 
sently  see,  for  some  time  with  success. 

About  this  time,  Commodore  Rodgers  returned  from  a  5 
months  cruise  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  coasts  of  the  European  continent,  during  which  period 
his  whole  exploits  consisted  in  capturing  a  few  straggling  meN 
chant  vessels,  and  the  Highflyer  schooner,  a  tender,  belonffing 
to  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren's  fleet.  This  was  the  last  effort 
and  the  utmost  prowess  of  that  tremendous  hero,  who,  by  the 
strength  of  his  arm,  was  to  give  new  maritime  laws  to  the 
world. 

The  command  of  Lake  Erie,  enabled  the  Americans,  at  their 
pleasure,  to  land  a  large  -force  on  the  opposite  coast;  which 
compelled  Colonel  Proctor  to  abandon  Detroit,  and  Maiden* 
and  retreat  to  the  eastward,  which  he  accomplished,  with  con* 
siderable  loss;  having  been  compelled  to  disperse  his  army,  In 
different  directions;  many  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
about  60,  including  Iqdians,  killed  and  wounded.   These  places  I 
were  immediately  taken  possession  of,  by  the  division  of  the 
American  army,  under  General  Harrison.    On  Lake  Ontario 
also,  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  was  such,  as  rendered  hint  [ 
able  to  face  Sir  James  Yeo  in  that  quarter;  in  consequence  of  I 
which,  some  of  the  British  ships  with  provisions  and  re-enforce- 1 
ments,  from  Kingston  to  the  army,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,! 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  amongst  which,  were  the  two] 
schooners  taken  a  short  tune  before^  from  Chauncey's  squ8-i 
dron.    The  loss  oi  the  vessels,  was,  however,  a  trifling  eviiJ 
compared  to  the  loss  of  the  supplies;  these  could  not  be 
easily  replaced,  and  could  be  tran^^ported  in  no  other  way,  butl 
by  water.    The  conduct  of  Sir  James  Yeo  at  this  time,  de$er 
great  praise;  without  riskuig  the  safety  of  the  force  tinder  bii 
command,  he  contrived  to  do  the  enemy  all  possible  injury,  8ni| 
gave  him  much  trouble* 

The  greater  part  of  the  British  troops  having  been  detachei 
to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Canada;  the  Americans  colj 
lected  a  considerable  force,  consisting  of  7000  in&ntry,  and  20 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  General  Hampton,  accompani  j 
ed  by  General  Izard)  and  endeavoured  to  force  their  wav  t<i 
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Montreal)  from  their  position  on  Chatcauguay  Uiver.  At 
Montreal,  the  American  Generals  had  calculated,  that  they 
would  unite  their  forces  from  every  quarter,  and  march  direct* 
Iff  upon  Quebec;  in  which,  they  were  to  finish  the  campaign, 
and  the  possession  of  which,  they  conceived,  would  extirpate  Uie 
British  name  from  the  continent  of  America,  To  fulfill  their 
part  of  this  grand  design.  Generals  Hampton  and  Izard  ad- 
vanced, with  the  force,  already  mentioQiBd,  Scarcely  however, 
had  tfaey  passed  the  frontiers,  when  they  were  met  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men;  amounting  to  300,  the  advance  of  the  small  British 
force  Id  that  quarter.  This  det^nnined  band,  not  only  main- 
tained their  post,  but  after  a  severe  action,  in  >y]iich  the  enemy 
uffered  great  loss,  compelled  him  to  retreal,  covered  with 
« disgrace  and  defeat***  The  loss  of  the  American  army  was 
very  considerable,  not  only  from  the  fire  of  -the  British  troops, 
butoftbeir  own,  for  several  of  their  detached  parties  in  tho 
roods  fired  upon  cadi  other.  The  British  loss  wiis  only  3) 
lulled  and  wounded,  and  4  misi3ing.f 

Amongst  the  other  odious  principles,  advaneec]  by  the  Ame« 
rican  government^  and  stated  by  thern,  as  reasons,  for  embark- 
log  in  this  war,  one  was»  that  they  should  possess  the  privilege 
ofnaturahzing  by  their  acts,  the  subjects  of  Qther  States;  and 
by  this  make  them  as  much  subjects  of  Amei'ipa,  as  tliose 
born  in  that  country,  and  thereby  entitled  to  the  «nme  privi- 
leges, and  liable  to  perform  the  same  dutjp^t  Monstrous  as  this 
preposition  was,  and  dianiftric^Uy  opposite  to  every  law,  cus- 

D{  or  usages  that  had  been  allowed,  or  a^cted  upon  by  any 
I  nation  in  any  age,  sUU'  it  was  acted  upon,  by  the  Americans, 
I  Although  this  was  equally  inimical  to  the  iutercsts  of  every  pthcp 
j  pountry,  it  fell  partipulorly  hard  upon  Great  Britain,  from  the 
I  similarity  of  language  and  manners,  between  her  population, 
uid  those  of  the  United  States,  to  whiph  t}iei'e  was  a  constant 
leinigration  of  ilie  factious,  turbulent,  and  discontented  at  nil 
Itimes,  the  most  bitter  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  state  which 
w<i  them  birth.     These,-  the  Ainerlpan  government,  cullo^ 
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out  in  their  ranks,  armed,  and  sent  them  forth  to  conquer 
their  brethren,  and  to  overthrow  the  power  of  their  native  land. 
That  such  men,  if  taken,  deserved  death,  no  person  but  an  Ame- 
rican, would  have  denied.     Amongst  the  prisoners,  taken  by 
the  British,  were  found  many  of  these;  23  of  which,  were  re- 
cognised  as  such,  and  acknowledged  themselves,  to  be  British 
born  subjects.    These  were  arrested,  and  sent  to  England,  to 
be  tried  as  traitors  to  their  native  land.     The  American  go> 
vemment,  immediately  placed  an  equal  number  of  British  sol. 
diers  in  close  confinement;  declaring  that  their  lives  should  an< 
swer,  for  those  of  the  traitors  to  their  country,  arrested  and 
sent  to  England.     This  audacious  proceeding,  called  forth  from 
the  British  government,  the  most  peremptory  orders,  to  their 
officefs  employed  in  Canada,  to  imprison  double  the  number  of 
American  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers;*  and  to  in. 
flict  the  punishment  of  death  upon  them,  should  the  Americau 
government  dare  to  touch  the  lives  of  the  British  soldiers, 
whom  they  had  committed  to  prison.    This  firm  and  decided 
step,  however,  was  not  yet  sufficient,  to  arrest  the  career  of 
the  American  government  in  their  unjustifiable  conduct. 
)^  Every  attempt,  was  also  made  by  them,  to  blacken  the  Bri- 
tish character.     The  most  desperate  and  unblushing  falsehoods  i 
were  industriously  circulated,  with  regard  to  the  British  officers 
and  men,  both  in  the  army  and  navy,     Bohaparte,  while  he  j 
detested  Britain,  and  the  British  character,  yet,  treated  both| 
with  some  degree  of  respect;  but  his  more  ignorant,  and  un- 
principled friends,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  while  they] 
exceeded  him  in  the  first,  afforded  him  an  example  in  the  se<j 
cond.    The  fidelity  of  the  Canadians,  also  called  forth  their] 
rancour;  and  every  species  of  wanton  outrage  and  destructionJ 
against  both  their  persons  and  their  properties,  were  carrie 
into  effect,  wherever  the  American  arms  extended.    This  o(li< 
ous  system,  called  forth  the  indignation  of  the  British  govera^ 
ment;  and  the  most  peremptory  orders  were  given,  to  the  Brij 
tish  squadrons  off  the  American  coast,.<to  carry  on  the  war  will 
unmitigated  severity,  and  increased  rigour,  against  all  the  iai 
habitants  of  the  United  States. 
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While  Generals  Hampton  and  Izard,  were  attempting  to 
enter  the  British  territories  by  Chateauguay  River;  General 
Wilkinson  with  10,000  men  embarked  at  Sacket's  harbour,  in 
il)Oot  SOO  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  and  sailing  down  the  St. 
Liwrence,  on  the  3d  Nov.  he  advanced  to  Grenadier  Islandi 
HtTing  passed  Prescot  on  the  7th,  without  any  material  loss^ 
on  the  8th  he  landed  5000  men  at  Fort  Iroquois,  15  miles  from 
the  former  place.  Here,  he  was  joined  by  300  dragoons  from 
Hamilton,  and  this  united  force,  took  the  direction  of  Com- 
taU.  As  soon  as  these  movements  were  known,  the  49th  and 
89th  regimentS)  and  a  detachment  from  the  garriscm  of  Pres- 
cot, under  the  command  <^  Lieutenant  G)loncl  Pearson,  the 
vhole  amounting  to  800  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Morrison,  and  assissted  by  a  division  of 
guD'boats,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Mukaster  of  the 
Royal  Navy;  mardied  in  search  of  the  enemy..  On  the  10th 
they  met  him  near  Crystler's  farm,  20  miles  above  Cornwall, 
where  he  was  defeated;  and  the  British  troops  that  night  oc« 
cupied  the  ground  where  this  partial  engagement  took  place. 
The  enemy,  who  were  commanded  by  General  Boyd^.  perceiv- 
ing the  dangerous  situation  in  which  his  rashness  had  placed 
him,  began  his  retreat,  on  the  LIth,  followed  by  Colonel  Mor* 
risen,  and  hia  handful  of  men^  who.  annoyed  him  greatly..  la 
order  to  rid  himself  of  sucha  troublesome  opponent^  the  Ame- 
rican General  made  »  graiui  effort,  and  concentrating,  his  army,. 
immediately  advanced  against  the  British  force,  with  close  co* 
lomns  of  infantry,  supported  by  artillery.  Lieut..  Col.  Morri- 
son took  t^  a  good  position;  and,  with  his  small,  but  determm- 
cd  band,  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  engagement 
liegan  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon  became  ge- 
neral. The  attacks  of  die  enemy  were  incessant  and  severe, 
threatening  and  attempting  to  turn  both  wings  of  the  British 
force;  but  in  every  attempt^  he  was  most  gallantly  repulsed, 
and  at  last,  beaten  and  pursued. from  the  field  of  battle,  with  the 
loss  of  700  men,  killed,  and  wounded,  and  100  prisoners,*  with 
oQe  6  pounder  taken  from  him.     On  the  13th,  he  embarked 
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his  remaining  force,  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  tnd  crmseti 
bver  to  St.  llugin,  Irom  whence  he  proceeded  to  Salmon  River 
Tiic  Uritiiih  loss  in  this  brilliant  affair,  amounted  lo  22  killed 
liT  wounded,  and  12  missing.*  The  enemy  returned  into  the 
country,  around  Piattsburgh,  vrhcre  he  took  up  hu  winter 
quarters,  along  with  his  beaten  brethren,  Hampton  and  Izard. 
A  considerable  number  of  American  officers  of  rank,  werekilU 
ed  and  wounded.  The  result  of  this  action,  left  Canada  free 
from  any  serious  alarm,  during  the  opproaching  winter.  The 
enemy  under  General  M'Clure»  abandoned  Fort  George^  at 
Niagurtt,  which  was  immediately  taken  possession  of,  by  the 
British  forces.  The  enemy,  in  imitation  of  bis  mighty  alliei 
in  Europe,  and  even  exceeding  them,  in  audacity,  intended  to 
plunder  the  adjacent  country,  and  carry  off  the  loyal  inbabip 
tants;  but  the  rapid  advance  of  the  British  force^  under  Col 
Murray,  compelled  him  to  seek  his  satety  in  apvcci|utatcflight, 
previous  to  which,  they  had,  in  the  most  wantim  manner,  aiM 
at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year,  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Newark,  containing  159  houses  to  ashefs.fj 
At  the  same  time,  they  compelled  above  400  women  and  chii* 
dren,  to  be  mournful  spectators  of  the  d<istruction  of  their  all. 
Similar  to  this,  was  his  conduct  in  other  places— 'which  was] 
quickly  retaliated  by  orders  of  the  British  GencraU 

The  American  government,  per»isting  in  their  unjust  con* 
duct,  of  protecting  as  Americatt  citizens,  Britisli  born  subjectil 
taken  in  arms  agaiiMt  their  country,  had  ordered  46  Britishl 
officers,  to  be  put  in  close  confinement,  in  retaliation  for  thel 
same  nundxir,  placed  in  the  same  situation,  by  order  of  thel 
British  Government,  as  has  been  already  noticed.  This  con'j 
duct  of  the  American  government,  com]K>lled  tlvc  British  Ge>| 
ueral  to  place  an  ccpial  number  of  American  officers,  in  clos^ 
confinement,  to  await  the  fate  of  those  British  subjects,  so  rashly 
und  unjustifiably  imprisoned  by  the  Americans.:!: 

The  campaign  in  America,  was  now  at  an  end  for  the  scn< 
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^.   Two  yciti  had  elapsed,  and  every  effort  of  the  Ameri'rail 
jovetnment,  in  pursuit  of  their  favourite  object,  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  had  been  completely  frustrated.     I  say  completely^ 
|)ecaaie  the  trifling  advantages  which  they  had  gained  about 
Detroit,  could  by  uo  means  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent 
tdvantage.    The  whole  of  this  had  been  performed  by  a  hand- 
fiil  of  Dritkh  troops,  under  every  disadvantage.     Tlie  conduct 
ofthesc  brave  men,  deserves  the  greatest  applause  and  grati-^ 
tade,  from  their  fellow  subjects.    These  actions,  though  lost 
loidst  the  stupendous  occurrences,  which  were  daily  taking 
place  in  Europe;  were  not  the  less  honourable  and  useful  to 
their  country.     They  preserved  a  most  valuable,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  vulnerable  portion  of  the  British  empire,  from 
the  lawless  rage  of  a  rancorous  enemy;  who  detest  our  name 
and  our  nation,  although  the  latter  gave  them  birth.     The  con- 
doctofall  the  British  troops,  officers  and  men,  were  not  sur> 
passed  by  any  of  their  fellow-countr^'men)  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Moddison  indeed  dwelt  with 

I  triumph,  upon  the  brilliant  success,  with  which  the  American 

I  arms  had  been  crowned  by  sea  and  land  during  the  campaign; 

I  with  what  justice  any  rational  observer,  may  soon  determine. 

I  Except  his  success  at  sea,  merely  of  a  partial  and  isolated  na* 

tare,  and  that  on  Lake  Erie,  of  what  had  the  American  Prcsi- 

Neiit  to  boast?  Every  where  else,  he  was  baffled  and  defeated, 

with  shame  and  disgrace.     His  trade  was  ruined,  his  expenses 

great  and  increasing,  for  no  just  object,  and  in  an  unhallowed 

[rausc.    He,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and  wanted  to  per<- 

iuade  the  American  people  into  the  same  belief  as  himself. 

I  According  to  him,  war  was  absolutely  necessary,  to  increase  the 

Iprospcrity  and  greatness  of  the  Uiiited  States;  and,  so  far  from 

[being  an  evil,  was  attended  with  increasing  good.*     "  Such  is 
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'  This  wai  precisely  the  language  of  the  demons,  who  hatched  the  French  Revo- 
llutiori.  Brissot  fn  1792,  told  the  Convention,  "  that  war  was  a  real  benefit  to  the 
Itition,  and  that  the  only  evil  they  had  to  dread,  was  tlie  not  having  war."— AH  the 
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the  favoured  skuation  (said  he)  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
calamities  of  the  contest,  into  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  j 
«iter,  are  mitigated,  by  improvements,  and  advantages,  (^•(dick  j 
ihe  contest  itself  is  the  source."*    While  mankind  in  general 
who  professed  (o  follow  freedom  as  thegi'eatest  good,  and  peace 
38  the  greatest  blessing;  considered  the  increase  of  military 
measures,  as  an  evil,  which  could  hardly  be  borne,  even  under 
the  greatest  necessity;  Mr.  Maddison  considered  the  pursuit 
and  dissemination  of  these  principles  in  America,  as  the  greatest  I 
blessing.    "  By  diffusing  through  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the] 
elements  of  military  discipline  fuid  instrnctioii,  ^  aucmfn/.] 
ing  and  distributing  waiiike  preparations  applicable  to  futur\ 
ttf«,f  a  greater  respect  for  our  rights,  and  a  longer  duration  o^ 
our  future  peace,  are  promised,  than  could  be  expected,  with-j 
out  these  proofe  of  the  national  character  and  resources."  ThisI 
was  precisely  the  doctrine  of  Napoleon,  diffuse,  said  he,  military 
principles  and  preparaticms,  through  the  minds  of  the  mass  ( 
the  population,  over  which  I  rule,  and  if  not  applicable  for  tli^ 
present^  they  will  be  for  Jitture  use    I  will  thereby  become  i 
Emperor,  and  Europe  my  slave — *<  In  fine,"  said  Mr.  Maddk 
son,  "  the  war  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  is  illustrating  the  am 
city  and  the  destiny  of  the  United  States,  to  be  a  great, 
flourishing,  and  a  powerful  nation — and  we  may  humbly  rti 
pose  our  trust  in  the  smiles  of  Heaven  in  so  righteous  a  cnuse.'l 
Peace  had  hitherto  been  accounted  tlie  only  road,,  tu  lead  a  na 
tion  to  true  greatness  and  prosperity.     The  French  Revolutiod 
and  French  priuc^les  had  inculcated  a  different  lesson.   Sucj 
cess  had  apparently  attended  their  objects,  in  order  to  rendcj 
their  discomfiture  mor«  signal — the  retribution  more  fatal  of 
their  heads.  ,,    ^.        ' 

The  American  army  having  suffered  much  fVom  disease  anj 
desertion,  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  forced  to  take  ij 
their  winter  quarters,  were  compelled,  about  the  middle 
February,  to  abandon  their  position  in  advance,  after  havini 
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l,gfited  and  destroyed  their  blockhouses  and  barracks,  which 
lad  been  constructed  at  a  great  expense.    The  whole  retreat- 
^  to  Plattsburgh,  where  General  Wilkinson  establkhed  his 
JKid-qoarters.     There  the  enemy  remained  till  the  opening  of 
I  the  Spring  again  called  him  forth  to  action,  with  fresh  forces 
nd  greater  means.     His  first  attempt  was  against  the  British 
I  force  stationed  in  advance  on  the  Rechdieu  river.     On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  March,  181 4*,  the  outposts  of  the  commu" 
I  nkatiop  leading  from  Odell  Town  to  Burtonvillc  and  La  Colle 
jill,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  under  General  Wilkinson. 
I  The  picquets  fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  disputing  the 
lag  the  enemy  advanced,  who  directed  his  force  against 
I  die  post  of  >La  Colle.    After  an  obstinate  engagement,  th^  ene- 
my weK  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat 
by  the  road  to  Odell  Town.    The  British  troops  engaged  were 
the  13th  regiment,  a  company  of  Canadian  fencibles,  and  a 
I  company  of  voltigeurs,  the  whole  under  the  «.ommand  of  Lieu- 
Ittnant  Colonel  Williams  and  Major  Hancock,  aided  by  some 
[•boats  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Pring  and  Lieuten- 
int  Creswick  of  the  Royal  navy.     The  British  loss  was  11  kill- 
led,  46  wounded,  and  4  missing.    On  the  side  of  the  enemy 
[the  loss  was  much  more  severe. 

On  the  4th  May,  Sir  James  Yeo  sailed  from  Kingston  with 
[the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  on  the  5th  he  appeared  off 
lOswego,  which  he  immediately  commenced  the  bombardment  oil 
jAiler  being  repulsed,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  landing  a  number 
lof  troops,  when  the  place  surrendered.  The  barracks  and  all 
Ithepublic  property  in  the  place  were  destroyed,  and  several 
jmselswere  scuttled  and  sunk.  Having  performed  this  im- 
Iportant  service,  the  British  abandoned  the  place  and  re>em- 
prked.  The  Americans  acknowledged  a  loss  of  54  men,  kil- 
and  wounded,  and  calculated  the  loss  on  shore  at  40,000 
bllars.  On  the  ocean,  success,  for  some  time,  equally  bal- 
oced,  at  last  settled  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  The  Eper- 
m  sloop,  afler  a  severe  engagement,  was  captured  by  the  A- 
locrican  ship,  Peacock;  and  the  American  sloop,  Frolick,  by 
tie  British  ship,  Orpheus.  The  American  ship,  Argus,  of  20 
was  tak?n  in  the  St.  George's  channel,  by  the  British 
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sloop  of  war,  Pelican,  J.  F.  Maples,  after  an  obstinate  acJ 
tion,  in  which  the  American  vessel  was  carried  by  boai 
ing.    The  Essex  American  frigate,   commanded  by  Captain 
Porter,    had  been  detached  to  cruize  in  the  South  Paci, 
iic  Ocean,  along  the  West  coast  of  South  America.    Ther 
she  did  much  mischief  among  the  British  trading  ships  jni 
that  part  of  the  world,  which,  since  the  peace  with  Spain  I 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  meet  any  enemy  in  that  i 
quarter.    The  Essex  had  finished  her  cruize,  and  was  preparJ 
ing  to  return  to  the  United  States,  richly  laden  with  tlieplunj 
der  she  had  preserved  ii'om  the  vessels  she  had  destroyed. 
the  28th  May,  the  British  frigate,  Phcebe,  Captain  HillyarJ 
and  Cherub  sloop  of  war,  which  had  been  detached  in  search 
of  her,  at  last  found  her  out  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso  in  Chili] 
The  Essex  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  could  not  effect  it. 
ter  a  desperate  action  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  she  was  compelJ 
led  to  strike  her  colours  to  the  British  ships,  having  sustaine 
a  loss  of  160  men  killed  and  wounded.     On  the  part  of  i 
British,  only  1 5  were  killed  and  wounded.   The  Essex  was  a  frij 
gate  of  the  largest  class,  carrying  46  guns,  and  her  capture  wa 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  interests 
Britain.  '    v       •  -  i  r 

. ':  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  in  the  Tonant  of  84  guns,had  by  thij 
time  been  appointed  the  successor  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warrei^ 
in  the  command  of  the  British  naval  force  off  the  coast  of  Ameij 
ica.    This  brave  officer  had  only  one  duty  to  attend  to;  namel)! 
to  fight  the  enemies  of  his  country.    The  number  of  vessels  un 
der  his  command  were  very  considerable,  and  he  made  the  mo^ 
vigorous  preparations  to  use  them  with  effect.    One  of  his  fir 
aces  after  his  arrival  at  Bermuda  was,  to  issue  a  proclaitiatioij 
laying  the  whole  coast  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mii 
sissippi  to  the  borders  of  Novia  Scotia,  under  the  strict* 
blockade.     The  British  nhips  of  war  surrounded  their  coostl 
occupied  the  mouths  of  their  principal  rivers  and  bays,  so  tbj 
nothing  could  pass  except  a  number  of  desperate  advcnturef 
in  privateers,  who  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  British  ships dii 
ing  the  night,  or  in  thick  weather.     The  utmost  alarm  ad 
anxiety  prevailed  along  the  whole  American  coastj  and  atni 


Bierdtts  points  active  preparations  were  making  to  resist  atay 
serious  attempt  which  the  British  had  in  view. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  appalling  intelligence  from 
Europe  reached  them,  of  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies, 
and  the  complete  overthrow  of  their  mighty  ally*  whose  machi- 
avelian  policy  had  led  them  into  this  drea^ul  and  unprofitable 
struggle.     The  accounts  of  the  former  event  reached  them 
first,  which,  though  not  very  agreeable  intelligence,  yet  they 
bore  with  the  best  grace  possible;  consoling  themselves  with  the 
pleasing  idea,  that  though  Bonaparte  had  lost  his  capital  still  it 
was  iiot  his  Empire;  and  that  his  talents  and  resources  would, 
I  nevertheless,  soon  vanquish  all  his  opponents^  and  annihilate 
Uthc  armies  which  had  invaded  France*     So  the  American 
rovernmcnt  calculated  to  the  last  moment)  till  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  dethronement  of  their  august  ally, 
tore  the  veil  of  folly  and  confidence  from  their  eyes,  and  shew- 
ed them  dangers  which  had  never  once  entered  into  their  cal- 
Ulations.    They  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  whole  energies 
lof  Great  Britain,  to  whom  Europe  owed  so  much,  that  Ameri-* 
lea  could  scarcely  expect  one  voice  could  be  raised  in  their  be- 
lliilf,  to  intercede  for  them,  with  a  power,  who,  when  she  stood 
p  last  prop  of  sinking  Europe,  they  had  basely  and  unjustly 
ued  themselves  against  to  destroy.     But,  still)  Maddison 
1  too  much  pride  to  yield  or  confess  his  error.     He  endea- 
ured,  with  all  his  might,  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  A- 
itrican  people  to  meet  the  force  which,  he  was  well  aware, 
uld  soon  be  put  in  motion  against  him.     Every  effort  was, 
efore,  to  be  made  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  Canada,  be* 
jite  the  arrival  of  any  considerable  re-enforcements  to  the 

1  army. 

j  No  sooner  had  the  treaty  of  Paris  sealed  the  repose  of  Eu- 

ie,than  the  British  mir'stera  took  instant  measures  totrans-* 

120)000  men  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington's  army,  from 

(Garonne  to  Canada.     Transports  and  ships  of  war  were 

Atcbed  to  Bourdcnux  with  the  greatest  speed,  to  take  the 

ps  oti  board  and  to  proceed  to  America.     But,  notwith* 

iling  every  exertion,  it  was  obvious,  that  before  their  arriv- 

|ittiic  scene  of  action^  atld  before  the  supplies  and  every  re> 
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quisite  hecessary  for  such  an  army  were  organised  and  estab. 
lished  in  the  interior  parts  of  Canada,  that  the  season  would  be 
too  far  advanced  for  them  to  do  much  harm  to  the  Americans 
during  that  campaign.  Without  adverting  to  this  circum- 
stance, the  public  expectations  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
that  America  would  now  meet  the  punishment  she  so  riciily 
deserved. 

The  American  government,  however,  endeavoured  to  anti- 
cipate the  British  in  their  operations  in  that  quarter.    Per.  I 
einptory  orders  were  sent  to  their  Generals  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Canada  if  possible.     Accordingly,  on  Sunday  the  I 
Sd  July,  a  very  large  American  force  crossed  the  river  at  the! 
ferry  opposite  BInck  Rock,  and  drove  in  the  picqucts  of  the! 
garrison  of  Fort  Erie.    The  en«ny  took  up  a  strong  positionJ 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river  Niagara.    Major  Gener 
Hial,  who  commanded  the  British  troops  in  this  quarter, 
tng  with  him  the  lOOdtli  regiment,  the  light  companies  of  thJ 
Hoyal  Scots  and  the  King's  regiment,  in  all,  1,500  regulan 
with  300  Indians  and  some  Canadian  militia,  determined  to: 
tack  the  enemy  in  the  position  he  had  taken,    llie  attack  too 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  5th;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ud 
most  efforts  of  the  British  army,  they  were  compelled  to  retre 
with  considerable  loss.     The  enemy's  force  was,  perhaps,  tij 
pie  theirs,  and  consisted  of  6000  men,  with  a  formidable  tra 
t)f  artillery.    The  British  army  made  good  its  retreat  toChi^ 
pawa,  where  it  was  joined  by  re-«nforcements  from  York.  To 
retreat  was  conducted  in  excellent  order,  and  without  the  loj 
of  any  prisoner^,  except  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  not 
removed.     The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  i95  men  kiilj 
^nd  wounded.     Lieutenant  Colonel  the  Marquis  of  IVecddij 
Xiieutenant  Colonel  Gordon,  and  Captain  Holland,  were] 
fnong  the  woiinded.*     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  also] 
vere.     Previous  to  this  action.  Fort  Erie  surrendered  by  i 
tulation  to  the  enemy  on  the  Sd,  with  a  garrison  of  150  meij 

In  the  meantime,  an  expedition  fitted  out  at  Bermuda,  I 
«d  and  todc  possession  of  Moose  island,  and  other  is 
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(hebay  cf  Passamaquoddy,  in  the  Nprth  West  side  of  the  bay 

of  Fundy.    The  naval  part  of  this  expedition  was  under  the 

command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  of  the  llamillies  cf  74  guns, 

gndthe  military  under  Lieutenant  General  Sherbrooke,  and 

consisted  of  the  102d  regiment  and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal 

artillery.    The  enemy  were  completely  unprepared  to  meet 

this  attack,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  U6  men,  capitulate* 

(d  without  resistance.     Moose  island  is  about  four  miles  long, 

and  contains  .1,500  inhabitants.     The  militia  were  250.     It 

was  a  dreadful  nest  for  privateors,  which  annoyed  the  British. 

trade  severely  in  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Laurence.    >  >  .  ,, 

General  Kial,  continuing  to  be  pressed  by  the  American  ar- 
I  my  under  General  Brown«  much  superior  in.  numbers,  fell  back 
from  Chippawa  to  the  position  of  Lundy's  foot,  near  the  falls 
of  Niagara.    Here  General  Drummond,  with  re-enforcements, 
Lined  him.    The  enemy  made  no  attempt  against  his  position 
I  till  the  25th  July.     On  that  day  he  attacked  the  British  forces. 
(The contest  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary;  but  at  length  Brit- 
llsb  bravery  prevailed.     The. enemy  were  defeated  witii  the  loss 
lof  1,500  men,  and  were  pursued  by  General  Drummond  to 
jFort  Erie.    The  enemy's  force  with  which  he  attacked,  a^ 
InoiiDted  to  5000  men;  while,  on  the  side  of  the  British,  the 
e,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  was  only  1,()00;  and 
itii  commencement  re-enforced  to  2,800,  of  all  descrip- 
The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  was  84>  killed,  559 
nded,  193  missing,  and  42  prisoners.    General  Rial  was 
nunded  and  taken  prisoner,  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's  caval> 
^f,  which  hail  obtained  a  momentary  possession  of  the  road^ 
I  the  side  of  the  Americans,  Generals  Brown  and  Scot  were 
ng  the  wounded.     The  Americans  made  the  most  desper- 
attempts  to  carry  the  British  lines,  but  were  ultimately  com*' 
lely  worsted.     They  acknowledge  that  their  loss  was  great, 
Ithat  it  amounted  to  672  killed  and  119  missing.    "  Of  su 
lermined  a  nature,"  said  General  Drummond,  "  were  these 
£ks  directed  against  our  guns,  that  out  artillerymen  were 
onetted  in  the  act  of  loading;  and  the  muzzles  of  the  cne- 
fs  guns  were  advanced  within  a  few  yardi»  of  ours*"*     From 
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the  darkness  of  the  niglit,  and  the  closeness  with  which  the  I 
guns  were  engaged,  of  two  pieces  taken  from  the  Americans 
one  was  actually  exchanged  by  our  troops,  by  which  means 
the  enemy  obtained  one  of  the  British  guns  instead  of  bis 


own. 


The  Americans  took  refuge  in  Fort  Erie,  and  under  covcrl 
of  that  place.     Thither  General  Drummond  followed  themj 
On  the  night  of  the  11th  August,  two  of  the  enemy's  armc 
schooners  were  taken  in  the  most  gallant  style,  under  the  cuDsj 
of  the  fort,  by  a  party  of  seamiui  and  marines,  under  the  com^ 
inund  of  Captain  Dobb's  of  the  Royal  navy.     In  conseciuenc 
of  this  success,  a  general  attack  took  place  against  the  cnemy'^ 
forts  and  entrenchments,  on  the  15th.     Tlie  attack  was  inad 
in  the  most  determined  manner.     The  Americans  defeiide 
fhemselves  with  great  obstinacy.     British  valour,  however,  sufl 
mounted  every  obstacle;  the  entrenchments  were  taken,  and  th 
guns  turned  against  the  barrack  block  house,  the  only  rcmaid 
ing  refuge  which  the  enemy  had}  and  the  place  was  uponth 
point  of  being  carried,  when  an  accidental  explosion  took  plaq 
in  one  of  the  batteries  in  possession  of  the  British  troops,  wbid 
did  great  ml  ^hief  among  the  assailants.     A  great  numbcn 
valuable  olliccrs  and  men  lost  their  lives  at  this  moment.  Til 
remainder  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  became  intimidatei 
Night  increased  the  horrors  of  the  scene.    The  enemy  took  i 
vantage  of  the  consternation  which  this  fatal  accident 
spread  among  them,  and  returning  to  the  combat,  succeeded] 
driving  back  the  British  troops,  who  suffered  a  severe 
Fifty-seven  were  killed,  309  wounded,  and  89  missing,  a  gn 
many  of  whom  were  afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been  kill 
and  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  conuderalj 
but  not  particularly  stated.      Amongst  the  British  olliol 
who  fell  on  this  untbrtunate  occasion  were.  Colonel  Scut,i 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Drummond,  nephew  to  the  General. 
Americans  boasted  loudly  of  this  affair,  where,  if  they  eari 
fame,  the  British  army  suffered  no  dishonour, 

Xheir  triumph  was,  however,  of  short  duration;  and  thej 
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jeat  which  the  British  army  had  sustained  at  Erie,  was  amply 
(ompensatcd  for,  by  decisive  success  in  another  quarter.    A 
considerable  number  oi'  troops  having  arrived  at  Bermuda,  un- 
jer  tlie  command  of  tliat  brave  officer,  General  Ross,  Admiral 
Coclnanc  proceeded  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and 
tliis  force,  to  the  coast  of  America.     There  he  joined  Admiral 
Cockburn  in  the  Chesapeake;   and,  with  their  united  force, 
forming  a  formidable  squadron,  a  plan  was  laid,  to  capture  the 
American  capital.     For  this  purpose,  the  fleet,  with  the  land 
forces  on  board,  proceeded  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  the 
PaluxcHt.  The  Americans  had  no  force  which  could  oppose  this. 
naval  armament.     The  fleet,  therefore,  proceeded  without  op- 
position, having  previously  detached  a  squadron  to  alarm  the 
Mutli-west  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy.     The  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  Ameri- 
can government,  at  the  approach  of  this  armament  against  the 
seat  of  their  power,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  desci'ib- 
ed.  Troops  were  assembled,  in  all  haste,  round  the  environs  of 
the  capital;  and  every  preparation,  that  the  shortness  of  the 
time  would  allow,  was  made  to  resist  the  British.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  armament  advanced.     On  the  19th,  the  troops  were 
bnded  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent;  and  began  their  march 
to  the  American  capital.     On  the  21st,  they  reached  Notting- 
liam,  and  on  the  22d  Marlborough.    Admiral  Cockburn,  with 
the  tenders  and  boats  of  the  fleet,  proceeded  up  the  river,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  American  flotilla  there  stationed,  under 
I  tlie  command  of  Commodore  Barney.    The  marines  were  land- 
I  td,  and,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Robbyns,  directed  to 
attack  on  the  land  side,  in  order  to  withdraw  the  enemy's  at- 
tention from  the  force  advancing  against  him  up  the  river.    No 
I  fiooner,  however,  had  the  British  vessels  made  their  appearance, 
iQ  Commodore  Barney  ^set  fire  to  the  whole  flotilla,  which 
[consisted  of  17  vessels;  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
were  all  consumed.    The  Commodore's  ship,  was  a  large  arm- 
ed vessel,  and  the  others  gun-boats,  with  two  guns  each,  of  18 
pd  32  pounders,  with  a  crew  of  40  men  to  the  boats,  carrying 
1 18  pounders;  and  60  to  those  carrying  32  pounders.  Above  thii* 
ttotilln,  and  undpr  its  protection,  lay  13  merchant  schooners^, 
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•ome  of  which,  not  being  worth  bringing  away,  were  burnt,  and 
the  remainder  brought  off,  with  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco, 
which  was  found  in  the  adjacent  towns.  This  severe  loss,  8u». 
tained  by  the  enemy,  was  accomplished  withdut  any  loss  what- 1 
ever,  on  the  part  of  the  British.    .';    i  v-  I-^'Axssj::  . 

On  the  23d,  the  array  proceeded  towards  Washington,  aii0 
bivouacked  on  the  night  of  the  23d.  At  day-light,  on  the24tl^| 
the  troops  again  commenced  their  march;  and,  at  Bladensburg, 
first  came  in  siglit  of  the  enemy.    His  force  was  from  8  to  9000 
men,  posted  "  on  ground  he  Iiad  chosen,  as  best  adapted  tor] 
him  to  defend,  where  he  had  time  to  erect  batteries,  and  con< 
cert  all  his  measures."*     Fatigued  as  the  British  army  was,! 
from  its  previous  harassing  marches,  it  did  not  hesitate  a  mo-| 
ment  to  attack  the  enemy.     Washington  lay  before  them,  tbl 
prize  of  their  success.     The  attack  was  impetuous  and  irresistiJ 
ble.    The  enemy  was  driven  from  his  guns..    His  first  line  foil 
back  upon  the  second,  which  was  attacked  by  the  bayonet,  put] 
to  flight,  and  completely  routed;  all  his  artillery,  sjnounting  to 
10  pieces,  fell  into  the  ^  >nds  of  the  conquerors;  but  therapiJ 
dity  of  his  flight,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  pre 
vented  many  prisoners  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Brin 
tish.     The  enemy's  force  was  commanded  by  Gen.  WinderJ 
and  was  composed  of  troops,  drawn  from  Baltimore,  and  Pcn<j 
sylvania.    The  advance  of  the  British  army,  consisting  of  150 
men,  was  only  engaged,  and  decided  the  fate  of  WusbingtonJ 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  was  6i  killed,  and  m 
wounded.    The  General  having  given  the  army  two  hours  ia 
rest,,  again  proceeded  towards  Washington;  where  all  was  con<^ 
fusion,  consternation  and  alarm.    Maddison,  who  had  been  i 
spectator  of  the  action,  where  his  troops  were  defeated,  fled,  witH 
all  the  members  of  government  from  that  city,  which  his  iblli 
and  ambition,  had  laid  open  to  destruction.     It  was  dark  In 
fore  the  British  troops  reached  the  place.     Upon  entering  tin 
town,  they  were  attacked  by  a  brisk  fire  of  musquetry  from  th^ 
Cqpitol,  and  two  other  houses.     These  were  instantly  storme 
«nd  set  on  fire.    The  town  then  submitted.    Previous  to 
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Igbt,  the  enemy  had  set  fire  to  the  navy  dock-yard,  containing 
a  vast  quantity  of  naval  stores,  about  20,000  stand  of  arms;  a 
jiigjteof  the  l8t  class,  ready  for  launching,  a  sloop  of  war,  laf- 
jmroff  it,  and  the  fort  which  protected  it.     He  also  destroyed 
thetwo  bridges  over  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river,  appre- 
hending the  attack  from  that  quarter.     The  British  army  com- 
menced the  destruction  of  all  the  other  public  buildings,  and 
pablic  property  in  the  place.     The  President's  palace,  tlie  trea- 
airy,the  war-office,  two  rope-yards,  of  great  extent  and  value; 
in  immense  (luantity  of  ammunition  and  ordnance  stores,  and 
iboat  200  pieces  oi'  artillery  of  various  calibre,  were  totally  de- 
itroyed.    In  short,  not  a  particle  of  public  property  of  any  de- 
tcription,  escaped  destruction.   The  British  army,  having  com- 
pleted the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  rc-embat-ked  at  dieir 
itiittre,  without  the  smallest  molestation,  and  proceeded  on  ano- 
ther destination;  having  previously,  to  their  abandoning  the 
Patuxent,  taken  both  Alexandria,  and  Fort  Washington;  the 
one  situated  above,  and  the  other  below  tlie  capital;  in  which 
places,  they  also,  cither  destroyed,  or  carryed  off,  every  kind  of 
public  property,  or  what  was  afloat  in  the  river.     Tlie  number 
tf  vessels  taken,  amounted  to  71.*     The  loss  sustained  by  the 
Americans  at  Washington,  was  estimated  5,000,000  dollars. 
The  squadron  which  had  been  detached  up  the  Chesapeake, 
|der  the  command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  of  the  Menelaus,  in 
lerto  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  call  it  ofTirom 
le  main  point  of  attack,  had  been  successful  in  different  attacks 
iinst  the  enemy.     Advancing  however,  too  far,  he  was  led 
die  night  of  the  SOth,  to  attack  a  division  of  the  enemy,  en- 
iinped  at  Bellair,  which  proved  much  stronger  than  he  had 
1  it  to  be.     Nevertheless,  the  small  force  under  his  com- 
id,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  enemy;  but  while  in  the  act 
inimuting  his  men,  and  leading  them  to  the  attack,  this  brave 
'.et  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a  short  time  after- 
Is.   The  British  force,  then  under  the  command  of  Henry 
e,  acting  commander  of  the  Menelaus,  retreated  from  the 
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I'Cochnuio,  Cockburn,  wid  Rom's  Dispatches,  August  22d,  27tb,  SOth,  and 
(ember  2d,  2814. 
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field  of  battle,  from  which  they  had  pursued  the  cticihV,  anil  I 
carrying  off  their  wounded,  rc-embarked  in  safety,  and  without 
molestation.     Their  loss  was  31  killed  and  wounded.*    'fbel 
enemy's  force  was  four  times  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
BriUsh. 

The  capture  of  Washinj^ton,  and  destruction  of  all  the  pub- J 
lie  buildings,  and  property  in  the  place,  was  a  severe  blow  to] 
American  prosperity,  and  a  cutting  rebuke  to  their  vanity.    Toi 
call  off  the  public  attention  and  indignation,  from  his  disrrraccj 
and  humiliation,    Maddison,   and   hi^  adherents,  loaded  thej 
character  of  the  British  troops  employed  in  this  brilliant  expcJ 
ditton,  with  every  species  of  reproach,  and  accused  them  of  ever 
species  of  crime  and  atrocity.     It  was  asserted,  that  every  kind 
of  private  property  was  plundered  and  destroyed;  and,  that! 
during  the  time  they  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  that  they 
committed  every  crime,  which  could  disgrace  the  man  or  thd 
soldier.     Although  his  own  countrymen,  who  were  eve-witij 
nesscs,  to  what  he  indeed,  had  not  the  couras^e  to  face,  vavi 
the  lie  to  such  assertions  and  foul  calumnies;  and  declared,  tha 
the  conduct  of  the  British  troops,  was  most  honourable  and 
humane;  and,  that  all  the  outrages  against  private  persons  and 
property,  which  had  been  committed,  were  perpetrated  by  thi 
American  rabble  of  Washington  themselves;  still  the  Presidenj 
continued,  solemnly,  publicly,  and  officially,  to  assert  the  conj 
trary.     The  conduct,  of  the  warriors  of  Britain,  was  deplete 
as  equal  to  that  of  barbarians  of  the  rudest  age;  and  their  de 
struction  of  the  public  buildings,  and  works  of  Art,  at  Wad 
ington,  was  described,  as  placing  them  upon  a  level  with 
Genseric  and  Attila.     Even  if  these  accounts  had  been  true,  i 
they  were  not,  it  was  not  a  little  curious,  to  hear  the  outcrt 
these  men  raised  against  such  proceedings;  who,  in  their  vcij 
cause  of  going  to  war,  and  in  all  their  public  pursuits,  decia^ 
ed,  that  they  wanted  to  assimilate  tlie  war  on  the  ocean,  to  ^b 
on  the  land;  and  that  in  the  future,  both  should  be  carried  ( 
upon  the  same  principles.    Yet,  these  men,  thought  it  no  crin 
to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy  the  works  of  Art  on  the  ocean,  ai^ 

*  Crease**  Oiipatch  to  Admiral  Cochrane,  Srpt  1st,  lbl4. 
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these  tooj  when  ihey  were  hot  public  property,  as  the  efifects 
destroyed  at  Washington  were,  but  private  property  in  every 
shape,  Tlie  Americans,  however,  were  not  single  in  their  ex- 
clamations and  abuse,  against  Britain,  for  thi»  conduct  pursued 
at  Washington.  The  same  strain  was  eagerly  adopted,  by  the 
inst,  humane,  and  honest  people  of  Paris;'  who  could  scarcely 
find  words  sufficiont  to  express  their  horror  and  detestation  of 
such  conduct;.  The  deeds  of  Caligula  were  mild— ^thc  acts  of 
Genseric,  the  conduct  of  Attila,  the  deeds  of  Robespierre,  were 
iust  and  humane,  compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at 
Washington.  Nothing  Irad  ever  been  done,  to  compare  to  it, 
except  the  deeds  of  their  foreseeing  Emperor  Bonaparte,  when 
be  was  in  Russia  and  other  places**^  These  lads  of  Paris,  must 
hate  bad  memories,  or  they  cannot  but  remember,  that  France 
set  worse  men  loose  on  Europe,  than  even  the  Imperial  Napole- 
on, It  is  not,  that  I  wish  to  defend  the  character  of  my  coun- 
tn',  by  stating  that  the  conduct  of  her  former  inveterate  foes, 
was  more  disgraceful  than  hers.  The  conduct  of  Britain  at 
Washington,  requires  no  defence;  it  was  perfectly  just,  merci- 
ful and  humane;  but  it  calls  forth  the  deepest  indignation,  to 
see  the  press  of  Paris,  so  distort  facts,  in  order  to  reduce  our 
national  character,  to  a  level  with  their  own,  in  the  ways  of 
I  widechicss.     In  vain  will  they  attempt  to  lay  all  their  conduct 

•.  .   .  ■  ;■  • '  j'-'i      " 

"  ThuK,  then,  the  war  is  prosecuted  in  the  New  World,  with  the  same  character 
I  i(fui7,  as  fur  so  long  a  period,  spread  desolation  over  the  Old.  Was  it  intended  to 
IbmishA/m  with  an  excuse,  who  was  justly  charged  with  trampling  under  foot  all 
I  IlKise  principles,  by  imitating  his  barbarous  example."  &c.  &c.    Journal  des  Debatst 

"  How  could  a  nation  etmnently  civilized,  conduct  itself  at  Washington,  with  as 
Indi  baritarity  as  the  old  banditti  of  Attila  and  Genseric?  Is  not  this  act,  -of  atro- 
I  WIS  vengeance,  a  crime  against  all  humanity?"  Robespierre,  and  itie  wretched  Sana 
!CuiottM,and  Revolutionary  Vandals,  who  devastated  France  in  1795,  are  devoted 
Ikthe  etecrotiun  of  ages.  These  men  were  produced  by  the  fury  of  the  Revolution. 
itthatfrom  the  iMsom  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  worKI,  there 
lid  go  fortli,  a  military  chief,  who,  without  any  of  those  violent  passions  that 
«h  the  understanding,  should  have  imitated  the  fury  of  the  most  savage  hordes* 
1  nude  war,  not  upon  his  enemies,  but  upon'  columns  of  temples,  public  edifices 
ipalaccs;  that  he  should  have  devastated,  for  the  pleasure  of  devastating;  who 
ncontcmplHtcalltliis,  without  grief  apd  indignation."  Journal  de  Paris,  Oct.6tb, 
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and  their  crimes  to  the  £xile  of  Elba.  Bad  as  he  was,  there 
were  many  thousands  no  better  in  France;  and  he  has  told  v% 
that  there  were  many  much  worse.  Let  them  turn  to  the  26th 
Bulletin,  and  sec  what  advice,  his  Marshals  and  army  gave  him 
when  in  Russia;  namely,  to  burn  the  remainder  of  Moscow 
and  lay  waste  all  the  country,  within  20  leagues  of  Moscow 
which  containal  9000  castles,  4000  country  houses,  and  2000 1 
villages.  This  savage  advice,  even  he  rejected.*  A  century 
hence.  Frenchmen,  when  odhering  to  truth,  may  advocate  the 
cause  of  humanity;  at  present,  it  must  proceed  from  apcrvcrt< 
cd  intellect,  vicious  hands,  and  polluted  lips. 

From  the  Patuxent,  and  the  ruined  American  capital,  tliej 
victorious  British  forces  took  their  way  to  Baltimore.    This! 
city  is  a  place  of  great  trade;  situated  on  t)ic  south-west  side  off 
that  great  inlet,  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  called  the  Chesapeake,] 
and  168  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  40  from  Washington.    Itli 
the  ctiitrc  of  democracy  in  America;  where  lawless  brutal  tiioln 
sot  the  law  at  defiance,  and  murder  those  who  differ  from  thcmi 
political  opinions;  (if  these,  fi>vour  the  land  of  their  forefathers, 
and  oppose  French  interests,)  and  n  place  where  the  sacred  perl 
son  of  an  Ambassador,  is  treated  witli  indignity  and  scorn,  ai 
was  the  case  with  the  British  Ambassador,  Mr.  Jackson.   \\ 
gainst  Britain,  they  have  the  most  deadly  hatred,  which  thcii 
interest,  which  is  almost  thei;  only  pursuit,  cannot  soften,  not 
gain,  which  is  their  idol,  subdue.     Against  this  turbulent  nesl^ 
of  every  base  and  unworthy  passion,   the   British  army  aiii 


•  «•  It  was  proposed  to  the  Emperor,  to  burn  the  rest  of  'he  fi)W!>  torcve  I 
ilussians  as  they  deserve,  and  to  extt:ii(l  the  measure  roiinri  rJosrnv'.  r-ci 
2000  villngcs,  and  •»  many  eountry^houfiefl.  It  timt  proftesn:  r  >  /  .  :aJu..  < 
ttf  3000  men  each:  and  to  Metjire  to  etirtf  Ihingjbr  S20  leaguri  round  the  city. 
wiiU  teaoh  the  KuHsians,  said  they,  to  make  war  in  a  regular  manner.  If  they  liui 
ona  village,  one  house;  we  must  reply,  by  burning  one  hundred.  Tlie  Empurott 
•jut:u  these  proposals,  which  would  have  so  much  nggmvated  the  miseries  of  war- 
900(:  p  o.'rietors,  who.se  castles  would  have  been  burnt;  100  arc  perhaps,  (h«f 
low«?Y  of  ti-.«  >>;..,.  of  Riissia,  (Rostopchin)  but  89(X),  are  good  men."  The  Ei 
^eivn,  tLero.'brc,  contenti.!  JiimMlt^  with  destroying  tlie  military  cstablinlinients,  J 
'2*ifh  Buti'^iii,  Borowsk,  Oct  23d,  1812. 

WIU  the  Journal  dc  PoriH,  and  his  brother  dot  Dobats,  say,  what  tcuder-hnrt 
Frcnclunen  gave  Napoleon  such  advice?  Are  they  all  gone  to  Elba  with  him? 
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0vr.  which  had  humbled  Washington,  now  bciit  their  strcnglh. 
'  On 'he  12th  Sept.  the  British  anuy  landed,  about    ]'i  miles 
Ifrrai  the  city,  and  immediately  commenttu  their  march  to- 
I nnis  it,  while  the  fleet  bore  up  to  attaek  the  placi'  tioin  the 
I  Bay.    The  enemy  had  entrenched  a  narrow  peuinsiula  on  tiie 
rwd,  by  which  the  British  had  to  advance,  but  which  he  quick- 
iyabamloiicd  upon  thi'ir  approach.     About  two  miles  beyond. 
Uisfort,  the  arni  /  fn'st  became  engaged  with  the  enciny.     The 
country,  as  vhey  :.dv  i.oed,  became  closely  wooded,,  whie!«A  en- 
jbleilthe  Ar.icrif  an  riflemen  to  conceal  themselves,  and  keep 
Lpa^Zi'tl'iij^)  and  {I  destructive  Are,  upon  the  British  troo))s,  as 
llic)  ailvanced.     It  was  at  this  moment,  that  the  brave  and  la  - 
Uented  General  Ross,  received  a  wound  in  the  breast,  which 
Lon  deprived  him  of  life.     He  called  the  second  in  command, 
Udgave  him  directions,  concerning  the  advance  of.  Uie  army; 
Ijnil"  o«/y  suivivedf  to  recommend  atfoung  and  unprovided  f ami-  . 
\ktQ  the  protection  of  his  King  and  Country,     Thus  foil,  at  an 
Iwly  age,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  proiession."* 
I  Peace  to  hift  ashes.     The  name  of  Ro«s,  will  live  in  the  bright-  . 
Ifitpageuf  British  history,  and  a  grateful  country,  can  never 
the  "  unprovided  Familjf"  of  one  of  her  bravest  sons, 
Uo  fell  in  defence  of  her  best  rights.     After  the  fall  of  Gene- 
Inl  Ross,  the  command  of  the  army  was  assumed  by  Colonel 
iBrook,  who  continued  to  press  forward.     About  5  miles  from 
Ijaltiinore,  he  came  up  with  Uie  American  army,  consisting  o^ 
|600O  infantry,  some  hundreds  of  cavalry,  with  6  pieces  of  can- 
jiioD,  posted  under  cover  of  a  wood.    The  British  force,  only 
nounted  to  4>00(X  men..    Preparations  were  immediately  made 
lioiilfprlr  die  tnemy.     Every  thing  bieing  arranged,  the  signal 
[lis  given  for  the  attack.     It  was  obeyed,  with  alacrity.     The 
ops  rushed  forward  with  irresistible  i^ipetuosity.      In  less 
15  minutes,  the  enemy's  force  wa^  completely  overthrown, 
I  fled  in  consternation;  ieavig^g  in  t^e  hands  .of  the  victors, 
tpieces  of  cannon,  400  prisoners^,  and  a  joss  of  ,600.  killed  and  . 
ounded.    The  loss  on  the  ]Mrt  of  the  British,,  was  39  killed,  ^ 
od  251  wounded.     The  day  being  fur   AdvanctMl,  the,  Bi-itish  . 

*u  .,  *      «  rffflok't  Dispatch,  Sept.  ITOi,  i814,i 
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troops  halted,  and  slept  on  the  field  of  battle.    Early  on  the! 
morning  of  the  13th,  they  continued  their  route  to  Baltimore  [ 
and  at  10  o'clock,  occupied  a  flivourable  position,  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  city.     The  enemy  were  making  every  prepara-i 
tion,  to  defend  the  place.     He  had  assembled  a  force,  of  at  leas  J 
15,000  men,  with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  and  tlie  priiicipa 
j)art  of  these  occupied  Chinkapin  Hill,  whirh  coinplctdy  com«| 
mands  the  place,  and  which  was  also,  the  strongest  part  of  tlicir 
line.     Notwithstanding,  the  vast  disparity  of  force,  Col.  Brook 
nmde  arrangements,  to  attack  the  place  on  the  followinir  nif'htJ 
confident  that  he  would  succeed ;  but  towards  the  eveniu'^i 
received  a  communication  from  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  was 
off  the  place  with  the  fleet,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  great  miin^ 
ber  of  vessels,  being  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  lie 
could  not  approach  near  enough,  to  do  the  town  any  injuryj 
nor  render  him  any  assistance;  Colonel  Brook,  very  wisely, deJ 
termined  to  give  up  the  idea  of  attacking  a  place,  which,  thouglJ 
he  was  confident  he  could  have  carried,  with  the  force  imdeij 
his  command;  yet,  it  would  have  been  mipossible  for  him, 
maintain  the  same,  without  the  assistance  of  the  navy.    lie,  ac^ 
cordingly,  withdrew  the  army,  on  the  14th,  and  vo-embarkcd ; 
liis  leisure,  without  the  smallest  molestation,  from  theenemrt 
Thus,  was  Baltimore  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  British  ar^ 
my.     But  it  did  not  escape,  without. a  severe  loss.   Several  pulv 
lie  buildings  were  burnt  by  the  enemy,    A  valuable  rope-workJ 
shared  the  same  fate.     The  inhabitants  were  forced  to  removi 
their  property,  at  a  great  expense,  and  loss;  and  kstly,  thi 
mischief  done  to  the  harbour,  in  which  20.  ve&sels  had  bceij 
sunk;  must  have  beea  most  injurious,  and  very  great.    Still  i 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  place,  one  of  the  strongest  supjwii 
ters  of  the  war  against  Britain,  should  have  escaped  feeling  tlij 
strength  of  her  arm. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  the  Chcsapcakd 
Rear  Admiral  Griffith,  with  the  squadron  under  his  coiniiwrij 
accompanied  by  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  and  the  land  forces  ufl 
<ler  his  direction,  proceeded  to  the  Penobscot  river,  where ih 
Adams,  American  frigate,  had  taken  refuge  at  Hampden,  311 
miles  u|)  the  river)  and  where  she  had  landed  all  her  artillci] 
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for  lier  protection.     Upon  the  approach  of  the  British  force, 
the  American  officer  commanding  at  the  fort  of  Castine,  which 
issituateil  upon  a  peninsuhi  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Penob- 
jcot,  offered  some  resistance;  but  quickly,  perceiving  that  it 
could  be  of  no  use,  he  blew  up  the  magazine  and  escaped  up 
the  river,  carrying  with  him  two  brass  field-pieces,  which  were, 
however,  afterwards  found  and  captured.     The  town  of  ]3elfast 
was  occupied  as  a  point  of  support;  and  Captain  Barrie  with  a 
force  of  600  picked  rnen,  was  detached  to  Hampden  in  order 
to  destroy  the  Adams  frigate  in  her  place  of  refuge.     This  he 
completely  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  force,  a- 
mounting  to  1,4-00  men.     The  enemy  was  driven  from  all  his 
ilefeuces,  with  the  loss  of  40  killed  and  wounded,  and  200  pri- 
soners, with  all  his  cannon.     The  frigate,  mounting  26  guns, 
the  enemy  burnt  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.    Seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  away,  and 
3t  destroyed.     Two  ships,  one  brig,  and  six  schooners  were 
hrought  away;  and  three  ships,  one  brig,  three  schooners,  and 
one  sloop,  were  destroyed,  besides  the  Adams  frigate.     The 
British  loss  on  this  occasion  was  seven  killed  and  wounded.* 
A  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pilkington  was  at 
the  same  time  sent  against  Machias,  which  was  quickly  takea 
possession  of.   In  it  were  found  26  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  stores.f     By  these  operations,  the  whole  coast,  from  the 
j  Passamaquotldy  river  to  the  Penobscot,  extending  about  80 
I  miles  in  length,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

Various  other  actions  and  attacks,  by  the  British  squadrons, 
I  took  place  along  the  American  coast,  which  was  kept  in  con- 
stant terror  and  alarm  iVom  one  end  to  the  other.     All  of  these, 
however,  were  minor  operations  to  those  I  have  recorded,  an,d 
are  not  very  interesting.     The  season  of  the  year  was  now  ap- 
Iproaching  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  British  ships  to  retire 
[to  th«  southward,  and  where  they  were  actively  employed  fo 
liome  time  in  preparing  for  more  important  operations.     Still, 
jliowever,  a  sufficient  force  was  left  on  every  part  of  the  coast 


*  SlicrVrooke'B  dispatch,  September  18th,  &c. — Gaxetto,  8th  October,  1814. 
f  PUkington's  dispatch,  September  14t)i,  1814. 
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to  render  miy  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea,  or  to  car- 
ry on  any  trade,  either  coasting  or  foreign,  extremely  haz, 
ardous.  * 

The  American  government  shewing  no  wish  to  retract  its 
wanton  artfl  barbarous  custom  of  burning  and  destroylntr  the 
houses  and  properties  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  Canada 
who  had  come  under  their  controul,  notwithstanding  the  retal. 
iatory  measures  adojited  by  the  British  oflicers,  it  was  deter- 
mined  to  extend  these  measures  of  severity  along  the  coast 
wherever  the  British  navy  could  effect  it.     To  prevent  this  dis- 
tressing measure,  Admiral  Cochrane  wrote  to  the  American 
government,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  their  orders  would  be  j 
snch  as  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.*    In  the  I 
answer  of  Mr.  Munro,  for  his  government,  he,  so  fiir  from  ac- 
knowledging  that  the  Americans  had  done  wrong,  bohlly  justi- 
fied  their  proceedings,  and  charged  the  British  as  the  autliorsl 
of  these  barbarous  modes  of  warfare.     Amongst  the  extraor-j 
dinary  evils  which  arose  out  of  that  system  of  delirium  which! 
seizetl  the  human  mind,  connected  with,  or  instructed  in  tho» 
principles  which  occasioned  and  fostered  the  French  revolu^ 
tion,  and  all  its  lamentable'  consequences,  none  was  more  re^ 
markable  than  the  audacity  with  which  its  votories  suhstitiite 
falsehood  for  truths,  and  openly  denied  facts  that  were  as  ckaJ 
as  noon-<lay;  exculpating  themselves,  and  charging  their  adi 
versaries  with  their  crimes.     Such  was  the  present  attempt 
Mr.  Munro  in  the  defence  of  his  government.    He  publicly 
solemnly,  and  officially,  denied  facts  which  he  knew  to  be  trii4 
and  advanced  circumstances,  as  truth,  which  he  knew,  and  th 
world  knew,  to  be  false. 

The  re-enforcements  from  the  South  of  France  had  arrivfij 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  augmented  the  British  force 
Quebec  to  a  formidable  army.     Preparations  were  thereto^ 
made  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  invade  the  territories  of  I 
United  States,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Platij 

' '       I*  Cochrane'8  letter,  August  IStli,  1814. 
f  Munro'B  letter,  September  6tb,  1814. 
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burgh.    For  this  purpose,  the  army,  from  8  to  10,000  strong', 
commenced  its  march,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir 
George  Prevost.     Trusting  to  the^co-operation  of  the  naval 
force  on  Lake  Champlain,  all  the  supplies  were  forwarded  by 
wster,  as  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  transport  these  by  any  o- 
ther  means  in  a  country  covered  with  woods,  and  destitute  of 
nwds  of  any  description.     The  naval  force  on  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain  was  nearly  equal;  consisting  of  one  frigate,  one  brig,  and 
two  sloops,  on  each  side.     Tlie  American  vessels  were,  how- 
ever, manned  with  hands  long  accustomed  to  the  nav  Ration  of 
the  Lake;  whereas,  the  British  crews,  at  least  a  great  part  of 
them,  bad  only  newly  joined  the  vessels,  and  were  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  officers  who  commanded  them.     The 
American  vessels  were  commanded  by  Commodore  Macdon- 
ongh;  the  British  by  Commodore  Downie.     The  land  forces, 
ithepait  of  the  Americans,  were  commanded  by  General 
Macomb.    What  their  strength  was  is  not  accurately  known, 
it  was  considerable;  though  the  enemy  attempted  to  say  that 
it  was  only  1,500  regulars,  and  2,500  militia.     The  British  ar- 
Lv  cresset!  the  American  frontier  on  the  2d  September,  and 
idvanced  to  Plattsburgh,  after  surmounting  every  difficulty 
which  the  enemy  had  thrown  in  their  way,  by  felling  trees, 
blocking  up  and  cutting  up  the  roads,   and   removing  the 
bridges.    On  the  6th,  they  entered  Plattsburgh,  and  immedi- 
Ijtelycommencetl  the  siege  of  Fort  Moreau,  which  the  enemy 
Iktl  strongly  fortified,  and  where  his  principal  force  was.     On 
Ithe  1 1th,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  fort  by  land,  while 
Ithc  British  naval  force  attacked  the  enemy's  flotilla  before  the 
Ipiace.   The  moment  the  British  vessels  made  their  appearance, 
Ithe  land  forces,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Hobin- 
lion,  wore  to  advance  with  scaling  ladders  and  force  the  ford  of 
lie  Saraimc,  and  endeavour  to  escahide  the  enemy's  works. 
icarcoly  had  the  troops  gained  the  heights  on  which  the  cue- 
liy's  works  were  situated,  and  under  a  severe  fire  from  them, 
^hcn  an  unfortunate  and  disastrous  attair  rendered  any  further 
Kteuipt,  on  their  part,  of  no  use.     The  British  lle<.'t  wtis  led  in- 
•  action,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  by  Conmiodorc  Downie. 
m  action  began  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was  contested  ou  both 
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iSides  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  and  bravery  for  two  holiis  wh  rt 
it,  unfortunately,  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  whole  Brit* 
ish  squadron,  except  the  gun-boats,  which  made  their  psrn 
For  some  time  after  the  engagement  began,  tlie  advantage  w  1 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  British.     The  fire  from  sonic  of  th 
American  vessels  began  to  slacken^  when  the  Confiance  whirl 
bore  the  flag  of  the  British  Commodore,  having,  unfortuiiattlv  1 
had  two  anchors  shot  away  early,  in  the  action,  and  not  beiiiir 
able,  with  the  only  remaining  one,  to  bring  her  starboard 
broadside  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  as  he  had  been  able  to  change 
his,  and  having  also  had  her  gallant  commander  killed,  and  ui 
great  number  of  her  crew  wounded,  from  the  desperate  fire  of 
the  enemy's  vessels,  which  were  principally  directed  aj^ainstlior  * 
she  was  compelled  to  strike  her  colours;  and,  soon  after  tliel 
remainder  of  the  squadron  was  compelled  to  follow  her  exanij 
pie.     It  was  at  this  unfortunate  moment,  when  the  troops  wcrel 
ready  to  storm  the  enemy's  batteries,  that  they  heard  the  sliout 
of  victory  from  their  foes,  and  saw  the  British  squadron  in  pos«i 
session  of  the  enemy.     I'o  have  attempted  the  fort  after  tlm 
would  have  been  an  useless  waste  of  life.f     On  the  fleet  the  aii 
my  depended  for  supplies.     Its  destruction  deprived  fhciii  oi 
these;  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  forts  would  hava 
been  taken,  it  must  have  been  done  at  a  considerable  cxpens^ 
of  life,  and  these  must  have  been  abandoned  ininicdiately  aftirJ 
It  was  of  no  use  to  say  that  the  British  force  was  much  superij 
or  to  that  of  the  enemy.     The  greater  the  army,  the  more  imi 
minent  the  danger.     Thus  situated,  the  commandcr-in  chief  a| 
dopted  the  more  prudent  plan  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  placq 
withdraw  the  army,  and  return  into  Cannda.    This  he  did 
without  loss  or  molestation  from  the  enemy;  though,  likci 
former  ally,  Bonaparte,  the  Americans  conceived  this  too  goo 
an  opportunity  for  raising  their  own  fame  to  let  it  slip,  tlioii;.! 
that  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  truth.     They  aicort 
ly  made  loud  boasts  of  the  stores  and  cannon  taken,  oF  tlil 
prisoners  and  sick  which  fell  into  their  power,  as  if  an  ami] 


*  Captain  Fring'a  dispatch,  September,  12(!i,  1814. 
f  Sir  Oeorgs  Prev«it'it  dispatch,  Septetnber  11th,  18H. 
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tn  three  days  hiarbh,  «nd  six  days  of  active  employment,  in 
which  scarcely  a  gun  was  fired,  could  have  had  many  of  the 
latter,  and  the  British  commander  denies  any  of  the  formen 
Some  deserters  fled  to  the  enemy;  but  these  were  chiefly  from 
the  foreign  troops  in  the  British  service,  who  were  anxious, 
perhaps,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  only  land  of  liberty.  The 
loss  of  the  Britif>h  in  the  naval  engagement  was  129  killed  and 
wounded,  and  **  that  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  something  more 
ihan  the  same  number."*  The  loss  of  the  army  under  Sir 
George  Prevost  amounted  to  37  killed,  150  wounded,  and  55 
missing;  a  very  different  number  indeed  from  what  the  Ameri- 
can accounts  proclaimed  to  the  world.f 

The  public  mind,  which  had  been  most  sanguine  in  theif  ex- 
pectations from  this  expedition,  was  proportionally  disappoint- 
ed at  its  unfortunate  result.  Deeply,  however,  as  its  failure 
m  to  be  lamented,  as  aflbrding  the  enemy  cause  of  boast  and 
triumph,  still  that  unmanly  tone  of  despondence  and  accusa- 
tion put  forth  on  the  occasion,  was  unworthy  the  character  of 
Britons;  our  enemies  had  fought  bravely,  and  they  had  beat  us, 
but  without  disgrace  or  dishonour,  on  an  element  which  ren->- 
(lercd  any  effort  by  land,  though  successful,  of  no  real  advan- 
tage; and  to  have  risked  the  safety  of  the  army,  so  situated, 
vould  have  been,  folly  in  the  extreme.  That  brave  officer,  Sir 
James  Yeo,  indeed  said,  but  said  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  naval  attack  till  the  ene- 
mies batteries  had  been  taken4  But  Captain  Pring,  who  as- 
led  the  command  after  the  death  of  Commodore  Downic, 
and  who  seems  to  be  a  brave  officer,  was  of  a  different  opinion; 
I  and  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  upon  the  spot,  was  certainly  bet- 
ter than  that  of  a  person  who  was  some  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant, and  who  felt  for  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  arniB  of 
his  country.  But  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  all  that 
happened — nothing  that  deserved  the  unqualified  censure  and 
I  unmanly  abuse  that  was  poured  forth  with  an  unsparing  hand, 

*  Captain  Pring's  diapatch,  September  18th,  1814. 
j  Sir  George  Prevost's  dispatch,  September  11th,  1814. 
I  Sir  Jamei  Yeo'a  dispatch,  Kingston,  September  24th,  1814. 
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against  a  brave  and  meritorioua  dfictr,  by  the  thoughtless  ani 
unwary.      No  man  deserves  better  of  his  country  than  Sir 
George  Prevost,  and  the  whole  army  under  his  command;  and 
few  have  rendered  more  essential  services  to  their  country  than 
him,  and  those  under  his  command  have  done,  during  the  ar- 
duous struggle  in  America,  against  fearful  odds,  and  under 
every  disadvantage;  and  it  is  equally  reprehensible  and  unjust 
thus  to  condemn  a  gallant  officer,  because  he  has  been  for  the 
moment  unsuccessful.     Equally  injurious  and  ridiculous  were 
the  attempts  made  by  party  spirit  to  throw  the  blame  of  these 
defeats  upon  the  government  of  the  country,  for  not  forward- 
ing supplies  in  time  to  Canada*     The  season,  in  truth,  was  too 
<ur  advanced  before  those  re-enforcements  reached  Canada 
which  could  enable  the  British  commaniders  in  that  quarter  to 
make  any  permanent  impression  upon  America  for  that  year 
or  which  could  enable  them  to  act  upon  the  offensive  to  anr 
extent.     But  to  whom  could  blame  attach  for  this?  If  the  men 
who,  after  having  conquered  at  Thoulouseon  the  10th  of  April 
and  seen  all  Europe  pacified,  were  landed  in  Quebec  in  Aui(- 
Hst,  it  was  a  celerity  which  demanded  praise,  not  censure;  and 
yet  after  all  they  were  too  late  to  arrange  their  plans,  to  trans- 1 
port  their  stores  and  supplies  to  the  confines  of  Lake  Ontario, 
to  undertake,  during  that  year,  an  offensive  campaign  in  a 
country  like  America.     Events  which  they  could  neither  fore- 
see nor  prevent,  obliged  the  British  army  to  retreat  from  Piatts- 
burgh;  but  it  was  unaccompanied  with  dishonour  or  disgrace,] 
it  gave  the  enemy  a  momentary  trium})h,  but  it  was  a  triumph  he  I 
could  not  pursue;  and  which,  it  was  obvious,  that  a  short  tiniel 
would  be  sufficient  to  wrest  from  him.     The  war,  too,  had  as-| 
sumed  a  difi'erent  character.     It  was  not  America  invading 
Canada,  buc  Canada  invading  America;  and  a  failure  in  any 
plan  carried  on  for  the  latter  purpose,  was  attended  with  very 
different  consequences  to  what  it  would  have  been  in  llic  for- 
mer case.      Upon   the  whole,  the  disasters  at   PiattsburghJ 
though  to  be  lamented,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  call  forth  tiiatj 
tone  of  despondency  and  accusation  which  they  did.   Tiiey 
were  not  irremediable,  as  a  short  time  shewed;  nor  was  curl 
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(joinmanders,  or  the  government,  to  blame  in  the  manner  iu 
which  that  was  attempted  to  be  affixed  on  each. 

While  these  events  took  phice  at  Plattsburgh,,  a  severe  af- 
fair took  place  at  Fort  Eric.     General  Drumnumd  had  ad- 
wncedand  laid  siege  to  that  place.     Considerable  progress. 
hjd  been  made  in  the  siege^  and  batteries  constA4i€tctl,  which 
would  soon  have  rentlered  the  British  forces  masters  of  tho 
nlace,    Aware  of  this,  the  American  commander  determined 
toniake  a  sortie  in  order  to  effect  their  destruction*.    On  the 
i7th  September,  this  event  took  place    The  enemy  advanced 
»ith  an  overwlrelming  force.     For  the  moment  he  wa&.success^ 
lul,atthe  point  where  there  was  only  de  WatlevUle's.  regiment 
to  oppose  him.     He  obtained  possession  of  some  of  the  batter- 
ies and  entrenchments;  but  the  troops  having  been  promptly. 
re-cnforced,  the  enemy  were  quickly  driven  back  from  all  the 
baUcrics  and  entrenchments  which  he  bad  succeeded  in  taking, 
and  that,  too,  before  he  had  been  able  to  do  any  considerable 
damage  to  them.     The  lloyal  Scots,  89th,  82d,  and  6th  regi- 
ments signalized  themselves  on  this  occasion.     The  enemy  left 
a  considerable  number  of  his  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
isli.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  latter  amounted  to  1 1 5  killed, 
180  wounded,  and  3'J2  missing,*  most  of  whom  were  very  pro- 
bably wounded. 

Commodore  Chauncey,  however,  having  obtoinetl  the  super- 
iority on  Lake  Ontario,  ar»d  thus  cutting  olf  the  re-enforcements 
and  supplies  from  the  British  General,  and  also  threatening  to 
bd  a  force  in  his  rear.  General  Drumraond  was  forced  to  re- 
treat to  Queenstown  in  order  to  secure  his  communication,  and 
obtain  supplies  for  his  army.  Tho  enemy's  superiority  was, 
lowever,  of  short  duration.  By  the  great  exertions  and  acti- 
vity of  Sir  James  Yeo,  a  ship  called  the  St.  Laurence,  mount- 
iog  103  guns,  was  launched  and  equipped,  whi  h  immediately 
gave  him  the  decideil  superiority  on  Lake  Ontario.  Chauncey 
wasforcetl  to  take  refuge  in  Sackct's  harbour.  Supplies  of  all 
fecriptions  were  forwarded  to  the  army  under  General  Drum-^ 
,  his  sick  and  wounded,  brought  away,  and  large  re-enr 

•  Drummond  and  D'Wattcvillc's  iilisp«t;ch«s,  Scptcmlwr  19th,  laiji 
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forccments  sent  to  him,  which  enabled  him,  once  more,  to  ro. 
sume  the  offensive.     Sir  James  Yeo  was  also  prepa.ing  to  laiul  i 
a  force  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  in  the  rear  of  the  American  i 
army  under  General  Izard,  which  so  alarmed  them  that  they 
abandoned  the  Niagara  frontier,  retreated  with  precipitation 
and  destroyed  the  stores  and  ammunition,  after  having  blown  upl 
and  destroyed  as  much  of  the  fortifications  of  Fort  Erie  as  tiinel 
■would  admit.     All  this  part  of  Canada  was  thus  once  morel 
cleared  of  the  enemy.     The  naval  force  of  boih  parties  on  Lake! 
Ontario  was  now  become  considerable;*  and,  it  was  evidenf  I 
tliat  those  who  could  maintain  the  super.iority  of  the  Lakes,! 
would  command  the  fortune  of  the  Northern  parts  of  America. 
It  was  a  novel  and  surprising  sight  to  see  two  powerful  fleet  J 
contending  for  the  dominion  of  the  watery  elemem,  in  thosj 
vast  inland  seas,  near  1000  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  around 
whose  shores,  some  centuries  ago,  solitude,  in  her  wildest  naH 
ture,  held  her  abode;  but  now  cultivated,  and  peopled  by  mulJ 
titudes  of  civilized  men,  where,  but  a  short  time  before,  ther^ 
strayed 

■'   J  '"        ^ougbt  bvit  the  rattle-snake,  or  beast  of  prey, 
it  .  ■■  Or  a  few  savage  men  as  fierce  as  they. 

The  campaign  may  now  be  considered  as  concluded  in  ttij 
Northern  parts  of  America.     Some  operations  of  minor  conse 
qucnce  took  place  in  other  places,  particularly  on  the  La 
Huron,  where  the  British  si^ccecded  in  capturing  the  small  na 
val  force  belonging  to  the  Americans  in  that  quarter,  whid 
secured  the  fort  and  territory  of  Michilimackinac  from  an 


*  The  folUwing  was  the  strength  at  this  date: 


^«^«^%^%%^^ 


American. 
Superror,»*»»-^*»»%»*»»^ 
IVfobawk,   »^»«.».^*»**»*« 
Pike,  ^ 

Maddison,  ««<m.m««.« 
Jefferson,  «<fcv*»^»*%»»»»* 
Jones,  %»%%»%»%  »%%%»%»%%^ 


58  guns. 
45  do. 
26  do. 
24  do. 
ISd*. 
18  du. 
18  do. 

307  gun", 


**♦*»%**■** 


British. 
St.  Laurence, 
Prince  Regent,  ^^^ 
Charlotte, 
Montreal, 
rviaganiy  %%»»»%^»^%^^^%%% 
Two  brigs  at  Niagar,i,v»*» 


»%%%^%%%»»»%%% 


^  %%»%»%%%%%»»^ 


102  guns.] 
58  do. 
46  do, 
22  do, 
32  do. 
Si  it. 
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attempt  of  the  enemy.    On  Lake  Erie,  however,  the  enemy 
still  retained  the  superiority,  but  which  was  of  minor  impor- 
tance to  that  on  Lake  Ontario.      Some  trifling  actions  had 
taken  place  at  sea,  between  small  vessels  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries, but  none  worth  recording.     A  third  campaign  had  now 
passed  away,  in  which  the  Americans  had  not  only  made  no 
impression  on  Canada,  but  the  superiority  of  Lake  Ontario 
had  been  decidedly  wrested  from  them;  and  armies  of  such 
magnitude  were  ass'-nibled  in  Lover  Canada,  as,  it  was  evident, 
would,  upon  the  rc..i.rn  of  spring,  carry  the  British  arms  into 
the  heart  of  the  American  States,  where  discontents  against 
the  measures  of  goveri.      nt  were  so  great  as  to  threaten  a  se- 
paration of  the  Union,  an  event  which,  though  it  has  not  yet 
taken  place,  will,  however,  take  place  at  no  distant  period.    Her 
coasts  were  blockaded,  and  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm; 
and  a  formidable  expedition  was  preparing  at  Bermuda,  in- 
tended against  New  Orleans  and  her  Southern  States.     Her 
trade  was  annihilated,  and  her  finances  at  a  low  ebb;  and  every 
thing  wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  when  an  event  took  place  which 
rescued  her  from  that  ruin  with  which  her  government  was 
threatened,  and  from  that  chastisement  they  would  soon  have 
got,  and  which  they  so  richly  deserved.    This  was  no  other 
than  tlie  signature  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  took  place  on  tlie 
20th  December,  at  Ghent,  by  the  British  and  American  com- 
missioners, there  assembled  for  that  purpose. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  American  go- 
vernment, in  order  to   embroil  Britain  with   the   northern 
powers,  offered  to  enter  into  negotiations  of  peace,  under  the 
I  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.     It  was  too  plain,  by  whose 
I  advice,  this  had  been  proposed,  to  escape  the  notice,  either  of 
Britain  or  Russia,  of  its  real  object  and  intent.     Alexander,  at 
it  moment,  had  too  important  concerns  to  attend  to,  jon  his 
I  own  part,  to  trouble  his  head  with  America;  and  was  suiTering 
too  severely,  from  the  arms  and  the  principles,  with  which  A- 
merica  had  thought  proper  to  ally  herself,  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  on  her  account,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
jinterestsof  Great  Britain;  and  accordingly,  he  was  not  sorry 
IteiindGreQt  Britain,  cut  short  oil  intermission  on  iuis  point; 
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by  declaring  explicitly,  that  she  would  not  refer  her  dispotet 
with  America,  to  the  mediation  ofany  one;  and  at  the  same  time 
stating  her  willingness,  at  any  time  or  place,  to  enter  into  ne' 
f^otiations  with  America,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute  Ijetwccn 
tliem  on  honourable  terms.    The  nefarious  designs  of  America 
prompted  no  doubt,  by  the  advice  of  France,  being  thus  de- 
teated,  she  was  left  no  alternative,  but  either  to  continue  the 
war,  under  all  the  odium,  of  not  wishing  to  negociate  at  all 
or,  to  adopt  the  proportion  of  the  British  government.    This 
was  at  length  acceded  to;  and  Ghent  was  chosen  as  the  place 
V'here  the  negotiators  were  to  meet,  to  arrange  the  matters  in 
dispute,  between  the  two  countries.     Messrs.  Clay,  (iallatin 
Bayard,  Russel,  and  Adams,  were  appointed  the  ncgotiuu  rs  on 
the  part  of  America;  and  Lord  Gambler,  Colbourn,  aivtt  Wii- 
liam  Adams,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.     After  various  de- 
lays, arising  from  the  wonderful  turn,  which  European  affairs 
took,  and  which  the  American  Commissioners,  Mere  instruct- 1 
ed  to  watch,  and  walk  by,  these  Gentlemen  met;  aad,  after] 
conferences  which  lasted  tor  6  months,  they,  at  last  agreed] 
to  a  treaty  of  Peace,  which  was  signed  \t  Ghent,  on  the  i 
olready  mentioneil;  ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent  a  fewd 
after,  and  immediately  forwarded  to  America,  for  the  ratifica-j 
tion  of  the  President,  till  which  period^  hostilities  were  to  con- 
tinue the  same  as  before. 

In  this  treaty,  America  abandoned,  and  gave  up  every  Je 
mand  and  principle,  for  which  she  had  gone  to  war.    IndeedJ 
these  fell  with  Bonaparte,  and  went  to  Elba  with  him;  when 
there  is  room,  for  some  of  his  adherents*    America  beside 
lost  some  of  her  most  valuable  privileges,  which  she  previousit 
enjoyed,  viz.  her  trade  with  the  British  possessions  in  the  Easti 
and  the  fisheries  on  Newfoundland.    Still,  it  is  a  treaty,  niiclj 
more  favourable  than  she  deserved.     It  has  been  characterize! 
as  dishonourable  to  Great  Britain;  in  what  manner  it  is  so, 
is  impossible,  for  those  who  assert  this,  to  explain.    Althou 
every  person,  who  has  the  feelings  of  a  Briton,  must  regrel 
that  America  has  not  been  punished  more  severely,  for  her  in 
famous  ccmduct,  and  lament  that  she  has  got  off  so  easy;  stilN 
we  have  maintained,  and  obtained  every  object,  for  which  wj 
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iQtered  into  the  contest;  and  whether,  when  we  obtained  this, 
it  was  worth  our  while  to  continue  an  expensive  war,  merely 
jopunish  America,  is  a  great  question,  and  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine.   America,  however,  has  been  more  severely  punished, 
than  she  is  willing  to  allow.     She  has  gained  no  one  point  for 
which  she  went  to  war,  and  has  been  forced  to  relinquish  ad- 
laotages  which  she  possessed  before.     A  century  will  scarcely 
itpair,  or  get  the  better  of  her  last  three  years  of  folly — and 
the  little  naval  glory  which  she  has  gained,    has  been  pur- 
chased at  a  price,  which  even  Na})oleon  himself,  in  the  plen- 
itude of  his  power,  and  from  the  purses  of  others,  could  not 
afford  to  pay.  •"    ••**       '  i 

Before  the  termination  of  this  contest,  two  events  of  consi- 
derable importance  took  place.  The  British  arms,  were  vic- 
torious at  sea,  and  the  American  arms  by  land.  The  President 
ite,  the  finest  vessel  they  had,  commanded  by  Commodore 
{Decatur,  the  bravest  officer  in  their  service,  was  dispatched 
t  a  cruise,  against  the  British  trade  in  the  East  Indies.  Ai- 
I  nost  immediately  after  she  left  port,  she  was  discovered  by  the 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Hotham.  The  chase 
fas  long  and  arduous,  and  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  sail- 
Lg,  enabled  him  to  shoot  far  a-head  of  the  Britbh  ships,  only 
llheEndymion  frigate^  Capt.  Hope,  being  able  to  come,  up  with 
jbiin.  About  sunset,  a  desperate  action  commenced,  between 
Itbese  vessels,  yard  arm,  and  yard  arm,  which  lasted  for  2  hours; 
liben  the  President  was  so  dreadfully  cut  up,  that  ^lie  could  not 
Ijetaway,  and  the  Endymion  lay  by,  to  repair  the  damage  in  her 
lails  and  rigging.  When  ready  to  renew  the  engagement  a- 
(lin,  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  the  Pomone  frigate,  another 
f the  squadron  came  up,  and  alter  firing  a  tew  shot,  the  Presi- 
Rt,  hailed  to  say,  she  had  struck  already.  At  this  time,  she 
1 6  feet  water  in  her  hold,  and  had  lost  about  100  of  her 
The  merit  of  this  gallant  action,  belonged  exclusively 
I  the  Endymion;  a  vessel  of  inferior  force,  both  of  men  and 
3s;  and  shewed,  that  where  the  tbrce,  was  any  thing  at  all 
equal,  the  British  sailor  was  unequalled  on  the  ocean. 
'■  Endymion  had  25  killed  and  wounded.  The  general  re- 
twas^  that  the  President  hod  not  been  commanded  by  that 
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towati.  Ty  braggadocio,   Rodgen,  in  place  of  the  hta\c  De- 
catur. ,., ,  , 

The  other  event,  was  of  a  different  description.    A  stronir 
expedition  had  been  fitted  out,  with  the  intention  of  nttackinir 
New  Orleans,  situated  on  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  key  of  that  river,  and  of  half  the  continent  of 
North  America.     The  force,  both  naval  and  military,  was  vci  v 
considerable;  the  former  commanded  by  Admiral  Cochrant" 
and  the  latter  by  General  Keane.   Lciiving  Hernnuln,  tliislorce 
proceeded  to  Jamaica,  where  it  was  joined  by  other  forces 
when  the  whoh,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  proceeded  to  their 
destination.     They  reached  it,,  without  any  accident;  and  de. 
barking  about  60  miles  from  the  city,  procee<ied  in  their  ope- 
rations  to  attack  the  place.     After  several  sharp  affairs,  tli^ 
enemy  were  driven  into  the  works  of  the  place,  which  however, 
were  very  strong,  and  much  strengthened,  from  the  notice  tin 
enemy  bad  of  the  intention  of  the*  British.     The  garrison,  a 
mounted  to  14,000  men;  many  of  them  picked  troops,  com 
mandcd  by  Gen.  Jackson.     About  this  period,  Lieut.  Gen.  tli 
Hon.  Edward  Pakenham  arrived,  and  assumed  the  comman 
of  the  army.     It  was  determined  to  storm  the  place.    For  tlii 
purpose,  the  troops  moved  forward  to  the  at  .ack,  on  the ; 
January.     The  attack  was  desperate,  and  the  defence  obstinates 
Both  parties  fought  with  uncommon  courage — hand  to  hand,ani 
bayonet  to  bayonet.     Part  of  the  army  succeeded  in  carrying  tin 
positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississipi,  which  is  here 
yards  broad.    The  principal  part  of  the  attack,  however,  fai 
The  troops  had  borne  down  all  opposition,  and  were  ready 
enter  the  place,  when  their  gallant  general  was  mortally  woum 
cd,  wliile  advancing  in  the  front,  cheering  and  lendin<r  on  ii 
men.     At  the  same  time.  Gen.  Gibbs,  second  *in  command, 
Gen.  Keane  were  borne  oil'  the  field  wounded.    The  treoj 
became  panic  struck,  and  were  obliged  to  give  wny;  and  Gii 
Lambert,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  not  deeming 
prudent  to  advance  with  the  reserve,  or  persevere  in  his  opei 
tions  against  the  place,  drew  off  the  army,  without  any  atteinj 
from  the  enemy  to  molest  them,  and  aflerwards  re-embarki 
the  wholC)  except  about  80  wounded,  which  could  not  be 
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noved,  carrying  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  all  his  artillery 
and  stores,  of  every  description.     The  loss  of  the  British  army, 
in  this  unfortunate  operation,  was  very  great,  and  amounted  ta 
2500  killed  and  wounded;  amongst  the  former,  was  their  gal- 
lant commander,  who  had  served  with  so  much  honour  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  also  General  Gibbs,  who  died  of  his  wounds. 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  also  very  considera- 
ble; and  they  durst  not  leave  their  v^orks,  to  molest  the  British 
inny  in  its  retreat.    The  expedition  proceeded  to  the  Havan- 
nah,  to  prepare  for  operations^  on  some  other  part  of  the 
coast.*    Though  the  British  army  was  here  foiled  in  its  ob- 
jeci:,  certainly  of  great  importance,  it  lost  none  of  its  honour. 
Some  operations  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  undei  t?ken,  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  by  Admiral  Cockbum:  probably  meant  as  a 
diversion,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and 
I  in  which,  the  British  arms  were  successful.     This  consisted  in 
I  the  capture  of  St.  Mary's,  with  considerable  booty,  but  which 
operations,  were  of  an  inferior  nature  to  the  other.     The  Ame* 
ricans  had  cause  to  rejoice,  at  the  issue  of  the  expedition;  yet, 
it  teemed  to  have  caused  no  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  Pre- 
lident,  in  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty;  which  was  done  without 
I  toy  delay  on  his  part.     This  important  document  received  his 
sanction  on  the  17th  February,  nt  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
Iwas  welcomed  with  unfeigned  joy  and  satisfactioh  in  every  part 
1  of  America. 

I  shall  now  bring  this  subject  to  a  close,  by  considering  what 

Itbe United  States  of  America  have  gained  or  lost  in  this  contest. 

IOd  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  fairly  class  tl^e  whole  under  the 

|iatterhead.    America  in  this  contest,  has  injured  her  national 

iracter.  She  leagued  hei^elf  with  themost  unprincipled  despot, 

1  ever  scourged  the  earth,  and  in  a  cause,  ruinous  to  the  liber- 

lesot' mankind.     Party  rancour,  and  interested  animosity,  may 

I  *  While  diese  pages  Were  In  the  ptVM,  the  accounts  reached  Britain,  that  Adtnif' 
jCodirane  and  General  Lambert^  with  tlie  expedition,  bad  g6ne  against  and  cap- 

I  Fort  Boyer  and  the  town  of  Mobile-     llie  fort  surrendered  by  capitulation 
|llit  Uth  February,  and  witliout  any  resistance      The  garrison,  consisting  of  366 

I  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  to  be  Exchanged  as  soon  as  possible. 

>mnt,  in  all  probability,  closes  the  contest  with  America. 
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hnoy  her  up  with  the  idea  for  the  present  moment,  that  she  is  i^ 
the  right.   Succeeding  generations  will  pass  a  different  judgment 
on  her  conduct.     Do  not  let  her  imagine,  that  time  will  lessen 
the  stains,  or  obliterate  these  deeds  from  the  records  of  his- 
tory.    U  never  can.     Whik  the  memory  of  Napoleon  lives, 
Maddison  never  can  be*  forgotten.      The  former  he  served 
with  a  willing  mind.     Like  X)enmark  and  Saxony,  with  his 
own  hand  he  put  Napoleon's  ii^idle  in  his  jaws,  and  yoked! 
himself  to  his  tremendous  car.      He  chose  with  pride  andj 
satisfaction  his  station,  and  in  that  station,  let  him  reiiiainj 
tl>e  laughing  stock  of  the  ^irescnt,  and  the  scorn  of  future  I 
■ages. 

The  Americans  are  a  calculating,  and  thinking  people,  when  I 
gnin  is  to  be  derived  from  it.     Of  this  master  passion,  however, 
they  seem  to  have  been  deprived  for  the  last  6  years,  or  else  it) 
has  been  put  to  sleep,  by  a  dose,  a  la  Napoleon.    Their  adven«| 
lure  l>as  reached  the  port.     Their  speculation  has  been  brouglil 
to  market,  let  them  turn  to  their  Journal,  if  they  have  keptJ 
one;  wind  up  their  accounts,  and    balance  their  books,  ani 
see  what  is  the  amount  of  their  gain  oi*  their  loss.     Upon  ckwJ 
ing  their  concern,  with  the  firm  of  Napoleon  &  Ct).  they  wil] 
iind  to  their  cobt,  that  the  lumber  and  provision  trade,  chaJ 
racterized  by  the  Edinburgh  Ueview,  as  of  a  "  vulgar  sord 
is  after  alU  the   most  profitable,  and  the  most  honourable! 
What  has  America  gained  in  the  contest?    Has  she  gaine 
territory  or  concession,  from  her  adversary,  either  in  the  ob 
jects,  which  she  made  the  cause  of  dispute*  or  in  any  other] 
No  certainly.     She  capt-ured  three  British  frigates,  ofinferio 
force.     The  British  captured  three  of  hers  in  return.   Sh 
(;aptured  some  smaller  shi))s  of  war,  Great  Britain  took  moij 
from  her.     She  captured,  about  900  Hi'itish  merchant  ship 
three-fourths  of  which,  she  was  either  compelled  to  destroy, 
they  were  aguln  retaken  from  her  grasp.     Clrcat  Britain  captuj 
ed  1400  sail  of  her  merchant  ships,  besides  avast  nnniber  of pij 
vateers.  4000  British  seamen,  were  pridoners  in  America;  20,( 
American  seamen,  were  prisoners  in  Britain.     The  British  I 
40,000  men  in  battle;  the  Americans  lost  54,000,  killed,. 
ileud,   in    €onse(|uence    of  wounds   and    fatigue.     Anicri^ 


*  Ill's  account  Is  tak 
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lost  the  whole  of  her  foreign  trade,  for  several  years,  by  em- 
\jirsp\  non-intercourse  bills,  and  by  war.  Her  shippimr  were 
nnemployed,  as  were  all  connected  with,  and  dependent  npon  it* 
Her  privateers,  that  did  mischief  to  her  adversaries,  did  her 
no  <'0od,  as  ta  prevent  recaptures,  these  were  compelled  to  des- 
Ifoy  their  prizes.  Besides,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  povertyj  and 
disorganization  of  the  interior  of  the  house,  when  the  inmates 
of  it,  betake  themselves  in  a  body,  as  the  American  seamen  did, 
to  the  high-way,  as  the  only  resource  by  which  they  can  live, 
in  the  plunder  of  defenceless  and  unsuspecting  persons.  Her 
national  debt,  America  has  more  than  doubled,  and  cut  off  the 
resources,  with  which  it  should  be  paid.  She  has  burdened  her- 
selfwith  taxes,  where  before,  she  had,  comparatively  speaking, 
none.  Let  us  put  into  short  tables,  a  statement  of  all  these  mate 
ten, and  see  how  the  account  will  stand.     •■    ' 


Tlie  loss  of  America  in  men  during  this  contest^  stands  as 
I  iiniler,  viz, 

Regulars,        Militia.  Total. 

Deaths  in  1812,     13,476  977    -^  ''      14,453; 

Do.  18  J  3,     16,400  990      ''•      17,390. 

Do.         1814,     18,015  870      '    '    18,885 

^^*^      ....  47,871  2,837  *50,728 

|Anil,ifwe  add  3000  more,  to  the  above  nutfibdr,  on  ac<Jourft 

lofthosc  who  may  die  in  1815,  from  their  wounds  and  fatigues, 

lie  do  not  over*rate  it;  which  makes,  about  54,000  men,  saeri- 

ISced  for  no  purpose  whatever— during  the  same  period  22,110 

Ifoluntarily  deserted  their  standards,  and  the  total  number  of 

V'soncrs  exceeded  30,000  men.    '"'  '«'  5't/<?J>iWi  ,y-t  yato-ii^V 

America,  according  to  the  ofllcial  reports  of  her  government, 

nployed  1,443,453  tons  of  shipping  in  1805.     This  tonnage 

»ntinued  to  increase;  and  afe  the  commencement  of  the  non- 

litercoiirsc,  and  embargo  laws,  may.  be  fairly  taken,  at  1,500,000 

The  whole  profits,  arising  from  the  employment  of  this. 


*  Tliii  account  is  taken  from  the  American  Journals  lately  received* 
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she  has  lost,  for  fully  *  years.     I  say  the  whole,  for  tlie  little 
she  employed,  scarcely  deserves  notice;  and,  was  employed  at 
a  risk,  which  could  yield  no  advantage.     Her  exports,  from 
October  1st,  1805,  till  September  30th,   1806;  amounted  to 
101,536,963  dollars,  besides  freight  and  charges;  60,283  236 
dollara  of  which,  were  for  foreign  produce.     Her  imports  on  < 
an  average  of  3  years,  ending  1804,  were  jfi.  15,400,000  ster- 
ling; but,  as  these  years  were  lower  than  the  following,  these  I 
tnay  be  taken  at  j£.  16,400,000  sterling,  or  about  75,000,000 
dollars,  besides  freight  and  charges.     The  whole  profits,  arisinsi 
from  this  vast  trade,  were  lost;  at  least,  it  is  not  exaggeratinffi 
to  state,  that  two-thirds  of  it  were  so.     Indeed,  about  one-halfj 
of  all  her  trade,  was  with  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.! 
The  following  returns  from  the  Custom-house  Books  of  New^ 
York,  and  the  various  calculations  thereon,  which  it  isobvious^ 
are^tolerably  correct,  are  furnished  by  the  Americans  themselvesj 
The  returns  are  for  1806,  and  this  calculation,  will  afford  usi 
pretty  correct  data,  on  which  to  estimate  the  whole  loss. 


Dollars. 
15,798,6201 


„  •  For  1806,  employed  in  New- York. 

263,227  tons  shipping,  at  60  dollars,  per  ton... 

At  200  tons  each,  gives  1,316  ships,  and  12  men 
to  each,  is  15,792  seamen,  at  24  dollars,  per 
month * 4,598,960J 

Finding  provisions  for  do.  at  30  cents,  per  day...      1,729,078 

Yearly  average,  freight,  allowing  1800  barrels,  to 
4E00  tons,  (exclusive  oC  foteign  charges)  per 
ship,  12,800  dollars 16,8M,1 

Persons  employed  incommeffce,or  livingon  shc/e, 
viz.  merchants,  clerks,  cartmcn,  mechanics,  and 
labourers,  employed  in,  and  about  the  above, 
say  17,108,  at  I  dollar,  50  cents,  per  day  for 
12  months 

Wharfage,  allowing  one-third  of  the  ships  in  port 


1         Cart  ted  forward 46,812,9j 

Storpge,  calculating,  one-half  their  cargoes  in 
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,m.<\  Dollars. 

Brought  forward 46,812,933 

store,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  be,  2,368,400 

barrs • 752,62* 

47,565,557* 

To  these  items,  many  more  may  be  added,  such  as  the  profits 
and  commissions,  upon  the  exports  and  imports;  the  employ- 
ment of  people,  cutting  down,  and  transporting  their  timber, 
from  the  interior  to  the  sea-ports.  According  to  official  re- 
turns for  1806,  the  commerce  of  New- York,  is  as  near  as  pos-; 
tible,  one-eighth  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Supposing 
therefore,  that  the  profits  and  commissions  to  the  merchant, 
upon  the  exports  and  imports,  were  10  per  cent  clear  of  other 
charges,  the  loss  of  America  would  stand  thus,  calculating  by 
New- York,  viz. 

Dollars. 

Interest  of  money,  sunk  in  ships 789,650 

Wages  of  seamen,  thrown  out  of  employment, 

suppose  half  the  number 2,299,480 

Freight  on  exports  and  imports 16,844,100 

Clerks,  cartmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers  wages        7,698,000 
Wharfage  and  storage 896,799 

Loss  to  Commerce,  New- York 28,528,029 

Multiply  by  8  for  the  whole 8 

Canted  forward ..tu 228,224,232 

" .  -j^--..*  '■■'■'   •  '■    '  '  '-■' 

*  The  following  is  •  striking  contrast  of  the  decay  of  their  commerce  in  thtt 
UNew-Yorlt. 

In  1806  employed.  In  1813  employed. 

^  During  Augu8t,»«'M%%««    20,308  tons.  During  August**»***»%»%    687  ton^ 

Do.  8eptcmber««««**    S3,5^'5  do.  Do.    Septen)|)er  u»%m*    471  do. 

^.*OetobervMM«%«    S6,437  do  Do.   October    »»»»»»»»    8S7dai. 

* 

I  I'Oss  of  tonna(e«M«»%v>    68,2  7  9 

Kew.York  F«p«r,  Nov.  J5tb,  Ull. 


■:';i 
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■         «              r          ■,  Tiollan. 

Brottg/a  forward 228,2'2V232 

Add  10  per  cent,  on  exports  and  imports 1B,000  000 

Annuiil  loss  to  the  nation 24^6,82^  23'^ 

For  4  years,  multiply  by I 

.••. f'jn-i  ■*  • , jlj'  a,;i  '■• '  '<^'  ^^         '^  *'*' "^ "^        ^87,296,928  j 

Dcstraction  of  property,  by  war  on  land r^qoo  0()0  I 

Balance  against  her,  in  captures  at  sea* « 16,000  000 

Cnptnres  nnder  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  &c.    30,000  oooi 
Do.  by  Britijh,  under  Orders  in  Council,  see 
>;   President's  message,  Nov.  1st,  1814,  1000  sail, 
''  suppose,  worth  20,000  dollars,  each  ship  and 

cargo 20,000,000| 

DifForcnce  between  Peace  and  War  expenditure, 
added  to  their  debt,  or  thrown  away  for  no  pur- 
pose      200,000,0001 

Interest    of   new    debt,    created    to   pay,    say 
60,000,000  dollars,  at  5  pet  cent,  only  for  five 
'     years 1 .5,000,0001 

•  .'\'. ,     Carried Jbrward.»m»*„„tntMn,**tn*t», '.. 289,000,000 

*  Ainenca  captured  from  Great  Britain,  about  900  sail  of  mMrchant  vvsstls,  oq 
■*n  descriptioDs ;  but  pcrliaps  three-fifths  of  these,  were  cittier  destroyed  by  tlicm,  i 
Roon  as  captured,  or  retaken  by  the  British  cruisers,  and  consequently,  but  a  triilin] 
gain  to  America.  Fur  every  Register  of  a  British  sliip,  which  the  Atnvricaii  cap. 
tors  brought  to  their  <irovernnicnt,  they  were  allowed  af.lOOO  sterling.  Heiiecthi 
xw>V  the  registers  from  all  their  prizes,  and  which  in  900  vessels,  wouM  amount  l| 
iC.900,000,  and  the  prizes  which  they  may  have  got  into  port,  at  peibaptdoubl^ 
that  snin.  According  to  the  documents  laid  before  the  House  of  Cuinnions,  IV 
I5tb,  181.?.  iiie  Americans  had  taken  from  Great  Britain,  vis.  three  sIii|itof3f 
guns,  6  stiips  of  16  guns,  two  of  12,  two  of  10,  and  three  of  4  gum — ruiitoir.ini 
SOI  5  men  and  boys.  Great  Britain  had  taken  fVom  America;  42  national  thijij 
and  S2fi  private  ships  of  war^ontaining  2360  guns,  and  1 1,260  men.  Mi'tduq 
vnsets  1 407,  *nd  Ihc  total  number  of  American  seamen  captured  or  detained,  i 
mounted  to  20,9G\.  All  these  prites  were  brought  safe  into  British  ports,  «i| 
many  of  them  were  very  valuable;  but  suppose  the  total  number  of  1677  includia 
the  ships  of  war,  were  only  worth  <£ .4000  sterling,  at  an  average  of  ship  and  m 
the  whole  would  iimnunt  to  ^.6,700,000  sterling,  lixt  by  America,  or  X.^TOO.Oi 
(lG,65<JiOOO  dollars,)  o(«  |^l«ncc  againit  heri 
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Dollar^, 
Brought  forxvard „..     289,000,000 

Suppose  three-fourths  of  her  commerce,  as  above, 

to  have  been  totally  lost,  if  in  reality  not  more     740,472,696 


totaUoss. 


929,472,69t; 


Amounting  to  the  vast  sum  of  jfi.209,000,000  sterling,  of  total 
toss  to  the  population  of  America,  being  j€.  150,  or  675  dollars 
for  each  male  person  in  it,  from  the  age  of  16  to  60  years.     To 
this  also  may  be  added,  the  vast  depreciation  of  every  article  of 
their  produce,  and  the  very  great  increase  in  price,  of  every  ar- 
ticle they  coiisumetl.     But  the  above  is  certainly,  a  tolerable 
tribute,  to  have  paid  for  the  friendship  of  Napoleon,  in  the 
short  space  of  4  years;  and  fully  e(]ual,  to  what  any  nation 
in  Europe  has  done,  that  were  blessed  with  his  hostility,  or 
I  cursed  with  his  f»  icndship.     It  is  more  than  half  the  sum  which 
has  been  paitl,  by  every  inhabitant  of  Britain,  during  the  last 
22  vears,  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  independence,  and  propcr- 
IV,  even  allowing,  that  they  had  had  no  advantages  to  counter- 
balance their  outlay — no   internal  manufactures — no  foreign 
Umraerco  at  all.  '  *  ' 

That  America  could  have  avoided  this  loss,  and  also  the  in- 
in\y  attached  to  her  character,  for  leaguing  herself  with  a  ty- 
hant,  in  an  unjust  cause,  no  one  can  doubt.     If  America  liad 
resisted  the  lawless  proceedings  of  France,  with  firmness,  that 
[per,  notwithstanding  all  her  inveterate  hostility  aguinst  Bri- 
jt^n,wus  too  wise,  to  make  America  her  foe;  but,  at  the  same 
Itinie,  she  was  too  politic,  and  unprincipled,  not  to  lead  Anic- 
Itica  into  the  contest,  in  which  she  was  herself  engngcd,  pro- 
iTiiiing  America,  had  the  inclination  to  do  so.     But,  if  the  con- 
bet  of  Trance  had  been  such,  as  to  have  occasioned  war,  be- 
icen  her  and  Anierica ;  would    \\e  loss  to  America,  have  been 
kit  is?  and,  while  she  had  the  friend.ship  and  assistance  cf 
at  Britain,  how  much  injury  could  France  have  done  to 
*ti  A  war  with  France,  would  at  one  time,  have  also  occasi- 
a  war  with  Spain;  when  America  would  then  have  had 
tin  her  power,  to  have  seized  with  honour,  those  territories 
ehanince  seized,  uith  dishonour.    Great  Britain,  did  not 
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wish  war  with  America.     She  gave  her  no  just  cause,  nor  pro- 
vocation, to  occasion  it.     But,  if  America  submitled,  without  a 
murmur  to  the  arbitrary  and  unprecedented  conduct  of  France 
which  was  directed,  at  the  expense  of  every  state,  with  unre- 
lenting severity,  and  with  intended  fatal  aim,  against  the  pros- 
perity  and  independence  of  Great  Britain;  then,  had  Great  Bri- 
tain an  unquestionable  right,  to  make  France  feel  through  the 
distress  and  loss  of  those,  who  openly  abetted,  or  secretly  conniv- 
ed  at  her  diabolical  views.     Notwithstanding  the  railings  of  dis- 
appointed faction;  the  meanest  capacity,  must  have  been  able  to 
see,  that  the  latter  was  the  conduct  of  America.     It  was  France 
not  Great  Britain,  who  was  the  real  aggressor.    Against  her 
American  vengeance  should  have  been  directed.    But  no,  she 
chose  a  more  ignoble  and  unjustifiable  course.     She  has  reap- 
ed, and  will  continue  to  reap,  her  just  reward.    America  may 
imagine,  that  she  is  to  obtain  the  same  advantageous  emplov- 
ment  and  rank,  in  the  commercial  world,  which  she  previously] 
possessed.     She  will  find  herself  mistaken.     Tlie  trade  that  she  I 
carried  on  fur  other  nations,  these  nations,  will  carry  on  them- 
selves; and  she  will  find  every  one  of  them,  not  only  as  tenaci-l 
ous  of  their  colonial  commerce,  but  even  more  so  than  Greatj 
Britain  isc     The  immense  profit  that  the  United  States  mndcJ 
fn  the  carrying  trade,  which  fed  their  pride,  and  made  thcinj 
wanton,  is  gone  for  ever.     Till  America  restores  the  measures,! 
and  the  exile  of  Elba,  to  the  throne  of  France,  that  can  never 
return  to  her;  nor  would  he,  if  he  was  there  seated,  again  pur-j 
sue  the  measures,  which  gave  her,  and  her  alone,  these  ad^ 
vantages. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  be  said,  that  the  peace  with  Ame 
rica,  is  dishonourable  to  Great  Britain,  and  what  is  very  re 
markable,  this  is  proclaimed  must  loudly,  by  those  who  wort 
the  very  foremost  to  tell  us,  we  could  nut  exist,  without  thi 
friendship  of  America;  and  who  culled  upon  us  to  make  m 
sacrifice,  rather  than  go  to  war  with  her.     By  these  men,  wj 
arc  told  not  only  that  the  peace  is  dishunourabU  ;  but  that  th 
war  has  been  conducted,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  with  did 
grace.     In  what  manner  the  war  was  conducted  without  hon 
our,  I  urn  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     When  without  Uie  means  ( 
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acting  upon  the  ofTensive,  in  a  contest  forced  up^  ^us,  we  suc- 
cessfully repelled  every  attempt  made  against  a  valuable  part 
of  our  dominions,  by  foes  foiir  times  our  numbers.     When  the 
contest  changed,  and  we  assumed  the  offensive,  and  that,  be  it 
remembered,  without  a  coniplete  collection  or  concentration  of 
our  strength;  was  it  because  the  events  of  War,  which  are  at  all 
times  uncertain,  were  in  some  instances  unfavourable  to  out* 
views,  that,  therefore,'  the  war  was  conducted  with  disgrace? 
Certainly  not.     But  it  is  said  our  naval  fame  was  tarnished^ 
and  that  thfe  affairs  of  that  department  were  conducted  without 
ener''7  and  withoUf  skill.     Was  the  capture  of  a  few  detached 
ships  of  waf,  of  inferior  forte,  sufficient  ground  to  assume  this 
as  the  fact?  No,  surely.    No  force  could  have  jjreventfed  thd 
American  frigates  from  putting  to  sfea.     Singly,  they  might  e- 
scape;  and  it  was  beCaiisd  they  adopted  this  plati  tUst  they  so 
often,  and  so  fortunately,-  escaped.     Thie  s^allhcfss'  df  their 
force  was,  in  this  case,  tht-i.  security.     Hhd  they  put  to  lea  in 
squadrons  at  a  time,  they  would  have  been  more  easily  observ- 
{(1,  and  more  readily  found,  than  when  <  ruizing  singly;  and, 
ander  the  former  circtinistances,  they  Wduld  more  likely  hovo 
been  fallen  in  with  by  the  British  squadrons,  than  in  the  latter. 
Doubtless,  their  privateers  annoyed  our  extensive  trade.    But  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.     The  Anierican'  seamen  were  very 
numerous,- brave,  active,  and  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
our  coasts;'  but  the  mischief  done  by  theih  v/as,  in  reality,  less' 
than  from  theiif  numbers,  activity^  and  the  nature  of  their  ves- 
sels, built  solely  for  this  predatory  warfare,  might'  have  been 
expected.    France  began  a  similar  system  at  the  Commence- 
Rientofthe  revolution,  the  consequences  of  whieh  vTere,  that, 
I  in '  few  years,  all  licf  best  seamen  were  in  British  prisons. 
1  These  were  ttiken  by  degrees  by  British  cniizers,  and  her  navy 
sunk  into  insignificance.     So  too,  in  a  short  time,  would  it 
have  been  with  Americai'    British  prisons  wer<^  filling  fast  with 
her  best  seamen,  which  would  soon  have  crippled  her  anxious 
[endeavours  and  exertions  to  obtain  a  navy.     With  regard  to' 
I  treaty  of  peace,  in  what  part  of  it  is  dishonour  attached- 
Itothe  interests  or  to  the  fame  of  Great  Britain?    We  have 
Ipitserved  every  thing  wc  contended  fbr— we  have  yielded 
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up  no  point,  tor'  wkieh  \sq  went  ta  wa*;  whil«  America  has 
yielded  up  every  one,  aiid  been  foiled  in  her  nopes  of  conquest 
at  our  expense.  What  would  We  have  had  more?  It  is  true 
America  has  escaped  too  well — so  has  many  others^  whose 
conduct  was  of  the  same  stamp  as  hers  has  been,  but  policy 
seemed  to  forbid,  that  the  war  slM)uld  be  continued,  purely 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  chastisement  on  such  characters. 

But  I  have  shewn  that  America  has  not  escaped  so  easily  as 
lii^ny  are  apt  Co  imagine.    A  century  will  hardly  repair  the 
consequences  of  four  yeai«  of  folly:  and  when  Mr.  Maddiaon  is 
laid  in  his  grave,  his  works  will  not  go  after  him.    No  !^  they 
will  remain  and  paralize  the  elibrts  of  America,  when  she  n  ay 
fiave  occa&ion  to  exert  herself  in  a  just  cause;  they  will  divide 
the  strength,  and  separate  the  States  of  America.    The  foun< 
dation  of  the  buildings  are  alr«ddy  laid-,  and  no  hutnnn  eSbrts 
can  retard  their  completion.     We  have  been  oi'ten  endeuvour- 
ed  to  be  frightened  in  ^e  late  contest,  by  telling  us  what  an 
u'nconquefable  hatred  and  inveterate  animosity  we  were  con< 
tirming  in  the  minds  of  a  people,  wW  are  destined  to  out- 
number every  European  nation;,  who  would  propagate  it  to 
their  childiren,  tuid  that  we  were  securing  the  vengeance  of 
80,000,000  of  people,  at  some  future  day  to  be  exerted  against 
our  offspring.     This  is  one  of  those  bug-bear.-t,  with  which 
party  attempts  to  frighten  fools.-    Can  the  writers,  who  teuch 
this,  believe,  that  when  the  territory  now  claimed  or  possess- 
ed by  the  United  States  contains  80,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
that  these  will  remain  under  eue  government,  and  that  tLat 
government  will  be  governed  by  Mr.  Maddiaon.    Nay,  more, 
will  they  attempt  to  say,  that  by  the  time  ^hat  the  population 
amounts  to  one  eighth  of  thi»  number,  that  these  states  will 
remain   as  they  are.      When   their  population   amounts  to 
80,000,000  there  may  be  eight  kingdoms  in  America;  ami,  at  j 
any  rate,  there  will  th^n  be  many  separate  States,  and,  as  iu  j 
Europe,  too  many  conflicting  hiterestSj  passions,  and  pursuits, 
for  Europe,  but  particularly  for  Great  Britain,-  to  have  much  [ 
to  fear  from  American  hatred,  or  to  dread  from  American  j 
anger,  t-^  ->;i  a^-a  "i  -;      ' 

America,  or  rather  the  Uuited  States,  has  attempted  to  cod*  I 
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quer  .Canada.  Tlicy  have  failed.  Thoy  will,  jio  doubt,  at- 
tempt it  at  some  future  day,  but  with  '  ....ilar  success.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  Ctmadas  ppintthem  out  as  a  pow- 
erful and  independent  country,  which  may  one  day,  and  perhaps 
at  no  distant  date,  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms,  to  the  banks 
of  Potomac  and  the  turrets  of  Waslungton.  From  the  North, 
no  powe^  ever  can  arise,  that  can  give  a  sovereign,  seated  on  a 
throne  at  QuebQc,  any  uneasiness;  from. the  West  he  is  safe  for 
ages;  on  the  east  he  is^uarded  by  the  ocean;  on.the  South,  na- 
ture herself  has  placed  barriers  q|'  the  most  formidable  kind,  in 
the  noble  Lakes,  which  form  the  boundary  of  that  interesting 
country.  Can.i(ia  is  the  Russia  of  North  America; .  like  her,  she 
isdestineu  to  increase  in  prosperity,  in  greatness,  and  in  glory; 
and  a  power  will  th^e  arise  whose  population  may  reach  to 
80,000,000  of  people,  and  who  may  yet  remain  undivided,  be- 
cause their  interests,  their  manners  and  pursuits,  will  be  the 
mar,  while  no  part,  of  the  territories  South  of.  them  ^  can  col- 
lect a  popuktion  to  that  amount  whose  character  c^  be  the 
«ame.  T^e  St.  Laurence  will,  one  day,  be  to  Quebec,  what 
the  Thames  now  is  to  London;  and  the  Canadas  be  to  IS^Qtth 
America,  what  Russia  is  at  present  to  Europe. 
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CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

pi  THE 

PRE  JVC  H  JIEVOLUTIOJV. 


**  La  Revolution  enfoumit  defunestespreuvrei  avx  gcncratioiu, 
Jutures:  elle  fut  preparee  par  une  toule  d'  Ecm,!s  pure- 
metU  philosophiques"  •'    ^ 

**  The  Revolution  furnished  dreadful  proofs  to  fu- 
ture GENERATIONS.  //  voos  prepared  hy  a  crowd  of  writings 
j»URi'.Ly  philosophic."*  CarmVs  Memorial  to  Louis  XVJII, 
Paris,  1914f.  .  ,     /  • 


JljLaVING,  according  to  my  plan,  finished  the  narrative  of 
the  military  events  of  the  three  last  important  years,  I  shal! 
now  proceed  to  relate,  and  that  in  as  short  a  compass  as  possi- 
ble, a  few  of  the. causes  w.hi^  brpught  round  the  French  Re- 
volution;  and  the  consequences  of  it,  which  have  occasioned  not  I 
only  the  bloody  ^cenes  l.Jjave  recorded,  butniany  others  of  a 
similar  nature.     «*  Who  is  there  among  us,"  said  the  govern- 1 
ment  of  France,  "  thnt  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fate  that  threat- 
ens him,  if  they  (the  allies)  should  accomplish  their  designs?  j 
uire  not  if  II  the  Fretich  liable  to  a  Joint  responsibility  for  all  the\ 

*  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  was  its  true  origin.     Nations  w  3uld  do  tvcll  tore- 
member  this  dreadful  truth.   .  Wc  shall  shortly  see  the  French  meaning  of  the  ymi  I 
^ilosophic.       ,.;,  ^  ,..:.v-^-.   .,  ^s.-^.  ;^.^,r'p¥^'-'    •• 
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iVi'Jiis  which,   during  these  last  20  i/earst  have  follffxed  each 
other  in  sitch  rapid  succession."*     It  is  too  true,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  so.    And  is  it  little  they  have  to  answer 
ior?  Let  us  attend  to  a  short  sketch  and  feeble  outline  of  the 
conduct,  for  which  justice  yet  holds  them  accountable.     But  I 
enter  upon  the  appalling  and  disgusting  subject  with  fear  and 
dread.    It  is  a  picture  wherein  no  trace  of  beauty  is  found 
within  its  range.     A  subject  where  no  movement  of  principle, 
honour,  or  glory,  enlivens  the  prospect,  or  encourages  the 
juind  to  proceed.     In  considering  it,  we  behold,  with  terror^ 
the  wreck  of  human  nature,  the  ruins  of  social  order,  morality, 
and  religion  together,  overturned  by  human  folly,  and  scatter- 
ed by  a  phrcnzy,  as  destructive  in  its  progress  and  melancholy 
in  it!)  consequences  as  the  torrid  Tornado  is  on  the  beauties  of 
nature,  or  as  the  earthquake,  which  shakes  the  Andes  to  their 
foundations,  and  covers  realms  with  ruin.    It  is,  in  short,  a 
subject  which  the  heart  a/cbes  to  think  on,  and  the  pen  trembles 
jto  record. 

And  "  w])at  has  France  gojoed  by  this  quantity  of  blood* 
shed?  A  whole  generation  of'mankindt  and  all  her  youth,  from 
20  to  30  years  of  age,  have  been  devoured  by  the  sword  of 
.war."f  Such  is  the  fatal  work  of  unprincipled  ambition.  The 
jcalculation  here  n  tde,  and  the  picture  here  drawn,  is  done  by 
the  hand  of  a  master.  A  short  examination,  however,  of  its 
parts,  will  shew  us  ,tha^  .the  colouring  does  not  exceed  the 
truth. 

The  whole  peculation  of  Europe  is  about  160  millions.  The 
births,  annually,  are  as  1  to  26.  lliis  gives  6,153,000  as  their 
annual  amount.  Half  of  this  number  die  under  17  years  of 
age,  leaving  3,075,500;  one  fifth  of  the  last  number  die  from 
1"  to  40  years  of  age,  leaving,  at  that  period  of  life,  2,463,767, 
I  one  lialf  of  which  are  females.  By  the  subsequent  enumera- 
tion, therefore,  it  will  appear,  that,  of  mankind,  from  17  to  40 
wsof  age,  not  one  generation  but  jfi;of  generations  of  men 
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*  Address  to  the  French  nation,  Paris,  December  28tb,  1817. 
t  Blucher's  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nancy,  January  20th,  1814.    The  gal- 
I W  C^eral  here  only  alludes  to  the  two  last  campaigns. 
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have  been  swept  away,  or  rendered  useless  to  tlicniEelves  or  so. 
ciety,  in  the  wars  arising  from  French  atheism,  ambition,  and 
madness.        •  "   ••     «• 

Were  I  to  annex,  without  preface  or  observation,  the  waste 
and  destruction  amongst  the  human  species,  during  the  last  23 
years,  it  would  appear  so  incredible,  that  tlic  reader  might  be 
induced  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  fiction,  or  to  believe  the  state- 
inents  as  the  production  of  a  ^lisordercd  imagination.  To  ob- 
viate such  objections,  and  to  remove  such  suspicious,  it  may, 
therefore,  be  proper  to  review,  more  in  detail,  the  horrid  list  ot" 
carnage  and  crimes  which  sprang  from  France,  and  wiiichhag 
dcsohited  Europe.  Tlie  terrible  events  of  these  "latter  times 
increaF'ng  in  magnitude  and  interest  with  the  passing  moment, 
has,  no  doubt,  callcxi  off  the  attention  and  blunted  the  recol- 
lection of  mankind,  in  general,  concerning  equally  terrible  and 
more  atrocious  scones  which  occurred  at  different  periods  since 
1 70Q.  To  recount  or  rocal  them  to  our  view  is  a  painful  task', 
nevertheless,  it  may  be  of  scrvicq,  from  our  present  secure  a- 
bode,  to  look  back  and  survey  (hat  awful  precipice,  and  the 
hideous  evils  from  whidi,  notwithstanding  all  her  sufferings, 
this  happy  -country  l:as  escaped.  Xt  may  also  be  useful  to  the  j 
still  discontented  amongst  us-~to  those  who,  always  prophecy- 
ing  evil,  are  yet  the  first  to  shrink  from  or  rejoice  at  its  conse- 
quences— <to  those  palliatdrs  of  guilt  and  admirers  of  infamy,  j 
that,  whether  disguised  under  the  gloomy  figure  of  a  Sans  Cu' 
lottCf  with  the  coarse  red  cap  of  Liberty,  or  the  glittering  folU  I 
of  the  Imperial  purple,  the  object  of  their  juloration,  is  still  thej 
same — ^is  **  one  and  indivisible.** 

Before  I  commence  this  catalogue  of  blood  and  horror,  itl 
may  be  necessary  to  state  how  well  prepared  the  public  mind,! 
in  France,  was  for  such  enormities.  The  character  of  a  French'j 
man,  said  their  eountrymaai,  Voltaire,  is  compo^d  of  the  tygei 
and  the  monkey,  viz.  levity,  mischief,  and  ferocity.  l»ike  th 
latter  animal,  their  very  sport  has  mischief  in  it,  and  something 
oflfensivc  to  what  is  good.  Like  the  former,  their  mischief  de 
lights  in  havoc  and  blood.  Had  Voltaire  lived  till  \1%  H 
would  ha<  ?  witnessed,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  thetmtlj 
of  his  observation,  as  well  as  experienced  its  fatal  effects; 
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glso  tbe  melancholy  consequences  of  his  own  ntliiestical  opin- 
ions. Yes,  from  the  schools  of  Rousseau,  D'AIcmhtrt,  und  \'ut- 
tairc,  mixed  with  those  ideas  of  freedom  wliich  their  navy  and 
army  imbibed  in  America,  sprang  tlMse  principles,  the  fatal 
effects  of  which  overturned  all  social  order,  which  has  made 
the  world  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof.     Va- 
rious circumstances  conspired  to  bring  on  this  catastrDphc;  but 
the  grand  origin  of  all  this  mischief  can  only  be  found  in  the 
total  contempt  for  and  neglect  of  religion,   so   prevalent  in 
France.    Other  causes,  civil  or  political,  no  doubt,  assisted  to 
promote  the  revolution;  but  all  were  inferior  to  this  one,  the 
operation  of  which  let  loose  all  the  savage  passions  of  man  without 
restraint  or  controul.     Hud  this  not  been  the  case,  a  despotic 
government  might  have  been  overturned,  and  rational  freedom 
established  in  its  place,  without  banishing  justice  from  a  nation, 
and  humanity  from  the  breast  of  man.     Political  phrenzy  has 
its  limits,  and  soon  works  its  own  cure,  if  no  other  powerful 
impulse  drives  it  on.     But  let  man  once  be  brought  to  despise 
religious  principles^  and  treat  all  religion  as  a  fable,  and  from 
that  moment  morality  will  raise  her  voice  in  vain.     The  for- 
mer principle  laughed  &t,  and  this  latter  once  destroyed,  every 
thing  that  is  generous  or  praiseworthy  in  the  human  character 
is  gooe;  and  man  becomes  from  tliat  moment  fit  for  every  thing 
that  is  evil,  and  incapable  of  performing  any  thing  but  what  is 
disgraceiiil  and  unjust.    As  the  want  of  these  principles  loosens 
the  ties  of  fiimily  love  and  kindness,  so  their  destruction  also 
breaks  asunder  all  social  tics  between  nations;  and  produces, 
aternally  and  internally,  the  most  hideous  changes  in  their  po-> 
litica)  situation.    Amongst  nations,  a  long  period  of  tranqaiility 
nay  produce  sloth,  and  refinement  in  manners  may  degenerate 
to  iiivolity  and  efiitminacy,  which  generally  paves  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  a  despotic  government,  where  one  aspiring 
baa^  may  controul  the  state,  or  v,iiere  those  that  wield  the 
murd  may  sell  an  Empire,  raise  up  one  head  and  dethrone  an- 
other, OS  suits  their  caprice,  as  was  the  case  amongst  the  Uom- 
ans  in  the  decline  of  their  power.     Yet  still,  in  the  midst  of 
Mich  political  convulsions,  the  body  of  the  people  may  remain> 
i»>kparativ«ly  speaking,  uninjured  and  undisturbed.    Justice 
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may  still  remam  on  earth,  and  law  and  religion  may  even  bo 
found  amongst  a  nation  so  situated.  But  not  so  could  this  be 
the  case  in  France,  ivhere  the  mind  of  the  nation  at  larL'e  was 
wholly  vitiated — where  every  virtuous  principle  had  lonir  been 
eheeketl  and  laughed  at  amongst  all  ranks  of  men;  and  where 
every  thing  that  could  be  the  smallest  restraint  upon  their  law- 
less passions,  and  their  profligate  desires^  had  long  been  held 
up  to  publit  scorn  and  ridicule,  treated  a»  hb\es  and  accoitnted 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  who  wished  to  be  free  to  attend 
"  to.  Evil,  in  France,  thus  became  not  the  pursuit  of  the  few 
but  the  boast  of  the  many.  That  ill  fated  nation  liad  thus  lona 
been  rapidly  advancing  in  a  course  of  wickedness  and  irreli. 
gion,  which  was  fast  undermining  the  pillars  of  social  order. 
The  votaries  of  this  dreadful  school  cloaked  their  pernicious 
designs  and  diabolical  views,  under  the  specious  name  of  phi. 
loaophy,  and  the  enticing  name  of  liberty.  Man  does  not  be- 
come wholly  corrupt  at  once,  "  on  step  by  step  he  goes;"  but 
that  moment  was  now  at  hand  when  the  votaries  of  those  irreli- 
i;ious  principles,  so  industriously  circulated  in  France,  conceiv- 
ed-it  no  longer  necessary  to  veil  their  designs,  but  appeared 
in  the  most  public  and  determined  manner  to  avow  and  to 
practise  them. 

Such  were  the  materials,  which  the  open  terroristsy  and  se- 
cret anarchists,  had  to  work  with  in  France,  and  whicii  they 
were  last  preparing,  to  call  into  action.   Besides,  the  almost  total 
dircliction  of  priiKiple,  moral  and  religious,  whieh  had  taken 
place  in  that  country;  other  causes,  as  lias  been  already  hinted 
at,  but  of  in&rior  magnitude,  aided  the  career  of  mischief  and 
iniquity.     The  wants  of  the  state  were  great.    The  taxes  bore 
heavily  upon  a  people,  unaccustomed  to  laborious  exercises, 
and  unacquainted  with  close  habits  of  industry.    Yet,  these 
were  inferior  to  the  wants  of  the  public.     The  ill  advisfd,  and 
mischievous  assistance  lent  by  France,  to  the  rebellious  colonies  i 
of  Britain,  without  any  provocation  whatever,  on  the  part  otj 
Great  Britain;  had  cost  France  1500  millions,  and  burdened  j 
her  with  an  enormous  debt,  which  she  neither  had,  nor  could  j 
procure  the  means  to  pay.    The  situation  of  her  finances  were 
now  become  suchi  that  no  skill  uor  industry  could  restore  tbea 
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to  a  flourishing  state,  amongst  a  people,  whose  impatient  and 
volatile  temper,  would  not  allow  them  to  submit  with  patience, 
to  the  remedies  which  were  necessary,  and  which  could  still 
have  been  found  to  cure  this  evil.     The  debt,  indeed,  only  a- 
mounted  to  about  1 70  millions,  sterling.     Yet,  France  could 
not,  and  would  not  submit  to  pay  it.    The  Jacobins,  a  name 
mankind  will  long  pronounce  with  dread;  took  this  occasion  to 
inflame  the  nund  of  the  public,  already  diseased,  by  laying  the 
whole  blame  of  the  public  wants  and  distress,  to  the  profuse  and 
profligate  expenditure  of  their  sovereign,  and  his  favourites. 
This  dangerous  band,  was  secretly  abetted,  by  those  who  wish- 
ed to  exalt  their  own  power,  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign; 
and  by  others,  who  wished  to  change  the  constitution  of  France, 
from  a  despotic,  to  a  limited  monarchy.     Each  of  these  latter 
parties,  conceived,  that  the  former  party,  was  a  tool,  which  they 
could  use  as  far  as  suited  their  purpose,  and  afterwards  controul 
as  was  found  convenient.    They  were  in  the  sequel,  most  dread- 
fully mistaken.    That  the  assistance,  lent  to  America,  and 
which  cost  France  so  dear,  was  not  bestowed  under  any  just 
reason  is  well  known;  but  that  was  more  the  fault  of  the  coun- 
cils, or  rather  of  the  ambition  of  the  nation,  than  of  the  sover- 
eign of  France.     No  sovereign  was  ever  less  inclined  to  harass 
liis  people,  or  to  squander  away  their  property,  than  Louis 
XVI.  was.     This  however,  was  disbelieved  by  the  ignorant 
multitude,  and  an  opposite  opinion  was  eagerly  inculcated  by 
those,  who  mislpd  them,  who  called  forth,  and  encouraged  those 
fierce  passions,  which,  once  set  in  motion,  they  neither  knew 
liow  to  controul  nor  allay.     The  convocation  of  the  Scates  Ge- 
neral, ^avc  these  men  an  opportunity,  of  assembling  together, 
from  all  parts  of  France,  at  Paris.     The  more  daring,  turbu- 
lent and  factious,  of  course,  were  the  first  to  be  returned  from  se- 
veral of  the  departments;  and  by  degrees,  they  were  thps  enabled, 
to  form  a  formidable  body,  of  kindred  smds^  in  the  Legislative, 
(Itemately  courted,  by  each  of  the  other  parties,  but  secretly 
plotting,  and  determined  upon   the  destruction  of  them  all. 
Their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  their  creatures,  the 
wfuse  of  the  departments,  were  insensibly  collected  at  Paris; 
Ithere,  ia  r  short  time,  they  succeeded  in  Overawing  the  sovo 
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reign,  ami  the  Legislature — in  (destroying  the  former,  and 
trampling  upon  the  latter.     The  King,  willing  and  anxious  to 
do  any  thing,  to  make  his  people  happy,  was,  at  this  critical 
moment,  surrounded,  with  both  weak  and  wicked  ministers  and 
counsellors.     These  deceived  him,  on  purpose.     He  hesitated 
when   he  should  have  stood  firm.     He  pardoned,  when  he 
should  have  punished.     He  thus,  discouraged  his  friends,  and 
encouraged  his  enemies,  till  matters  came  to  that  pitch,  that  j 
every  action  of  his,  or  concession  made  by  him,  but  added  to 
the  insults,  publicly  offered  to  him,  and  atigmented  the  inso* 
lence  and  violence  of  his  enemies.     The  Constitution  that  was 
made  to-day,  wias  violated  by  these  visionaries  and  madmen,  to] 
morrow — ■*'  another,  and   another,  still  succeeds,"  and  each] 
more  than  the  other,  tended  to  shew  the  reflecting  part  of  manJ 
kind,  that  France  knew  not  what  Liberty  was — that  she  was) 
incapable  of  enjoying  it — and,  that  in  the  mouths  which,  at  thit] 
moment,  so  loudly  proclaimed  it,  it  was  only  a  cloak  for  tho] 
mok  terrible  ^stem  of  violence,  fraud,  anarchy,  destructiun,] 
and  slavei^y,  that  ever  scourged  the  earth.     Numerous  abus«^] 
certainly,  exited  in  tlie  Government  and  Constitution  of  Franceij 
but  these,  a  mild  -and  beneficent  monarch  was  anxious  to  re 
move;  and  had  he  been  aided  by  men  of  talents,  and  of  incor^ 
ruptible  integrity,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  succeeded;  and 
France  and  Europe,  hiave  been  saved  a  world  of  misery,  and 
oceian's  of  blood.     Amongst  the  more  notorious  names,  which 
accelerated   this  fatal  catastrophe   in   France,  was  the  infa^ 
mous  Duke  de  Orleans;  who  plotted  the  death  of  his  sove 
eign  and  relation,  in  order,  that  he  miglit  be  raised  to  thd 
throne.     He  accordingly,  made  me  of  his  immense  fortune, 
bribe  the  banditti  of  Paris,  and  to  collect  others  of  a  simila 
character  from  the  departments,  in  order  by  them,  to  ovcraw^ 
the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature;  this  he  succeeded  inao 
complishing,  but  the  consequences  of  which,  contrary  to  hii 
expectations,  brought  him,  and  most  justly,  to  the  guillotina 
But  he  was  not  the  only  individual  who  had  the  same  object  i^ 
view,  though  his  station  and  ties  to  the  reigning  family,  clothe 
his  conduct  and  character  with  deeper  atrocity  and  guilt.  Kad 
of  the  othdf  actiotts  demagogues,  and  flaming  patriots  of  th 
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^y,  pursued  a  similar  course.  The  true  source  of  their  pa^ 
tfiotism,  like  that  of  many  others,  was  their  own  personal  am- 
bition, and  ?iT3t  of  j^pwer.  Each  hoped  to  dupe  his  associates, 
to  overcome  liis  enemies,  and  to  raise  himself  to  the  supreme 
mvernment  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  all  their  harangues 
and  declamations,  about  Liberty,  and  the  rights  of  tlie  people, 
were  only  so  many  snares,  laid  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  to . 
make  the  people  aid  in  forging,  chains  for  their  own  necks. 
Orleans,  Brissot,  Marat,  Barrere,  Danton,  Robespierre,  Ren- 
bell,  Barras  and  Bonaparte;  all  followed  the  same  plan,  and 
liadthe  same  object  in  view,  but  the  latter  only  was  completely 
1  roccessful.  Every  one  of  these  men,  courted  the  people,  in 
I  order  to  enslave  them.     Yet,  under  every  one  of  these  men,  and 

er  what  France  impudently  called  the  full  blaze  of  Liberty 
j  od  Equality,  the  French  people  were  the  greatest  slaves  ever 
Inown  upon  earth,    They  had  lo  liberty  to  do  any  thing,  but 
1  ihat  was  bad — ^n», '  the  liberty  of  venting  a  sigh,  or  drop- . 

;  a  tear  to  the  '      i/ry  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  or 
lielations,  that  were  murdered  by  the  demons  of  terror  and  con- . 
Usion.    Everyman,  indeed,  was  equal — in  crime,    Constitu- . 

I  sprung  up  like  mushrooms.    Every  person  had  his  inno- 
[ntion,  under  the  name  of  improvement.     AH  became  philoso- 
,  that  is,  in  their  own  conceits;  all  wise,  and  all  powerful. 
I  Eacb  conceived  himself,  capable  of  organizing,  or  new  model- 
ling the  affairs  pf  this  nether  world;  and  firmly  believed,  that 

;  was  no  other.  Each  conceived  his  power  and  his  wis- 
equal,  to  correct  and  extirpate,  what  was  wrong  in  hu- 
liio  nature.  Evil  was  thus,  to  he  rooted  up,  and  forever  ba- 
|iiiihed  from  the  world.  But,  alas!  it  was  finite  hands,  corrupted 
,  and  cruel  hearts,  that  attempted  this  great  work;  and 
Ivliich,  whene^r  man  attempts  it,  will  always  be  productive  of 
■{[reater  evils,  than  those  which  are  intended  to  be  removed.  In 
|llii8  instance,  these  wild  theories  and  experiments,  were  produc- 

re  of  more  misery  and  woe,  than  ever  had  before  been  hatch- 

iby  human  wickedness,  or  brought  rouiidby  human  folly. 

if  you  want  a  revolution,  said  the  unprincipled  and  wicked 

ilirabcau,  you  must  begin  by  destroying  religion.     They  took 
fis  lulvicej  and  the  M^orld  jnourns  its  direful  consequences.    To 
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tliis  moment  we  arc  contending  with  fear  and  sorrow  against  its 
baneful  influence.     It  is  well  known  that  the  promoters  of  the 
French  revolution  were  men  who  disregarded  or  denied  all  re- 
ligion; and  no  sooner  had  they  acquired  political  power,  than 
they  • -imcted  a  law,  under  the  terror  of  the  guillotine,  to  abol- 
ish • .  altogether.     The  Christian  aera  was  obliterated  from  the 
annals  of  the  nation ;  the  name  of  the  Sabbath  was  erased  from 
the  days  of  the  week;  and  the  edge  of  the''guillotine  took  the  lift« 
of  those  who  refused  to  folio  sv  their  usual  occupations  upon  that 
day,  formerly  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  their  Creator.    TIk* 
teachers  of  religion,  with  the  most  horrid  mockery,  abjured  its  | 
tenets.     In  derision  of  the  Christian  religion,  Death  was  declar- 
ed to  be  an  eternal  sleep.     "  The  dying,"  said  a  member  of  tlie] 
C"onvention,  to  that  assembly,  "  are  thus  no  longer  frightened." 
Nor  did  their  impiety  and  blasphemy  stop  here.    An  ass  waJ 
dressed  in  pontifical  robes,  and  paraded  through  their  principal] 
cities;  while  the  Bishop  of  Moulins,in  ridicule  of  his  formcroflicoJ 
officiated  with  a  pike  and  the  red  cap  of  liberty,  instead  of  a) 
crown  and  mitre.     Pursuing  their  career  of  madness,  MaratJ 
that  disgrace  to  his  species,  was  exalted  above  the  Redeemer  ofl 
the  world;  "  Jesus  Christ  was  a  prophet — Marat  a  god;  tlie 
one  defended  kings — the  other  destroyed  them."*    Nor  waj 
this  all,  for  while  the  hall  of  the  Convention  rang  with  applau»< 
es,  a  common  simmpet,  gaily  dressed,  was  seated  beside  the  FresiJ 
dent  of  their  National  Council,  where  she  received  from  him  did 
^^  fraternal  kiss"  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  "  no  more  all 
tars — no  more  priests — no  other  god  but  the  god  of  nature,'1 

•  Club  of  Cordeliers,  July  27th,  1795. 
\  Convention,  December  5d,  1793.— Madame  Desmoulins  was  one  of  those  »|j 
personated  this  goddess— she  was  afterwards  guillotined.      In  1 794,  the  wife  i 
Mormora  also  acted  the  same  pnrt.    The  following  contributions  were  tramniit 
liy  Florcnt  Givet,  from  Lille,  to  build  n  temple  to  Reason,  viz. 


ao  inhabitants,  each,*****^** 

1 ,000  liVrc8,**»*»»-«.  20,000  livrfi 

38        do.          do.  ***»•»*»* 

2,500  do.     «»*»»»■«.  77,000  da 

12        do.          do.  ♦*■»*»»»* 

4,000  do.     ****<.«.*«.  48,000  da 

A  female  Citiaen,  ««**««*««« 

6,000  do.     'M%«'WM.    6,000  (In. 

Two  others,  ■M^MM.M^^MVkM. 

8,000  do.      ♦..«**»*«.  16,000  di>. 

One,  *%»%^%%^%%^%^^i%%%%%^%* 

10,000  do.     »»-«.^-»*  10,000  do. 

One,  »»»»%%<(»»«>%»»%>»»*%%»» 

15,000  do.     «<^v..«%  15,000  do. 

Towl, 


■►»**♦»**%* 


192,000 
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vas  she  there  adored  hy  all  as  the  "  Goddess  of  Reason,''*    The 
madness  of  Macedonia's  Madman  was  reason  compared  unto 
this.    It  was  better  for  his  followers  to  worship  him  as  the  son 
of  a  god,  than  to  believe  in  none  at  all.     Human  laws  are  fee- 
bio  barriers  indeed,  when  the  mind  of  man  is  stripped  of  the 
idcatifa  Supreme  Being,  and  of  an  hereafter.     This  has  been 
so  strikingly  and  so  sadly  exemplified  in  France,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing  more  at  length  the  extent  to  which  it 
laclied  amongst  her  distracted  children,  by  which  obstinacy 
itself  may  be  convinced  that  the  subsequent  woes  and  miseries 
of  Europe  were  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  course.     Amidst 
the  general  corruption  of  manners  in  France,  extending,  on 
tlic  one  hand,  to  the  lowest  deeps  of  superstition,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  contempt,  a  set  of  philosoph- 
ers ami  metaphysicians  sprang  up,  who,  abandoning  revelation 
and  the  idea  of  a  Deity,  endeavoured  to  raise  a  building  with- 
out a  foundation  on  which  to  build,  and  inculcated  doctines  of 
their  own  corrupted,  ignorant,  and  bewildered  imaginations, 
*i.ich  were,  however,  so  congenial  to  the  evil  nature  of  man, 
that,  in  a  soil  but  too  industriously  prepared  and  well  adapted 
for  the  culture  of  such  seeds,  these  spread  with  a  fearful  rapid- 
ity, and  in  a  short  time  their  strength  overthrew  and  destroyed 
every  thing,  civil  and  sacred — good  and  virtuous — superstition 
and  religion— the  altar  and  the  throne. 
From  this  polluted  and  baneful  source  alone,  are  we  to  search 
for  the  chief  cause  and  principal  impulse  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, so  different  and  so  unlike  any  other  that  had  ever  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  history  of  man.     Revolutions  of  various  and  ex- 
tensive kinds  have  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  nations  in  an- 
1  (lent  and  modern  times.    One  government  has  been  overthrown 
,  another  raised.     One  religion  proclaimed  and  another 
[prescribed;  but  in  no  age  has  there  been  an  instance  where  all 
religion  was  abolished  by  the  ruling  power.     France  was  des- 
tined to  form  a  terrible  example  in  this  respect.    Amongst  the 
multitude  of  particulars  which  offer  themselves  to  our  reflcc- 
llion,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  here  state,  I  select  the  follow- 
g,  both  as  the  most  authentic  and  striking,  and  as  shewing 
Ifully  the  frivolity,  thoughtlessness,  and  impiety  of  the  French 


K;    fi 
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people,  and  the  abandoned  and  profligate  views  of  their  odious 
government.    To  connect  this  subject,  and  to  prevent  the  i 
terruption  of  the  narrative  of  othe**  events  at  a  subseqiiint  per- 
iod,  I  shall  bring  down  these  references  on  this  head,  till  the 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  by  Bonaparte  in  1804. 

The  y^.4.    ^  793  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  practice 
of  the  pp'     ,iles  I  have  alluded  to,  and  of  which,  take  the  fol- 
lowfng  aui'.ientic  instances.     "  A  deputation  to  the  Conveiition 
demanded  that  instruction  should  be  compulsory;  and  one  of 
the  children  who  accompanied  the  deputation,  requested,  that 
instead  of  preaching  to  them  in  the  name  of  ^/{^  self  sfj/kd  God 
(disapprobalion  and  indignation  J  they  might  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  equality  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution."*    If  such  were  the  principles  of  the  children,  what 
Miust  those  of  the  parents  have  been?  and  though  murmurs  of 
indignation  and  disapprobation  were  heard  in  the  Convention 
at  this  horrid  request,  yet,  in  the  short  space  of  two  montlis 
we  find  all  this  body  decreeing  obedience  to  these  principles. 
"  Andrew  Dunand,  a  priest  deputy,  from  the  department  of 
Mayence,  deposited  on  the  altars  of  philosophy  and  equality 
his  quality  of  priest:  may  the  religion  of  slaves,  said  he,  he 
soon  appreciated  to  its  true  value  by  all  the  Sam  Culottes.    As 
tc  me,  I  see  in  the  Roman  and  constitutional  church  nothing 
else  but  a  King,  nobility,  and  slaves.     I  will  hftve  nothing  lei  I 
that  belongs  to  the  church,  not  even  my  name  given  me  at  iny 
baptism,  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  makr.  either  a  roguo 
or  a  fool  of  me.     My  name  shall  in  future  be.  Tell  Dunand."\\ 
The  council  applauded  him — his  letter  of  priesthood  was  decreed] 
to  be  burnt  by  two  children;  and  it  was  ordered  that  his  letters,] 
containing  his  religious  principles,  should  be  printed,  r.nd  poste 
up  in  the  streets.   The  Convention  also,  *<  upon  a  complaint  thalj 
certain  merchants  refused  to  open  their  shops  on  the  day  here 
tofore  called  Sunday,  the  Council  resolved  that  they  siiall  ba 
ordered  to  keep  them  open  on  pain  of  being  considered  as  mi 
pccted  persons  J**  and,  at  the  same  sitting,  Amot  **  denoimi 


*  Cpnvention,  August  25tli,  1793. 
f  Coavention,  October  18th,  I793f 
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those  who  would  not  keep  their  shops  open  on  that  day  formerly 
called  Sunday."*     The  object  of  the  infernal  banditti  thus  clear- 
ly began  to  devdope  itselK     To  render  the  population  of  France 
fit  tools  for  their  nefaiious  designs,  they  conceived  it  necessary 
to  eradicate  from  their  eyes,  as  well  as  their  thoughts,  every 
thing  which  could  recal  any  idea  of  religion.     In  the  Conven- 
tion, "  Gobet,  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  rector,  Vangirard,  and 
several  other  priests,  with  a  protestant  minister,  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  Julicn  of  Thoulouse,  abjured  the  religion  of 
Christ    (applauses,  and  the  fraternal  kiss.)    A  priest  from  Me- 
lun  stated,  that  there  is  no  true  religion  but  that  of  Nature, 
and  that  all  the  mummery  with  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
amused  is  only  old  wives  fables — applauses  "\    In  a  deputation 
from  the  Commune  of  Sens  to  the  Convention,  the  spokesman 
said,  "  Human  victims  will  no  longer  be  slaughtered  in  the 
name  of  any  imaginary  god.     The  gods  of  a  Republican  arc 
nature,  liberty,  and  equality — applauses.''^     «  The  sole  figure 
of  the  Alniighty,"  said  Couthon,  "  is  in  the  picture  of  nature." 
•»  The  citizens,"  said  Goutuvier,  "  are  every  where  uncatholic- 
n  ising  to  republici^nise  themselves,"  {se  decatholisent  peur  se  re- 
^  ftMicattiser.J§ 

Melancholy  and  disgraceful  to  human  nature  as  this  conduct 

I  appears,  it  was,  however,  comparatively  speaking,  only  the  prc- 

I  lade  to  higher  flights  of  madness  and  impiety.     The  history  of 

any  other  nation,  civilized  or  savage,  affords  no  instance  equal 

to  the  conduct  of  the  French  people,  in  the  action  I  am  now  to 

relate,  not  from  doubtful  authority,  but  from  the  recorded  acts 

and  deeds  of  their  government.     In  the  Convention,  "  the  sec- 

Itionof  the  Satis  Ctdottesy  declared  at  the  bar,  that  they  would 

Ibo longer  have  priests  among  them;  .and  that  they  required  the 

[suppression  of  salaries  paid  to  the  ministers  of  religious 

Iworship."  '(The  petition  was  followed  by  a  numerous  procession, 

|«lx)  filed  off  in  the  hall,  accompanied  by  national  music.     Sur- 

unded  by  them,  appeared  a  young  woman  of  the  finest  figure, 

flayed  in  the  robes  of  liberty,  and  seated  in  a  chair  ornament- 
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•  Convention,  October  25th,  1793.  t  Do.  November  7th,  1 793. 

I  Do.  November  9th,  1793.  §  Do.  Nov.  19tti  and  Dec,  3d,  179?. 
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ed  with  leaves  iu  festoons;  she  was  placed  opposite  the  Pros'- 
dent,  and  Chauniette  said,  fanaticism  has  abandoned  the  nlac 
of  truth;  squint  eyed  it  could  not  bear  the  brilliant  light.    The 
people  of  Par's  have  taken  possession  of  the  temple  which  thcv 
have  regenerated;  the  Gothic  arches  which,  till  this  day,  have 
resounded  with  lies,  now  echo  with  the  accents  of  truth— yon 
see  we  have  not  taken  for  )ur  festivals  inanimate  idols,  it  is  a 
ChcfdC  Ouwe  of  nature  wiiom  we  have  arrayed  in  flie  habit  of  i 
liberty ;  its  sacred  form  has  i?} flamed  all  hearts.    The  public 
has  but  one  cry.     *  No  more  altars,  no  more  priests,  no  other 
God  but  the  God  of  nature.*     We  their  magistrates—we  ac- 
company them  from  the  temple  of  truth,  to  the  temple  of  the! 
laws;  to  celebrate  a  new  liberty,  and  to  request  that  the  cide'l 
vant  church  qf2iotre  Dame  be  changed  into  a  temple,  consecrate  A 
to  reason  and  trtUh.^* 

"  This  proposal  being  converted  into  a  mo;t)n,  xi-as  immedi- 
ateli/  decreed i  and  the  Convention  afterwards  derided  thad 
the  people  of  Pari::  on  this  day,  continued  to  dcse;'ve  well  od 
their  country."  ^  ' 

"  The  Goddess  then  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the  PrcsiJ 
dent,  who  gave  her  fx  fraternal  kiss*  The  secretaries  presentJ 
ed  themselves  to  share  the  same  placd;  eveiy  one  tt'as  eager  tti 
sacrifice  to  the  new  divinit^ft  'whom  so  many  salutations  dii| 
NOT  IN  THE  LEAST  DiscoNCEiiT."  "  During  the  cercmonyl 
the  orphans  of  the  country,  pupils  of  Leonard  Bourdo/ 
(one  of  the  members)  sang  a  hymn  to  reason,  composed  bj 
citi/en  Moline.  The  national  music,  played  Gosset's  liynia 
to  Liberty.  The  Cmivention  then  mixed  'ndth  the  peojiU; 
celebrute  the  feast  of  Reason  in,  her  new  temple  "\  Accord 
ingly,   a  grand   festival   was  held  in   the  ch.urch  of  Notn 


*  On  the  4tli  June  preceding  thiii,  the  President  gave  tUe  fraternal  kiss  to  an  ol 
Negress,  aged  114  years,  and  tlie  mother  of  1 1  children.    The  Puriii  Juunialswhid 
at  tills  time  turned  all  ceremonies  alike  into  ridicule  said,  that  utk>r  kmiitg  the  i 
ncgresK,  it  was  observed  tliat  tlie  President  wiped  liis  muiUii,  but  that  he  did  i 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so  after  kissing  the  Cuddesis  of  llcubun.     llieir  agcsvej 
iadeed  dilierent,   14  and  114  was  great  odd»— a  century  renders  gntat  alteratiol 
in  such  siUutatiuns  necessary. 

f  Convention,  November  lOtb,  1793* 
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])iune,  in  honour  of  this  new  Deity.  "  In  the  middle  of  this 
church,  was  erected  a  mount,  and  on  it,  a  very  plain  temple* 
tfaeiacadc  of  which,  bore  the  following  inscription: — a  la  Phi- 
Imphiet  before  the  gate  of  this  temple,  were  placed  the  busts 
ofthe  most  celebrated  philosophers.  The  torch  of  truth,  was 
in  tbcitsummit  of  the  mount,  upon  the  altar  of  Reason,  spread- 
ing tj^  "'X^^  Convention,  and  all  the  constituted  authoritifSf 
aistei  at  the  reremoHi/"       ■■■>■■' 

<iTwo  row^i  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  each  wearing  a 
erowp  of  nalc  leaves,  crossed  before  the  altar  of  Reason,  at  the 
(00(1(1  of  Republican  music;  each  of  the  girls,  inclined  before 
the  torch,  and  ascended  the  summit  of  the  mount.  Liberty 
then  came  out  of  the  temple  of  Philosophy,  towards  a  throne 
made  of  glass,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Republicans,  of 
both  sexes,  who  sung  an  hymn  in  her  praise,  extending  their 
inns  at  tiic  same  time  towards  her.  Liberty  ascended  after- 
fards,  to  return  to  the  temple,  and  in  re-entering  it,  she  turn- 
ed about,  casting  a  look  of  benevolence  upon  her  friends:  when 
^got  in,  every  one  expressed  with  enthusiasm,  the  sensations 
ijuch  the  Goddess  excited  in  them,  by  songs  of  joy,  and  they 
wore,  never  to  cease,  to  be  faithful  to  her."* 

Never!  no  never,  was  human  nature  reduced  to  such  a  de- 
{rading  condition  as  this.  Was  there  no  way,  that  they  could 
ttlebratc  their  freedom,  if  such  they  will  call  it,  but  by  deny- 
ing and  deriding  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth?  It  is 
Karcely  possible  to  determine,  upon  considering  such  scenes 
IS  this,  whether  the  actors  deserves  most  our  contempt,  our 
fity,  or  our  indignation.  Were  it  not  that  such  melancholy 
consequences,  resulted  to  France,  and  to  all  Europe,  from 
lliesc  delirious  proceedings,  we  might  be  tempted  to  laugh  at 

)  conduct,  the  same  as  we  would  at  a  parcel  of  jugglers  on 
||i»  stage,  trying  to  pervert,   or  an  assembly  of  monkeys, 

eavouring  to  imitate  the  actions  of  reasonable  beings. 
Btt  such  lamentable  proceedings,  demand  to  be  treated  with 

erent  weapons,  than  the  pen  of  •satire;  and,  to  be  con- 
Nplated  with  feelings,  different  from  hxughter,  and  ridi- 


I 
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*  Vatis,  Nov.  J  2th,  Convention,  Nov.  11th,  1797^ 
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cule.      T^hese  principles,   and  thig  conduct  have  made  E 
rope  weep  tears  of  blood;  and  wrung  the  hearts  of  millio 


with  the  bitterest  agony.     It  is  impossible,  even  at  this 


moment, 


for  any  inind^  capable  of  feeling  and  reflection,  to  look  back     I 
tliis  alarming  period,  and  not  to  feel  terror,  when  he  think 
upon  the  dangers,  degradation,  and  misery,  which  his  native  I 
country  has  escapecL     How  near  were  we,  ot  bc\n(r  placed  in  a 
similar  situation?  How  near  were  we,  of  beholding  the  sacred  1 
dome  of  St.  Paul's*  or  that  place,  which  contains  the  ashes  ofl 
our  *  miglity  dead,"  converted  into  a  temple,  to  the  Goddesjl 
of  Reason;  as  also,  of  hearing  the  sacred  walls  of  the  venera- 
ble Cathedral  of  the  place  where  I  now  write,  echoing  with! 
national  music,  and  hymns  to  Reason,  instead  of  hymns  to  our] 
God? 

WMle  these  mad  proceedings  wefc  going  on,  in  that  grand 
centrfe  of  iniquity,  Paris,  the  mania  spread  to  the  Provinces, 
and  banished  every  thing  that  v/as  sacred  from  France.  At 
Lyons,  *'  all  the  constituted  authorities,  ihe  Revolutionary TriJ 
buna),  the  troops  of  the  line,"  &c.  &c.  repaired  with  an  ass  t« 
the  Tovm-House.  Therev  this  animal,  was  decked  with  the 
Siole,  and  all  the  other  sacerdotal  ornanaents,  which  the  Count] 
(de  Maubourg,  had  made  a  present  of  to  the  Cathedral.  On 
his  h6ad,  Was  put  the  beautiful  mitre,  of  the  Bishop  LemouJ 
rette;  on  his  back  w6re  tied,  the  holy  vessels;  and  to  his  tail,  th« 
mass-bdolc.  He  was  decorated  with  inscriptions,  *  Reste  ii 
Fanatisme,*  (Remains  of  Fanaticism).  Thus  equipped,  the  as| 
was  led  in  procession,  throngh  the  whole  town,  preceded  bytlid 
ilepartment,  and  a  detachment  of  horse,  and  followed  by 
band  of  music,  and  some  infantry.  By  his  side,  marched  tw 
Sam  Culottcsy  holding  a  calix  (sacred  cup)  out  of  which,  tlij 
aninlal  drank  now  and  then;  and  two  other  Shns  Culottes^  pen 
filmed  hitn  with  frankincense.  The  municipality,  the  tribunal 
the  clubists,  and  women  clad  in  white,  closed  the  processioi( 
Having  arrived  at  the  place  de  Bcllecour,  they  piled  up  churd 
pictures,  booki  of  devotio'h,  BibUs,  mass-books,  and  such  churd 
<:)t'ha;ments,  as  would  fetch  no  money,  when  exposed  to  sale,  an 
burnt  the  ass,  books,  &c.  &c.  under  the  most  horrid  shouUol 
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u  Vive  lef  Sans  Culottes^  &c."*     Continuing  their  madness  iu 
every  part,   but  particularly  in    Paris,  the   section  of  Umte 
filed  off  through  the  halK  .^nd  renounced  the  Christian  religion. 
Their  orator  said,  **  It  is  astoni^iing,  that  for  1 8  <;enturies,  meix 
should  have  considered  as.  Divine,  a  religion,  celebrated  only 
by  the  evils  it  has  occasioned  to  mankind,  and  by  the  crimes  it 
has  caused  to  be  committed."!     There  still  remained,  however, 
individuals,  who  mourned  at  tli^cse  dreadful  proceedings.  There-r 
(ore,  CljaumeUe  caysed  it  (o  be  decreed,  1st.  "  That  all  the 
churches  and  temples,  o(  different  religious  worship,  which  arc 
known  (q  be  in  Paris,  shall  be  instantly  shut  up.     2d.  That 
every  person  requiring  the  opciyng  of  a  church  or  temple,  shall 
be  put  under  arrest,  as  a  suspected  person.":]:     Next  day,  citi- 
zeq  Morrow*  a  Presbyterian  cler^man  in  Paris,  pr(?|scnted  him- 
self in  the  Convention,  ajid  *^  deposited  on  the  tabl^  of  the 
Commons,  4  silyer  cups,  which  were  used  in  th^  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  adding,  "  They  served  oi^r  v^'orship, 
bai  prejudice,  and  sometimes  reason,  reproached  us,  with,  the 
extreme  folly  of  usiitg  t)iem."$     A  few  days  after  this,  Chaur 
mette  complained,  that  "  all  sentiments  of  religion,  were  not 
yet  destroyed;  and  said,  sentiments  of  religion,  caused  counterr 
revolutionary  moyenMents."!^    Ii^or  was  this  system,  confined  to 
Paris.    It  extended  oyer  France.     "  When  Maignet  and  I  left 
Lyons,"  ^d  Couthon,"  we  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
baticism.     AH  the  churches  were  stripped  of  their  riches, 
.  which  promoted  the  luxury  of  their  prif>sts,  an<jl  the  delusion  of 
I  the  people.    The  idols  of  s|;one  w^i^e  broken,  those  of  wood 
t;  and,  the  pepple  qow  believe,  th^t  the  most  precious  al- 
,  that  can  be  raised  to  the  Divjnity,  is,  in  the  heart  of  a  vir- 
I  taous  repul. ^aji."^    In  the  municipality  of  Paris,  "  a  letter  was 
read,  amid  the  applause  of  the  galleries,  written  by  Collom- 
beau,  who  meotiono,.  that  at  Nancy,  every  kind  of  religious 

'Ljons,  Nov.  10th,  1793.    Letter  fro^n  an  eye-witness,  dated  Lausanne,  .No^. 
[iVK  179?. 

*  Convention,  Nov.  Slst,  1793.  ^  Municipality  of  Patia,  Nov,  24th,  179'5. 

5  Convention,  Nov.  25th,  1793.  ||    Nov.  28th,  1793. 

p  Convention,  Dec.  lltb,  1793. 
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worship  is  aboli»hcd»  and  every  object,  which  could  rocal  reli- 
gion to  the  imagination,  was  destroyed;  and  that,  all  the  churches 
were  shut."  And,  at  this  sitting,  a  civic  festival  was  instituted  at 
the  end  of  every  month,  the  one  to  *»  Respect  to  old  men,"  and 
the  other  to  '*  Respect  to  pregna^lt  women,  the  hope  of  their 
country."^  '^'• 

As  religion  was  the  object  of  their  peculiar  hatred,  so  the 
teachers  of  it  were  marked  ont,  as  the  most  devoted  objects  of 
their  vengeance.     Every  effort  was  made,  to  induce  them  to 
deny  the  religion  they  had  formerly  taught,  and  in  many  in, 
stances,  with  too  much  success.     At  the  celebration  of  the  feast 
of  Reason,  Oobef,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  received  100,000  livj-es, 
to  renounce  Christianity,  which  he  did;  <^ik1  with  a  hammer  in 
his  hand,  he  went  before  the  procession,  and  demolished  the 
image  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  were  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,    The  apostacy  of  such,  men,  was  nu. 
nounced  in  the  most  public  and  joyful  manner.    A  Uepresenta- 
tive,  from  the  army  of  the  South,  thus  writes  the  Convention, «'  I 
send  you  the  letters  of  priesthood*  of  a  citizen,  who  has  just  mar- 
ried a  female  citizen,  poor  in  specie,  but  rich  in  virtues  and  pa- 
triotism.   Instead  of  giving  souts  to  God,  He  will  give  l>odiesto 
the  Republic.  Amtn  I  (Insertion  in  the  BuUetin.f  V   More  how- 
ever, refused  to  abandon  their  principles,  and  the  majority  who 
were  of  this  class,  were  pe^-se^ted  without  mercy^    They  werej 
butchered  wbefeVcr  found— htiinted  like  wild  beasts,  and  dro 
ed  in  hundreds  together,  without  either  accttstftion  or  trial, 
following,  from  i^  multitt^de  iof  e^camples,  piay  serve  to  give  thi 
Reader  an  idea  of  the  situation  of  these  unfortunate  men.   Ai 
drew  Dunant,  thus  writes  the  Convention.    **  To  destroyyizi 
ticism  (the  republican  ntme  for  religion)  I  order  all  prii 
who  celebrate  festivals  oti  l^ttndays)  to  be  arrested.    I  mil 
crucifixes,  as  well  as  grosses  disappear,  and  I  shall  include 
my  proscription — all  those  black  animalst  called  priests— I 
setting  out  for  Beauvau,  iivhich  I  ahall  pat  upon  souj)  ma[ 
before  I  admnister  phifsic  to  it.    The  Republic,  or  deBt;h--cii 
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lens,  colleagues,  a  new  capture,  of  infamous  bigots:  some  re^ 
fractory  priests,  lived  amidst  heaps  ofhay^  in  the  ci-devant  Ah^ 
iKuje  du  Guardf  their  long  beards  seemed  to  announce,  how 
inveterate  Aristocracy  is:  ifiese  three  black  bruteSf  ex-monks, 
were  discovered  in  their  concealment,  and  the  three  monsters 
are  gone  to  a  dungeon,  to  await  their  trial,  &c."*  The  animo- 
sity here  was  equally  tlirectcd  against  the  person  as  against  the 
profession,  and  the  principles.  Indeed,  it  was  a  common  say- 
iiig  amongst  these  madmen,  and  athiests,  that  Christianity  was 
only  another  name  for  Royalism;  and  that,  if  it  was  not  root* 
cd  out,  thftt  it  would  bring  round  a  counter-revolution. 

Such  are  a  few  autlientic  instances,  of  the  determined  liosti« 
lily  of  the  French  ItepubJican  Government  against  Religio?', 
ind  th  Mr  anxious  care  to  endeavour,  by  every  possible  means, 
toerad  sate  every  principle  of  it  from  the  human  mind.     It  is 
very  true,  tlmt  part  of  the  system,  to  which  they  directed  their 
hostility,  was  a  species  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition, 
disgraceful  to  man,  and  degrading  to  onr  nature.     But  then, 
all  shared  the  same  fate.     They  made  no  distinction,  and  it  was 
not  because  that  it  was  a  disgraceful  superstition,  but  because 
A  went  under  the  name  of  Religion,  that  their  vengeance  was 
directed  against  it.     Some  parts  of  the  superstition  which  they 
relate,  shews  the  lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  into  which  the 
minds  of  the  lower  classes  of  France  were  plunged;  and  how 
any  it  was,  to  make  such  men,  the  tools  of  rogues  and  fools,  at  a 
time  when,  tlie  political  power  of  their  governors  set  them  free, 
from  all  obedience  to  what  they  had  formerly  lived  in  ^ 'a-r  of. 
I  might  extend  this  part  of  the  subject  to  a  great  length,  by  quo- 
tations in  support  of  this;  but  the  following,  I  consider,  as  suf- 
j  ficient  for  my  purpose.     "  We  could  have  brought  you,"  said 
CoQthon,  "three  waggon  loads  of  brevets,  rf  Charlatanism, 
formerly  called  letters  of  fnriesthood;  but  we  preferred  making 
an  auto  defe  of  them.    I  could  also  have  brought  many  millions, 
vising  from  the  plate  of  the  churches,  but  I  would  only  take 
marge  of  some  crosses  of  St.  Louis,  a  holy  mute  of  the  Pope, 
|juidasmall  relictt  that  wrought  great  miracles.    This  relict 

♦  Conven^pt^  Oct.  2^th,  1798. 
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was  said,  to  contain  part  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,    It  made 
the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  blind  to  see.    By  it 
barren  women,  who  committed  themselves  to  the  priests  in 
whose  custody  it  was,  became  fruitful;  and  it  had  the  power  of 
punishing  the  profane  hand  that  dared  to  touch  it.    I  ordered 
it  to  be  brought  to  me;  but  it  neither  withered  my  arm,  nor 
cured  me  of  the  palsy,  with  which  I  have  long  been  afflicted. 
I  resolved  to  examine  its  contents.     I  sent  for  a  skilful  chemist 
who  analyzed  them,  and  the  precious  blood  which  enriched  a 
whole  community,  was  found  to  be  Terebinthine  gum^  diluted 
•xitk  spirit  of  wine.     I  lay  the  relict  on  the  table,  and  move,  that 
my  account  of  it  be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  country  people,  (Ordered).***     In  another  account 
to  the  Convention,  Bourbette,  and  Thureau,  &c.  write  from 
Mons,  that  they  had  sent  a  number  of  relics  taken  from  the 
lloyalists,  amongst  which,  were  the  following,  viz.  6th,  a  piece 
of  the  robe  of  the  Holy  Virgin.     7th,  a  piece  of  the  frock  of  j 
the  infant.     1 1th,  two  viah^  of  the  milk  of  the  most  Holy  Vir- 
gin, (much  laughter ).\ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  whether  we  are  most  j 
shocked  at  the  abominable  imposition  here  related,  or  at  the  j 
contempt  and  ridicule  with  which  these  children  of  Jacobinism, 
treated  every  thing  that  had  any  reference  to  what  was  sacred,  j 
This  sad  example,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show,  how  anxiously 
and  strictly,  a  well  regulated  and  watchful  government,  should] 
watch  over  the  religions  establishments  of  the  country;  lest 

•  ConTcntinn,  Dec.  4Ui,'l?0ir. 
f  Convention,  Dec.  15Ui.  1793.  If  any  thing  were  irantia|r,  to  shew  tho  lerii;| 
und  changeable  disposition  of  the  French  nation,  the  following  grave  relatiop,  ui 
convinced  of  the  triUh  of  what  they  formerly  so  much  ridiculed,  is«  striking  in- 
stance,  and  shows  how  miserably  tho  public  mind  ww  neglected,  and  how  little itl 
had  benefited,  by  either  their  freedom  or  CTtperience.  "  On  the  17th  inst"  saidi 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  *'  was  celebrated  at  Verona,  the  beatification  of  Sister  V«ni<| 
nique  Guillcane,  late  superk>r  of  the  Convent  of  Capuchins,  of  St.  Claire  The  ini- 
raclcs  performed  by  the  female  Saint,  are,  according  to  the  legend  ofthetaitjifulj 
very  numerous,  and  amount  to  upwards  of  300.  Lately,  the  wife  of  a  wine  merJ 
chnnt,  whose  favourite  saint  she  had  always  been,  experienced  the  eiTects  of  her  prij-j 
<.>r8,  and  presents,  by  being  delivered  at  once,  of  three  strong  and  hcaltliy  boys  ^^^ 
■A  maniage  of  IH  years,  during  which,  she  never  before  jiad  a  cliRd.    Tlie  husbsnJ 
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ilese  degenerate  into  ignorance  and  superstition,  andof  course^ 
become  botlieds  of  corruption  and  vice. 

While  the  whole  energy  of  the  leading  men  in  France,  was 
exerted  with  the  most  unrelenting  perseverance,  and  merciless 
power,  to  tear  up  religion  by  the  roots,  throughout  that  un- 
fortunate country,  morality  was,  at  the  same  time,  systematical- 
ly undermined  and  destroyed.  To  such  a  length  did  this  sys- 
tem proceed,  that  the  Jacobin  Club,  in  1 793,  and  which  then 
ruled  France,  proposed,  "  that  to  prevent  the  soil  of  the  Re- 
public from  being  polluted,  all  the  wives  and  daughters  of  emi- 
grants and  Royalists,  shall  be  obliged  to  marry,  or  cohabit,  with 
i%\i  Sans  Culottes,  as  may  condescend  to  pay  them  their  addres- 
ses."* When  Laplance  and  Fouche  of  Nantes,  were  accused, 
part  ofthe  accusation  against  them  was,  that  "  they  founded  Re- 
publican morals,  upon  a  dissolution  of  all  morals.  Laplance 
publicly  invited  the  girls  to  get  children,  and  told  them,  that 
the  Republic  wanted  citizens."  Multitudes  of  females  at  thist 
time,  were  as  abandoned  as  the  other  sex.  They  forgot  every 
female  feeling,  and  with  these  every  female  virtue.  They  adopt- 
ed the  lied  cap  of  Liberty,  as  part  of  thoir  dress,  and  compelled 
tlie  more  modest  of  their  sex  to  wear  it;  they  appeared  in  bands 
inthe  Convention,  whose  deliberations  they  controuled,  and  di- 
I  Kcted  to  the  most  atrocious  purposes.     At  lengtli  even  the 

oiiigute  Convention  became  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and 
I  vearied  with  their  patriotism.  On  the  20th  Nov.  1 793,  a  de- 
putation of  these  Amazqnian  red  caps,  appeared  in  the  Hall  of 

the  Convention,  but  for  what  purpose,  they  did  not  choose  to 
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|iii|;ntItu(lG,  has  presented  the  saint  with  arich  diamond  cross,  and  there  is  nota  wife 
Ivihusband  in  that  part  of  Italy,  who  desires  the  sterility  of  their  beds  to  cease, 
|<ludwii  not  address  prayers,  and  oiDer  sacrifices  to  her  shrine,  it  is  said,  that 
Itm  convents,  possessing  for  a  long  time,  saints  famous  for  the  same  qualitios,  iii- 
llnd  to  bring  suits  at  Rome,  against  the  number  of  tl^  i  paradise,  as  an  intruder, 
iRinterlopcr,  their  Convents  being  entirely  deserted  by  customers."  Journal  dtt 
|hra,  Aug.  22d,  1804. 

'Thin  system  was  revived  by  Bonaparte,  who  enacted  a  law,  forbidding  all  fe- 
I  of  property,  to  marry  any  one  but  a  soldier  in  his  service,  and  none  to  mar- 

1*ilhout  his  consent. — Jacobinism  only  changes  names,  as  suits  its  convenience, 

*  its  principles  are  the  same,  and  directed  te  the  same  mischievous  and  dempraltZ" 
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Oeclarc.   They  were  commnnded  to  retire,  but  this  they  only  (iU) 
:it  their  own  pleasure.     Chauinettc  endeavoured  to  point  out, 
how  much  they  had  mistaken  their  sphere,  and  concluded  his 
speech,  with  the  following  sagacious  observation,  "  If  nature 
had  willed,  that  women  shoidd  be  men,  nature  woid4  have  given 
women  beards"     Therefore,  as  they  were  without  beards,  they 
could  not  be  men,  and  were  not  entitled  to  Republican  privileges. 
In  the  same  sitting,  Chaumette  complained,  "  that  the  tmnen  of 
the  town  were  becoming  devotees^-'aml  that  they  continued  to  ho- 
nour Jesus  Christ,"  &c.    "  Fouche  of  Nantes,*  improved  upon 
the  atrocities  of  his  predecessor  Laplancc.  Chaumette  and  him 
concerted  the  dreadful  project  of  depraving  the  public,  by  de- 
stroying all  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion.    A  profes- 
sor was  named  by  the  latter  to  instruct  the  children.    He  abo- 
lished all  forms  of  religious  worship,  demolished  the  churches,  I 
and  caused  the  following  inscnption,  to  be  displayed  in  the  bu< 
rying  places,  >   '      '<■     '  ■  ■   ' 

•     ■         •       _  ..       ,  ,.;)•'' 

Death  is  only  ail  eternal  sU'cp."  f 


One  system  of  folly  sprung  up  after  another,  till  infidelity  and 
atheism  itself  became  wearied  with  following  their  footstcpsJ 
Even  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  reptd)licaniscd.  The  Council 
of  the-  Commons  of  Paris  determined  that  a  civil  Commission^ 
or,  wearing  a  red  cap,  should  precede  all  burials.  On  the  26tl| 
November,  1793,  "  the  section  of  duinze  Vingt,  in  Paris,  re 
quested  of  the  Convention  that  an  altar  might  be  erecte 
on  which  a  perpetual  fire  should  be  kept  up  by  young  viij 
gins."  1  ach  fool  had  thus  his  particular  system ;  each  inorei 
pious,  delirious,  and  ruinous  than  the  other.  These  pcrnicioij 
doctrines,  already  mentioned,  took  a  deep  root,  grew  to  an 
larming  height, and  spread  their  baneful  branches  round  tlielan 
The  public  mind  was  completely  tainted  with  every  thing  that  \ 
bad;  and  the  ideas  of  the  rising  generation  were  totally  alie 
uted  from  every  thuig  that  wtis  honourable  or  good,  tlicrd 


Now  Duke  of  Otranto. 
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cherishing  and  collecting  a  dreadful  fund  of  misery  and  woe 
for  Europe.     Of  the  alarming  height  to  which  this  national 
depravity  had  arisen  in  1793,  the  following  is  a  remarkable  and 
melancholy  instance^in  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  Jacobini- 
cal Journal  of  that  period.     It  is  such  a  compound  of  cruelty, 
mischief,  depravity,  and  follyj  as  was  perhaps  never  produced 
amongst  mankind  in  any  other  age  or  country.     "  Ca  Ira! — 
Ca  Ira!    Go  to  it  again,  my  lads! — the  humbug  Kings  are 
once  more  in  the  suds— one  hundred  thousand  of  their  trencher 
scrapers  are  drowned  in  the  Rhine — vivela  Republique!  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVII.  is  at  an  end. — The  Loire  r\m%  mne  (blootl) 
from  Noirraoutier  to  Nantes;  and  the  Sans  Culottes  drink  every 
man  his  gallon  a  day — DiabU'—J**  let  the  churches  be  turned 
into  ***  and  the  Virgin  ^ve  way  to  Venus — let  there  be  no 
more  bowing  the  neck  but  to  the  holy  Mother,  guillotine — 
damnation  to  the  aristocracy  of  thinking — vive  la  Bagatelle"* 
The  mind  recoils  with  sorrow  and  shame  at  the  contemplation 
of  such  scenes  of  wickedness  and  deliberate  depravity.     It  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
a  nation,  from  the  individual  sentiments  of  a  corrupted  journal- 
ist.   No  doubt  it  would  be  so  were  these  opinions  confined  to 
himself;  but  what  shall  we  say  for  the  nation  who  could  toler- 
ate such  sentiments,  and  such  language,  in  any  public  paper? 
would  we  not  very  justly  conceive,  that  both  her  justice,  her 
morality,  and  religion,  were  at  the  very  lowest  ebb.    But,  in  this 
instance,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  an  obscure  and 
insignificant  Journalist  who  penned  this,  but  the  official  organ 
ef  that  Jacobinical  party  which  then' governed  France,  and  ter- 
rified Europe.     That  Journal,  for  which,  afler  the  massacres  at 
Lyons,  CoUojl  de  Herbois,  wrote  to  the  Convention,  saying, 
"Send  me  the  Journal  of  Pere  Duchesne  to  enlighten  the  people  ;'* 
itndwere  the  London  Gazette  to  adopt  such  a  style,  or  recom- 
mend such  proceedings,  we  might  fairly  conclude,  that  the  go- 
hernmcnt,  whose  organ  it  is,  was  actuated  by  principles  similar 
Uthose  which  governed  France  at  this  moment*    France,  in- 
|<y,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  had  more  the  appearance  of 
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nn  hospital  of  bedlamites  broke  loose  from  tlreir  confinement 
than  a  nation  of  reasonable  beings. 

The  consequences  that  resulted  from  this  delirious  and  hor- 
tible  conduct,  remained  after  the  phrcnzy  which  produced  them 
was  gone.     Its  bitter  effects  France  felt  through  all  her  bor- 
ders; and  unlmppy  i^urope  was  also  destined  to  feel  its  direful 
ciTects.     France,  v^hiie  slie  was  acting  thus,  was  suffering  every 
internal  tnisery  \.^?.chthe  barbarous  passions  of  roan,  when  un- 
restrainetl  by  any  fear  of  punishment  either  here  or  hereafter 
could  devise  or  inflict.  WcarietJ,  at  last,  with  robbery  and  mur- 
der, tht^e  banditti,  like  all  other  lawless  hordes,  betook  them- 
selves to  tfvery  species  of  immorality  and  debauchery.  Ti.oy  sent 
forth  the  fiercer  passions  to  scourge  and  destroy  their  neigh- 
bours, and  continued  to  exercise  amongst  themselves  all  that 
was  l;)w,  beastly,  and  disgraceful.     Speaking  of  the  manners 
■of  Paris,  in  179a,  the  Jjurnal  de  Paris  proceeds:   "  Pomp, 
dinners,  debauchery,  and  a  rage  for  gaming  have  become  the 
|)revailing  passions  of  every  individual;  and  in  this  universal 
phrenzy  the  most  sacred  ties  are  broken  without  shame,  the 
vilest  bonds  are  openly  formed.     Marriage  becomes  an  object 
of  speculation — divoi'ce  a  brandi  of  forestalling — and  women  » 
mercantile  commodity.     The  tender  names  of  father,  and  cbild; 
of  brother  ami  sister,  can  no  longer  move  the  soul  which  pre- 
vious iiiterest  has  hardened — these  banditti  have  no  lonirer  a 
country."*     The  consequences  of  this  odious  system  of  depra- 
vity brought  upon  France  what  such  a  course  has  ever  brought, 
and  always  will   bring,  upon  every  country.     Famine,  sick- 
ness, and  the  ^word,  took  up  their  Abodes  in  every  dwelling, 
and  in  e^'ery  family.     The  situation  of  Paris,  said  the  Courier  i 
Umversdley  (long  after  llobespierre's  massacres  were  past)  is 
dreadful.    **  7'xco  outices  of  breads  daih/^  for  cadi  pcrsoit—lml 
murmurs  heaisl  in  evenj  corner.     Bodies  constantly  thrown  iatoj 
the  river — inexi{)res»ible  grief  pervading  every  quarter,  &c."f 
Of  the  length  to  which  immorality  had  arrived  in  iMuiice, 
during  the  illumination  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  ibllowing  iil 
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•  Journal  de  Paris,  November  3d,  1795. 
f  (Courier  Universolle,  Miy  IGtii,  1795. 
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a  remarkable  instance.  In  the  sitting  of  tlie  Council  of  500, 
December  25th,  1796,  "  a  citizen  who  haU  married,  successive- 
Iv,  two  sisters,  and  lost  them  both,  (whether  by  death  or  other- 
vise  is  not  stated)  desiretl  to  know  whether  he  might  not  mar- 
ry bis  niotlicr-in-law?  The  request  was  dis{K)8ed  of  by  the  or- 
der of  the  day;  and,  consequently,  the  petitioner  directed  to 
fullow  the  suggestions  of  his  own  depraved  mind."  It  is  al- 
most unneccessary  to  observe,  that  such  an  indivitlual  could 
know  nothing  of  religion;  nor  could  his  be  the  only  case  of  the 
kind,  when  he  brought  it  forward^  without  shame,  into  the  high- 
est branch  of  legislation,  where  it  was  hear4  without  indig- 
nation,      ..^ -•- ;-^\=  -v'-;,'^."/ '•.-..;:  ^.f:.--;        ■..,       ,^^ 

Worn  down  with  internal  anarchy  and  domc&tic  ^loodshedj 
France  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupor,  as  far  as  regarded  hersell^ 
and  becainjc  the  easy  tool  of  every  desperate  adventurer.  Yet, 
while  the  arm  of  tyranny  crushed,  amongst  themselves  that  fac- 
tious spirit  which  had  produced  such  direful  scenes,  and  direct- 
ed, in  oile  collected  mass,  its  fury  to  other  objects;  this,  by  no. 
means,  rendered  any  benefit  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion. 
France  may  justly  be  said  to  have  remained  without  a  God, 
though  her  government  ventured,  now  and  then,  to  speak  of  re- 
ligion. During  the  year  1802,  a  deputation  of  the  Missionary 
Uiety  from  London,  stated,  that  in  Paris,  <<  it  required  u 
tearch,  among  the  booksellerti,  of  four^days  to  find  a  single  copy 
of  the  Bible;  we  fear  (said  they)  this  is  the  Hwful  situation  of  the 
greater  part  of  France."  Still  later,  their  own  Journals  uilbrd  a 
more  deplorable  picture  of  the  total  neglect  of  religion,  which 
was  practised  by  that  tlioughtless  people.  Contemplating  the 
picture  with  delighti  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  Le  Citoyen  Fran- 
cois thus  proceeds.  **  The  datisomania  oi  both. sexes,  seems  ra- 
ther to  increase  than  decrease,  widi  the  'warm  weather.  Sixtt/ 
kUi  were  advertised  for  last  Sunday ;  and  for  to-morrow,  sixtj/' 
itrare  announced.  Any  person  walking  in  the  Elysian  fields,  or. 
on  the  Boulevards,  may  be  conyinqed  that  these  temples  of  plea- 
me  are  not  without  Viorshippeis.  Besidcs^e&Ci  in  our  wtdks  last 
j  Sundfiy  we  counted  no  less  than  twenty-t'mo  gardens  not  adva^ 
tiud,  where  there  vio^Jiddling  and  daneivg.  Indeed  this  pica- 
I  are  is  tempting,  because  it  is  very  cheap.     For  a.  bottle  of  beer. 
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which  costs  6  w«tf,  (Sd.)  and  2  sous,  (Id.)  to  the  fiddler,  a  husband 
and  wife^  xmth  their  children,  may  amuse  themselves  from  three, 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon  to  eleven  o'clock  at  night.     As  this  exer- 
cise both  diverts  the  mind  and  strengthens  the  bod ;>,  and  Surs 
day  IS  the  only  day  in  the  week  which  the  most  niinirroup  class- 
es  of  people  ran  dispofse  of  without  injury  to  th(  air;ti,\s  or  t!ie 
State,  Government  encourages  as  much  as  possibk  'hase  i.noci: 
amusements  on  that  datf.     In  the  gnrden  v'i  Chaunnevre,  on  the 
Boulevard  neuf  we  observed  in  the  same  quadrilles,  last  Sun- 
liay,  four  generations,  the  great  gra;«dsire  dancing  with  his  great 
grandaughter,   and    the  great  grand-pmama  with  her    neat: 
grandson.    Jt  "vjus  a  satisfadion  impossible  to  express,  to  seo  per- 
sons  of  so  dietant  ages,  all  enjoying  thf  same  pleasure  L.  ,lifi 
prese  .i,  not  rememlieringpast  mi^ortunes,  nor opprehcnditigfuture 
ones.     1  tiC  grave  se^r-med  equally  distant  from  the  girl  of  10, 
and  from  l'-..-:  great  grand  mama  of  70;  and  Irom  the  hoy  who 
had  not ,« ^cn  three  lustres,  and  from  the  great  grandsire  reach- 
ing nearly  fourscore.     In  another  qaudrillc  tlanced  four  lovers 
with  their  mistresses.     There  again  was  nothing  observed  but 
jtn  emulation  who  should  best  enjoy  the  present  moment,    Ao/ 
an  idea  of  the  past,  or  time  to  come,  clouded  their  thoughts; 
in  a  few  words,  they  were  perfectly  happy.     Let  those  tor- 
niontea  by  avarice  or  ambition  frequent  these  places  on  a! 
Sunday,  they  will  be  cured  of  their  vile  passions,  if  they  arc  not  | 
incurable.* 

In  reading  the  above,  the  effusions  of  one  who  saw,  felt,  and  | 
enjoyed  what  he  describes,  it  is  dilKcult  to  say  whether  wej 
lihould  consider  it  *'  more  in  pity  than  in  anger."    There  is  a 
time  for  every  thing,  for  laughter  and  for  sorrow — for  levity! 
and  for  reflection;  but  the  Sabbath,  certainly,  never  was  intendcdl 
for  a  people  to  spend  in  fiddling  and  dancing.     Would  notthel 
people  in  Paris  have  been  as  well  employed  in  "  improving"  asl 
in  diverting  their  minds  on  that  day?   and  if  they  had  spent  itl 
in  reflecting  upon  the  past,  and  thinking  upon  the  future,  itl 
nUght  have  been  no  worse  for  themselves,  and  would  have  been 
better  for  their  neighbours.     But  the  diversion  was  cheapj 


*  Journal  le  Ciioyen,  Francois,  August  2d,  1804. 
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and  therefore  tempting?  This  only  shewiS  lidw  easily  a  French- 
man is  tempted,  how  cheap  it  is  to  make  a  slave  of  him.     Ev- 
en the  Brerver*  himself,  dt  this  rate,  might  have  become  an  Em- 
peror.    That  the  government  encouraged  this  innocent  tlivcr- 
sion  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  they  paid  for  it  there  can 
1^0  as  little;  for  the  reader  will  observe,  that  this  mode  of  spend- 
,g  the  Sabbath,  was  encouraged  by  the  government,  when  it  was 
forging  chains  for  the  necks  of  its  subjects;  as  it  was  during  that 
vcar,  and  very  soon  after,  that  Bonaparte  was  made  Emperor; 
^nd  when  he  was  preparing  the  materials  from  this  thought- 
less, irreligious,  fiddling  fraternity,  which,  like  the  volcano, 
was  to  spread  its  destructive  lava  over  the  fairest  part  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe.     This  diversion  was  very  cheap !   Was  it?     The 
prime  cost  indeed  was  not  a  great  deal,  but  the  charges  occa- 
sioned by  its  consequences  have  been  enormous.     It  has  cost 
France  since  that  period,  15  milliardsof  money,f  (j£670,000,000 
ncrling)  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  lives,  and  Europe  nearly  as 
mudi  more;  and  it  at  last  brought  her  indignant  sons  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  and 
through  carnage  and  death,  planted  their  vengeful  cannon  a- 
gainst,  and  their  victorious  standards  upon,  the  same  Boulevards 
of  Paris.    Such  at  this  period  were  the  people  of  Paris — such 
I  was  the  conduct  of  their  government,  both  which  stands  upon 
1  record  as  an  example  which  ought  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  shews 
the  true  origin  of  the  miseries  of  Europe,  and  demonstrates  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  government  who  can 
1  once  bring  its  subjects  to  that  state  where  "Jour  generations  of 
\mles  and  females  in  the  same  guadrillej  where  the  husband  and  the 
meinith  their  children^  all  without  either  remembering  the  past 
jorthinking  on  the  future,  spend  the  Sabbath,  from  three  in  the 
jjfternoon  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  "Jlddling  and  dancing^** 
hill  find  no  difficulty  in  setting  them  to  rob  the  pockets  and 
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*  Santerre.  At  the  rate  of  Id.  to  the  fiddler  for  two  persons,  £850  weuU  keep 
OiOOO  persons,  or  all  PsritJMMve  five  yean  of  age,  that  could  wag  a  fact,  danemg. 
I16OO  would  let  all  London  on  foot;  in  France,  therefore  it  costs  less  to  be  made 
11  Emperor,  than  iu  England,  in  some  instances,  to  bo  a  member  of  Parliament- 
I  jChataubriaiid's  calculation  and  address,  «s  regards  the  money |  the  livoajfroin 
ktilnilationofmy  own.  • 
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cut  the  throats  of  their  neighbours  during  the  rest  of  tlie 
week. 

l^ut  with  one  extract  furtlier  I  shall  conclude  this  subject. 
The  same  Journals  informs  us,  that  in  1 806  their  manners 
M'ere  not  mended.  "  Our  beloved  Paris  has  recently  improv- 
ed in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  external  morality,  without 
however,  losing  the  smallest  portion  of  its  internal  depravity. 
There  is  no  violation  of  morals,  as  long  as  the  children  have 
not  polluted  the  paternal  habitation.  It  is  quite  suiKcient  iflt 
be  not  obvious  to  the  public  eye,  whether  the  young  pro«Tfny 
arc  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and  if  they  do  not  come  into  the 
world  before  the  face  of  their  parents." 

"  The  most  important  duty  is  not  to  refrain  from  sin,  but  to 
conceal  it.  In  the  church"  it  has  now  become  to  such  n  \)m 
that  a  certain  coquetry  is  thought  meritoriotts  in  the  sicht  ol' 
God;  but  the  Almighty  appears  to  have  conferred  the  ddicaic 
gift  of  dressing  in  a  very  fascinating,  at  the  same  time  yet  dc- 
cent  manner,  to  but  few  elect.  The  priests  make  use  of  them  as 
a  kind  of  angels  s  'when  these  angels  distribute  the  consecrated 
bread,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  out  the  box  qf^  Christian  benevo' 
lence,  the  blessing  of  Heaven  never  Jails  to  accompany  it;  the\ 
looks  qftJiefair  suitor  penetrate  the  hearty  and  then  to  Ikejmm 
4)f  t/w  prof igate  sinner  J**  .  •  i*> 

Such  was  the  lamentable  situation  of  religion  and  morals  i 
France  at  this  period.     That  they  are  not  improven  in  eitliei 
the  one  or  the  other,  all  their  public  conduct,  to  the  latest  per 
iod  we  are  acquainted  with,  clearly  shews.     Those  who  liari 
lately  visited  them  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  bring  back  siid 
accounts  as  shew  how  improbable  it  is  that  such  a  nation  wil 
return  to  the  patlis  of  justice  and  truth  in  peace  or  quietnei 
Nor  is  it  those  who,  it  may  be  said,  arc  prejudiced  againi 
them  tiiat  afford  us  this  information.     It  is  from  their  staun 
friends  and  admirers,  who  could  see  nothing  but  justice  a 
wisdom  in  their  conduct,  uiid  only  happiness,  security,  ui 
peace,  under  the  enlightened  and  mild  reign  of  Nopole 
The  following  is  one  authority,  from  many  of  the  same  kin 

*  Paris,  September  6tli,  180C.    •        '  "^  -  ■• 
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Mr.  Birkbeck,  who  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of 
France  during  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  whom  the  Edinburgh 
Review  calls  "  an  independent  thinker,  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
an  experienced  farmer,"  gives  us  the  following  account:  "  Sun- 
day, (says  he)  is  but  slightly  observed  in  this  part  of  France 
(50  miles  South  of  Paris)  at  any  season;  very  slightly  indeed 
in  time  of  harvest.  Some  go  to  church  for  about  an  hour;  but, 
before  and  after,  no  great  marks  of  Sabbath  are  perceptible;" 
am],  continues  he,  "  ;/  is  pleasant  to  perceive  haw  little  hold 
tke  CliurcJi  has  upon  the  minus  of  the  people;  surely  it  can  never 
recover  Us  injluence"*  In  this  picture  there  is  evidently  no 
exaggeration;  it  is  indeed  certain  thtit  it  is  but  too  faithfully 
lineatcd  in  all  its  parts. 

In  this  manner  did  France  continue  to  root  out  or  to  sport 
with  every  thing  sacred.  In  a  society  so  constituted,  and  held 
toirether  by  such  feeble  tics  as  this  society  was,  crimes  that  de- 
grade human  nature  must  have  been  dreadfully  frequent.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  these  were  so.  A  few  of  those  in  the 
early  part  of  the  revolution  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
review;  of  the  latter  periods  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that, 
I  according  to  the  report  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  Grand 
Judge,  the  following  was  the  situation  of  Paris  for  the  year,  end- 
ing September  22d,  1803,  viz.  490  men  and  167  women  commit- 
I  ted  suicide;  81  men  and  69  women  were  murdered,  of  these  55 
fflcu  and  52  women  were  foreigners:  G44  divorces;  155  mur- 
Idercrs  executed;  1,210  persons  condemned  to  the  gallies, 
[diains,  &c.;  1,626  persons  to  hard  labour,  and  64  marked  with 

ii'i.ons;  12,Q76  public  womenf  were  registered;  1,552  kept 

•  Itappcnrs,  that  the  moment  the  "  Child  and  Champion  of  Jacobinism"  retiirnr 

Idtothem  again,  that  they  hailed  his  approach  as  a  deliverance  from  the  burdens  of 

pitligiouii  iifv.    "  All  the  merchants,  (said  the  Moniteur)  rejoice  that  they  are  no 

{er  Milled  to  s/iut  their  shopt  on  Sunday.     Trade  will  no  longer  be  shackled ;  ■ 

dthu  wuriimen,  who  has  no  other  day  but  this  to  make  his  little  purchases,  will 

«r  be  oblipi'd  to  sacrijice  a  part  of  his  time  devoted  to  labour,  for  this  pur- 

(•"—Moniteur,  i'uris,  March  23d,  1815.     In  1793  it  required  the  terrors  of  the 

iill«tiue  to  compel  the  merchants  to  do  what,  without  compulsion,  they  rejoice  to 

tin  1615.     Giddy,  thoughtless  people.     In  vain  will  Europe  look  for  safety 

bitpaK,  while  such  sentiments  direct  the  proceedings  of  France. 

It  flu  Fnnch  Goyernment,  who  drew  money  from  every  source,  kvicd  large 
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unstresses  ><*ere  noted  down  by  the  police,  and  380  public 
brothels  licensed  by  the  Prefect.  Amongst  the  criminals  exe- 
cuted were,  7  fathers  for  poisoning  their  children;  lo  husbaiuls 
for  murdering  their  wives;  6  wives  that  had  murdered  their  hus- 
bands; and,  15  children  who  had  poisoned  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed their  parents.  Dreadful  as  this  catalogue  is,  it  is  small 
in  comparison  to  those  of  the  years  which  preceded  it;  but  so 
odious  antl  atrocious  were  these  lists,  that  even  the  profligate 
authorities  to  whom  they  were  addressed  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent their  reaching  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  is  only  necessary 
further  to  observe  on  the  previous  head,  that  this  list  was  made 
up  in  a  city  whose  population  was  then  but  half  the  number  ol 
die  present  population  of  London !  1 

No  wonder  that  a  nation  like  this  should  commit,  internally 
and  externally,  every  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  moral  or  politi- 
cal.    They  had  no  tie  to  bind  them  to  each  other,  except  the 
bonds  of  a  domineering  ambition  and  unreflecting  vanity— none 
that  could  knit  them  in  the  bonds  of  real  friendship  with  other 
nations.     War  and  violence  were  the  proper  elements  for  such 
unprincipled  beings;  and  it  was  only  when  driven  hack  at  the  j 
point  of  the  sword  that  they  could  be  compelled  to  abamloa 
their  odious  pursuits.     Few,  after  contemplating  the  preceding 
picture,  which  I  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  lengthen  as  I  might 
easily  have  done,  can  be  astonished  at  the  tragical  scenes  I  am 
V    out  to  relate.     A  nation  reduced  to  the  situation  I  have  dc- 
scrit)ed,  certainly,  without  exaggeration,  and  governed  as  they] 
were  by  men  with  "  opinions  dark  as  Erebus,"  were  fit  fori 
any  evil  purpose.     As  they  lost  their  religious  principles,  theyl 
lost  the  feelings  of  humanity.    The  latter  advanced  as  the  fur-| 
mer  were  driven  back;  and  scenes  of  blood  and  misery  over-| 
spread  that  unfortunate  country,  such  as  were  altogether  uii-j 
lieard  of,  or  unknown,  till  then,  amongst  mankind. 

That  spirit  of  discontent  and  hatred  against  the  government, 
fimned  by  factious  demagogues  and  profligate  and  desperate  a(M 


aurnt  from  these  wretched  crcaturei,  Fouche  made  them  pa j  from  5s.  to  10  guinci 
cadi,  monthly,  according  to  their  rank,  beauty,  or  fashion;  and  the  polirc  oflicei^ 
ntoMd  vast  sui;ni>  from  them  for  their  own  use,  and  that  of  their  master. 
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Tcnturers — that  spirit  of  evil  and  mi/sloy  of  iniqm  ft/ so  long  .clip* 
rished  nntl  to  widely  spread  in  France,  at  length  began  to  make 
its  appearanc6i  The  bounds  of  this  work  prevents  me  from  enter- 
ing ttt  great  length  into  the  details  of  this  period  bf  bloody  and  I 
must  therefore  coniine  myself  to  a  concise  narrative  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  eVents.     As  early  as  1791,  this  Jacobinical 
spirit  began  this  work  of  destruction.     At  Avignon  tliey  first 
^ewed  what  they  meant  by  Liberty.     The  Massacre  at  that 
place  first  taught  Europe  what  the  champions  of  Jacobinism 
jumed  at.     Th^  following  official  account  of  that  melancholy 
business  is  taken  from  the  report  made  to  the  Legislative  body, 
"  The  Jacobins  plunged  themselves  into  the  prisons  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  there  massacred  them  in  cold  blood.     Sons  were 
nurdeted  in  the  presence  of  their  fathers !    Mothers  expired  on 
thel)odiest)f  their  sons!  Alas!  all  perished  miserably >  {Assent' 
Uy  shuddered  with  horror.)     Barbarity  spared  not  eveh  the  bo-» 
dies  of  these  unfortunate  victims-.     They  were  beheaded,  cut 
in  pieces.    The  bodies  of  women  were  embowelled!    the  re- 
niains  (here  M.  Montiex  could  proceed  no/urthet^  his  frame 
<m  convulsed^  the  paper  dropped  from  his  kand^  //e  covered  his 
j  face  and  fed  tsith  precipitation  from  the  tribune.     Hin fight  was 
kkeld  in  gloomy  silence:  of  so  numerous  an  assembly  not  one  per" 
mms  found,  whose  curiosity  had  so  far  mastered  his  feelings  as 
hoppoii  his  departure^  or  to  demand  his  return.) 

After  a  pause  of  horro^,  M.  Isnard)  the  Secretary,  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  with  the  recitah  *^  These  mangled  remains 
»f  their  fury  wete  thro  wn  into  a  ditch,  called  Glaciere  du  Pa- 
lais. The  entrance  was  closed  up;  we  discovered  this  tomb 
wd  caused  it  to  be  dpened.  A  putrid  stench  rendered  it  al- 
most inaccessible:  we,  however,  Caused  it  to  be  examined  with 
[proper  precautions,  in  ofder  if  possible,  by  the  number  of 
Si  to  disicover  how  many  lives  had  been  lost*  Sixty  were 
!,"•  (the  Assembly  resounded  with  mingled  exdamations  of 
iignation  and  sorrow.J  i.       ^*     >•  '  i  rr  _  .,»?^  i... 

As  yiet  there  were  some  good  men  amongst  the  members  of 
Ij^Ternmrnt,  who  could  shudder  with  horror  at  the  bare  recital 
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of  such  scenes  us  these.  But  n  short  tunc  banished  these  trcm 
the  Legislature  of  France;  anil,  it  iii  remarkable,  how  a  man 
once  embarked  in  a  cause  which  is  radically  wrong,  proceeds 
to  do  with  exultation,  deeds  which  he  formerly  shuddered  to  hear 
mentioned.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance  amonffsi 
several  of  the  monbers  of  this  assembly.  M.  Isnard,  in  particu. 
lar,  was  afterwards  President  of  the  Convention,  in  1793,  when 
trageilies  of  ten  times  deeper  horrors  were  commanded  ami  al- 
lowed by  them. 

Troubles  augmented.  Crimes  increased.  The  banditti  who 
perpctrateti  these  were  suiTered  to  escape;  or,  from  numbers 
and  support,  openly  braved  the  laws  of  their  country.  The 
mild  and  peaceable  manners  of  Louis  XVL  was  not  suited  to 
such  a  period  as  this.  His  anxiety  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
he  governci),  cost  him  his  own.  His  wish  to  save  the  eifusion 
of  blood  has  caused  rivers  of  it  to  be  shed.  One  firm  and  de. 
cidcd  8te)),  on  his  part,  miglu  have  scattered  that  flock  of  har- 
pies which  were  collecting  round  his  throne;  and  a  sacriiice  ut' 
the  lives  of  a  few  wretches,  who  disregarded  all  law,  and  tramp- 
led  upon  humanity,  might  have  saved  millions  of  lives  to  Trance, 
and  to  Europe.  But  he  hesitated— lie  leaned  to  mercy  when 
he  should  have  wielded  the  sword  of  ju^itice;  and  he  was  there- 
fore undone.  This  amiable  and  unfortunate  King  fell  beneath 
the  axe  of  the  executioner.  He  was  tric>d  by  a  mock  tribunal,  I 
condemned  in  violation  of  the  law,  refused  an  appeal  to  tbosu 
who,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  could  only  be  his  jiKlges, 
and  hurried  to  execution  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  un- 
der the  command  of  that  monster,  Santerre,  whose  fcrocioud 
voice,  when  the  King  began  to  address  the  pco])le,  cried  out,! 
**  Ibroi^ht  you  heai'i  not  to  ipeakbtU  to  die;"  and  whose  inipoj 
rious  mandate  commanded  the  drum  to  drown  the  last  appl] 
of  this  innocent  Sovereign.  His  widowed  Queen  and  unfur{ 
tunate  sister,  amidst  the  bitterest  imuits  and  unfeeling  fcrocit),] 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  indignities  heaped  upon  these  iilu» 
trious  personages,  but  particularly  the  former,  were  suchj 
degraded  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  Her  son,  a  boy  o| 
only  7  years  of  age,  was  made  drunk,  and  in  that  state  instructc 
to  give  a  deposition  that  his  mother  had  caused  him  to  comroili 
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the  crime  of  incest  with  her.     None  but  the  depraved  heart  of  u 
corrupted  Frenchman,  amongst  uliom,  such   crimes  are   n* 
strangers,  would  ever   have   contrived  such   an    abominable 
scheme  of  cahimny  as  this.     The  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa, 
a  descendent  of  the  Cesars,  was  conAned  in  a  room  8  feet  by 
12,  in  the  worst  dungeon  in  Paris.     She  was  hardly  allowed 
food  of  the  coarsest  kind.     Condemned  at  half  past  four  in  the 
morning,  she  was  called  by  the  executioner  at  seven,  and  exc- 
catefl  at  noon,  on  the  28th  October.     No  friend  durst  visit 
hr  nor  was  she  allowed  to  see  her  family.     Her  hair,  from 
the  excess  of  her  sufferings  and  grief,  was  become  white  as 
snow.    She  was*  carried  to  the  scaffold  on  a  tombrily  or  dung 
cart,  seated  with  her  back  to  the  horses  tail,  and  in  company  with 
oth  I  victims  of  tyranny.     In  her  way,  she  was  insulted  in  the 
most  opprobrious  manner  by  furies,  in  the  shape  of  women. 
Her  hands  were  bound  behind  her  back — licr  hair  cut  off- 
anil  she  perished  beneath  the  fatal  guillotine,  without  a  single 
Iriend  daring  to  appear  to  otler  her  consolation  in  her  last  mo- 
nients,  or  to  cover  with  decency  her  lifeless  remains^     Her 
bleeding  head  was  held  up  and  shewn  by  the  executioner  at 
tach  of  the  four  corners  of  Uie  scaffold,  which  &r  other  persons. 
m  only  done  at  one  corner..    When  placed  beneatli  the  fatal 
instrufiKHit,  the  last  words  she  uttered  were»  "  Adieu,,  my  chil- 
ilren,  I  go  to  meet  your  Father.'* 
The  death  of  the  King  was  the  signal  fov  the  commencement 
Ufa  system  of  atrocity,  at  which  the  heart  recoils  with  horror. 
I  Arrests  multiplied — executiona  increased — prance  became  a 
ngcon — her  cities  a  grave..    No  age  nor  sex  was  spared— 
lyoung  and  old — good  and  bad,,  all  sliared  the  same  fate.     All 
[law  was  violated..    The  prison^,  crammed  with  innocent  vic- 
llims,  were  cleared  at  will  by  a  bloody,  rabble,  eager  to  embrue 
iieir hands  in  blood;  and  the  suspicion  of'  being  suspected  sent 
lousands  to  an  untimely  grave.     Can  the  blootly  days  of  the 
Both  of  August  and  2d  September,  1792,  ever  be  forgotten  in. 
lieamials  of  France  or  the  records  of  Europe. 

Then  "  murder  bar'' d  her  arnn,  and  rampant  "War 
Yuk*d  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car."  * 
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Pction,who  was  at  this  time  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  who  was  al- 
so justly  iiccuscd  of  secretly  encouraging  these  horrid  scenes, 
was,  on  the  3d  of  September,  giving  a  grand  tntertainnient  at 
his  house  to  at}out  (>0  persons.  According  to  the  account  of 
Duhem,  in  his  d(-'position  upon  the  trial  of  the  Hiissotine  party, 
wlio  was  one  of  the  guests  on  this  day,  ^'  the  company  were  struck 
with  consternation  at  seeing  }5  of  the  murderers  enter  tlieapart- 
nient,  (vvttU  iVom  their  \v'ork  of  shiughter,  and  all  cov(>^c(l  with 
blood."  "  Ji  is  nothing  at  all,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  (replied 
one  of  them  very  coolly,),  ut"  could  even  dispatch  60  vwre." 
i*  Well,"  replied  XVtion*  ^'  do  as  ymi  pkase.'*  "  He  then, 
very  deliljierately,  returned  to  the  table  and  swallowed  a  glasii 
of  ice  cveam."*?  This  callous  wretch  met  the  end  he  merited; 
compelled  to  fly  from  that  fury  which  he  had  called  forth,  but 
whicU  he  could  neither  goyeru  nor  allay,  he  and  Buzot  per- 
ished with  hunger;  their  bodies  were  found  half  eaten  vith  j 
worms,  and  (heir  renmins.  mangled  by  the  birds  of  prey.f 

T^at  far  famed  instrument  cf  blood  and  terror,  theguiilo-j 
tine,  was  cstablii:ihe4  iu  eveij'y  town  in  l^Vance,  and  kept  con< 
stnntly  employed.     In  Paris  twQ  permanent  ones,  eat^li  of  whiclij 
cut  oJtf  seyera,l  hcadi^^t  oi;e  blow,  were  established;  at  StrasburghJ 
there  was  a  permanent  cne  established,  by  St.  Just,  who  alsol 
!$ent  out  frotQ  tha^  pluc^  \yhat  he  ra^ed  an  an^ulajloiy  one  toj 
traverse  the  surrounding  countvy>     In  the  armies  they  were  ulsu 
placed.     An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  (hem  on  boanl| 
their  ships  of  war,  but  the  sailors  would  uot  tolerate  it.    1]xm 
dreadful  machines  were  never  allowed  to  rest.     The  int'unioii!J 
i:ourt8  supplied  them  with  a  constiuit  succession  of  victinisi.   01 
4tli  the  instruments  of  humnt)  villn,ny  tliat  ever  disgraced  tlia 
page  of  history,  the  U^Yolutjonary  Tribunal  9!'  Paris  was  ccrj 
tuiiily  the  most  odious.     S9  litt!^  did,  the  men  who  foinposej 
it  care  for  thyir  prpceedings,  that  one  person  was  freqvi'i'tlj 
guillotined  for  another — Uie  father  for  the  son,  and  the  son  I 
^|ie  father.     Kor  cpuld  it  b,c  othcrwiije.     JJy  the  2 J  article  ( 


•  Paris  Jouiinals,  November  2<1,  1793. 
f  ZiCtter  from  the  Republican  society  of  Castccon  at  Ucc  Uc  An^Lcs,  to  tlic  repN 
4IEUtutivcs  oitliv  ;)eo|)le,  C'oiivcutiuii,  July  O'tlj,  171)1. 
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th'e  decree  constituting  this  tribunal,  it  was  enacted,  **  that 
from  its  sentence  there  should  be  no  appeal."  By  the  3d  ar- 
ticle it  was  enacted,  that  "  sentence  passed  in  the  absence  of 
the  accused  sliall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  were  present." 
{jocli  a  mode  of  proceeding  violated  every  principle  of  law, 
and  was  the  most  desperate  and  iniquitous.  When  debating 
ubout  the  accusations  to  be  brought  against  the  Queen,  «  what 
needs  (said  Julien)  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  stand  upon 
t'onnalities;  if  it  has  no  material  proofs,  it  ought  to  deem  moral 
proofs  or  probabilities  sufficient !  !"♦  At  thctrial  of  the  Brisso- 
tines,  Brcchct  recommended  as  the  best,  because  the  most  ex- 
peditious mode  of  trying  the  accused,  that  "  after  Brissot  was 
condemned,  the  President  of  the  Tribunal  should  only  ask,  is 
Vergniaud,  &c.  ^ronvicted  of  having  co-operated  with  him,  &c. 
&c.  .  If  the  Jury  says  yes,  the  same  judgment  shall  be  passed 
Dnall."t  In  the  early  periods  of  the  career  of  this  infernal 
tribunal,  Tinville  Foiiquier  was  the  public  accuser.  He  also 
peribhed  in  his  turn.  The  accusations  against  him  were,  "  of 
jiuving  caused  an  innumerable  multitude  of  citizens  to  perish  un- 
iler  the  forms  of  law — of  having  ordered  women  with  child  to 
be  executed — pf  having  tried  and  oondemned  30,  40,  atid  even 
m  person^  at  a  time^  and  caused  thorn  to  be  executed  within 
three  hours — of  having  drawn  out  indictments  in  such  a  con- 
fused manner,  that  the  Jather  h.:s  often  been  guillotined  for  the 
wiif  and  (he  son/or  the /either — qf  having  re^^^^cd  ti»  perboiis  ac- 
niscd  a  copy  of  the  accusation  against  them — of  having  packed 
juries  instead  of  cluising  them  by  lot,  &c.":j:  . 

Such  were  the  engines  einnloyed  to  administer  justice ,  under 
the  mandates  o*' Liberty  and  Jiquality;  and  sueli  the  scorpions 
who  scourged  France  and  terrified  Europe.  Name  and  num- 
ber, were  tlie  only  demand  of  this  infernal  quorum.  Scenes  of 
ileliberate  destruction,  became  so  common,  that  the  multitude 
fillier  beheld  them  with  the  most  unfeeling  indifference,  or 
joiik'd  in  then],  with  tiie  most  savage  exultation.  To  such  a 
nigtii,  had  this  barbarous  trait  in  the  human  character  arrived, 
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ihat  David,  the  celebrated  Painter* — David,  a  member  of  t!ie 
national  institute — David,  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
was  accustomed  to  accompany  the  innocent  victims  of  tyranny 
to  the  scaffold,  where  he  employed  himself,  in  taking  sketches 
from  the  last  agonies  of  expiring  nature,  in  tlie  murdered  per- 
sons of  his  own  countrymen.  Yet,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  this  man  and  his  works,  are  mentioned,  even  by  English- 
men,  as  affording,  in  contemplating  them,  the  most  delightful 
sensations.  Were  the  feelings  of  humanity,  assisted  by  me- 
mory,  one  would  naturally  imagine,  that  however  well  execut- 
ed the  wt)rk,  that  the  name  of  David,  and  his  conduct  on  the 
scaffolds  of  expiring  innocence,  would  fill  the  mind  with  horror 
and  thrill  the  heart  with  anguish. — What  a  pity,  tiiat  this  man 
w^as  not  chosen  by  his  master,  to  accompany  his  armies,  in  or- 
der to  take  sketches  in  Germany  airtl  Russia.  There,  where 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty — where  scattered  in 
thousands  jon  Russian  snows>  ^^  food  for  dogs  and  cro'ws"f— 
where,  crushed  by  the  burnmg  beams  of  the  bridge,  and  float- 
ing ice  at  the  Berezina — weqMjng  like  children  round  the  goiv 


•  This  monster  was  Uic  .irdent  admirer  ond  particular  fititnd  of  tlic  infaitious 
Marat.  He  was  deputed  bj  the  Convention  to  nrrangc  the  ceremony  of  the  jjublic 
funeral  of  his  deceased  friend.  It  was  intended  to  Iny  iiim  out  in  state;  but,  miid 
David  to  the  Convention,  "  putrefaction  has  rend-red  the  corps  of  Mnrat  soinfoc- 
tious,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  lay  him  out  in  state.  Only  one  half  of  liis  body 
will  he  presented  to  view,  covered  with  a  wet  sheet."  M^rat  was  eat  up  with  tho 
leprosy,  tlto  consequences  of  his  abandoned  life.  Such  was  the  friend  of  Oavid— 
congenial  souls,  no  doubt.  *'  I  have  read  (said  Duvid)  the  lives  of  the  Arlstidcs,  tlic 
Catofi,  tlie  Fubricii,  and  the  great  in«n  of  antiquity:  all  I  can  do  is  to  admire  Uicin, 
but  not  to  make  their  panegyric.  /  avi  exactly  thus  shunted  with  rrfcirdtn  Marr.i: 
I  have  seen  him — I  have  known  him — /  have  cnvxiantltf  admirci  Aim— Posforiiy 
will  be  his  judge."  Convention,  July  ICth.  1795.  Yes,  it  u'fW  judge  him;  and 
couple  David's  name  with  his  in  this  lef^ion  of  honoun.  Charlotte  la  Corde, 
whose  intrepid  arm  freed  the  world  from  Mar.it,  was  imnie'liatcly  guillotined  fortlio 
deed.  Her  undaunted  spirit  struck  oven  the  Ilcvolution.iry  Tribunsl  withiistmiiJi. 
mcnt.  •'  I  did  not  (said  she  to  her  judges)  expect  to  appear  before  you;  I  alw.w  I 
thought  that  I  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  the  peoplo,  torn  in  pieces,  nnd  1 
that  my  lieadt  utuck  on  tho  top  of  a  pike,  would  have  preceded  Murat  on  Ids  ftute 
bed,  to  ser\  ;  as  a  rallying  jjoint  to  Frenchmen,  {/' »/i«'»<;  still  are  lut;/  worth/ "f\ 
that  name." 

f  Very  likely  some  of  those  very  men,  the  consequences  of*  whose  linndy  wrrlis 
lie  had  contcmpla'cl  witli  such  satisfaction,  at  tlic  guillctinr  in  1 7I>3,  and  IV.'  '< 
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vralls  of  Leipsic*— or  where  "^aay  of  dismay  spread  from  rank  tft 
rank," oi  the  Elster,  there  might  he  have  seen  the  agoniesof  expir- 
ing nature,  amongst  his  countrymen,  in  colours,  such  as  would 
have  appalled  his  callous  heart,  and  far  e>^ceedcd  his  art  to  de- 
lineate.   At  this  outrageous  period,  a  look  or  a  sigh  of  pity, 
expressed  for  the  fate  of  the  nearest  relative,  was  instant  ruin. 
On  the  fatal  10th  of  August,  and  2d  September  1 792,  even  pity 
seems  to  have  been  banished,  from  what  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed, her  last  refuge  on  earth— from  the  female  bosom.     The 
refuse  of  Paris,  some  of' them,  no  doubt  were;  but  they  were  wo- 
men, and  far  outdid  the  men  in  acts  of  violence  and  brutality. 
They  tore  to  pieces,  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  their  fUry,  and 
carried  their  bleeding  limbs,  in  triumph  through  the  streets, 
as  was  done  with  the  Princess  Lambnlle,  whose  bleeding  head 
thev  mounted  un  a  pike,  and  thrust  into  the  window  of  the 
Queen's  apartment,  during  that  night  of  horror.     Barbarity, 
from  which  the  tyger  would  have  turned  with  shame;  indigni- 
ties, which  the  most  ferocious  ape,  which  traverses  the  wilds 
of  Borneo,  would  have  shunned  with  disgust,  and  which  mo- 
desty forbids  us  to  reveal,  were  heaped  upon  her  dying  body. 
The  Swiss  guards  wcrt-  massacred,  under  circumstances,  the 
most  horrid  and  atrocious;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
ris, pirticularly  the  women,  by  way  of  triumph,  carried  tj'.tir 
bloody  clothes  on  the  points  of  their  lances,  through  the  strt^^ts. 
In  tlie  midst  of  this  career,  of  phrenzy  and  blood,  these  fiiricii 
already  mentioned,  broke  open  the  Royal  cellars,  intoxicated 
themselves  with  the  wines  there  deposited;    and   ; . 'iring  it 
from  Clips,  into  the  mouths  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen, 
exclaimed,  with  the  fury  of  demons,  "  Hen\  take  your  last 
ir'mk^  F——  driiik  to  the  nation! !"  .    ; ;    ■  ' 

Every  sense  of  justice — every  feeling  of  humanity  or  «liame, 
wo  at  this  moment  obliterated  from  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
«f  that  banditti,  which  now  controuled  ami  tyrannized  over 
France.  The  want  of  thesr,  not  only  dictated  the  measures 
ley  pursued,  with  regard  to  their  inttrnal  concerns;  but,  the 
iposite  sentiments  were  boldly  and  openly  avowed,  in  their 
icoimexions  with  other  nations.     Their  fury  was  directed  a- 
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gainst  every  nation,  who  wished  td  withstand  their  prlriciples 
and  the  new  cede  of  politics,  originating  from  these;  and  it  bent 
its  utmost:  strength,  and  fiercest  anger^  against  the  happy  Con- 
stitution of  Great  Britainj  then  threatened  by  similar  princi- 
ples., and  attacked  hy  similar  storms.  **  There  must  bo  no  more 
King's  in  Europe,"  said  Danton ;  "  one  King  would  be  suffi- 
cient, to  endanger  the  general  Liberty;  and  I  retjuest,  that  u 
Committee  may  be  established^  for  the  purpose  of  promotinir  a. 
generalimurrection  amongst  all  people  against  Kings;"  applaud- 
ed and  referred  to  the  Committee;*  In  the  Jacobin  Club, 
Deffrieux  and  St.  Just  demanded  the  lives  of  100)000  Aristo- 
crats. "  It  is  certainly  much  better,"  said  they,  «  to  swim  in 
oceans  of  the  blood  of  Aristocrats,  than  to  suffer  one  patriot  to 
receive  a  single  scratch»"f  Upon  his  arrival,  from  his  bloody 
expedition  at  Toulon^  Rabospierre  the  younger^  in  the  Jacobin 
Club,  which  then  gave  laws  to  France,  said,  "  /  ivish  that  all  the  \ 
tyrants  ivere  cut  in  small  pieces^  and  that  a  pie  "jcere  made  oft/iein: 
J  'wouPl  eat  them  tvith  pleasure^  although  I  do  not  Wcc  human  I 
jlesh."%  Ci'uelty  indeed,  was  the  distinguishinj^  attribute  of  the] 
French  goverininent  at  this  moment^  and  all  those,  that  it  cm- 
j)loyed  in  ojQice,  were  of  tlie  same  stamp;  Mercy  wis  prescribe 
cd  in  France*  **  And  you  sacred  mountain"  said  ti;e  Miivor  of] 
Farts,  «*  be  the^inai  of  the  French;  hurl  the  eternal  tliundeiiJ 
of  the  will  of  the  people*  //oi[y  mountain)  become  a  VolcnnoJ 
in  which  shall  be  consumed,  every  heart  that  wi«hes  the  des 
truction  of  Liberty.  IjCgidators,  awaj/  itUh  pity — awaj^  -xith 
mercy.  If  we  do  not  anticipate  our  enemieS)  they  will  anticij 
pate  us.  Let  us  put  between  them  and  us,  the  barrier  of  ttt  ij 
nity."§  Paris  at  this  moment^  was  the  centre  of  every  crime 
and  the  focus  of  every  misdhief.  Never  in  the  uniials  of  mad 
kind,  were  any  class  of  rational  beings,  so  completely  brutnliz 
ed  as  its  inhabitants  were  at  this  moment.  Murder  and  bluu 
seemed  their  only  delight;  and  these  they  accomplished,  by  an 
means  which  came  into  their  minds.     From  the  highest  to  th 

*  Convention,  Sept  28tii,  1 792.     A  decree  WM  publicly  passsd  in  NuTCinbcr,tJ 
lowing,  fur  that  pur{H>so. 

f  Jacobin  Club.  April  Otli,  17<)3. 
I  Do.         do.     Dec.  29th,  179.7.     The  monster  spoke  o«  if  he  had  tried. 
5  Spcccli  of  the  Mnyor  of  Paiis  to  the  Cofivention,  >Scpt.  o'tli,179iJ. 
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lowest  rank  amongst  them,  all  were  equally  savage  and  guilty* 
On  the  20th  Jan.  1794-,  the  commune  of  Paris,  "  denounced 
the  milkmen,  of  adulterating  the  milk  so  much,  that  several 
children  died  in  consequence  of  it."  Paris,  said  Barrere,  "  ne- 
ver contained  so  many  miscreants  and  traitors,  as  at  this  mo- 
ment. All  the  villains  of  Europe,  seem  to  have  made  it  their 
rendezvous"* 

In  the  meantime,  while  such  principles  dictated  their  con- 
duct to  foreign  nations,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  continued 
its  atrocious  labours,  and  bloody  career,  with  unceasing  activity. 
All  that  was  eminent  for  knowledge  or   abilities,  throughout 
France,  were  singled  out  as  victims  to  its  prey,  and  fell  beneath 
its  odious  J    ^gments.     "When  glutted,  but  not  satiated,  with 
tlie  blood  of  innocence,  its  vengeance  was  turned  against  those 
which  gave  its  fury  birth.     Friends  and  foes  were  sent,  without 
dislinction,  to  the  guillotine.     The  party  who  commanded  one 
taction  to  be  guillotined  to-day,  were  sent  to  the  block  to-mor- 
row, by  another  faction  again  destined  to  perish  in  their  turn. 
The  system  spread  throughout  France.     Every  town  had  its 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  assiduously  employed,  and  glorying 
in  the  work  of  destruction.     Their  labours  I  shall  have  pre- 
sently occasion  to  mention,  more  in  detail,  as  J  enter  upon  the 
scenes  connected  with  thj  Provinces;  but  one  thing  it  may  be 
here  necessary  to  mention,  as  illustrative  of  the  true  state  of 
the  administration,  of  what  was  called  justice  in  France,  by  this 
odious  Tribunal.     It  took  place  at  Marseilles,  and  is  no  doubt> 
J  faithful  portrait  of  its  conduct  in  other  places.     "  Of  13  indi- 
viduals cuinlennied  to  sufter  death,  one  of  them  having  heard 
I  his  sentence,  pulled  out  a  dagger,  which  he  had  concculed  la 
his  sleeve,  and  rushing  towards  the  President,  cr'?d  out  '  Ec- 
\wigc'    UuuTUS   did   not  appear  in  the  least  frightened,  as 
EVEiiY  juudE  UPON  THE  BiiNCH,  has  Ixico  loadccl  pistols  ill  his 
Wiile,  and  a  hatigcr  bj/  his  side.     Tlu>  President  having  ^/.sv.Y^/y 
te/)(s<o/»'  b(fore  him  on  the  tables  cocked,  them  at  the  enraged  cul- 
bn/,  who  suilered  himself  to  be  intimidated.     The  man  was 
jilicii  seized,  and  led  oft'  to  execution.     In  his  way,  he  broke 
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from  his  {jjuards — threw  himself  into  the  sea,  from  whence  Ije 
was  taken  and  gnillotined,  the  last  of  tlie  13."*  Where,  in  the 
courts  of  justice  or  injustice,  shall  we  find  a  parallel  to  this? 
In  Paris,  however,  this  odious  tribunal,  presented  the  widest 
scenes  of  destruction.  In  the  short  space  of  1 8  Djonths,  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  Robespierre,  from  2500  to  8000  peo- 
ple, were  guillotined  in  Paris  alone.  The  monsters  employed 
in  these  scenes,  had  lost  all  feelings  of  man,  all  regard  for  any 
thing  here,  or  dread  of  a  world  hereafter.  Danton,  when 
biought  in  his  turn,  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which 
he  had  so  often  supplied  with  victims,  amused  himself,  by  pelt- 
ing  his  Judge«  with  little  balls.  At  Marseilles,  when  the  popu- 
lar  Tribunal  of  that  place,  sentenced  to  death,  one  Paulct.  ar- 
I'aigned  for  having  nuirdered  1.3  persims;  so  fiv  was  he  from 
feeling  any  regret  at  his  crimes,  that  he  told  thorn  with  the 
greatest  untoaceiii,  that  they  were  wroii^-;  in  their  accusation 
against  hi^n :  "  Your  charge,  said  he^  isj'ulscy  I  onlij  killed  itineof\ 
thvm"\  Camillo  Desnioulines,  when  (]uestioned  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tril)unal,  about  his  age,  said,  '•  That  he  wasjust  asvlil\ 
as  the  Sans  Ciillotie,  Jesus  Ciihist,  33  years. %  The  followinirj 
is  a  list  of  those  condemned  and  guillotined,  for  two  months 
previous  to  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Robespierre.  In  some  days 
it  is  the  numbers  condenujed  which  is  given,  and  who  wtrej 
generally  executed  tiie  same,  ov  the  following  day;  but  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  those  who  were  actually  guillotined,  who  are  given,} 
and  the  daily  list  are  always  fresh  victiins. 
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It  must  be  observetl,  that,  in  the  above  numbers,  are  only  in-. 
eluded  tlie  names  ot"  itersons  of  rank.     Each  days   butclicry^,, 
generally  coucluUed  ia  the  accounts,  by  the  Paris  Journals,  with 
this  addition,  '*  aiul  a  great  number  of  inferior  rank."     When, 
they  could  not  lay  their  fangs  on  Koyai  blood,  they  dresseil  up 
ffligies  representing  the  diilerent  Sovereigns  of  Luivpe,  and 
jTuillotined  these.     In  La  Vendee,  one  of  the  inhabitants  had  a 
Parrot,  whicli  had  been  taught  to  cry  Vive  le  Rui    This  was  an 
iinpardonable  crime.     The  parrot  was  caught  and  guillotined. 
Man  and  beast  were  led  to  that  terrible  natio)iaL  razoi-^  as  thej^ 
lerniedit,  and  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences.     On  the  12th 
Feb.  1794,  the  Marquis  de  Narbseuf  was  guiUotinocl,  ibr  hav- 
ill};  caused  clover  to  be  sown  in  his  fields,  in  place  of  grain ! ! 
iiucli  were  ihe  results  of  Libertij  and  EqualUij^  aiul  such  a  few 
I  liic  consequences,  of  the  new  light  of  Reason,  t.pvcad  over 
iiaiice.     In  no  nation,  iliat  coulti  ever  lay  claim  to  the  smallest 
liicgiec  of  civilization,  were  such  cruel  and  degrading  scenes  over 
"itiK'ssed,  and  in  none  were  they  ever  surpassed;   yet,  that 
tlitiiiolitless  people,  after  having  cuiried  blood  and  destruclion, 
[ihio\iglu)ut  the  civilised  world, dare  to  insult  human  uiulerstand- 
"li'  ''V  sligmali/ing  otluT  nations,  where  no  such  scenes  were 
li^iunvn,  as  barbarians  and  savages  I  O  Paris !  giiiity  Paris !  thou 
Ibel'nl  centre  of  all  thivt  is  odious  and  unjustj  vengeance  lowers 
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over  thy  haughty  turrets,  and  the  day  of  retribution  is  advanc- 
ing with  steady  pace,  when,  unless  thy   conduct  in  time  to 
come  shall  wipe  away  thy  faults,  the  irresistible  arm  of  un- 
erring justice,  "  will  sweep  thee  with  the  besom  of  destruction-" 
and  thy  ruins  form  a  terrible  beacon  to  future  generations  to 
shun  thy  baneful  footsteps,  that  they  may  avoid  thy  awful  fate. 
But,  let  us  for  a  moment,  take  a  more  detailed  view  of  the 
consequences  of  these  horrible  proceedings.     In  this,  I  shall  be 
as  concise  as  possible,  and  follow  the  best  authorities.     Under 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  from  June  17th,  1789,  till  1st  Oct. 
1791,  there  perished  by  massacres,  3,540  persons,  of  whom 
twelve  were  women,  and  22  children.     Under  the  Legislative 
assembly  from  the  1st  Oct.  1791,  till  the  20th  Sept.  1792,  there 
perished  by  massacres,  8,04-4  persons,  of  whom  292  were  priests. 
*;  he  principal  part  of  the  latter  number,  fell  during  the  bloodv 
days  of  the  10th  August,  and  2d.  Sept.     These  numbers  un- 
ited, make  11,584  persons. 

As  we  advance,  however,  the  scene  becomes  more  bloody* 
and  the  prospect  more  gloomy.  Under  the  National  Conven- 
tion, from  the  20th  Sept.  1 792,  till  the  end  of  1 795,  there  were 
guillotined  throughout  France,  18,613  persons,  amongst  whom 
were  360  nuns,  1467  wives  of  Mechanics,  and  1135  Priests. 
At  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bourdeaux  and  Nantz,  and  at  other 
places,  this  infernal  machine  was  kept  constantly  employed. 
One  hundred  and  even  tvfo  hundred  per  day,  was  no  uncom- 
mon prospect,  to  see  thus  butchered.  At  Paris,  as  has  ah-eadv 
lK»en  noticed,  two  permanent  guillotines  were  employed,  which, 
imr  many  months  running,  frequently  decapitated  300  weekly;  yet, , 
the  prisoners  increased;  and  in  June  1794,  they  exceeded  8000 
in  Paris  alone.  To  take  one  life  at  a  time,  was  not  suflicicnt.  j 
Ingenuity  was  stretched  to  improve  in  cruelty.  *'  I  can  assure 
you,"  said  Cbaumette,  "  that  workmen  are  employed  to  make] 
guillotines  of  30  collars,  to  behead  the  rebels  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious manner."*  About  the  same  time,  another  proposition  was! 
made  to  the  Convention,  to  construct  machines,  to  strike  500J 
heads  at  once,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the  prisoners.  D'Orfeuille| 

*  Crtaumcttt.',  Convention,  June  7th,  1793. 
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while  lie  announced  to  the  Convontion,  the  execution  of  140 
Lyonese,  proposed  to  dispatch  500  at  one  blow.     "  Aj}j)laudedt 
ind  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  BuUetiii."*     In  the  small 
town  of  Arras,  the  birth  place  of  Robespierre,  27  persons  were 
iruillotined  in  one  day.f     Here,  they  had  a  guillotine,  which 
cut  off  1 7  heads  at  once.     In  Strasbourg,  and  other  towns,  be- 
sides those  in  other  places,  as  afterwards  more  particularly  men- 
tioned, there  fell  still  greater  numbers.    But,  it  was  nof  only  that 
life  was  taken  unjustly,  but  the  last  monw^nts  of  the  victims  of  op- 
pression, were  embittered  by  the  basest  insult,  and  agonizing  sus- 
pense.  Lebon,  kept  a  man  under  the  suspended  bladd  of  the  guil- 
lotine, while  he  read  to  the  surrounding  multitude  some  public 
news,  which  he  had  at  that  moment  received.^    When  that  mon- 
ster, Robespierre,  at  last  fell  beneath  the  axe  of  Justice,  the  po- 
pulace of  i*aris,  whose  idol  he  formerly  was,  "  rushed  upon  his 
body,  mutilated  it  with  a  thousand   slashes,  and  carried  the 
bleeding  members  in  triumph  through  the  city."§  Lanau,  the  de- 
puty, was  denounced  by  the  Commune  of  Brienne,  because  "  he 
exposed  on  the  public  scafibld,  for  48  hours,  the  body  of  an  old 
man,  the  father  of  12  children,  whose  sentence  of  death,  he  had 
unjustly  procured." II   Bo,  the  deputy,  averred,  « that  12,000,000 
of  inhabitants  were  sufficient  for   France,  and  that  the  rest 
ought  to  be  guillotined."1|     Priory,  the  deputy,  wrote  to  the 
Society  of  Sans  CuUottes,  at  Nivres,  in  the  following  terms; 
I  *'  Brave  and  vigorous  Sans  Culottes ;  you  were  decirous  to  have 
with  you  a  good  b— —  of  a  Representative.    1  will  be  shortly 
with  you,  along  with  my  colleague  Lugrand.    In  the  mean 
he,  you  may  desttw/,  bw-n,  pillage  end  guillotine^  at  no  allffvc- 
\me!\    It  may  be  said,  that  these  were  the  ravings  of  mad- 
Inen.    Perhaps  they  were  so;  but  still  they  were  madmen,  who 
method  in  their  madness,  and  who  governed  France — 
jiuch  men  she  obeyed,  and  into  her  mind  they  instilled  princi- 
Iples  which  laid  Europe  waste. 

•  Puris,  Dec.  19th,  179"?.  f  May,  17th,  1794. 

\  Charles  LeiToix\  arciisation  against  him,  Convention,  Aug.  'id.  1 794. 
5  Paris  July,  28tb,  1794.         ||  Convention,  Aug.  8tli,and  9th,  1795. 
^  Convention,  Aug.  8th,  and  9th,  179.'). 
«  Convention,  Aug.  8th,  and  9th,  179.3. 
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To  escape  in  these  perilous  timeS)  was  almost  impossible;  na 
man  was  sate,  «>t  his  conduct  be  what  it  might.  Amongst  tiie 
numbers  denounced*  as  suspected  persons,  whici  tep  was  the 
first  stage,  on  the  journey  to  death,  were  the  foUi  wi  ;g  persons: 
"  Those  vho  are  ever  ready  to  report  bad  news,  with  a  kind  of 
affected  sorrow — those  who  iiave  changed  their  conduct  and  lan- 
guage, according  to  events — and  those  who  have  done  nothing  ei- 
ther for  or  against  Libierty,"  &c.  &c.*  Of  the  summary  i  un- 
justifiable proceedings,  of  those  friends  of  Liberty;  .  con- 
duct at  Bourdeaux,  affords  a  striking  example.  *'  The  militarv 
commission  proceeds  in  a  Revolutionary  manner;  the  heads  oi 
the  conspirators  fall  on  the  scaffold;  the  suspected  are  shut  up 
till  peace  shall  be  concluded;  and  the  moderate,  the  indiilb- 
rent,  and  the  egotist,  are  punished  by  the  purse.  Lately,  oil 
the  actors  of  the  Grand  Theatre,  to  the  number  of  68,  were 
arrested;  It  was  a  focus  of  Aristocrojcy;  we  have  destroyed  it. 
On  the  evening  before  the  Theatre  was  surrounded,  when  there 
were  upwards  of  2000  persons  in  it;  all  suspected  persons,  wiio 
were  re-united  in  great  numbers,  were  imprisoned;  the  same 
night  200  capital  merchants  were  arrested,  and  seals  put  upon 
ih^ir  pikpers;  and  the  military  commission  "teiU  soon  do  them  jus- 
tice, liic  guillotine,  and  great  fines,  will  purify  the  mer- 
chants, and  will  exterminate  the  monopolizers,  and  money- 
changers. Reason  makes  here  a  great  progress,  all  the  churches 
have  been  shut."f 

In  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Brissotines,  on  die  | 
31st  May,  1793,  and  the  capture  of  Lyons,  there  perished  at  j 
that  city  and  other  places,  31,999  persons.     The  massacres  at  I 
Uiis  city  were  dreadful.     It  felt  die  full  vengeance  of  the  Con- 
vention.    On  the  12th  Oct,  they  decreed,  that  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed, its  name  changed,  and  five  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, to  try  its  inhabitants  b^'  military  law.     Aipongst  tlie 
immber  who  perished  during  the  siege,  were  348  women  in 
childbed,  184<  died  of  fright,  45  by  suicide,  and  many  others  in 
Various  ways,  to  escape  the  rage  of  their  enemies^  The  following 

*  Chaumette,  to  Council  General,  Paris,  Oct  IStb,  1793* 
t  Bourdeaux,  Dec,20tb,  1795. 
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is  a  short  list  of  some  murders,  committed  in  cold  blood,  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Convention.  D'Orfeuille,  (a />/«//<';•)  President  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  thus  writes.  "  Every  day  the 
svrord  of  justice  struck  off  30  heads;  and  the  two  tribunals,  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  activity,  liave  already  sent  to  the  scaffold, 
more  than  3uO  counter-revolutionists."*  "  Wo  wish,"  said 
Couthon,  "  for  a  total  destruction  to  this  city.  e  have,  al- 

ready destroyed  its  walls,  and  places  of  defeni  II  is  every 

monument,  which  might  tend  to  recal  dcspo    ir  ncm- 

brance.     We  have  established  a  military  coi  m     whivih 

every  day,  since  we  entered  Lyons,  has  passeii  sentence  on 
many  guilty  heads;  and,  we  have  formed  a  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, for  all  criminal  politicians — the  municipality,  and  com- 
mittee of  vigilance,  are  making  out  a  list  of  a/^  the  houses  which 
belong  to  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  property  of  these  Oentlemen, 
which  we  shall  take  good  care  of."f    Very  soon  after  this,  ano- 
ther person  proceeds,  in  relating  the  conduct  of  the  Republican 
party  at  that  place,  as  follows,   viz.     "  Since  Saturday,  the 
tower  de  Pierre  Seize,  has  been  demolished,  and  all  the  front 
of  Belle  Cour.     The  arrests  continue,  and  multiply  without 
end.    There  are  already,  from  12,000  to  14,000,  which  we 
expect  to  see,  every  moment  murdered.    The  colleges  serve  ns 
a  supplement  to  the  common  prisons.     Some  of  these  prison- 
ers are  shot  daily,  and  their  goods  confiscated."^     On  the  5th, 
i6lh,  8th,  9th,  and  11th,  Dec.  391  persons  were  shot,  and  21 
1  guillotineil.§     From  the  13th,  to  the  17th  Dec.  1793,  395  per- 
sons were  guillotined,  and  300  shot !  jj     On  the  4  days,  ending 
lhe22d.  Jan.  1794,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons 
were  guillotined  and  339  shot.#     Feb.  1st.  1794,  says  an  ac- 
Icount  from  that  city,  62  persons  were  condemned.     Two  days 
Isfter,  they  were  shot  in  the  great  square.     The  women  and 
jchildren  employed  themselves,  in  stripping  the  dead,  to  divide 

*  Letter  read  in  Convention,  Dec.  3d.  1797. 
t  Letter  to  Convention,  Oct.  16tl>,  1793.  \  Lyons,  Oct.  29th,  1793, 

§  LeUer  to  the  Convention,  by  Peltier,  read  Dec.  1 7th. 
II  Paris,  January  28th,  17  i)4.  * 

«  Letter  to  t}ie  ConventioDi  dated  Jan,  22d.  1794, 
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their  bloody  rags.  On  the  4th,  Stb,  6th,  8th,  9th,  luh,  and 
12th  April,  888  persons  were  guillotined  or  shot.*  Yet,  these 
were  trifling  iu  comparison,  to  what  followed;  for  in  ont 
day,  300  were  guillotined,  and  400  shot;  while  at  another 
time,  Nov.  Ibth,  1793,  from  2  to  3000  were  taken  out,  to 
the  square  of  Belle  Cour  together,  and  destroyed  by  grape 
shot.  '•'  These  Lyonese,"  said  Peltier,  *4  must  be  dispers- 
ed into  different  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  the  population 
of  the  city,  which  now  is  140,000,  must  be  reduced  to  25,000 
at  the  most."f  Ilousin,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  lievolu. 
tionary  army,  wrote,  that  "  his  army  entered  Lyons  on  tht 
25th  ultimo;  and  that,  from  the  5th  inst.  400  people  were  ei- 
ther guillotined,  or  shot  to  death;  that  a  new  lievohuionary 
Committee,  presided  by  Parien,  fearing,  least  the  slowness  of 
format^roceedings,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  traitors;  intend 
within  a  few  days,  to  destroy  4000  conspirators  at  once,  by 
placing  them  at  the  tnouth  of  the  cannon.  The  Rhone,  Im 
adds,  must  roll  their  carcases  along,  while  their  flaming  dens 
proclaim  far  around,  the  punishment  reserved  for  them,  who 
dare  to  imitate  thera."| 

It  would  appear  that  this  threat  was  fully  put  in  execution. 
On  the  18th  December,  1793,  a  deputation  from  Lyons  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  ^hc  Convention,  and  amongst  the  otlur 
horrors  they  related,  pi'ocecded  thus:  "  The  new  Tribunal  re- 
ceived orders  to  repair  to  the  prisons,  to  judge  in  one  ami  the 
same  moment  the  great  number  of  prisoners  with  which  they 
were  crammed.     That  commission  punctually  fulfilled  its  ri- 1 
gorous  orders;  and  no  so(mer  had  it  pronounced  sentence,  than 
the  cannon  arrived,  and  a  thunder  of  case  shot  was  disclitugcd 
upon  the  condemned!    Struck  by  the  fatal  fire,  the  victims  ot'l 
the  laws  fell  in  heaps  upon  each  other;  and,  frequently  but  |^ 
mutilated,  they  were  only  half  Ijilled  by  the  first  discharge. 
Those  victims  >vho  had  still  breath  left  in  them  after  that  pim- 


*  Official  Account,  sent  to  Commune  of  Paris,  April  17th,  17!)4. 
f  Peltier,  ansistant  Commitisioncr  to  the  Coiivuritioii,  reiul  Due,  1 7tli  I  79j. 
\  Rousin,  to  Convention,  5th,  Dec.  1793,  Paris  Dec.  13tli.     At  tiiis  sittiiii;  Ilc' 
bert  «uiil|  "  that  ho  looked  upon  Jesus  Christ  as  the  t'uundcr  of  popular  isucivtivs " 
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ishmenf,  were  dispatched  With  the  sword  or  the  musket,     fiveil 
the  pity  of  a  weak  and  feeling  sex  has  been  construed  into  a 
crime:  two  women  were  dragged  to  the  piIlor3'  for  having  im- 
plored mercy  for  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  children!    All 
tears,  all  commisseration,  were  rigorously  forbidden.     Nature 
lias  been  forced  to  stifle  her  justest  and  most  generous  emo-' 
tions,  under  pain  of  deaths     Four  thousand  heads  are  now  de- 
voted to  the  same  punishment,  and  will  be  struck  off'  before  the 
expiration  of  this  day."  This  unhappy  city  also  suffered  most  se- 
verely»  during  the  siege*  It  was  taken  on  the  9th  October,  1793, 
and  previous  to  the  10th  September,  500  bombs,  and  100,000 
red  hot  balls,  had  been  thrown  into  the  place,  besides  what  were 
thrown  in  from  that  period  till  its  surrender.     Many^  of  its 
iincst  streets  Were  laid  in  ruinst     Collet  de  Herbois  was  one 
of  those  infamous  commissioners  from  the  Convention,  which 
covered  it  with  ruin  and  mourning.    This  monster,  along  with 
ihe  other  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  viz* 
Robespierre,  Amar,  David,  Vadier,  Carnot,  &c.  kept  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  who  went  under  the  appellation  of  "  the  sheep,'* 
deponed  against  the  prisoners  for  money.*      All  classes  in 
Lyons  felt  the  vengeance  of  these  republican  monsters.     "  We 
ought^  (said  a  deputy  in  a  letter  from  Lyons  to  the  Convention, 
June  7th,  1794',)  to  come  to  a  resolution  respecting  the  con- 
demned women — we   are  quite  stunned  with  their  petitions: 
they  regret  more  the  loss  of  their  properttj  than  the  loss  of  their 
husbands:   they  got  fresh  ones  quite  ready*    Judge  with  what 
vermin  they  mean  to  poison  the  Republic  if  we  do  not  rcmc 
dyit."    -j-r  ..:/'      '.;♦..'!'''■   •     :':"'.,;■"/!•.,.    " 

During  these  dreadful  massacres  what  inhuman  actions  must 
have  been  committed,  and  what  scenes  of  agony  and  distress 
must  thousands  have  suffered?  It  would  far  exceed  my  li- 
mits to  detail  many  of  these.  Lot  the  following  suffice  aa 
(xamplos.  Amongst  the  number  of  those  guillotined,  was  a 
I  Mons.  Loyer,  a  person  of  note.  "  His  youngs  tender,  and 
I  charming  wife  Accompanied  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
(here  harangued  the  soldiers  and  the  people  with  a  courage  and 
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*  Ccvnvention,  August  29th,  1.794. 
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feensibility  which  moved  every  heart  but  that  of  a  Jacobin.  « It 
was  I  (she  exclaimed,)  who  solicited,  prompted  my  husband  to 
take  up  arms.  Death  is  all  I  ask  of  you;  I  alone  am  guilty— 
save  him.'  Saying  this,  she  covered  with  her  body  that  of  her 
husband,  and  bathed  him  with  her  tears.  But  all  in  vain. 
The  savage  regicides  threw  her  down  from  the  scaffold,  and 
murdered  her  husband.  Arrived  at  her  house,  she  destroyed 
herself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  wife  of  M.  Sauve  also  destroy, 
cd  herself  in  the  Rhone,  on  the  very  same  day  her  husband 
was  executed.'"'^  **  In  one  of  these  sanguinary  scenes,  209 
persons  were  taken  to  the  place  des  Brofieaux,  They  were  fir- 
ed upon  with  grape  shot.  About  15  were  killed.  Upon  the 
rest,  mungled  in  the  most  horrid  manner^  the  republican  sol* 
diers  who  protected  this  cruel  execution,  rushed  in  the  ut» 
most  fury,  and  killed  them  v/ith  cutlasses,  jMkeS)  and  bayonets. 
During  another  exhibition  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  place  des 
Terreaux,  Madame  Auriol,  a  young  lady  of  25  years  of  age, 
who  came  to  solicit  a  pardon  ibr  her  husband,  one  of  the  rich* 
est  merchants  in  the  town,  voas  tied  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
guillotine,  and  thus  forced  to  see  the  exectUionqfher  husband^  and 
of  all  the  other  citizens  who  si^ered  that  day.**\ 

In  other  places,  similar  scenes  of  agony  and  horror  took 
■place.     When*?       ^.evolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  "  passed 
'the  sentence  of  u  ^Jx  upon  Lavignac,  governor  of  Longwi,  a 
woman  rose,  and  exclaimed.  *  we  must  have  a  king — ^yes,  we 
must  ha«'e  one!  This  Tribunal^  is  only  a  tribunal  of  blood,  and 
a  thousand  deaths  would  be  preferable,  to  living  in  such  an 
ag(  of  horror  and  barbarity.'     This  woman,  was  immediately! 
seized  by  the  sanguinary  Sans  Culottes,  and  proved  to  be  Lavig- 
nac's  wife.     She  was  dragged  before  another  section  of  the  Re«j 
volutionary   Tribunal,  and  immediately  tried.:):    Madam  dul 
Barre,  who  was  guillotined  on  the  9th  Dec.  1 793,  had  couii< 
terfeited  pregnancy,  to  prolong  her  life.     But  the  fatal  momentl 
at  last  orrived.     From  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execution,! 
the  executioner  was  obliged  to  support  her.     At  the  scalfoldJ 
she  fainted,  and  was  carried  on  it  by  two  men.    When  upon| 

*  Lausanne,  November  24tb,  1793.    f  Lausanne,  November,  2'ltb,  1793. 

I  April  4tb,  1794. 
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the  point  of  fastening  her  to  the  plonk,  she  exerted  a\\  her 
strength  and  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  scaffbld.  She  was  soon 
brought  back  and  tied.  Her  bead  was  immediately  struck 
off."*  Cecile  Renault,  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  was  ex- 
ecuted at  the  age  of  20,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  assassinate 
Robespierre,  behaved  with  uncommon  resolution.  Her  father 
was  executed  along  with  her,  as  an  accomplice,  and  all  her  re- 
lations, friends,  and  acquaintances,  were  involved  in  the  same 
fate,  on  her  account.  8ome  of  the  victims  of  this  bloody  axe, 
met  their  fate  with  the  most  shocking  indifference.  When 
Danton's  party  were  executed,  Vincent  and  Rousin,  looking  at 
General  Laumur,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  head  was  be- 
neath the  guillotine,  said  to  Hebert,  *^  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
mkillfulness  of  that  Uockhead^  xk  shotdd  have  succeeded  "f 

Dreadful,  however,  as  were  the  bloody  tragedies  which  were  < 
acted  on  the  noble  banks  of  the  Rhone,  they  were  still  far  out- 
done by  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  desolated  borders  of 
tbe  Loire.  During  the  Proconsulship  of  Carriere,  at  Nantz, 
tbere  perished  40,000  persons:  of  these,  264  women  and  500.- 
childrer  were  shot;  500  women  and  1500  children  were  drown- 
ed; S60  priests  were  shot,  and  4-60  were  drowned;  1400  nobles 
vere  shot  or  drowned;  S500  mechanics  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  8000  died  in  prison  of  the  plague.  Amongst  all  the  tools 
of  cruelty  employed  by  the  Convention,  this  man  was  certainly 
the  worst.  His  conduct  was  a  disgrace  to  human  nature. 
The  butcheries  which  he  occasioned)  and  the  cruelties  which 
he  committed,  arc  altogether  incredible,  were  they  not  estab^ 
fished  under  his  own  hand,  or  from  olficial  authority.  He 
boasted  of  stripping  young  men  and  young  women  naked,  ty^ 
ing  them  together  in  a  situation  which  modesty  forbids  us  to 
describe,  and  then  of  throwing  them  into  the  Loire,,  which  hellish 
operation  he  called  consummating  a  Republican  marriage. 
Women,  of  all  ranks,  who  refused  to  gratify  his  lust,  were  de- 
stroyed without  mercy,  and  many  also  who  did  not.  Drown- 
ing the  royalists  in  hundreds  was  a  daily  and  common  occupa- 
iioD,  by  cramming  them  into  vessels  and  sinking  some  in  the 


•Paris,  Dec.  14tli,  1799. 


f  Pari%  April  1st,  1791. 
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Loire  and  some  in  the  ocean.  Amidst  the  plaudits  of  th&  Con* 
vention,  Barcrre  announced,  that  at  Nantz  58  refractory 
priests  were  shut  up  in  a  barge  during  the  night,  and  sunk  in 
the  Loire."*  This  fell  monster  yet  lives,  and  was  employ- 
ed by  Bonaparte  to  write  political  paragraphs  in  the  Mon- 
itcur,  having  escaped  throughout  the  revolution.  The  num- 
ber of  La  Vendeans  shot  and  guillotined  at  Nantz  was  hi- 
credible.  According  to  the  accounts  to  the  Convcntion,f 
on  the  2ttli  December,  1793,  the  country  people  had 
brought  in  500  royalists  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms 
and  implored  pardon.  This  was  refused,  and  ihexf  "arrc  all  mt 
to  death.  The  same  account  adds,  that  more  than  600  had 
been  brought  into  Ancennis,  800  to  Angers,  and  a  great  num- 
ber to  Sainiiur,  of  whom  the  representatives  of  the  people  would 
soon  rid  the  earth,  by  ordering  them  to  be  thrown  into  tlie 
Loire.  The  killed  in  the  late  battles  amounted  to  30,000, 
*'  Besides  the  guillotine,  (said  an  account  from  Nantz  inserted 
in  the  French  official  paper,)  the  commission,  ad  hocy  dispatch- 
es from  4  to  500  at  a  time,  they  shoot  or  drown  them,  and 
bury  them  40  or  SO  in  a  grave,  which  occasions  such  a  stench 
that  a  plague  is  apprehended."^  **  During  the  trial  of  the  01 
inhabitants  of  Nantz,  who  have  been  acquitted  by  the  Uevoiu. 
tionary  Tribunal,  atrocities;  have  come  to  light,  at  the  bare] 
mention  of  which  humanity  shudders.  Eight  hundred  unfor- 
tunate persons  were  drowned  at  once  near  Nantz;  and  lOOOJ 
niore,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  children,  were  shot  to 
death.  Their  property  was  confiscated,  and  divided  among] 
the  assassinst"§  These  bloody  accounts,  however,  do  not  stop! 
here.  ^*  It  appears,  (said  the  Paris  Journals,)  from  the  depo- 
sition of  the  80  witnesses  from  Nantz*  beard  on  the  trial  of  thi^l 
X4  members  of  th?  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  that  city,  tha^ 
there  had  perished,  vjz.        .    _  .^        ^ 


By  sickness  and  misery,     10,000 


Drowned  and  shot, 


30,000 


40,000 


♦  Convention,  Dec.  20th,  1797. 
I  Nantz,  Feb,  15tli,  1794, 


t  Convention,  Dec.  26tli,  17"' 
§  Paris.  Sept.  SOlh,  1791. 
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of  which  number  from  4  to  500  were  workhouse  children,  the 
oldest  of  which  did  not  exceed  I*  years  of  age.      Fouquet 
boasted  that  he  had  dispat':hed  9000.     Carriere  caused  six  sis- 
ters to  be  butchered,  without  trial  or  counsel,  the  eldest  only 
16.    This  monster  appcai'ed  publicly  with  a  poinard  in  his 
hand,  and  tore  the  children  from  their  mothers'  breasts  and 
murdered  them.*     Never  were  such  a  set  of  devils  let  loose 
among  men.     They  were  worse  than  the  wildest  bedlamites 
over  let  loose  from  th«Mr  chains.     The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  their  mode  of  communicating   their   bloody  news. 
«  Victoii/i    domnation\ — I  am   harassed,  and  sleep  to-night 
nt  Xourmoutier.     All  is  taken — all  is  ours:  Debee,  Dubois^, 
Tingry,  D'Hauterive,    Mussey — all  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels 
are  under  keys;  and  the  national  razor  will  put  an  end  to 
the  feast.     Forty  pieces  of  cannon;  30,000  pounds  of  pow- 
der; Debee  in  agony.     I  cannot  say  more,  the  post  in  a  hur- 
ry."f    On  the  23d  December,  273  royalists  were  shot,  and 
next  day  7  ladies  were  guillotined.     On  the  24th  July,  1794, 
30O  persons  were  guillotined.     Around  the  whole  country  the 
Lame  system  was  continued.     From  Rochfort.   Lequinio  thus 
I  writes  the  Convention.     "  Between  4  and  5000  banditti  (royal- 
taken  prisoners,  cram  the  prisons  of  Fantcnay  le  Peuplc. 
I  When  Charettc  threatened  an  attack,  I  gave  orders  that  all 
like  banditti  prisoners  should  be  shot,  without  any  form  cf  trial, 
las  soon  as  the  enemy  shall  make  their  appearance.     A  military 
Icommittce  is  organized,  as  more  expeditious  than  the  Revolu- 
llionary  Tribunal,  to  destroy  all  without  mercy  upon  the  first 
In  La  Vendee  I  wrote  every  where  to  take  no  more 
oners.":]:    This  was  the  same  Le(]uinio  who  afterwards  pub- 
hcd  a  book,  by  orders  of  the  government,  detailing  the  hor- 
nrs  committed  in  La  Vendee;  and,  certainly,  none  could  dc- 
Tibe  so  well  as  he  could,  the  scepes  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
nncerned.    This  man,  and  Laignelot  his  associate^  were  after- 
jrards  brought  to  justice.     They  were  accused  of  "  establishing 


It,  17"" 


I '  See  accounts  to  Convention,  Nov.  8tfa,  1 794,  and  Paris  Journals  at  that  time. 
t  General  Dutruy's  letter  to  Carriere,  dated,  Isle  Marat,  Jan.  5d.  1794. 
\  Lc(juinio's  letter,  Rochfort,  December  14th,  1795. 
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at  Rochfort,  a  permanent  guillotine,  and  the  making  innocent 
blood  flow  in  large  streams — ^making  a  foreigner  cxccutidnej 
xihen  no  one  else  would  undertake  the  office— of  ordering  for  ex- 
ccution  an  individual,  by  viitue  of  a  law  posterior  to  tlie  crime 
M-ith  which  he  stood  charged — of  converting  the  scuil'uld  of  the 
guillotine  into  a  tribune  for  haranguing  the  people— of  liuviurr 
Ibrced  young  persons  to  come  forward  and  trample  upon  the 
gore  of  their  murdered  relations — of  liaving  assassinattil,  with 
his  own  hand,  (Lcquinio)  a  prisoner,  amidst  his  companions 
and  of  insulting  public  morals  by  horrid  obscenities."*    Such 
were  the  wretches  who  scattered  desolation  over  the  bcaiitil'ul 
banks  of  the  Loire.     At  Nantz,  said  an  account  transmitted 
to  Paris,  *'  The  republicans  guillotine  all  the  royalists  the  moJ 
mcnt  they  arc  taken.     The  butchery  was  such,  that  the  bloodj 
van  in  rivulets  through  the  streets.     So  many  had  been  guJHo 
tined,  that  it  was  necessary  to  inclose  the  spot  with  bourd!<,  iini 
cover  it  with  a  layer  of  sand,  in  order  to  absorb  the  blood,,  anc 
prevent  it  from  overflowing  the  square/'f 

The  following  interesting  and  authentic  story,  may  serve  tc 
give  tlie  reader,  once  for  all,  an  idea  of  the  lawless  and  doplor« 
able  scenes  which  took  place  in  this  part  of  France;  oFilios 
private  griefs  ami  wrongs,  which  power  and  cruelty  can  inflictj 
but  which  no  human  power  can  alleviate,  nor  kindness  heo^ 
*'  SoussAY,  widow  Tauret  stated,  that  she  was  57  vears 
age,  had  been  a  prisoner  Id  months;  that  she  had  lived  on  \\ 
Irevenue  of  her  estates,  which  are  situated  on  the  right  side 
tlicLoirc,  and  three  leagues  from  Nantz.  On  tlie  23d.  Oct.  179^ 
the  armed  force,  composed  of  Macks  and  whites,  among  ivbij 
was  Pinard,  surrounded  my  house.  They  carried  away  all  ol 
family  papers,  between  4000  and  5000  livres  in  assignuts, 
Louis  d'orft  from  one  of  n;y  sisters-in-law,  and  one,  togcti 
with  some  silver  from  me.  When  going  away,  they  threaten^ 
us  with  a  second  visit  on  the  following  day;  and  really  rctiir 
ed  at  two  in  the  morning.  Pinard  was  again  with  them— tli 
were  headed  by  a  negro.  This  time,  they  made  us  all  get 
and  descend  to  the  hall,  where  wc  were  conflucd — the  wlioicj 

«  Convention,  Aug.  8th  and  Otb,  1 795.  f  Nantz,  April  29tb,  173.T, 
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our  effects  were  packed  up,  and  loaded  in  30  waggons,  wliicli 
were  waiting  at  the  gates,  the  poultry  being  placed  in  one  of 
them*    The  waggons  set  off,  and  the  whole  family  were  like* 
wise  carried  away;  among  these,  were  my  four  sisters-in-law, 
tt  religeuses,  one  of  whom,  upwards  of  83  years  of  age,  ha4 
tieen  robbed.    One  of  my  sisters-in-law,  had  saved  from  700  to 
goo  livres;  and  having  been  informed,  that  it  was  intended  to 
burn  our  house,  she  offered  them  to  her  guards,  if  they  would 
prevent  this  conflagration:  they  appeared  to  agree  to  tiiis  con- 
liition,  and  accepted  the  money,  but  the  house  Toas  consumed, 
(Emotions  of  horror  were  expressed  by  the  judges  and  audi- 
I  tors.)    Pinard  was  present.     After  this,  they  pkced  us  in  a 
tninbril;  there  was  a  Cabriolet  that  belonged  to  us,  but  they 
forbade  us  to  use  it,  and  tied  it  behind  the  curt.  My  husband,  63 
j  mt  ofagejfolUmed  on  foot.    We  were  then  conducted  before 
the  Revolutionary  Committee  at  Nantz.     When  we  were  there, 
I  the  mulatto  Lieutenant  made  the  recital  of  his  capture,  and 
\Jmted  of  his  moderation  i  since  he  said,  his  orders  author  izc4 
to  kill  and  bum.    The  Committee  answered  him,  that  he 
I  would  have  done  right.   My  sisters-in-law,  and  I,  were  conduct-* 
td  to  the  Bon  Pasteur,  and  my  husband  was  taken  to  the  Saintes 
\{kim^  the  Eperronnierey  and  ultimately  to  the   Sanitaire, 
I  there  he  died.     Four  others  of  my  relatiim»  have  also  died; 
lind  she,  who  was  83  years  old,  and  was  stri^  .  .-d  of  every  thing, 
lotttlivcd  her  imprisonment  but  three  weeks.     When  we  enter- 
led  the  prison,  we  were  informed,  that  we  were  to  be  fed  on 
jbread  and  water,  and  not  to  be  allowed  straw:  Nevertheless, 
I  the  representation  of  a  mind  more  tenderly  constructed,  the 
cr  was  granted  to  U9.     I  am  ignorant  as  to  what  has  been 
Re  with  the  furniture,  effects,  and  plate,  which  were  taken 
way.    I  have  to  add,  that,  about  15  days  prior  to  our  urrea- 
itbn,  Bcnare  came  to  put  a  mark  upon  our  horses,  and  look- 
[stcdfustly  at  our  house,  he  said  to  one  of  his  compiiiilons, 
\lhave  burnt  handsomer  ones  than  this;*  *  and  if  you  have,'  re- 
his  friend,  *  I  do  not  think  that  such  actions,  have  been 
Dongst  the  best  of  your  life.'     We  did  not,  continued  the  wit- 
[««,  conceive  that  we  had  merited  ? uch  treatment.     We  had 
crfuliy  submitted  to  all  the  taxes  and  requisitions,  which  had 
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been  imposed  on  us;  am\,  having  nothing  to  rcproacli  oui-selves 
with,  wo  remained  at  our  homes,  tliinking  to  tcrniiiiate 
days,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws."*  It  is  unnccessarv  to 
quote  further  references,  to  shew  the  nature  of  tliis  system 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  not  only  of  similar,  but  actions  of  deeo- 
er  atrocity,  cruelty  and  guilt,  were  at  this  period  pernetratw! 
over  France. 

Never  was  human  nature  so  outraged  and  degraded  as  it  wasbv 
the  actions  and  conduct  of  that  villain^  Carriere:  The  followinir 
abstract  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  before  the  Con< 
vcntion,  exhibits  a  pictui'eol' depravity  which  could  hardly  have 
beep  supposed  to  exist  in  the  human  heart.     Yet,  bud  as  this  is 
it  is  Hot  all  the  wicked  actions  of  which  this  man  was  iruiltv, 
His  accusation  ran  thus:    **  of  having,  on  the  i^Tth  Frimain 
given  Philips,   President  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal  at  Nantz 
a  written  order  to  execute  immediately,  without  trial,  24  royal 
ists,  two  of  them  only  13,  and  two  only  I*  years  of  a"-e— oi 
having  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  given  a  written  order  to 
Cause  to  be  executed  27  rebels,  among  whom  were  7  women.— 
Of  having  authorized  a  military  commission  to  shout  the  coun*{ 
try  people,  part  of  whom  had  not  taken  up  arms — of  iuvestin 
communes  by  nighty  and  shooting  the  iidiabitants,  without  Hh 
tinction,  and  without  interrogatory— of  having  caused  to  bi 
drowned  or  shot,  a  great  number  oi  rebels  who  had  couieti 
Nantz  on  the  faith  of  an  amnesty— of  having  made  some  rebi 
cavalry  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  other  prisoners,  Uiougl 
they  came  to  surrender,  and  oiferetl  to  give  hostages  that  the; 
were  sent  in  the  name  of  the  whole  army — of  having  oidcrei 
or  connived  at  various  drownings  of  men,  women,  and  childrci 
several  of  the  women  being  pregnant — of  having  given  unliiniti 
powers  to  one  Labertye,  who  made  use  of  them  to  drown  {)iie»l 
imd  other  persons,  and  for  tying  young  men  and  wonien  togi 
ther  and  plunging  them  into  the  river,  which  was  culled  a  ri 
publican  marriage." — Lebatteaux,  furnished  with  powers  t'roi 
him,  did  many  arbitrary  acts,  and  caused  8  individuals  to 
apprehended  and  shot,  tliough  two  of  them  produced  certii 

*  Account  of  Widow  Tarrel,  given  to  the  Tribunal,  instituted  to  inquire  into  tli^ 
enormities,  taken  from  the  Paris  Official  Journal,  Nov.  1 7i)4. 
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(ates  df  civUm— of  having  written  to  Oeiieral  Hiucd  oil  th« 
SSd  Frimaire,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to 
cause  all  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  to  be  exterminated,  and 
til  the  habitations  of  it  burnt.    (In  consequence  of  this,  some 
commanders  caused  a  great  number  of  communes  of  that  coun* 
try,  and  also  of  the  farm  houses,  to  be  burnt,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  butcheredj  without  distinction  of  age,  or  birthj  pa- 
triots, or  rebels)— of  having  ordered  80  refractory  priests  to  be 
drowned,  who  should  only  have  been  transported— of  having 
«rdered  several  women  to  be  thrown  into  the  Loire,  after  hav> 
ing  enjoyed  them — of  having  in  his  drunken  revels  given  as 
I  toast  j  *  those  voho  have  drank  out  of  the  large  cup,*  (meaning 
those  who  were  drowned)  and  of  having  feasted  in  the  same 
used  for  drowning  the  unfortunate  victims — of  having 
given  Norman,  a  convicted  villain,  a  place  of  8000  livres  a  year» 
as  the  price  of  a  criminal  connexion  with  his  wife— of  having 
written  to  General  Haxo  on  the  18th  December,  *  It  is  my 
n,  and  the  intent  of  the  Ck>nvention,  to  strip  that  province 
|(La  Vendecj)  of  all  com,  burn  down  all  the  houses,  and  des« 
troy  ail  the  inhabitants  who  have  torn  the  republic  by  a  civil 
w,"*  &c.  &c.     In  many  of  these  charges  he  attempted  to  de^ 
lieod  himself,  by  bringing  forward  the  orders  of  the  Conven- 
tlion,  particularly  one,  which  said,  "  The  banditti  of  La  Vendee 
Vmthe  extermijiated  before  the  end  of  October**     In  fact,  the 
I  Convention  was,  at  that  time,  as  bad  as  himself^     He,  how- 
Imr,  at  last,  met  the  fate  he  justly  deserved.     The  career  of 
llbe  monsters  were  in  general  short;  but,  unfortunately,  for 
It  loiig  period,  they  were  succeeded  by  others  equally  wicked 
jod  atrocious  ns  they  themselves  were< 

At  Toulon,  there  perished  during  the  siege,  and  were  drowned^ 
Ike.  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  1 4,325  persons,  of  whom 
|)265  women  and  children  were  drowned  in  the  sea.     The 
omber  massacred  afterwards  cannot  be  ascertained,  but,  be- 
Ues  what  was  guillotined,  perhaps  exceeded  3000.    The  fol- 
ding authentic  documents,  while  they  confirm  this,  exhibit  a 
^ure  of  depravity  and  barbarity  not  exceeded  in  the  ai)nal» 
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of  Revolutionary  France.  "  Let  us  be  terrible,  that  we  may 
not  have  to  become  weak  and  cruel,"  said  Fouche;  "  let  us  in 
our  wrath,  annihilate,  by  one  blow,  all  the  rebels,  all  the  con- 
spirators,  all  the  traitors,  in  order  to  spare  us  the  grief,  the 
lasting  pahi  to  punish  them  as  Kings.  Let  us  exercise  justice 
AS  nature  does;  let  us  take  revenge  as  a  people;- let  us  strike 
with  the  might  of  thunder;  and  let  even  the  ashes  of  our  ene- 
mies vanish  from  the  earth.  Let  the  treacherous  and  ferocious 
Britons  be  assaulted  from  every  side;  let  the  whole  republic 
form  but  one  volcano,  launching  upon  them  its  devouring  lava, 
and  the  infamous  island  which  produced  these  monsters,  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  surrounding  seas.  Farewell,  dear  friend! 
tears  qfjoy  are  trickling  dawn  my  cheeks,  and  innundate  my 
sotd.  The  Courier  is  setting  off;  the  next  shall  bring  another 
letter  from  me."  P.  S.  We  have  only  one  way  to  celebrate 
this  victory;  213  rebels  shall  be  shot  this  evening."* 

*'  The  blood  of  traitors,  (said  the  same  monster  on  another  oc 
casion)  ought  to  fatten  the  soil  of  liberty,  and  to  establish  it; 
power  upon  a  solid  basis."f  On  the  20th  December,  1793,  Ro- 
bespierre, Freron,  Salicetti,  and  J.  Barras,  wrote  the  Convention 
from  Toulon:  **  The  national  vengeance  is  begun,  we  are  shoot 
ting  criminals  in  numbers.  All  the  officers  of  the  marine  an 
alreiody  exterminated.  The  Republic  shall  be  avenged  in 
manner  worthy  of  it,"  &c.  It  was  confidently  stated  that  a 
the  time  when  this  unfortunate  city  was  taken,  400  (Ieni( 
crates  went  out  of  the  ]>lace  to  meet  their  new  friends,  bul 
these  were  so  exasperated  against  every  one  in  the  place,  tin 
they  refused  to  receive  them,  and  immediately  butchered  thi 
whole,  cut  off  the  ears  of  several  of  them,  and  placed  tin 
in  their  hats  as  cockades,  and  thus  entered  the  cityintri 
umph.  This  account,  which  in  any  other  nation,  or  at  ai 
other  period,  would  seem  altogether  incredible,  ceases  to 
so  when  we  consider  the  bloody  tragedies  at  this  time  ad 
ed  in  France.  On  the  26th  December,  1798,  the  depol 
Freron  thus  writes  the  Convention,  "  Every  thing  goes 
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#  Fouche's  letter  ftom  Toulon,  to  Collot  de  Herbois< 
f  JlKX>bio  Club,  Parif,  August,,  1794. 
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charmingly  here.    We  have   i  ilOO  masons  of  the  surround- 
ing departments,  to  demolish  and  raze  the  town  to  its  founda- 
tion.     Every  day  since  our  entrance  we  have  cut  off  200  heads." 
On  the  5th  January,  1794,  he  again  wrote  thus,  "  800  Tou- 
lonese  have  already  l^ecn  shot."*     Isnard,  in  his  reply  to,  and 
accusation,  against,  this  monster,  said,  **  When  I  asked  who  it 
was  that  covered  the  country  with  universal  mourning,  with 
millions  of  widows  and  orphans?    They  said  it  was  Frcron. 
Fceron  (he  proceeds)  comes  within  our  walls  (Toulon.)     He 
publishes  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  good  citiicens  to  re- 
pair to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  under  pain  of  death.     I  was  u 
good  citizen,  and  so  was  my  son.     We  went  to  the  Champ  de 
Mars.     Three  thousand  citizens  went  there  alone;  with  us. 
Frcron  assembled  us  for  the  purpose  of  being  massacred.    Thii^ 
Sardanapalus  was  on  horseback,  surrounded  with  artillery,  with 
troops,  and  with  a  hundred  constrained  votaries  of  their  Goii, 
Marat.     Freron  said  to  these  butchers,  "  enter  the  crowd,  -jjet 
aside  all  whom  you  think  proper^  and  arrange  Uiem  tdong  the 
wall.    These  cannibals  rushed  in  among  the  ranks,  and  selected 
their  victims  as  chance,  caprice,  and  passion  dictated;  one  seiz- 
es his  enemy,  another  his  rival ;  this  man  his  creditor,  and  that  the 
Jmband  of  the  woman  mth  whom  he  lived  in  adultery;  all  fix- 
ed ijPON  THOSE  WHOM  THEY  BELIEVED  TO  BE  RICH.    They  tear 

me  from  the  arms  of  my  son.  They  drag  me  amid  200  vic- 
tims. Freron  gives  the  signal,  the  guns  on  all  quarters  are  ;Br- 
(d;  the  work  of  death  is  consummated !  I  The  earth  is  drenched 
vfith  blood :  the  air  resounds  with  cries  of  despair.  The  wound- 
ed and  dying  fall  together  and  roll  upon  one  another  in  heaps. 
Ail  on  a  sudden,  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  a  voice  proclaims, 
'Let  them  all  who  are  not  dead  rise  up.'  The  wounded 
think  that  he  wished  to  succour  them;  they  rise;  they  are  fired  . 
I  upon  anew;  and^  in  a  short  time,  the  sword  begins  to  glean  all 
that  the  fire  had  spared.  I  was  only  wounded.  I  lay  motion- 
l^s  like  a  carcase;  they  left  me  for  dead.     It  was  now  twilight, 

*  TheM  monsters,  while  tho^  acted  thu%  had  the  most  savage  antipathy  against 
ptir  companions  in  guilt.     "  I  demand,"  gaid  Freron  in  the  Convention,  August 
IH1794,  tliat  Fouquicr  Tinville,  may  he  sent  to  expiate  in  hell,  the  torrents  ot . 
|Noo(1,  which  he  hath  slied."    Plaudits,  and  immedi^ely  DECREED. 
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and  the  shades  of  night  veiled  this  horrid  massacre.  Then  some 
men,  what  do  I  say?  Some  harpies,  the  forerunners  of  the  ra- 
vens, and  more  rapacious  still  than  they,  run  to  plunder  the 
dead ;  they  strip  them  from  head  to  foot.  I  was,  amuntr  the 
rest,  left  naked  in  this  place.  After  these  monsters  hnd  aban- 
doned our  bodies  to  the  birds  of  prey;  when  no  human  voice 
disturbed  the  silence  of  death;  towards  midnight,  at  that  hour 
when  the  Pro-consul,  after  the  example  of  Nero,  had  left  his 
orgies  to  pass  the  night  in  the  bed  of  a  prostitute,  I  ventured 
to  move.  I  disentangled  myself.  I  listened.  I  looked.  I 
heard  nothing  but  the  last  sighs  of  a  lingering  victim.  I  saw 
nothing  at  a  distance  but  some  dogs  tearing  a  carcase  to  pieces. 
But,  a  liule  way  off,  I  perceived  an  unhappy  wretch  much  agi- 
tated. He  addressed  me  with  a  deep  sigh.  I  replied  with  a 
feeble  groan.  Leaning  ypon  our  knees,  and  creeping  over 
dead  bodies,  we  advanced  one  towards  another.  We  joined 
hands.  He  spoke  to  me.  His  voice  confounded  me.  Hea- 
vens 1  it  was  my  son!  O  nature!  I  fell  o^  his  bosom  in  a  i 
swoon.  He  recalled  my  departed  spirits;  we  mingled  our 
sighs  together,  and,  leaning  upon  one  another,  we  attempted  | 
to  walk.  Before  day-break,  we  reached  the  open  fields.  Next 
4ay,  I  heard  the  report  of  new  gun-shots.  More  than  800  un- 
fortunate ^retches  were  thus  massacred  without  trial,"  &c.*  I 
have  been  thus  particular  in  quoting  largely  from  this  accusa-j 
tion,  because  it  agrees  with  the  monster's  own  letters,  and  be>| 
cause  it  affords  but  too  true  a  picture  of  similar  scenes  inotherj 
parts  of  France. 

Under  the  Convention  there  perished  by  different  ways, 
suicides  to  avoid  their  bloody  decrees,  S790  persons;  3400  wo 
men  ii^  untimely  birth,  brought  on  by  fear;  1 550  lost  theid 
senses    by    terror;    and  20,000    died   by  famine— together^ 
28,740. 

At  the  attack  upon  Marseilles  by  Carteaux,  and  murderci 
in  different  parts  of  the  South  of  France  after  Uobe8jyIerr.''| 
foill,  there  perished  2,329  persons. 

The  town  of  Bedouin,  consisting  of  1600  houses,  was  raz| 

•  Tu'u,  August,  1796. 
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ed— its  inhabitants  destroyed  or  dispersed*    Unhappy  Bedouin, 
said  the  Deputy   Goupilleau  of  Montaigne  to  the  Conven- 
tion*)  **  Had  you  been  at  Bedouin,  as  I  have  been,  you  would 
carry  to  your  graves  the  recollections  of  the  cruelties  there 
committed."     *'  Magnet,"  said  he,  "  the  former  representative 
to  Montaigne,   declared  that  Commune  in  a  state  of  rebels 
lion,  and  500  houses  of  which  it  consisted  were  delivered  over 
to  the  flames.     I  myself  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  houses, 
bills  forbidding  any  person  to  approach  them.     Powder  was 
brought  to  blow  up  a  new  church,  which  had  cost  200,000 
livrcs.      A  young  woman   of  18,   interceded  with   a  person 
in  authority  for  her  father.     M'^hence  are  you,  said  the  bar- 
barian? Of  Bedouin,  replied  the  young  woman;  She  was  ta- 
ken into  custody,  and,  in  two  days,  ascended  the  same  scaffold 
with  her  father.     Old  men  of  8 7  and  ehildren  of  18  years  of 
age  were  guilloitined.    At  Orange,  I  found  in  one  trench,  500 
dead  covered  up,  and  I  filled  up  another  trench,  large  enough 
to  contain  1,200  bodies,  near  which,  a  quantity  of  lime  had 
been  collected  to  throw  in  with  them." 

But  La  Vendee — unfortunate  La  Vendee !  who  can  describe 
the  horrors,  nfiassacres,  and  evils,  which  were  iAflicted  upon  thy 
loyal  and  ^nfortunate  inhabitants.  It  is  calculated,  that,  in  the 
iJiurderous  war  parried  on,  with  such  bitter  animosity  in  this, 
and  the  adjoining  provinces,  900,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, perished  in  various  ways.  The  number  of  these  loyal 
people  was  great.  Their  armies,  oftener  than  once,  made  Pa- 
ris tremble.  Many  a  bloody  9,n(\  obstiaate  contest  they  fought, 
against  their  oppressors  ^n  the  field»  and,  in  which  the  loss  was 
immense.  In  1793  it  e}(ceeded  9Q0,Q00  men,  of  both  parties. 
According  to  the  memoirs  of  General  Hoche,  who  commanded 
in  La  Vendee,  and  given  in  to  the  Minister  of  the  Home  de- 
I  partment,  600,000  Frenchmen  perished  to  that  date,  in  the  wars 
I  io  that  part  of  France.f  The  details  of  these  bloody  trage-* 
dies,  sicken  the  heart.  Every  species  of  destruction,  was  visit- 
Won  their  devoted  heads,  with  the  most  barbarous  severity; 

d  they,  in  tlieir  turn,  retaliated  without  mercy.    The  slaugli* 
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ter  on  both  sides,  was  therefore  incredible;  and  the  niiseriei 
suffered,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe.    The  fol- 
lowing accounts,  from  the  monsters  employed  by  the  Conven- 
tion  in  that  ill-fated  country,  may  give  us  some  idea  of  its  situ- 
iition.     "  Our  different  oolumns,"  said  they,  "  enlightened  the 
country  as  they  advanced,  by  setting  every  thing  on  fire.    The 
countries  lately  occupied  by  the  banditti,  present  but  a  pro- 
found  solitude;  we  go  a  great  distance  without  meeting  a  cot- 
tage; for,  except  at   Cliolet,   St.  Florent,  and  some  patriotic 
towns,  we  leave  behind  us,  only  ashes  and  carcases."*    «  Qm. 
victory,"  said  Garnier,  "  cost  them  at  least  18,000  men,  for 
the  1 4.  leagues,  over  which  we  have  pursued  them,  not  a  toise 
(fathom)  is  without  a  dead  body.     I'risoners  are  broiKrht  in 
here,  by  thirty  at  a  time.     In  three  hours  they  are  tried,  and\ 
in  one  more  shot,  for  fear  that  thesie  pests,  if  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  city,  should  leave  the  seeds  of  their  epitlemic 
malady — they  are  hunted  like  mid  beasts  o/' 2^ey,  and  as  many 
of  them  are  killed  as  are  taken  prisoners."!     "There  are  no 
more  rebels,"  said  Francastle,  "  on  this  side  of  the  Loire;  audi 
every  thing  is  preparing,  to  make  those  of  La  Vendee,  share  tliel 
same  fate.     Thousands  of  them  are  brought  into  the  (liff'erciitl 
comnumes,  and  quickly  expiate  their  crimes.     I  have  collcctedl 
into  one  place,  all  those  whose  tender  age  seems  to  excuse,  andj 
render  susceptible  of  Republican  impressions.    They  aYe  sii. 
perintended  and  taken  care  of  by  patriots.":^     "  In  the  inontli 
of  August  last"  said  Carrier,  "  the  rebels  had  150,000  men  iiij 
arms;  but  the'victories  of  Cholet  and  Montaigne  were  so  fatal! 
to  them,  that  1  have  passed  over  14-  leagues  of  country,  entiitn 
ly  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  rebels,  heaped  to  tlid 
number  of  12,  one  over  the  other.     Their  General  de  KlbeeJ 
acknowledges,  that  the  battle  of  Montaigne  alone,  cost  then 
i'0,000  men."§     Every  age,  and  every  sex  in  that  country,  siit<| 
kred  in  the  cause  of  Uoyalty.    "  The  women,  would  you  be 


•  Tliureau,  Hmirbotte,  iind  Choudieu,  to  the  Convention,  23d  October,  179" 

f  Giu-nitr'ii  letter  to  tlie  Convention,  Alencon,  Dc(\  19th,  1795. 
t  Fruncastlp,  Rcjircsenfative  of  the  people,  to  the  Convention,  Dec.  i.'5l|i.  17' 
^  Carrii'r's  letter  to  the  Cutivcnlion,  'i'Jd  I'cbruary,  1794. 
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lieve  it,"  said  Carrier,  in  the  dispatch  already  quoted,  "  are 
our  most  ferocious  enemies.     At  Chollet,  when  our  troops  be-  ; 
nan  to  give  way,  and  the  rebels  were  thought  to  be  victorious, 
the  women  with  knives  in  their  hands,  fell  upon  our  brave  de- 
fenders, whom  they  massacred  without  pity.     Children  of  12 
mrs,  also  carry  arms  against  us;  children  of  viore  tcnd£r  age, 
serve  as  spies  to  the  rebels."     "  I  call  the  attention  of  tht? 
people,"  said  Talien,  "  to  the  thousands  of  victims  yoiu  (Du- 
liera)   have  immolated   in   the  South,   and   drowned  in  the 
Loire."*.    "  Thureau  entered  the  country  by   12   passages, 
pillaging,  laying   waste  and  massacring  all  he  met,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  age.     Ferocious  soldiers,  who  had  made 
their  first  essay  in  arms  in  the  revolutionary  army,  bore  as 
imphies  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  infants  of  ixco  and  three 
nont/is  old.     One  woman  who  was  murdered   lel't  two  chil- 
dren three  or  four  years  old:     They  brought  them  to  Carrier. 
'•  These  are  two  serpents,  (said  he)  they  will  remember  their 
mother's  fate,  let  them  share  the  same  fate."f    At  another  time, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  20  communes,  came  to  surrender  them- 
selves, they  were  fired  upon  and  shot.:}:   "  I  will  prove  (said  Gen. 
Danicanip)  that  old  men  were  massacred  in  their  beds,  that  in- 
fants were  murdered  at  their  mother's  breasts,  and  that  pregnant 
women  were  guillotined.   The  practice  of  drowning  was  not  con- 
fined  to  Nantz;  it  extended  30  leagues  up  the  Loire."§    <•  The 
works  of  Lequino,  upon  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  have  completely 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public.    Facts  are  mentiomKl  in  Lequino'^ 
report  that  make  the  blood  curdle,  and  would  be  thought  in- 
credible, if  the  proceedings  at  Nantz  had  not  deiliotistratcd  the 
possibility.     A  miserable  ship  carpenter,  avowed  before  the  rc- 
I  voliiiionary  tribunal,  that  he  had  been  paid  200  livres  for  sink- 
ling  three  vessels,  full  of  these  devoted  people:  the  first  of  800 
individuals  of  all  ages,  the  second  400,  and  the  third  300. 
Many  of  these  victims  who  had  been  freed  from  their  irons, 
were  thrusting  their  hands  and  arms  through  the  planks  oi  the 

*  Tallien  accusing  Duheni,  Convention,  October,  2'2cl,  1 794. 
f  Accusation  against  Carrier,  Convention,  September  29th,  17!'4. 

\  Convention,  Sept.  iiCth. 
5  General  Danicnmp*<;  Letter  to  Convention,  October  26tli,  1T'>4. 
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vfessel,  and,  tvith  the  most  jietrifying  shrieks  imploring  niercy 
while  Grand  Maison,  with  hi»  sabre,  chopped  off  their  hands 
and  even  plunged  it  in  the  breasts  of  others*"* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  horrors  pe'rpetrated  in  La  Vendee. 
One  of  the  finest  countries  imder  Heaven j  was  rendered  a  wil- 
derness; and  as  late  as  1804,  exhibited  the  same  frightful  pic- 
ture of  desolation.     "  His  Majesty  (said  the  Paris  Journal  Lc 
Citoyen  Francois,  July  14th,  1804,)  "  the  Emperor  has  order- 
•«  ed,  with  a  praise-wdrthy  liberality,  300,000  livres  to  be  dis- 
"  tributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  whose  proper* 
**  ty  has  been  burned  or  plundered,   during  the  civil  wars. 
•'  This  certainly  is  a  very  liberal  act,  and  does  honour  to  the 
**  generous  and  Jeeling  heart  o^  his  majesty y  but  unfortunately 
«  it  is  not  suIHcient  to  satisfy  the  demands  and  wants,  of  a 
«'  twentieth  part  of  the  sufferers,  in  a  country,  where  a  traveller 
*•  may  pass  days  without  seeing  a  countenance^  bespeaking  hapm. 
**  nesSt  or  an  individualy  "whose  miserif  is  not  visible,  and  where 
<(  in  the  space  of  10  leagues,  often  not  10  houses  are  seen  stand- 
«  ing,  nor  10  acres  of  laud  cultivated.     If  it  be  still  necessary 
«  to  continue  severe  measures,  as  martial  law,  and  special  tri- 
*<  bunals,  not  long  ago,  this,  and  the  neighbouring  departments, 
*' shewed  a  spirit  of  mutiny,  inclined  to  insurrection,  and  of  j 
*'  their  young  men,  hundreds  of  conscripts  are  still  in  chains  in 
^^  prison^  or  in  the  gallies  for  being  nfractory^  and  refusing  to  i 
•*  take  up  arms  against  their  country's  irreconcilable  foes,  the  j 
«'  violators  of  the  most  sacred  treaties,  the  British  Government  j 
*<  and  nation.     But^  though  several  thoUs<ands  have  deserved  j 
*'  death,  hardly  300  have  been  executed^  and  those  only,  who 
**  have  been  known  to  be  incorrigible  fanatics  in  favour  of  the] 
««  Bourbons." 

Although  afler  1 795,  the  furor  \vhich  possessed  men's  minds 
had  considerably  abated,  and  the  government  became  niori! 
iitable,  still  various  insurrections  took  place  in  difl'crcnt  towns 
and  much  blood  was  shed.  The  Chouun  war  continued  til 
1800)  and  even  in  1799,  upwards  of  20,000  men  perished  in 
it.     Various  severe  revolts  took  place  in  the  concjiicrcd  pro 

*  Reports  to  the  Convention,  November  lOtb,  letb,  1794. 
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vinceS)  and  countries  overrun  by  the  Frencb  arms  from  the  un* 
principled  rapacity  of  the  French  Govcrnoient  and  their  armies. 
The  principal  of  these  was  in  Italy  in  1 796,  and  in  Belgium, 
Switzerland  and  Naples,  during  1798.  These  were  not  quelled 
without  .much  bloodshed;  and,  if  we  estimate  the  loss  of  man- 
kind, by  all  these  together,  at  100,000,  we  certainly  do  not 
exceed  the  truth. 

Although  the  horrid  scenes  of  butchery  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  with  1795,  still  France  continued  to  suffer  evils,  little 
less  destructive.     It  Is,  indeed,  hut  a  small  part  in  comparison 
of  the  whole  of  these  scenes,  which  were  suffered  to  transpire, 
under  such  a  ferocious  and  jealous  Government;  but,  when 
these  did  become  known,  shame  and  horror  chained  their 
tongues.      The  frenzy  of  the  revolution,  had  now  spent  its 
rage  in  some  measure,   in  the  interior,  and  had  begun  to 
direct  its  fury  to  another  point;  namely,  to  foreign  war  and 
conqucM:.   But  the  crimes  and  miseries  which  it  had  occasioned, 
fioatimied  kmg  after,  to  scourge  and  disturb   France.     *<  At 
Lyotis,**  said  M.  Dumolard,  **outqf^po  children  brought  to 
the  shQfr^house  at  that  place,  whose  fiithers  had  been  butcher- 
ed, 780  peci^ed  for  want  of  food."*     "  Out  of  1800  infants,'* 
iiiud  the  Paris  Journals,  '<  placed  in  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
since  the  month  of  DecembAr  last,  1500  have  perished  in  con- 
sequence of  bad   JUNirishment,  or  rather,  want  of  nur$e«."f 
If  80  at  tlu«  tinie^  what  then  must  it  have  been  at  an  earlier 
date  in  Pajrih  Mid  other  places;  pi^rticuhurly  at  those  periods, 
when  thecountry  was  actually  suffering  under  the  most  grievous 
iaminc?  But  this  was  but  one  evil.    *^  The  Government,"  said 
the  editor  of /a  Sentinelled  **  are  in  possession  of  certain  proofs, 
1  that  Drdin  1 794'  to  this  date,  2d,000  murders  liave  been  commit- 
ted in  the  l^uth  of  Fraoce.";|:     Nor  did  this  evil  stop  here,  it 
continued  for  years  alWr.    At  this  moment,  although  the  French 
loation  was  the  terror  of  its  neighbours;  yet,  internally,  every 
jpait  {ii  the  goveriunent  was  labouring  under  the  greatest  disor- 
[ganiz^tion  and  di^^itress.    "  AH  the  tribunals  oi  justice,"  said  the 

»  Council  of  50(\  Nov.  Hih,  1796.  f  Paris,  June  llUi,  1797. 

J     ,     fXtt  SemJnelle,  Paris,  Nov.  6th,  1797, 
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Oirectory,  *'  are  in  a  state  of  inactivity  for  want  of  salaries. 
Many  magistrates  are  ohlijretl  to  discontinue  their  sittin^rs,  for 
want  of  cancHcs  and  fuel."*  The  foUowin«r  accoimt  from  the 
Paris  Journal,  Tableau  de  la  France  ot  de  l' Europe,  July  13th 
1797,  exhibits  a  picture  of  misery  and  frivolity,  which  could  ne- 
ver be  witnessed  in  any  other  nation  but  France.  "  The  mcs- 
**  sage,  of  the  Directory,  (said  the  Editor)  read  in  secret,  contains 
*•  a  most  alarming  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  the  finances. 
''  After  enumerating  all  the  offices,  and  public  institutions,  it 
•*  proceeds,  '  Bitter  tears  of  agony  must  be  shecl,  whon  one 
"  reads  the  following  details,  contained  in  this  report.  Out  of 
**  350  infants,  carrietl  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  within  a 
*•  month,  there  have  died  for  want  of  support  in  that  time,  do 
'*  less  than  300.  The  prisoners  suffer  the  same  i>cnury.  Th<! 
*«  public  functionaries  experience  the  greatest  delays,  in  the 
"  payment  of  their  salaries,  and  several  of  them  have  ilc- 
**  stroyed  themselves.*  A  long  silence  of  consternation  suc- 
"  cceded  the  reading  of  this  message."  Nevertheless,  con- 
tinued the  Editor,  "  While  these  scenes  of  sorrow,  are  every 
"where  passing,  one  sees  the  most  sumptuous  illumination, 
"  burst  upon  the  sight.  A  stranger  who  arrives  in  Paris, 
"  is  led  to  believe,  that  every  day  is  a  public  fete;  the  con- 
**  currence  is  hifinitc,  between  the  authors  of  these  new  esta- 
*'  blishments.  The  Hotel  of  the*  emigrants,  sometimes  of  I 
"  those  wIm)  have  been  condemned,  serve  for  these /etes.  Who 
.**  would  believe  it?  The  Hotel  of  Madam  Lamballe,  massacrwl 
**  on  the  2d.  Sept.  has  been  chosen  as  a  place  of  pleasure,  amlj 
**  for  dancing.  On  the  place  de  la  llevolution,  where  thel 
"  pavement  still  seems  to  be  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Ilevolutio-j 
**  nary  victims,  there  is  another  place  of  resort,  where  in  a  longj 
*'  gallery,  thousands  of  persons,  whose  relations  have  beeiij 
**  massacred,  go  to  take  ice,  and  to  contemplate  the  beauty  ( 
"  that  place,  which  ought  to  recal  the  most  horrid  scenes  tu 
"  their  minds."  Such  were  a  few  of  the  bitter  conseciucncei 
of  that  mad  system  of  irreligion,  l^iberty  and  Equality,  kk\ 
so  called,  attempted  tu  be  introduced  amongst  mankind,    Wi 

•  MessiiRp  from  ftp  Directory  to  the -Council  of  500,  I>b.  2 1st,  1797 
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Mons.  Carnot  stand  forwanl,  and  say,  that  to  tin  is  period  at 
least,  it  was  not  a  period  of  carnage  and  crimes,  or  that  it  was 
iroorf  OTe»  who  directed  these  measures? 

The  indescribable  scenes  of  misery  and  woe,  brout^ht  upon 
the  West  India  Colonies  are  well  known.     In  St.  DominjTO 
alone,  about  400,000  slaves,  30,000  whites,  and  2i,000  nuilat- 
toes  either  perished,  or  were  driven  in  want  and  disease,  to  drag 
on  a  few  years  of  distress,  till  death  relieved  them.    In  Grenada, 
St.  Vincents,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucia,  at  least  20,000  slaves, 
9000  whites,  and  12,000  mulattocs  perished,  besides  the  mili- 
tary from  Europe.     Crimes,  at  which  the  soul  shudd&rs,  and 
tlie  blood  chills  in  the  veins,  overspread  those  desolated  coun- 
tries.   I  shaU  shortly  mentiou  a  few  of  tlK)sc  committed  in  St. 
Domingo..     -,        ■   i       •*..;;'.  U.  ,    i'         li' 

On  tlie  fatal  23d  Augtist,  1791,  when  the  insurrccticitu  be* 
{ran,  the  negroes  on  the  plantation  of  M.  Flaville,  rose  and  mur- 
dered five  white  persons,  one  of  whom  {the  p'ocurctu\  or  attor- 
ney) had  a  wile  a<id  tlu'ee  dauglucrs.  Tliese  unibrtunatc  wo- 
men, while  imploring  mercy  from  these  savages  on  their  knees, 
hclicld  their  husband  and  father  murdered  before  their  faces. 
For  themselves,  they  were  devoted  to  a  more  liorrid  fate,  and 
even  carried  away  captives  by  the  assassins.. 

Upoa  the  estate  of  M.  Gallifet^  the  negroes  had  been  treat' 
eJwith  a  kiudnesii  which  was  become  proverbial.  The  at- 
torney, from  this  circumstance,  conceiving  that  they  would 
remain  faithful,  went  with  some  friends  amongst  them,  but 
found  them  in  a  state  of  complete  rebellion,  and  their  stand- 
(ird  was  the  body  of'  a  white  itifunt^  which  they  had  rcccntlj 
mpded  on  a  sta/ic!  M.  Odeluc  endeavoured  to  escape  from 
litis  horriil  scene;  but  be  and  a  friend  that  accompanied  him, 
with  some  soldiers,  were  butckercil  without  mercy,  a  few  only 
uftlic  patrole  escaping  to  tell  the  dreadful  tuk\* 

•  J  '/  ^'.^   .  ...  .  , ,  .  _     ,'•:*.  v: 

*  Tlie  Edinburgh  Rwiew,  witl>  its  usual  candours  keeps  altogetliiT  out  of  sigi.i 
lluis  horrid  transaction;  but  asserts  without  tliv  smallest  shadow  of  uvidcnce,  tliat  the 
luason  why  they  joined  the  rc!»els,  mms,  iK-canse  the  attorney  had  been  more  severe  to 
Itinn,  than  their  former  master.  If  tlie  body  impaled  upon  the  stake,  had  been 
llblick  infant  in  place  of  a  white  one^  the  wudd  would  certainly  have  heard  of  ixr 
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They  seized  M.  Blen,  an  officer  of  t!ie  police,  nnd  liavinij 
nailed  him  nlivc  to  one  of  the  gates  of  his  plantation,  chopnorl 
off  his  limbs,  one  by  one  with  tin  nxe.         tv      .  '  i 

A  poor  man,  named  Robert,  a  cnrjicnter  by  trade,  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  himself  froni  the  notice  of  the  harbarianv,  was 
fiiscorered'in  his  hiding^daco;  and  the  savages  declared, //;ai* 
he  thould  die  in  the  vsay  of  his  occupafion  t.  accordingly,  thoy 
bound  hini  between  two  boaiils,  and-  delil^erately  sawed  him  a- 
sunder. 

M.  Cardineaw,  a  planter  of  Grand  Rtriere,  hod  two  colour- 
ed mulatto  ebildretv  whom  he  had  treated  with'  nncoinmon 
tenderness.  He  offered  tlicm  money  to  remain  fMithfiil->ti)ey 
took  the  rotoncy,  mid  tlien  stnbbed  their  parent  to-  the  heart. 

All  the  white,  and  even  mulatto  children  whose  fathcn*  had 
not  joined  in  the  revolt,  were  murdered  vrithout  exception;  frr- 
quently  before  the  eyes,  or  clinging  to  tlie  bosoms  of  their  nin- 
then.  Young  women,  of  all  raiiks,  were  first  violated  by  » 
whole  troop  of  bttrblBvians^  and  then  generally  put  to  dcntb. 
Some  of  them  were  indeed  resetved  for  the  further  grntificiition 
of  the  lust  of  the  iarag;es,  Md  ithers  had  their  eyes  scooped  out 
with  a  knife.'  **"^''    •!/:•■*'   <r  4  '.■    «,,. 

In  the  parish  ofLiinbc,  M  li  place  ealted  the  Great  Ravine, 
a  venerable  planter,  the  father  of  two  beautiful  young  ladies, 
was  tied  down  by  a  savage  ringleader  of  a  baml,  wlio  ravished 
the  eldest  daughter  in  bfs  presence^  and  delivered  over  the 
youngest  to  one  of  hig  followers:  titeir  passion  being  satisfied, 
they  slaughtered  both  the  father  am^  the  doughtcrs. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeremicf  a  body  of  mulattne*  flt< 
tacked  the  house  of  M.  Scjoume,  imhI  secured  tlK>  persons  both 
of  him  and  his  wife.  This  unfbrttiAotc  woman  (my  hand  trctti- 
bles  while  I  write!)  was  far  advanced  in  heir  pregnancy.  Tlio 
monsters,  whose  prisoner  she  was  havli^  first  ntttvdcrcd  lur 
husband  in  her  presence,  ripped  her  up  alive,  and  threw  the 
infant  to  the  hogs.  They  then  (how-  shall  I  relate  it!)  scueJ 
up  the  head  of  the  murdered  husband  in  — — •! !  I      >    < 

through  their  p8gM»  without  any  (nquirjr  about  its  truth  or  fitkehflod.    ItUlammr- 
able,  to  sec  men  thus  employ  their  time  and  tboir  talents  to  conceal  or  nii«r«i)rn«ril| 
truth  in  such  a  raoimcr  as  this.  '  »  •  • 
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At  another  place,  a  colonist  was  murdered  by  the  very  negroe 
«honi  he  had  distinguisheil  by  acts  of  kindne^.  His  wife  stretch* 
c(l  upon  his  body,  was  forced  to  satisfy  the  brutality  of  the  men* 
8tcr.*  In  the  dreadful  conflicts  which  took  place  afterwards,  in 
which  the  savage  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  leagued  them* 
selves  with  the  negroes,  against  the  whiles,  the  most  horrible 
cruelties  were  committed.  In  one  house,  300  persons  were 
shut  up,  and  burnt  by  the  negroes,  and  the  party  attached  td 
the  Commissioner,  Santhonax.f 

Monsters  such  as  these,  scarcely  deserved  mercy;  and  none 
was  shewn  unto  them.  One  of  the  Mulatto  leaders  was  taken: 
him,  the  victors  placed  on  an  elevated  seat  in  a  cart,  and  secor* 
ed  him  in  it,  by  driving  large  spiked  nails  through  his  feet  into 
the  boards.  In  this  condition,  he  was  led  a  miserable  spectacle 
through  the  city.  His  bones  were  afterwards  broken,  and  he 
was  then  thrown  alive  into  the  flamesi  >     _  ' 

But  these  horrid  scenes  did,  not  terminate  at  this  period* 
They  were  continued,  after  thc-extcrmination  of  the  whites, 
amongst  the  mulattoes,  and  blacks  themselves  for  many  years* 
The  tbrmidablc  expedition  from  France  in  1802,  united  them 
for  the  moment,  when  the  war  of  extermination  between  the 
Blacks  and  the  French  again  b^an.  No  language  can  de- 
fcribe  these  horrid  scenes  of  cruelty,  in  which  the  French 
we  not  behind  with  their  savage  adversaries.  "'  I  have  no^ 
**becD  iicvcral  weeks  here,  (said  a  person^  in  a  letter  from  Port- 
"au-Princc,  dated  October  19th,  1802.)  and  witnessed  scenes  of 
"  the  most  d^ilorable  calamity.  The  Frencli  lately  began  a 
« war  of  extermination.  I  have  seen  3  or  400  blacks,  whom 
"  the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
I  '*  put  on  board  on  old  crazy  vessel,  ordered  out  to  sea,  and 
"after  having  iH'en  scuttled,  sunk;  when  all  the  miserable 
"  wretches  were  consigned  to  the  bottom.  Ohe  of  Touissant's 
"  fiehl  ofRcers  was  destroyed  in  this  mainior.  The  French  troops 

"employctl  in  this  service  think  nothing  of  it."     The  number 

iliat  were  destroyed  in  Uiis  manner,  was  very  great— according 


Ittnlam**-  ^H  •  Sec  Speech  to  tlJe  National  AnemWy*  Nov.  pdk  I  Vol,  l>y  tlic  deputies  from  Sf 
n)ltr<ivn<"''^| 'Domingo, 

f  Convention,  Oct.  Hth,  1 79J. 
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to  the  oflicial  acctnint  of  the  Emperor  of  Hay  ti,  dated  Scoi 
18th,  1814,  thenumber  cutoff  by  the  cruelty  of  the  French  was 
6000,  independent  of  those  who  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.    The 
following  horrible  conduct  of  General  Boyer,  when  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, is  related  by  persons  of  veracity  from  that  place.    "  He 
had  invited  the  Commander-in-chief,  Le  Clerc,  to  a  dinner 
party.     Amongst  the  dishes  prepared,  was  one  of  turtle  soup 
which  it  was  found,  the  cook,  a  black  man,  had  spoiled.    The 
unfortunate  man  was  immediately  ordered  out  into  the  yard— 
every  avenue  was  barred,  and  a  hungry  blood  hound  let  loose  up- 
on him.    Ilie  animal  had  been  accustomed  to  rcoeivc  food  from 
the  hand  of  this  negroe,  and  refused  to  touch  him,  till  a  stick  v.n% 
put  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  forced  to  beat  the  blood-iionnd 
who  immediately  tore  hira  to  pieces  1"   But  it  was  not  against 
the  blacks  alone,  that  French  fury  was  directed,  but  also  against 
their  own  countrymen,  who  differed  with  them  hi  political  opi- 
nions.    "  The  cruelty  of  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  two  deputies 
sent  by  the  Convention  to  St.  Domingo,"  said  Verneuil  "  was 
liorrible^    The  wife  of  La  Coste,  to  escape  their  barbarity,  af- 
ter seeing  her  husband  murdered,  threw  her  eldest  child  intu 
the  sea,  and  seizing  the  other,  plunged  with  it  into  the  watei- 
herself,  and  was  drowned."* 

Such  was  the  fatal  effects  of  the  inflammatory  harangues  of] 
the  Society^  called  "  Amis  dcs  Noirs"  at  Paris,  amongst  wliith  j 
was  that  monster  of  iniquity,  Robespierre.  Their  frantic  con- 
duct ond  decrees,  destroyed  the  finest  colony  in  the  world,  ami 
entailed  indescribable  misery  and  woe  on  thousands.f  That! 
these  things  are  not  exaggerated,  I  am  well  aware,  from  niy 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the  tragic  scenes  perpetrated  iiil 
other  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  St.  Domingo  has  continues 
till  this  day,  a  scene  of  butchery  and  horror;  a  scourge  to  iicH 
self,  and  terror  to  her  neighbours;  and  under  the  blasting  swny 
of  a  ferocious  despot.     That  such  scenes  should  be  contcmH 


-    .       *■'  •         •  Convention,  Augiist  22(1.  1794,     " 
•  f  In  the  Council  of  500,    November  1 0th,  1796,  Bourdon  of  the  Oisu  stato 
that  of  450,000  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  only  130,000  remained;  of  25,000  pwplj 
of  colour,  only  15,000  remained,  and  of  40,000  whites,  only  20,00.)  were  liftn 
that  date. 
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plated  in  France  with  satisfaction,  was  not  then  surprising;  but 
it  almost  exceeds  credibility,  that  these  could  be  rejoiced  alt 
in  Britain.     Yet  it  was  so.     In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Percival 
Stockdale,  A.  M.  to  Grenville  Sharpe,  Esq.  he  thus  proceeds, 
"Should  we  not  approve  their  conduct  in  their  violence^ 
Should  we  not  crown  it  with  eulogium,  if  they  exterminate 
their  tyrants  with  fire  and  sword !  Should  they  even  delibei-atehj 
inflict  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  tjp-antSf  "jcordd  they  not 
k  excusable  in  the  moral  judgment  of  those,  who  properly  va- 
lue those  inestimable  blessings,  rational  and  religious  liberty."* 
From  the  fatal  revolution,    which  produced    the    scenes 
which  I  have  recorded,  the  French  nation  lost  its  charac- 
ter, and  became  the  enemy  and  the  dread  of  the  human  race. 
All  connexion  with  them,  moral  or  political,  became  not  only 
dangerous,  but  impossible  to  maintain;  and  those  who  were  un- 
wise enough,  to  adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct,  paid  for  it  ih 
the  end,  by  the  loss  of  their  principles,  property,  and  liberty. 
The  principles  that  created  and  supported  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, can  never  change.     These  remain,  and  will  remain  the 
same,  under  whatever  form  they  may  controul  and  command 
the  energies  of  France.     It  is  only  when  overpowered  by  force, 
and  kept  at  l)ay  by  tlie  arm  of  defiance,  or  cru!»lied  beneath  the 
undivitletl  energies  of  FiUropc,  that  they  will  cease  to  do  harm. 
Till  then,  we  may  address  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  animat- 
led,  hut  just  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  while  its  infamy  and 
ciuelty  were  yet  in  their  cradle,  clearly  foresaw  its  dreadful  ca- 
Irecr.  ^'  He  warned  his  countrymen,  against  tl>e  fraternal  kiss  of 
France,  and  against  the  smiles  of  Frenchmen  ;yo/"  their  kiss  was 
Ifrcflso/j,  and  their  smite  murder.     He  conjured  his  countrymen, 
|ta  avoid  them  as  a  pestilence,  as  a  banditti  of  assassins,  and  as 
practising  every  evil;  as  a  nation  o/'traitorSf  whose  religion  was 
itheism,  and  whose  political  principles,  rendered  them  the  ene- 
iiiesofthe  universe."f     The  melancholy  histoiy  of  the  last  24 
hm,  shows  how  clearly,  that  great  statesman  understood  and 
ourtrnycd  the  character  of  Frenchmen,  of  the  Revolutionary 

*  St'e  Edward's  Hii^tory  of  St.  Doiningu Supplement. 

1 1  Burke's  Spui-ch  on  the  Alien  IJill,  Jiopsc  of  Cominpns,  Dec.  29Uj,  1792, 
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.school  Painful,  as  is  the  thought;  and  lamentable  as  is  the 
prospect,  nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  cerUun,  that  while  the  party, 
which  professes  these  principles,  govern  France,  Europe  never 
can,  and  never  will,  enjoy  on  honourable  peace,  or  a  state  ol 
secure  repose.  No  oaths  could,  or  can  bind  men,  who  conceivo 
that  there  is  no  power  beyond  human  might,  to  pu»is!«  the 
violation  of  them;  no  treaty  could,  or  can  be  losti-^,  >vith  i-.cn 
who  conceive,  that  they  are  justified  in  breaking  them,  wl^cn- 
ever  avarice  or  ambition  excite  them  to  <io  so.  U  ..ouUI  be  a 
waste  of  time  in  me,  to  quote  documenin  c-.>  prove,  tiiat  all  the 
wars  which  have  scourged  Europe,  since  17!^2,  have  oriirinatcd 
from  French  ambition,  and  bnd  faith.  There  can  scarcely  ex- 
itst  one,  but  who  must  be  sensible,  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
Yet,  the  French  Government  succeeded  in  blinding  the  eyes  of  1 
those  they  governed,  and  for  a  long  time,  many  others  in  Eu.f 
rope,  to  their  ultimate  objects  and  real  views.  Never  was  such  I 
a  system  of  delusion  practised  upon  the  world,  or  amongst  ra«  j 
tional  beings.  While  the  profligate  government  was  daiiyj 
hatd\ung  plots,  by  me  ans  of  its  own  creatures,  against  itself,  jnl 
order  to  enable  them  to  turn  the  indignation  of  the  people  a>| 
gainst  those  whom  they  feared;  they  still  contrived,  to  throwj 
the  odium  upon  foreign  nations,  or  domestic  traitors,  but  par 
tid^arly  on  Great  Britain,  who,  by  their  accounts,  had  a  hand 
in  every  thing.  If  a  mad  republican  stumbled  on  the  banks  at 
•the  Seine,  and  broke  his  neck;  or,  if  a  powder  waggon  was  over^ 
set  in  the  waters  of  the  Marne,  the  infamous  Pitt  was  sure  tq 
iuave  had  a  hand  in  it.'^  At^inst  that  Statcsirmn,  and  ugainsi 
Great  Britain,  thi  -  tV/y  v.  .s  particularly  directed.  It  would  I 
endless  to  quote  passages,  containing  their  denunciations  of  viiii 
geancc  against  this  country.  Let  the  following  suffice,  and  whici 
is  mercy  to  some  of  the  others.  It  is  contained  in  the  addv«4 
of  the  Republican  Society  of  Cognac,  to  the  Convention,  Ii 
J22d,  179*.  /•  Tell  them,"  said  they,  «•  that  the  tri^coloured  fl;^ 
shall  wave  on  the  walls  of  London! — Tell  them  in  the  naine( 
frenchmen,  that  the  Thames  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  £11^ 

*  NevertheleM,  in  tfae  Jacobin  Club,  Jan.  51st,  1794,  Robespierre  declared,  lU 
the  Et-gUsh  were  not  iialf  so  enlightened  as  the  FrcncTi^  aod  that  Mr.  Pitt  v-ouldlj 
overthrown  btCMse  lie  was  a  SOT."    ApplauECs.        -■ 
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liih;  shall  tcarh  thorn  h«\v  to  regard  n  nation,  fighting  in  dc« 
fence  of  it*  rigiits."  (Applauded.)     «'  Go,"  said  the  Directory, 
to  Bonaparte,  "  and  by  the  punisliment  you  inflict  on  tlie  Cabi- 
net of  London,  strike  terror  into  all  Governments,  whiili  shall 
dare  to  doubt  the  power  of  a  nation  of  ficcmen.     Go,  and  pu- 
nish in  London,  crimes  which  have  remainuil  unpunished,  but 
loo  long.     Numerous  votaries  of  Liberty,  await  your  arriva). 
Strike  down  that  perfidious  Government,  and  let  its  downfal 
inform  the  world,  that,  if  the  French  people  are  the  henrfactoi's 
of  Europe,  they  also  are  the  avengers  of  the  rights  of  nations."* 
According  to  the  statement  of  that  violent  republican,  Preud-> 
homrae,  France  lost  on  the  field  of  battle,  against  the  Allies, 
till  the  end  of  1 795,  fully  800,000  men.     Part  of  this  nlan'^5 
work  was  suppressed,  by  order  of  the  Convention,  as  it  disclos- 
ed 8uch  scenes,  as  made  even  them  ashamed.     The  loss  here 
stated,  is  certainly  not  exaggerated,  for,  in  the  official  paper  of 
the  Convention,  Dec.  2'2d,  179+,  I  find  the  following  state- 
ment, which  completely  confirms  it*     Till  that  duto,^isays  this 
account,  France  liod  called  out  1,778,000  men;  of  this  number, 
119,000  never  joined  the  army;  53,000  desc  ted,  167,000  died 
in  military  hospitals,  and  610,000  were  slain  by  the  enemy,  or 
taken  prisoners.     Still  further,  however,  to  ascertain  this  mat- 
ter, I  went  over  the  official  dispatches  during  the  campaign  of 
i:!)3,  where  I  found  the  killed  and  wounded  alone,  amounted 
lu  230,000  men.     Tlie  carnage  on  both  sides,  was  truly  dread* 
itul.    France  at  this  time,  was  a  perfect  grave  for  the  human 
species.    To  such  a  length  did  the  slaughter  reach,  that  in  the 
Convention,  a  citizen  invited  that  assembly,  "  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, the  means  of  preserving  France,  from  the  infection 
Uhitli  mijrht  be  produced  by  the  great  numbers  of  dead  bodies 
!t  unhuricd  on  the  roads,  by  the  banditti  of  La  Vendee." — Also, 
[luiii  the  number  of  dead  jn  Alsace,  and  on  the  other  parts  of 
lio  tronticrs.    "  On  the  proposition  of  Romme,  the  Convention 
[charged  tlu;  Committee  of  Public  instruction,  to  conctrt  with 
jprottssiiii.^f  iiu'u,   the  best  means  of  preventing  the  inconvcni-^ 
P(c>  whicli  might  be  raised,  by  the  putrefaction  of  so  many 


•  Dtrcctcrtyto  Bonaparte,  Dec.  11th,  1797. 
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dead  carcases."*     "  We  continue,"  said  Lavat,  "  to  devasUto 
the  enemy's  country;  within  an  extent  of  40  miles  round,  a-r 
leave  the  inhabitanis  nothing  hut  cj/cs  to  weej).    Tliough  this  be 
the  necessary  consequences  of  warj  yet,  I  would  not  wish  you 
to  see  the  dreadful  sight.     Whole  villages,  have  been  plunder- 
ed and  sacked;  the  women  remain  without  bread,  and  the  men 
are  carried  off  as  hostages  for  the  contributions  we  exact."f 
Such  were  the  direful  scenes  of  havoc  and  ruin,  early  begun  by 
the  lawless  hordes  of  France,  and  such  a  faint  sketch  of  the 
destruction  of  the  human  species,  in  and  around  her  detested 
soil.     The  loss  in  the  French  armies,  during  the  early  periods 
of  the  Kevolution  w^as  enormous.     By  numbers  alone,  they  bal- 
fled   the  skill  and   bravery  of  their  antagonists.     Tlie  frenzy 
which  occupied  their  minds  at  that  period,  quickly  replaced  the 
ranks  which  the  sword,  sickness,  and  famine,  so  rapidly  swept 
away.     Their  unprincipled  Government,  set  no  value  on  tiiciv 
lives;  and,  notwithstanding  the  robbery  and  plunder  exercised 
in  the  unhappy  countries,  which  their  arms  over-ran,  the  dread- 
ful situation  of  their  armies,  even  as  late  as  1 799,  was  well 
known.     In  the  Convention,  during  1 793,  an  officer  of  heakh 
announced,  "  that  more  than  60,000  men  in  the  armies  were 
infected  with  the  itch,"  which,  Montaut  said,  "  was  the  fauh 
of  the  general  officers,  who  left  them  to  rot  six  months  in  pri 
son.":}:      Without  clothes   or  shoes,  literally  Sans  Culottes— \ 
without  medicines  or  hospitals,  and  oflen  without  food,  theii  j 
deplorable  situation,  was  daily  the  subject  of  grievous  com. 
plaints  to  the  Government,  by  all  their  Generals.    Of  the  ar-. 
my,  with  which  Dumourier  invaded  the  Netherlands,  in  1792,1 
according  to  his  letter  to  the  Convention,  dated  April,  179'M 
in  a  short  period,  25,000  men  deserted,  and  15,000  weros^ick, 
Tlic  dreadful  fatigues  of  winter  campaigns,  unknown  in  former  j 
wars,  upon  raw  levies,  must  have  occasioned  the  njost  cxtcnsivel 
mortality  and  misery. 

M.  Mongaliarde,who  fled  to  Germany  from  the  fangs  of  llobc-| 
spierre,  and  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention,  stated  ll)a 


•  Convention,  Dec.  27tli,  1793.     f  Convention,  Februory  4tli,  1794. 
\  Convention,  November  19tli,  1793. 
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number  of  person^  imprisoned  throughout  Franco  to  have  been 
450,000,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  exaggerated  much ;  for,  af- 
ter Robespierre's  death,  and  when  more  moderate  counsels  began 
to  prevail,  I  find  it  mentioned  in  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  Con- 
vention, dated  Paris,  December  3d,  1794,  that  400,000  prison- 
ers had  been  released  throughout  France,  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding months;  20,000  habitations,  including  villages  and  ham- 
lets, were  destroyed  during  the  internal  wars  and  bloodshed. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  enacted  3,481  laws.     The  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  2,190  and  the   National  Convention    15,414, 
and  the  Directory,  till  20th  May,  1797,  enacted  1,139,  mak- 
ing, till  the  middle  of  1797,  a  totid  of  22,224  laws;*  some 
single  acts  of  which  number  formed  a  volume  in  8vo.  of  500 
pages.    There  emigrated  from  that  distracted  country  till  the 
end  of  1795,  no  fewer  than  125,789  persons;  of  which  number 
there  were  15,949  nobles^  9130  ladies  of  noble  families,  8392 
military  nobles,  9224  landed  proprietors,  28,724  priests,  7847 
merchants,  and  22,729  mechanics.     After  that  period,  many 
more  emigrated;;  for  it  appears  by  Fouchc's  report  to  the  first 
Consul,  October,  1800,  that  the  number  of  emigi'ants  then 
amounted  to  150,000,    and  to   that  date  14,200  had  been 
struck  oft'  the  list  and  allowed  to  return,  making,,  altogether,. 
164,200. 

The  loss  of  the  allied  powers  in  battle,  till  the  end  of  1 795, 
vas  also  severe.  In  the  campaign  of  1793,  according  to  an  of- 
ticial  statement  given  in  to  the  Emperor,  the  Austrian  loss  was 
C9,000  killed  or  dead,  and  20,000  sick  or  in  the  hospitals. 
Flic  loss  of  the  Prussian,  Hanoverian,  Hessian,  and  Ncapoli- 
lan  armies,,  could  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  Austrian ;  and 
ilielSpanislilos*  was  6000  dead  and  10,000  sick,  exclusive  of 
ilio  IJriti.sli,  sejiarately  estimated.  The  campaign  of  1794  was 
?lill  more  bloody  and  disiistrous  to  at  the  allies.  Perhaps  it  is 
mil  exaggerating  to  state  it  at  200,000,  killed,  wounded,  and 
5iik;  but  part  of  these  were  British,  and  which,  suppose  20,000, 
leaves  180,000  as  the  loss  of  the  Continental  powers.  By  or- 
'Itrs  of  the  Convention,  the  particulars  of  each  battle,  during 

*  Darrac's  Statement,  Council  of  500,  Nov.  Ist,  ITD?. 
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\194f,  \va»  preserved,  the  total  loss  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  and 
hung  up  in  their  hall,  March  ^th,  1795,  which  made  the  loss 
of  the  allies  on  the  continent  to  have  been  80,000  killed,  and 
91,000  |)risoners,  besides  sick  and  wounded. 

Prussia  having  seceded  from  the  coalition,  the  campal<rn  ol 
1795  was  short,  and  the  organization  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Holland  occupied  the  Convention.     Several  bloody  actions, 
however,  were  fought  on  the  llhine,  in  the  close  of  the  year,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  whose  loss  may  be  efetinuited  at 
50,000,  and  that  of  the  allies  at  30,000  men,  killed,  wounded. 
and  sick.     The  conduct  of  the  Trench  armies  in  Italy  and 
Germany  was  dreadful.     When  Schercr's  army  invaded  tiiat 
country  it  comnutted  the  most  horrible  excesses.     Officers  and 
men  broke  into  the  churches  and  houses,  and  stole  the  plate, 
money,  &c.     Even  Scherer  himself,  who  was  a  most  miprinci- 
pled  being,  was  obliged  to  interfere,  to  use  strong  measures, 
and  in  his  public  proclamations  to  stile  the  conduct  of  his  army 
**  iiifammts."     In  Germany,  their  >vickedness  and  mischief  were 
equally  great.     "  The  whole  country,"  said  Sir  C.  Crauford,  | 
in  1795,  "  througii  which  the  French  have  marched  on  this 
occasion,  l)car  the  most  evident  marks  of  their  depredations,  i 
There  is  no  village,  and  /  may  almost  say  no  kousc^  that  has  not 
ample  reason  to  lament  this  invasion j  lor,  however  short  itjj 
duration  has  been,  the  ettects  will  be  felt  for  ninny  years  (a j 
come.     The  inhabitants  have  been  plund"red  of  their  cattkvj 
grain,  and  whatever  could  be  found  that  was  valuable,    hij 
many  places  what  could  not  be  carried  oft'  was  destroyed.] 
Even  xcomen  and  children  have  hien  murdered ;   in  short,  tliej 
manifold  acts  of  atrocity,  which  are  proxwd  in  the  clearest  man- 
turr,  are  such  ns  could  onlij  be  perpetrated  hy  men  lost  to  eoirijt 
sentiment  o/'humanit^y."* 

The  campaign  of  179G,  and  that  of  1797,  till  the  signiiiff  olj 
the  [)roliminarirs  of  peace  in  April,   was  tlreadt'ul  and  l)loo(l\ 
both  in  Italy  and  Germany.     The  rapid  advance  of  13onnpiind 


•  Sir  C.  Ci  uufuid's  dispatch,  Liinburgli,  October  2GUi — Londyii  Cazeftp,  Noij 
JIfh,  1T05. 
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^tbe  numerous  bloody  battles  which  he  fought,  regardless,  as 
he  has  always  been,  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  provided  he  gained 
his  object,  are  well  known.  The  superiority  in  numbers,  led  on 
to  fresh  carnage,  ultimately  overcame  the  finest  armies  of  Aus- 
tria, and  compelled  her  to  conclude  a  peace.     The  siege  of 
Mantua,  (the  first  part  of  the  siege  of  which  cost  France  14,000 
men,)  the  battles  of  Lodi.  Hi  volt.  Areola,  Montebello,  &c.  mu^ 
recal  to  the  memory  of  every  person  the  prodigious  woste  of 
human  life.     On  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  severe  battles  which 
took  place  upon  the  advance  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  and  the 
subsequent  disastrous  defeats  of  these  Generals,  and  their  flight 
across  the  Rhine  before  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  which  they 
lost  20,000  men,  are  in  the  recollection  of  all.     During  this 
period,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  by  assassination,  killed,  wounded, 
and  hy  sickness,  could  not  be  less  than  248,000  men.     That 
gfthe  Austrians  was  also  severe,  aud  perhaps  it  did  not  fall 
(hort  of  200,000  men.     Hungary,  alone,  during  that  period, 
raised  115,614  recruits  for  the  army. 

The  year  1798  produced  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
the  fate  of  which,  Nelson  determined  at  a  blow.     In  land  and 
sea  forces,  it  cost  France  60,000  men;  and  the  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter and  massacres  made  by  them  amongst  the  inexperienced 
forces  of  the  Turks,  and  inhabitants  of  the  country,  are  not 
;otten.     The  battles  of  the  Pyramids,  the  storming  of  A- 
Iwukir,  the  siege  of  Acre,  where  Bonaparte  made  roads  for  the 
living  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  reach  its  walls, 
tlie  battle  with  the  Vizier,  near  Gaza,  where  20,000  Turks 
perished  before  the  army  of  Klcber,  occupy  a  bloody  page  in 
ilie  volume  of  history.     Including  the  natives  who  fell  on  both 
j«iles,  I  certainly  do  not  exceed  in  stating  the  total  loss  to  Tur- 
ieyaml  Egypt,  at  120,000  men.     The  dreadful  cruelties  ex- 
wised  upon  the  Turks,  and  retaliation  by  them,  affords  a  la- 
lentablc  prospect  for  humanity  to  dwell  on.     The  murder  of 
[lie  Turkish  prisoners  ut  Jaffa,  in  cold  blood,  and  the  destruc- 
lon  by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  of  their  own  sick  and  wound- 
wero  instances  of  barlmrity  the  18th  century  could  never 
ive  expected  to  sec.     The  following  account  of  the  murder 
ilie  prisoners  is  given  by  a  French  officer  who  was  an  eye- 
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witness,  and  is  sufficient  to  harrow  up  every  feeling  of  the  soul. 
*•  The  Turks  marched  without  order,  shed  no  tears,  and  ut- 
tered  no  cries,  but  resigned  themselves  to  the  fate  which  await- 
ed them.     Some  who  were  wounded,  and  unable  to  keep  up, 
were  stabbed  on  the  road  with  th'    bayonet,  others  walked! 
through  the  crowd,  and  seemed  to  advise  their  companions  in  i 
this  dreadful  hour,  strong  guards  accompanied  them,  to  pre- 
vent any  escaping,  and  who  conducted  them  to  the  sand  hills, 
eottth-west  of  Jafia,  where  they  halted  near  a  pool  of  inuddv 
water.     The  officer  who  commanded  the  troops,  then  divided 
the  unhappy  multitude  into  small  parties,,  which  were  led  oiU'tol 
different  points,  and  there  separately  shot.     IMiis  horrible  oiic* 
ration,  took  up  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the  great  force 
employed  in  it.  A  youth  in  the  group  to  be  massacred,  was  quite 
overcome — he  threw  himself  ut  the  officers  fcct»    "  How  am 
guilty,"  said  he,  "  what  have  I  done?"  He  implored  for  mercy 
in  vain.     A  venerable  old  man,  of  superior  rank,  dug  a  grave 
in  the  sand,  into  which  he  laid  himself,  and  was  covered  by  hjJ 
companions,,  who  stamped  upon  it  with  their  ieet  to  shorten  liii 
pain.      The  French   soldiers  had  consumed  their   ninnumij 
tion,  it  became  nccessai-y  therefore,  to  put  to  death  the  rcmaiiil 
der  with  tlie  bayonet,  and  naked  sworih     iSome  of  the  nnliappj 
prisoners,  yielding  to  the  irrcsbtibic  impulse  of  our  nature^ 
wliich  compels  us  to  shrink  from  death,  even  when  hopoks 
escaping  it,  jumped  one  upon  the  ether's  shoulders,  rectivini 
in  a  limb,  the  blow  aimed  at  the  heart.     There  wns,  hIucc  «] 
must  speak  out,  a  frightful  pyramid,  dripping  with  blood,  tbrin 
cd  of  the  dead  and  dying;  so  that  it  was  necessary  todnignwal 
the  murdered  corpses,  to  finish  the  butchery  of  thoKi  wliu  wn 
yet  alive,  and  who  under  cover  of  that  ghastly  rampart, 
not  yet  been  stabbed.     Tliis  picture,  so  far  as  it  goje,  U  cxii( 
and  faithful.     The  remembrance  of  it  still  makes  that  hand  i 
tremble,  to  which  it  has  not  given  the  power  of  reprcscntiij 
half  its  horrors."* 

The  campaign  of  1 799  was  singularly  bloody  and  destru 


*  Mint's  History  of  the  expeditions  to  Egypt  and  Syria;  lie  was  iimcnt  ai| 
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•ivc.    The  French  attack  on  Naples — the  severe  defeat  of 
Jourdan  on  the  llhine  upon  the  opening  of  the  campaign — the 
numerous  bloody  battles  fought  by  Suwarrow,  such  as  Trebia 
jind  Novi,  which  freed  Italy — and  the  subsequent  disasters  which 
heffl  the  Austrian  arms  in  Switzerland  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
jre  well  known.     The  ^battles  of  Trebia  and  Novi,  alone,  cost 
France  about  40,000  men;  and  those  around  Zurich,  at  the 
1  commencement  and  close  of  the  campaign,  were  proportionally 
I  bloody.    During  this  campaign,  there  were  fought  in  Italy  16 
battles,  and  120  engagements;  19  strong  towns,  4,301  pieces  cS 
cannon,  80,759  muskets.  &c.  and  78,401  prisoners  were  taken 
Ifrom  the  French  by  the  allies.     The  cruelties  committed  by 
Ue  French  armies  in  Italy  during  this  year,  were  of  a  piece 
with  their  conduct  in  other  places.     At  the  evacuation  of  the 
U'eapolitan  States,  the  mOst  barbarous  and  nameless  cruelties 
{were  exercised  upon  the  women;  and  old  men  were  in  various 
cast  into  the  flames  or  massacred,  to  the  number  of  be- 
I  (ween  3  and  400.     "  The  tvri/r(prf  excesses  upon  this  occasion 
hurpasscd  all  those  with  which  some  other  divisions  of  the  Ital« 
jian  army  had  polluted  themselves — the  savage  and  fcrocions 
[banditti  even  murdered  some  of  their  own  officers  who  attempt- 
led  to  restrain  them,"*     Horrible  as  is  this  account,  it  is  but  a 
idea  of  the  reality.     "  Switzerland  and  Italy,"  said  Lucien 
irte,  "  have  been  ravaged  by  men  whose  names  would 
lot  escape  the  vindictive  execration  of  mankind;  and  their 
ptitudc  to  the  Great  Nation  had  been  turned  into  bitter  la- 
iiientation,''f    A  vast  number  of  the  French  troops  were  cut 
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kf  by  the  justly  enraged  population  of  these  countries.  *<  The 
habitants,"  said  the  Paris  oflicial  Journals,  <<  have  certainly 
»t  their  all,  and  they  have  taken  their  revenge."  In  France 
the  internal  commotions  this  year  were  to  a  considerable 
ent,  and  in  the  contest  it  was  found  that  the  ferocity  of  the 
tobinicfll  Ilopublican  soldiery  was  still  the  same.  ♦'  By  ac- 
bunts  from  Thoulouse,"  said  the  Paris  Journals,  "  it  appears 
kat  a  column  of  rebels  which  took  refuge  at  St.  Cear  de  Lorn- 
n  sumlj  town  i)car  Lcctouret,  has  been  cut  to  pieces. 
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The  Republicans  were  not  satisfied  with  the  victory,  but  nut  I 
to  death  men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  village,  and  then 
burnt  the  place."*  This  campaign  cost  France  about  230  000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  30,000  by  sickness,  in  the  territoriesi 
of  Genoa  alone,  besides  what  remained  sick,  or  were  in  other! 
places.  That  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  could  not  hoi 
less  than  160,000  men. 

The  campaigns  of  1800  and  1801  were  much  less  blowlv,  yet 
these  also  were  very  destructive.  The  successes,  and  afterwards! 
sad  reverses,  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  and  Germany,  arc  familiar 
to  most  people.  The  battles  of  Marengo,  Hohenlinden,iitc.  musJ 
recal  to  the  memory  the  torrents  of  human  blood  that  were  shed] 
The  loss  of  the  French  might  amount  to  100,000.  nnd  that 
the  allies  to  90,000  men.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  thout;l| 
these  campaigns  were  unfavourable  to  Austria,  still  the  loss 
men  was  greatest  on  the  part  of  France,  as  it  was  only  by  sac4 
rificing  numbers  that  they  carried  their  object.  The  Chouai 
war,  also  cost  France  many  men  this  year.  In  the  battle  nca 
Mans,  in  January,  about  8000  Chouans  were  killed. 

The  year  1802  produced  the  French  expedition  to  St.  Do 
mingo,  in  which,  by  land  and  sea,  France  lost  about  60,00 
men.  The  loss  of  the  people  in  that  island  has  already  bee 
estimated  in  the  colonial  losses. 

The  fatal  campaign  of  1805,  which  laid  Austria  prostrate  i 
the  feet  of  her  enemy,  cost  each  side  about  75,000  men  kil 
and  wounded;  but  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  in  prisoners  vi 
enormous,  from  the  conduct  of  General  Mack.    1  need  on| 
mention  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  to  shew  the  accunicy 
the  amount  here  stated.     The  war  in  Calabria,  from  18051 
1807,  deducting  the  British  elsewhere  enumerated,  cost  IVanJ 
and  Italy  about  120,000  men. 

The  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807,  which  reduced  Prussia  td 
French  province,  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all.  The  Iwltl 
of  Jena,  Lubeck,  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  the  bloody  battles  | 
Pultusk)  Mochringen,  and  the  horrible  carnage  at  E}lau  a| 
Friedland,  can  never  be  forgotten.     In  the  battle  of  Evliiii[ 
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lone,  42,000  French  and  20,000  Russians  covered  the  bloody 
field;  and  Friedland  was,  porliaps,  equally  iis  bloody.  Tl»cse 
years,  by  famine,  sickness,  apd  the  sword,  cost  France  at  least 
180,000  men,  and  Prussia  and  Russia  J  50,000, 

The  campaign  of  1809  was  also  most  d^sstructive  and  san-^ 
guinary.     The  desperate  resistance  made  by  the  brave  Tyrol- 
(!se,  favoured  by  the  impervious  nature  of  their  country,  is  well 
Icnown.    The  havoc  they  made  amonr^st  their  enemies,  with 
trifling  lo?s  on  their  pnrt«,  was  prodigioija.     It  cost  France  a- 
Ijowt  70,000  men  to  subdue  them.     Deserted  by  Austria,  the 
miseries  this  brave  people  suffcHred  were  such  as  harrow  up  the 
feelings  of  the  soul,  and  which  will  hand  down  the  name  pf 
France  and  hfit  Tyrant,  with  execration,  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Forty-one  tottns  «nd  villagies,  containing  7000  houses,  were 
burnt  by  the  French  and  Bavarians.     In  this  retreat,  early 
tliatycar,  they  burnt  and  plundered  the  town  of  Nauders, 
Molo,  and  ^hluderno.     They  took  ow-ay  the  sacred  vessels 
1  from  the  churches,  flud  burnt  all  the  pictures.     Women  who 
I  liiid  taken  refuge  in  stables  wete  burnt  in  them,  together  with 
ihc  cattle.      Ajt  Schwatbz,   1200  people,  mostly  women  and 
(Mldreii,  perished  in  the  flftmcs,     A  party  of  children  coming 
froii)  school  were  driven  ijito  ^  barn  by  the  soldiers,  and  there 
burnt  alive.     AH  Tyrolese  and  Voralbergers  taken  in  arms  had 
tk'ir  tongues  torn  out.     Old  men  were  hung  up  as  marks  for 
\\k  mmiueteersy  children  sabred,  impaled  on  the  baj^onetf  and 
I  borne  about  la  »Oickeryi   ^regnatnt  women  •ipere  ripped  up, 
hkir  hreajsfs  cut  oJf\  and  their  embrt/os  were  crammed  down 
\thh*hroats  to  put  an  end  to  (he  shrieks  ^nd  moanings  of  the 
jwctclicd  victims.*     Betwixt  the  regular  armies,  the  carnage 
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*  Terrible  as  is,tbi»  |>iutmr^  it  vill  eeuw  to  (exoitcour  astonifbinen^  when  wc  rc- 
»>ll(ct  who  was  the  imnicciiatc  inslrumeot  uf  ^Vi  tyrapi's  ycngehnce.   It  was  Lefcbre 
|"4e  iiif«mous  Leti.'bi::e,  who,  in  1794,  wrote  the  IPoUowiDg  order: 
tibcrty,  IndimibiUtif,  ^quui:>y. 

'  Pii'rre  Mace,  Captain  of  the  ves^tl  Le  Dpstip,  is  ordered  tP  I»nd  the  femal?, 
I>mr<l  Jeanne  Bidet,  the  wife  of  Jean  Piraod.  "J'he  remaining  persons  to  be  con- 
kt;(4by  hitn  to  the  part  of  the  bay  opposite  to  Pierre  Aloine^  and  tltcre  thrown  into 
p«  wa,  iu  rcbols  to  tl^  law.     This  having  done  he  is  to  iteturn  to  his  post 

(Signed)  tEP£.BflE,  Adjutant- General." 

I«  consrqiicncp  of  this  order,  at  *evcn  in  the  evening  of  the  23d  February,  1794, 
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was  also  great.  The  buttle  of  Asperne  ia  well  known.  On 
that  fatal,  day,  22,000  Auatrians  and  4(i,000  Frenchmen  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  besides  these  many  of  the  latter  were 
drowned  in  the  Danube.  The  battle  of  VVagruin  wa»  perhaps 
little  less  destructive.  Tlic  battlvii  of  Uatisbon,  and  those  bo- 
twcen  the  Viceroy  and  the  Archduke  John)  were  tiiso  severe. 
This  campaign  cost  Fnuice  fully  170,000,  and  Austria  120,000 
men,  by  sickness  and  the  sword. 

Spain,  the  most  conspicuous  theatre  of  the  Tyrant's  crime:*, 
has  been  the  grave  of  Frenchmen.  The  many  bhwdy  bai«'"^ 
ibught — the  numerous  bloody  siiege&  undertaken,  such  as  Tui- 
ragona,  Gerona,  Valencia,  and  Saragossa,  immortalized  by  ju 
noble  defence,  the  last  attack  on  which  perhaps  cost  each  party 
30,000  men.  The  massacre  at  Madrid,  and  the  consuming 
Guerilla  war&re,  afford  lamentable  pictures  of  human  carnage, 
The  operationB  carried  on  by  the  Britisli  and  Portuguese  and 
the  French  loss  as  opposed  unto  them,  I  calculate  scpflratelj;! 
but  if  we  estimate  the  French  lo«»  against  the  Spaniards  alone 
at  50,000  annually*  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  the  trutii,{ 
This,  for  six  years,  make9  300,QOQ  men,  and  the  loss  of  thi 
Spaniards  has  been  perhaps  an  equal  number.  The  Frcncli 
loss  altogether  in  that  country  is.  certainly  not  ovcr-ratcd  al 
70,000  annually,  or  420,000  men;  for  the  las(  two  ycurHtii 
above  170,000  killed  and  wounded.,  .r}>.  ■  r  < 
i  J  The  conduct  of  the  Frenqh  in  this  country  was  a  disgrace  t( 
human  nature;  the  murders  and  butcheries  perpetrated,  witli^ 
out  any  provocation*  were  hitherto  unknown  amongst  civilizj 
ed  men.  The  odious  scene  ipf  bloodshed  at  Muclriil,  unj 
der  Murat  and  Grouchy — 'the  terrible  scenes  of  plunder,  pilj 
lagc,  violation,  and  carnage  at  haragossa  and  Tnrrtigonj 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  world.  The  sungiiiiiary  aw 
ferocious  decrees  of  the  French  Generals  will  form  an  itei 
nal  blot  on  their  name  and  their  nation.     It  is  inipoiiiiibl 

.•      ■\  ^ '-'..'.■.>■*.  .^i-.  :'<.;    ,..r.,c.,t/     ..-■..,;>♦*/.■,    > 
there  were  taken  on  board  &r  Nantt,  41  persons,  of  whom  two  were  men  li> }'« 
ot'agu,  one  ul' whuin  hud  lH:cn  Uiad  fur  six  years;  12  womcit  of  (iiflvrentages*i| 
i5  young  childrcii,   tivu  vt   ..Ii':r:i  were  ut  the  breast-~a:ij  all  were  dniwiud. 
pruceediug-H  uf  Cunvei.uun,  Oct.  i.3ti^,   1794,  wher«  the  origiiiul  order  wa<  pij 
{Luced.    b;:clt  i^•  the  Duke  of  Dantzicll 
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to  dwell  on  these  scenes  of  barbarity  without  horror  and  in- 
dignation.    It  is  diffictilt  to  select  wiiere  the  materials  are  sn 
abundant;  but  brevity  forbids  me  from  entering  at  length  into 
these  horrid  details.     Let  tlie  two  following  suffice.     *'  The 
town  of  liio  Seco  was  plundered,  and  600  persons,  priests, 
i^iars,  nuns,  women,  and  children,  were  massacred  In  cold 
blood;  no  ag«  nor  sex  was  spared;    the  nunnery  was  broken 
opet  and  the  nuns  violated  and  murdered.     Etghi  French 
irenadiers  entered  the  house  of  a  man,  whom  they  seized,  ami 
hefore  Jn&facey  one  after  another,  violated  his  "d-'ife,  cut  off"  her 
breastSt  ripped  her  body  open,   and.  then   murdered  her  hits^ 
bafid."*    In  other  places  their  conduct  was  similar.     At  Tar- 
ragona, said  Joze  Manso,  *'  In  s  few  hours,  more  than  fiOOO 
persons,  of  all  classes,  were  cruelly  and  cowardly  assasiiinated. 
Neither  the  old,  the  servants  of  God)  women,^  nor  infants  late- 
ly born,  were  sparedt  the  sokliers  robbed  and  plundered  in  the 
most  ntrocioua  manner ;  thei/  violated  maidens,  7mnSi  children, 
iiidffxs,  married  womeuy  and  committed  such  abomiiiatioRs>  that 
ihe  pen  reluses  to  record  them*"  ■ . 

"^  On  the  last  day,  when  part  of  the  division  of  the  wicked 
10(1  sanguinary  Suchet  passed  from  Villa  Franca  to  Barcelona, 
1  ordered  a  party  of  horse  from  Santiago,  with  another  of  tira* 
(lores,  part  of  the  reserves,  and  some  veteran  troops  fi?om>  the 
iliiferent  corps  to  harass  it,  &c.  &c.  Half  an.  hour  had  notex- 
|]iircd  when  the  General  (Suchet)  presented  himself  iitUie  said 
iridgo  (Molini)  <lel  Key)  nnd  orderetl  some  should  be  hanged,  o- 
n  burned,  or  s/iof.  In  their  extremity,  these  unfortunate 
icn  threw  thehiselvcs  at  his  feet,  stated  they  were  soldiers,  and 
;i^  that  he  would  give  that  due  consideration ^  This  in- 
flated Nero  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  which  was  in^ 
ntly  carried  into  cxecntion.  At  such  infamous  conduct  all 
lumai)  hearts  must  shudder.  Some  thirty  husbandmen  and 
lomen,  belonging  to  St.  Vincente,  Molins  del  Rey,  and  Pal- 
',  who  were  i)C{tceably  cultivating  the  fields,  met  with  a  simi- 
I'dtc.    They,  at  the  samQ  time,  violated  all  the  virgins  they 
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itict,  satiiiting  iu  this  manner  tlicir  Lrutal  appetites/'*'  Spain, 
for  yeurS)  nnd  from  one  end  to  the  othtT)  exhibitetl  scenesf  ut'u 
similar  nature* 

Fearful  as  has  been  the  waste  of  huniiin  hCc  in  tlie  piriodi^ 
we  have  related,  these  sink  into  insigiiificance  when  comparetl 
to  the  bloody  tr««;('dies  we  have  tct  to  record.     Can  the  event* 
of  1812  ever  l)e  forgotten?   The  measure  of  the  iniquity  oftlic 
tyrant  and  his  fullOWei's  was  now  become  full;  and  the  ann  of 
unerring  justice  was  prepared  to  pour  out  the  vinl»  of  imiignution 
tipon  their  devoted  heads.     The  fcwuth  of  Ktirope,  in  tcrriblt* 
array,  under  the  banners  of  t?) '  most  unk-cUng  tyranny,  was  li(^ 
without  any  cause  of  complui7?i,  and  with  a  violence  appntcMtiv 
irresistible,  against  the  tnighty  Russian  Empire.    The  world  be- 
held the  contest  with  terror  and  alarm.     The  firmness  of  Alex- 
ander— the  bravery  of  hi»  people  at  last  triumphed.    Their 
courage  struck  the  weapon  irom   the  aggressor's  arm— the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  withered  his  strength;  and  the  carn- 
pmgn  against  Pu /»ia  will  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  poster* 
ity,  not  only  pre«eminently  rcmarkAbk  for  its  consequcncoK,  but  j 
for  the  destruction  and  ruin  it  brought  amongst  men*    Whole  j 
provinces  were  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.     Moscow  was  re* 
duced  to  a  heapof  i*bin8,  and  millions  were  driven  abroad  withouti 
cloathing  of  food*     The  slaughter  was  terrible.    Around  tliDJ 
bloody  walls  of  Polotsk  92,000  met  their  fate*    On  the  ruins  oHl 
Smolensko  30,000  fell.  On  the  carnage  covered  fields  of  Borodi* 
no  100,000  brave  men  were  hiid  low.   At  Maloyaroslavits,  ViasJ 
ma  and  Krasnoij  thousands  on  tiiousands  were  immolated.  Iii 
the  waveS)  and  ronnd  the  fatal  banks  of  the  Berezina,  armies  vm 
swept  away.     But  tlte  fate  of  these  Was  enviable,    ^io  lan^ 
guage  can  depict  the  misery  iind  w«>e  of  the  hosts  which  ))om 
ished  from  Moscow  to  the  Niemen,  where  the  «  liting  iirii 
compelled  to  live  on  the  botlies  of'  the  dead"  and  where  tlij 
Polar  blast  was  infinitely  more  destructive  than  the  swordT 
The  heart  recoils  to  follow  such  scenes  of  wretchedness.   TJij 
horrors  of  Moscow  crowned  this  career  of  iniquity^Can  tij 
fate  of  that  ill-fated  city  ever  be  forgotten? — Fire  and] 

*  Official  dispatch  from  Joic  Mnnso,  Marforcl!,  JuJy  12tl),  18H. 
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marked  the  progress  of  the  French  troops  in  this  unfortunate 
cupitalk     The  inhabitants,   >i«'ho,   upon  tlic  approach  of  the 
I^nch  army,  had  fled  into  their  cellars,  were  quickly  driven 
irom  their  asylums  by  the  progress  of  the  flames,  which  catching 
the  immense  quantities  of  oil,  vitriol,  brandy,  sugar,  &c.  there  de^ 
|)o«ite(H  burnt  with  a  fury  unextingui^hable,  and  was  terrible  bo 
vond  all  deecriptiouk     Each  endeavoured  to  save  what  he  could 
of  their  most  valuable  effects;  others  abandoned  every  thing  but 
their  children,  and  with  them  endeavoured  to  make  their  way 
through  flames  and  deatlu     Many  old  people,  borne  down  with 
griclj  and  unable  to  move  to  u  distance,  perished  in  front  of  their 
dwellings,  where  they  hod  been  born*     The  churches  were 
crowded  to  excess,  but  these  formed  no  protection  from  tlic 
brutal  French  soldiery — no  refuge  from  the  flames*     The  ofii> 
ccrs  of  the  French  army  ceased  to  have  any  command  over 
their  troops.     Yet,  amidst  this  scene  of  horror  and  misery,  not 
!)  murmur,  nor  a  sigh,  nor  a  complaint  issuctl  from  the  lips  of 
ii  Russian.     They  suffered,  without  repining)  the  utmost  rage 
of  their  merciless  foe.     Bonaparte  perceiving  that  there  was  no 
lon<rcr  safety  in  the  city,  left  it,  and  endeavoured  to  take  the 
darkest  road,  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  multitude^     In  vaiu 
he  did  so.     On  every  side  the  flumes  seemed  to  pursue  him, 
and  flushed  with  a  tremendous  glare  on  his  guilty  l)€ad>     Even 
the  most  hardened,  said  Lebaume^  who  was  an  eye  witness  to 
the  scene,  were  struck  with  a  conviction  that  at  some  future 
ilay  the  vengeance  of  the  A.imighty  would  full  on  the  heads  of 
the  authors  of  this  calamity.     The  terrible  glare  of  the  flames, 
(luring  the  night,  upon  the  atmosphere,  darkened  Uith  smoke, 
was  terrific  beyond  description.     The  bowlings  of  the  watcli- 
j»ii)},'s,  chained  to  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  from  whence 
I  tliesu  animals  could  not  escape,  were,  us  the  flames  approached ^ 
iHsmal  and  distressing.     "  Nothing,  (said  Lebaume)  conld  e* 
i|ual  the  anguish  which  absorbed  every  feeiino;  heart,  and  which 
increased  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  by  the  cries  of  the  mistrabli' 
\xktiins  "iiho  'were  savageli/  murdered,  or  Oi/  the  screams  of  the 
'n<r  females,  who  fed  to  their  xvecping  mothers  fur  j))'otectiov,, 
hnH  '^hose  ineffectual  efforts  to  escape^  tended  only  to  infame  the 
hmions  of  their  violators."  But  why  should  I  pursue  this  mourn- 
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ftil  subject)  no  language  can  describe  half  its  horrors.  Those 
horrors  and  those  tears  are  registered  in  Heaven.  The  angel  of 
destruction  points  to  the  source  of  them  oil — to  Paris,  and  says 
*  remember  MotcawJ  This  fatal  year  cost  France  and  her  allici; 
420j000  men,  and  Russia  170,000,  besides  prisoners  on  both 
sides;  and  the  destruction  amongst  the  defenceless  inhabitants. 
In  Spain  also,  the  contest  was  destructive.  The  walls  of  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo  and  Badi^os  were  scaled  through  carnage  and 
death,  and  the  laurels  of  Salamanca  were  deeply  dyed  ii>  hu- 
man blood. 

Equally  terrible  were  the  events  of  1813.  The  iJopuhition 
of  Europe,  equally  balanced,  met  each  other  in  arms.  From 
the  centre  of  Asia  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  called  the  combatants  to  battle.  The  struggle  wa> 
terrible-— the  stake  immense — Europe  fought  for  freedom  and 
independence— the  tyrant  for  his  dominion  and  for  his  throne. 
Justice  triumphed  most  signally*  The  palm  of  victory  enriched 
the  brow  of  patriotism,  but  how  deeply  was  it  d^'cd  in  blood? 
60,000  were  Jcilled  and  wounded  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
Round  the  trembling  walls  of  Dresden  25,000  fell.  From  the 
Katzbach  to  the  Bober  <30,000  were  cut  off.  On  the  bloody 
plains  of  Dcnnevitz  20,000  were  destroyed.  Culm  and  other 
places  were  the  graves  of  thousands.  One  hundred  and  tbiity 
thousand  covered  the  desolated  environs  of  Leipsic,  while  the] 
waves  of  the  Partha,  Pliesse  and  Elster,  were  swelled  uith  toi- 
rents  of  blood»  Hanau  saw  25,000  perish;  and  the  banki  oil 
the  Izonzo,  Tagliamentoy  and  the  Adige,  were  covercil  widij 
thousands  of  slain.  In  Spain^  also,  the  contest  was  equally  se- 
vere. On  the  plains  of  Vittoria  15,000  fell.  Amidst  tiie  l)--^ 
renees  at  least  30,000  were  destroyed ;  and  the  walls  of  Hi.  >Si'j 
bastian,  with  the  bloody  banks  of  the  Bidassoa  and  Nivc,  svclj 
with  thousands  more  this  volume  of  blood.  In  killed  aii(j 
wounded  alone,  this  campaign  cost  France  400,U00  men;  and 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  200,000;  besides  prisoners  iniiu 
merable  taken  from  the  former  power.  Thus,  in  18  montlii 
about  1,200,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Europe,  iia\| 
perished  by  famine,  sickness,  and  the  sword;  the  terrible  el 
fccts  of  the  ambition  of  one  individual. 

Although   less   bicody,  the  year  1811<   Was  prcductivi 
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the  most  interesting  events.    The  2d  of  April,  18 14,  tvill  form 
one  of  [the  most  conspicuous  and  beneficial  epochs  ir  the  an- 
nals of  history.    It  is  a  day  doubly  dear  unto  Britons.    On 
the  2d  of  April,  1801,  at  Copenhagen,  the  arm  of  their  im- 
mortal Nelson  crushed  the  Confederacy  which  threatened  her 
existence.    And  a  return  of  that  day,  in  1814,  saw  her  bitter- 
est enemy  overthrown — saw  the  "  sacred  tetriton/*  violated, 
the  '^^  beautiful  countri/*  invaded,  and  feeling,  most  justly,  a 
shore  of  those  woes  and  miseries  which  its  rulers  had  so  long 
unjustly  inflicted  upon  other  natioi:«.     Europe  in  arms,  an<l 
maddened  with  th<>  rx\xe\  wrongs  she  hud  long  suffered,  advan- 
ced with  a  determined  atep  to  the  combat.    The  tide  of  victory 
vhich  flowed  from  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  and  the  glorious 
bonks  of  the  Moskwa,  advanced  with  accumulating  force  and 
accelerated  speed  along  the  streams  of  the  Seine  and  Garonne. 
The  bloody  field  of  Brienne  checked  the  tyrant's  remaining 
force.     The  ensanguined  environs  of  Montmirail,   Chateau 
Thiery,  Nangis,  and  Montereau,  enlivened  his  hopes;   but 
which,  like  the  ignis  fatmis  to  the  benighted  and  bewildered 
traveller,  only  led  him  on  to  more  fatal  destruction.    The 
sword  of  Blucher,  on  the  bloody  plains  of  Laon,  defeated  his 
utmost  strength.     At  Arcis-sur-Aube  he  met  the  arm  of  defi- 
luice.    llie  wisdom  of  his  foes,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
carried  the  terrors  of  war  to  his  forsaken  capital,  and  the  car- 
nage-cpvered  heights  of  Montmartre  ttrroinated  the  woes  of 
Europe,    Paris  submitted,  and  was  saved.     His  power  and 
erctl  ^>t^iHa«thority  vanished.   In  a  moment,  the  man  who  had  <'  made  the 
jiially  sc-^fac/ji  iQ  trembfCf**  was,  with  a  mark  aiRxed  upon  him  by  Heaven 
id  earth,  driven  away  like  Cain,  a  ^\fugilive  and  a  vagabond:' 
the  blood  of  the  millions  which  ho  has  shed,  yet  calls  a- 
lud  for  vengeance  upon  his  head.     Ii')  the  vSouth,  the  contest 
IS  short  but  severe.     The  plains  of  Orlhes  were  covered  with 
mage,  and  the  environs  of  Thoulouse  dyed  with  blood,     Of 
e  severe  combats  in  Italy  we  are  but  imperfcttly  inlornicd, 
it  they  were  <;reat.     To  the  losses  in  these  battles  wc  must 
Id  those  at  Dantzic,  Modlin,  Torgau,  Wittenberg,  ^;c.  which 
not  included  in  the  statements  for  1813.     This  year  cost 
tance  at  least  130,000  men,  and  the  allies  90,000. 
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In  this  gfaml  contest,  Great  Britain  lias  also  profusely  bled; 
but  her  blood  has  not  been  shed  in  vain.  She  has  been  tlie 
hhect-anchor  of  the  world.  Nor  has  her  triumphs  cost  justice  a 
sigh,  or  honour  a  tear.  Where  is  the  country  that  docs  not  at- 
test her  prowess — the  spot  that  docs  riot  add  a  wreath  to  lier 
f^me?  Amongst  the  thousands  of  heroes  \vhdsc  names  will  live 
to  future  ages,  the  name  of  Wellington  will  be  pronounced 
with  respect  and  gratitude  by  niilfions  delivered  from  oppie*. 
sion;  and"  the  nunie  of  Kelson  be  remeinbcrcd  with  enthusiasm 
and  admiration,  while  Aboukir,  Copcnhageu,  and  Trafal<rar 
adorn  the  page  of  history,  and  the-  billows,  over  which  ho  so 
long  rode  triumphant^  sliall  continue  to  roll,     "■'  ' 

The  total  loss  sustained  by  Great  Britain,  t  CBtiniafe  in  tlie 
following  manner.  From  1793  to  J  800,  the  loss  in  her  arim, 
from  killed,  or  who  died  in  cohsequence  of  their  wounds,  \vii> 
48,791  men — in  iSOl  we  shall  suppose  2000— from  1802  to 
Jl^ovembcr  1812,  the  loss  in  killed,  or  who  died  in  consoqiuiico 
of  their  vvpnnds,  was  66,405  British,  and  H,697  fi)rcigii  and 
provincial.  Allowing  the  loss  in  181 S  to  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  1812,  about  J  5,000,  which  makes  tlwj  loss  for  the  last 
22  years  167,000.  puring  tlie  above  period,  133,000  Imve 
been  dischorged  on  atcourtt  of  wounds  and  other  infirmities 
which  gives  300,000  for  the  waste  in  the  army,  or  nearly  Ij,O0() 
annually.  We  can  scarcely  tflikc  less  than  7000  as  tlie  u;isf,> 
in  the  rtavy  by  similar  causes,  which,  for  21  years  of  war,  ninlu-; 
14-7,000  men.  We  certainly  do  not  i<xcccd  the  truth  if  wt 
cslimate  thp  French  loss,  as  opposed  tp  Gre^at  nHtaiii,  ;itj 
one  half  ..more,  which  makes  n  loss  to  France  of  673,000,  I 
know  of  no  instance,  at  least  very  (ewj  where  the  niciny's  joss 
when  opposed  to  British  forces,  was  not  double;  and,  in  mirj 
naval  combats  in  particular,  the  loss  was  pciliaps  ten  to  om, 
The  preceding  accounts  of  the  losses  of  the  British  anmar>!| 
taken  from  the  official  returns  as  published *at'4hc  Adjutmi;j 
general's  oflice  for  the  respective  periods  mentioned. 

The  waste  among  the  inoffen.sivo  iiiiiablt:mls  of  Enropi 
from  the  wide  extended  calamities  of  war  throujihout  the  vliuk 
of  it  and  in  its  most  hideous  and  destructive  forms,  is  bcyuiiil 
rnlculation  and  impo«siblo  to  determine,     The  di'^onso  imJ  i;il 
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sery  the  French  armies  introduced  into  so  many  garrisons, 
towns,  aiid  provinces,  during  the  last  two  years,  is  almost  in- 
aedible.  In  all  the  towns  of  Russian  and  Prussian  Poland,  it 
u'iis  dreadful.  Dantzic,  Modlin,  Hamburgh,  Torgau,  Lcipsic» 
Mentz,  Sec.  were  perfect  graves  for  the  garrisons  and  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  latter  place  and  its  environs,  it  is  calculated  that 
25,000  persons  fell  victims  «o  contagious  distempers;  and  in 
Torgau,  the  contagion  wai  so  great,  that  when  the  place 
surrendered,  they  durst  net  introduce  fresh  troops  into  it. 
Saxony,  so  long  the  abode  x)l'  the  French  armies.  Franconia, 
&c.  the  road  of  their  disastrous  retreat,  have  had  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  their  inhaUtants  swept  away.  The  loss 
in  this  manner  throughout  Eurcrpc  for  the  last  20  years,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  over  estimate  at  .^00,000  men. 

Portugal,  during  the  last  six  years,  by  the  French  invasion, 
and  of  her  troops  since,  cannot  have  lo&t  less  than  60,000,  in- 
cluding the  inhabitants  desti'oyed  by  assassination,  sickness  and 
the  sword.     France  as  opposed  to  them,  may  have  lost  40,000 
men.    The  cruelties  committed  in  this  country,  by  the  French 
troops,  were  unequalled,  even  in  their  ati'ocious  conduct  in  other 
countries.     The  fidelity  of  the  Portuguese,  to  their  country  and 
their  sovereign,  so  far  from  obtaining  reject,  only  called  forth 
the  deeper  vengeance,  from  Uiese  destructive  furies,  employed 
by  France  in  the  work  of  ambition.     Whole  districts  were  laid 
waste  by  fire  and  sword,  tiie  inhabitants  who  did  not  fly,  mur- 
dered, and  iJiieir  |)roperties,  and  dwellings  destroyed — ''  I  am 
concerned,"  said  Lord  Wellington,  "  to  jstate,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Frencl),  throughout  their  retreat,  has  been  marked  by  a 
ktiarti^  seldom  equalled,  atid  neveb  syEPASS£D."f     The  towns 
df  Torres  Novas,  and  Thomar,  were  plundered,  and  beat  down. 
The  beautiful  town  of  Leyria,  jand  the  Convent  of  Alcobaco, 
were  burnt,  "  by  oydersjrom  the  French  head  quartets."-^    Tho 
isnemy  rooted  out  the  bodies  of  tjie  Portuguese  Kings,  and  de- 
liitroyed  ihgir  |ombs.     Jn  one  house,  an  old  man  and  his  wife 
were  murdered,  and  their  heads  and  fingers  cut  oH';  find  by 
them,  lay  their  grandson,  with  his  throat  cut.     The  nuns  wer^ 
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violated  by  whole  troops  oF  baibariaus — to  bear  the  I'est'iublaiige 
of  a  female  was  to  be  torturcd-^to  be  an  iulant,  to  be  a  sacri- 
(icc.    Eleven  nuns,  with  two  priests,  eudeavoyring  to  escajjc  from 
Villa  Franca  were  taken — the  priest*  were  shot,  and  the  nuns, 
violated,  by  successi^'e  bands  of  these  Gallic  banditti,  till  disease 
made  their  miserable  victims,  loathsoijie  to  them.    When  sent 
to  the  British  army  by  a  flag  of  truce,  the  sight  is  described  a^j 
shocking  beyond  all  description^     From  one  hovel,  was  with- 
drawn, the  father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter  dead — au  infant 
child  surrived  this  scene  of  horror,  but  with  worms  of  tlirce  or 
ibur  inches  in  length,  crawling  in  its  flesh.,     But  the  consr- 
ijucnces  of  their  atrocities  would  All  volumes.     At  Za{)hu$,  thcv 
cut  the  sinews  of  an  old  man,  whom  they  caught  in  his  house, 
opened  his  veins,  and  then  killed  him  with  their  bayonets.    At 
Figueiros  des  Vinhos,  they  f,aycd  an  old  man  from  the  chin  lo 
his  breast,  and  then  cut  tlic  throat  of  iuiother  like  a,  pig.    At 
Pombai,  they  hanged  a  peasant  on  ^  tree,  and  burnt  him  over 
a  slow  fire.     At  St.  Jaga  dc  Guarda,  they  htunt  two  isomen  a- 
live;  and  they  hanged  two  men  in  sight  of  their  wives  and 
children.     At  Coja,  they  tore  out  the  tongue  and  jaws  of  an 
old  palsied  man.     At  Vacarissa,  they  tore  open  the  mouth  of 
an  old  woman  of  80,  so  that  the  lower  jaw  fell  on  her  breast;  j 
another  blind  woman  of  85,  they  tjut  down.     At  Olicveira  they 
rjpped  open  a  girl  from  the  belly  to  the  breast,  after  violation. 
At  Ceira,  a  girl  throwing  herself  into  her  father's  ar«>s,  to  a- 
void  their  violence,  they  first  killed  the  father;  and  aftcf  rippini;  I 
the  daughter  up,  the.'  threw  her  on  her  father's  dead  body,    la 
Mata  Maurisca,  1  -i  women  were  found  dead,  and  hanging  oiil 
trees,  after  the  most  brutal  violence'.     Near  Coimbra,  a  woniflitj 
and  babe  in  her  arms,  were  killed  before  the  eyes  of  the  hih-j 
band,  in  defending  themselves  from  their  bruta,lity.*    Honn 
ble  as  this  catalogue  is,  it  is  nevertheless  but  a  small  part  ol 

•  I  Iiiue  previously  given  a  short  sinuimiii  of  tlicir  conduct  in  Sjjain;  yctintlJ 
face  of  all  these,  and  ten  times  wiMir  horrorn,  it  was  assorted,  that  the  hatred  of'.hJ 
inhabitants  of  the  I'oiiinsiila,  was  not  wnrrantcii  by  the  conduct  of  the  Freiuli  troupd 
or  their  Uovermnent  towards  them. — "The  hatred  of  the  name  of  Frendiincii  i^ 
Spain,  lias  been  sueli,  us  the  realili/  ivill  hy  no  means  justify :  and  the  duttitatioj 
<  i"  tlie  I'Vcm  h  Go\  ti>inicnt  has,  anion^f  tlio  inferior  orders,  been  carried  to  ii  iiitd 
lilnjUy  vnauili  jrisrtl  h/  if  a  ;>roctrdin(is  towards  them."     Edin.  Review,  No.  "'■ 
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their  barbarities.  I^ut  the  hour  of  their  punishment  drew 
nigh.  Divine  Vengeance,  which  they  had'  so  long  provoked, 
was  preparing  for  the  guilty  lips  of  the  authors  of  all  this,  the 
bitter  chalice  of  severe  retribution.  On  tbe  banks  of  the 
Dwina,  and  the  Berezina,  it  was  placed  in  their  hands,  by  the 
arm  of  the  Most  High — there  they  wrung  out,  atnidet  anguish 
unutterable,  the  bitterest  dregs  of  His  anger  and  their  guilt. 

The  war  Ix-twceu  Russia  and  Turkey,which  ended  in  1812. 
was  very  bloody;  and  I  ani  certain,  I  do  not  go  beyond  the 
truth,  when  I  state  the  Russian  loss  at  40,000,  and  the  Tur- 
kish loss  at  60,000  men.  For  many  years,  the  Turks  and  Ser- 
vians have  carried  on  a  bloody  and  destructive  warfare,  and  tb(^ 
loss,  which  is  perhaps  nearly  equal,  may  be  estimated  at  50,000 
men  to  each  party.  This  latter  contest,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  French  Revolution. 

That,  however,  between  Russia  ami  Sweden,  was  confessed- 
ly of  Fi*ench  manufacture.  The  loss  was  liowcver,  not  very 
severe,  but  might  be  near  20,000  men  on  each  side.  The  con- 
test between  Britain  and  Denmark,  is  included  in  the  British 
4nd other  losses. .''  '  <'■  "*  "'  w})ir  -.v  an  <  .f  i\  d-.  .-.  v  ..i/v 
The  war  kindled  by  French  intrigue,  between  Britain  Am\ 
the  United  States  of  America,  has,  perhaps,  cost  the  latter 
!)5,000  men.  '    -         ' 

The  Revolution  in  South  AmenVa,  bas  also  sprung  fi'otn 
French  wickedness  and  ambition;  throughout  two-thirds  of  the 
Ai.iericnn  Continent  the  flartios  of  civil  war  rage  with  unrelent- 
ing severity?  of  the  operations  in  these  regions,  wc  have  but 
I  an  imperfect  account.  All  we  know  is,  that  it  is  attended  wit!» 
[much  bloodshed;  while  the  convulsed  and  distracted  state  of 
tlie  (lifFercnt  provinces  is  the  means  of  the  introduction  and 
spreading  of  contagious  disorders,  which,  in  these  climates,  are 
liiiost  destructive  to  the  human  race.  During  a  short  period, 
pivvions  to  the  latter  end  of  October  1813,  a  contagious  disor- 
Jer  swept  away  1-Tth  (27,000)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico^ 
HOO  dying  in  one  day.  If  we  estimate  the  loss  throngliout 
iSiianish  America,  by  sickness  and  the  sword,  at  130,000,  we 
Icertainly  do  not  cxaffiieruto. 
The  calculation  in  the  subjoined  Tabic  for  the  numbers  who 
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would  have  died  a  natural  death,  during  the  period  mentioned, 
had  tliere  been  no  war,  is  allowing  one>sixtb  for  Great  Britaitt 
&c.  and  for  France  only  one-seventh;  because  the  principal 
part  of  her  levies  were  composed  of  young  men,  from  1 7  to  23 
yeai'B  of  age;  whereas,  those  of  the  other  nations,  are  generally 
from  25  to  40  yeprs  of  age*  The  number  deducted  from  the 
French  losses,  and  added  to  the  otiiers,  is,  on  account  of  tlie 
numbers  belonging  to  other  nations,  wlio  fought  and  fell  under 
her  banners. 

Tliat  the  numbers  are  nearly  correct^  is  obvious  from  tlic 
number  which  France  has  called  out  to  arms  during  the  last  22 
years.  The  mode  of  doing  so,  was  by  the  galling  yoke  of  con< 
scription.  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  tremendous  engine, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  as  ita  magnitude  is  not 
generally  known.  It  has  proved  a  weapon,  which^  like  the  pro- 
jectcd  lever  of  Archiracdes,^  has  moved,  and  almost  overturned 
the  political  and  morol  world,  -:  >  >:  ;  >    r mis'?!  r -.^ ;  '-   ' 

By  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  Feb.  22d,  and  August 
23d,  1793,  every  uumarried  man,  from  the  age  of  17  to  42, 
was  declared  a  soldier,  if  required.     This  law,  has  since  been 
confirmed  in  a  stricter  manner,  under  the  most  dreadful  penal- 
ties, and  includes  all  from  16  to  45  years,  of  age.    These  are 
divided  into  three  classes.     The  first  class  is  from  16  to  25~> 
the  second  class  from  25  to  35^— and  the  third,  from  35  to  45 
years  of  age.     The  numbers  in  the  first  class  In  1793,  were 
1,700,000,  and  at  that  time,  France  bad  obtained  no  accession 
of  territoi'y*     The  total  numbers  liable  to  uerve,  and  under  45 1 
was  about  six  millions.     The  average  births  for  five  years,  end- 
ing Oct.  1792,  in  France,  were  928,916,  of  which,  479,6491 
were  boys,  and  44'9,269  girla.    As  one-JiaMj  however,  die  under  I 
17  years  of  age,  the  nund)er  that  would  remain  for  tlie  annufllj 
conscription,  would  be  240,000.     By  tl>c  usual  mode  nf  com-l 
putation,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  France  at  thut  liinc^j 
would  be  25,000,000. 

From  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  Savoy,  and  other  placesinl 
Italy,  &c.  forming  an  additional  population  of  10  or  12  miliiotisJ 
this   tremendous   engine,   was  proportionally    augmented  in 
strength.    Before  the  annexation  of  HoDund  and  the  cquu^ 
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tries  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Conservative  Senate,  Oct.  3d,  1809,  it  stood  thus,  viz.  ., 


t  ■     !■■'! 


J  ^months,  ending  1806,«« 

For  1807,»- 

I";  ■    !■     .•" 
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1 808f*^******' 
1809, 
'     -i    "■>  1810, 


420,000 

352,000 
361,000 
362,000 
.362,000 


..,/   (> 
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Or  an  yearly  blood  treasure  of  360,000  men;  ard,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  this  only  includes  Old  France,  and  the  coun* 
tries  incorporated  with  her  territory,  and  did  not  at  that  time 
indude  Holland  with  the  countries  to  the  Elbe,  nor  at  any 
time  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  lUyrian  provinces,  and  the  whole 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.     The  above  number  of  360,000, 
by  the  usual  computation,  gives  about  4'0,000,000  as  the  popu- 
lation of  France,  under  her  most  extended  sway.     Such  was 
tlic  French  Conscription,  wielded  by  fiOnaparte  as  he  pleased. 
The  numbers  stated  in  the  following  table,  as  called  out  by 
[France,  arc,  where  the  date  is  particularly  (specified,  from  the 
1  decree  for  the  levy.     The  others,  vjz.  Italy,  &c.  arc  in 
Itk same  proportion  to  France,  according  to  the  population; 
and  the  Rhenish  Confetlerntion  are  according  to  the  numbers 
settled  by  treaty.     Those  for  Prussia,  Austria  and  Denmark, 
ire  from  the  same  source;  and  those  for  the  navy  are  estimated 
iprding  to  what  was,  and  has^been  the  strength  ot  the  navies 
(i the  different  States  wheri  leagued  witli  France. 
Tlie  numbers  called  out  from  1800  until  1805,  I  have  foimd 
itostdifficolt  to  ascertain  from  the  documents  within  my  reach, 
we  know  is,  that  tlic  whole  annual  Conscriptions  were  ex- 
bsted.    During  that  time,  there  was  a  short  peace,  when  it 
•as  1 1 .  cssnry  for  Bonapai'te  to  conceal  his  enormous  levies  as 
pch  as  possible,  that  he  might  not  alarm  his  noighbourn,  till 
was  un  overmatch  for  them. 

The  following  is  the  data  I  have  to  go  upon,  and  which  will 

(ingus  near  the  truth.     The  ordinary  conscription  amoi'nted 

50,000  annually,  which  for  1801  and  1802,  would  be  100,000. 

Nov.  1302,  a  conscription  of  200,000  were  called  out.    Oct. 

1803,  all  the  conscripts  of  the  7lh,  8lh,  9th  and   lOlh 
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year,  and  eveti  men  above  40,  not  included  in  the  niilitary  con- 
scription, were  ordered  to  join  the  service  and  repair  to  St 
Onier's.  These  would  amount  to  520,000,  allowino-  100  000 
for  those  who  may  have  been  married.  Sept.  Ist,  1801,  by  a 
decree,  all  those  born  between  the  24th  of  Sept.  1783,  and  the 
^2d,  Sept.  1784,  throughout  the  Empire,  were  called  out. 
These  would  amount  to  about  330,000,  as  it  was  before  tlie  an- 
nexation of  12  departments  in  Italy,  conlaininp;  3,552,2;)5  in- 
habitants. By  the  Legislative  Body,  Jan*  7th,  1805,  the  con- 
scripts  for  t^e  year  14,  were  called  out,  and  also  30,000  of  that 
yeai*  for  a  reserve*  By  a  decree  of  Bonaparte  from  BduIooik, 
August  26th,  1 805)  these  were  ordered  to  join^  and  the  Monitem 
of  Oct.  10th,  1805,  states  the  number  called  out  by  the  Session 
of  the  year  13,  (Jan.  1805)  to  have  been  60,000*  These  twi* 
numbers  make  90,000.  Sept.  22d,  1805,  a  decree  by  Bonupartc, 
ordered  all  the  reserves  of  the  years  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13,  to 
be  placed  in  activityk  These,  if  the  reserves  were  equal  to  tliowj 
of  tine  year  14,  would  be  150,000.  The  decree  of  Septcmbei 
23d,  1805,  ordered  out  80,000  of  the  conscription  of  1806. 

That  these  conscriptions  called  out  a  greater  number  than 
was  statefl  by  the  decree,  the  following  is  a  strikin«r  instance. 
The  Conservative  Senate,  October  3d,  1809,  stated  tlie  con 
scription  of  that  year,  at  102,500  men;  but  the  Minister o| 
Finance,  January  7th,  1810,  expressly  says,  "In  fact,  y;)ui 
Majesty  levied  200,000  men  in  1809,"  being  97,500  more  thai 
the  SenatcTallowed.     '■''^-'  '•*'      ^  •''^"'-'  ^^nv.^'. 

TABLE  OF  CONSCniniONS, 

Including  old  army,  from  1792,  till  179.'  **%•...» ^-..^v-.  •l,77fi,0(V> 

1796,  and  1797,  at  least'v***-**.'********'^*'.**'***'^****'*-'..  ."OO.OCJ 

Spptember  23d,  1798  ^.^.^-^^■..^^v^^-vvv******^***^**  000,000 

1799,  the  whole  conBcriptionsf**'^'''"^****'**'*^*****''*^**  500,000 

I           1800,  ordinary  conscription,  ■»-**-«.»«^-«.-»«^'>-'»^'"»'«.»»"^-'»-  50,ono 

Army  of  Reserve  for  Italy   ■»».*»»**%*»»»-w»**.»»-»%-»»»»«..  60,(XX) 

1801  and  1803,  as  .'otcd  »»-»»^%v»»*'v»**«/»»*v»*^»»»***  10(),0(X) 

t                                                                                  t.  — — 

Curry foruard,  **v*-v^***»»*  2,818,000 

<     •  By  Lindet's  oflicial  report.  Franco  in  1 794,  liad  1 ,500,000  men  in  aims, 
f  The  number  called  out  in  1 799,  was  much  more.     1  here  only  allow  the  am 
conscription;  Imt  the  decree  of  the  Directory  called  out  the  w/io/c  conscriplions, 
which  thcv  took  ^^I^at  they  pK'ascd,  and  the  real  number  was  perhaps  doiille. 
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November,  1802,  conscription  ^■»»»'^-»»»*»«*^»»« 
Conscriptions,  180'^,  :is  noted  * 
Conscriptions  of  1 804,       do< 

Do. 

Do. 

Xwo  do. 

Da. 

Do. 

.\     Do. 

•   Do. 


1  ?05f  uQ.  ■»^^%*^^^.>%%-»»%%%»»^%^%^%, 
Dec.  4tb,  1 80G^^'v««i««^^%«^^«^'w%%«%%% 
April  7tii,  1 807  '»**^***^*^*%*%*%^^*^ 
Sept  7th,  do.  of  80,000  eacli* 
January  25d,  1 808  'm.mv..««««v%. 
September  13tli,  180S'v%mm«>%«««v%*« 
di^'ing  1 809  «^«^«^^^>-v>^«^%^-v»%^««^% 
Dec  9th,  1810,  Army  -w«^'k*.«v^w«% 


Onlinary  conscription,  1810  *»■« 
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po. 

Do. 
Do. 
^o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Februsry  1811  ■v»»«.»»»v*»**.»*.v»..vi*»»>, 
September,  do.  ^^^^*%%^%^v»^»%^<^ 
December,  9tb,  1811  «%««'>««w«»«««v« 
March,  1812  »^«***'v»v\*»»<w».»  «^«^w 

September,  1812 

January,  1815 

April,  1813 

Septcmbc-r,  1813 

October,  1813    »%»%- ••v»-v»v»>»»»*«'>*»* 

Xovcmbcr,  1813i  ^  ^-w^^mv^^-v  ^'^«'v»««. 


^^^%^^%v  »%-v%«%^%  %^  %^ 


^^«%^^%%«^%^^«%^%%^%^^ 


>««%  V*^^' 


^*^*%%%^»^ 
«%^%«%«^%%^%^%%««%«^ 


Poles,  from  1808  ■*^*%'v^^^»*^^»^*^-*'v»**^*^^^v*»»**-v%%-*^ 

Confederation  of  the  lUiinc  contingents,  till  end  of  1813 

Italy,  Swisserland,  Hollaml,  lllyria,  &c.  from  1799,  till 

1813,  say*^^^^^^^^^***^*^^^*^^^^*^^^^^'*^^^*^^^^^*^^^ 

Spiiin  and  Portiiiral  ^^^%v^%^-%%^^^»^-^v»^%-v%^/v^%^%%^%%%» 

French  Navy,  in  179 1  •»»**•»»•»•«••«>.■»-*■«■**•*>''»****■»•***■***»■ 

Do.         suppose  8009  annually**.'*^**-*********'*** 

\avy  of  other  Powers  with  her,  i*****.**/********.****"^ 

Do.  say,  raiscu  annually,  7000  -»»■»»■»»•»■»■»**•»•»*«*.»»*■»> 

Aus.{ria,  Prussia  and  Denmark,  for  1812  and  1813»»'»». 

Xa|lonal  Guards  at  Paria,  Ac.  Ibll  ■sf»«*-«.«.'v^*»^v«.-v»v%»». 
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IGO.OCK) 
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160,000 
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350,000 
100,000 
30,000 
280,000 
300,000 
200,000 
330,000 

740,000 
30,000 

t80,00Q 

}  176,000 

80,009 

454,000 
80,000 
40,009 


,-r.f.l.l,.(. 


Total,         8,648,000 
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No  account  cnn  be  tukeii  ol'  the  additional  numbers  called 
lout  in  1793,  under  the  operation  of  the  lcvijC7i  masse,  but  it  was 
|vuy  great.     To  tht.  e  I  am  not  corluin,  but  I  should  also  add 

In  tills,  and  the  two  following  ye:  rs  >t  must  not  he  supposed  that  liotiaparte 
Vaccdallthuse  in  actual  service.     He  only  placed  part;  but  the  remainder  was  held 
ililc  tu  march  at  any  future  perioi!,  without  unj  fresh  decrpc  fo.-  that  purpose. 

f  Legislative  Asseuibly.  Oct.  51st,  1791. 
(  By  French  ofHcial  Expose,  Feb.  25th,  1315,  the  nuinber  of  Conscripts  for  the 
p,  (luring  the  5  yeftrs  preceding;,  amounted  to  80,000. 
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the  ordinary  conscriptions,  from  1795  till  1799,  and  from  180* 
till  18  U,  (excluding  1810)  or  for  a  period  of  12  years,  which 
makes  600,000  more.     France  therefore,  for  the  last  2.';  years 
may  safely  be  said,  to  have  called  to  the  field  olhuttle,  8,354  800 
men,  independent  of  tlie  States  obedient  to  her  nod.    These 
latter  cannot  be  less  than  what  I  have  stated  them,  it'  they  do 
not  exceed  that  number.    The  conscription  quota  of  ISwitzcr- 
land,  Zurich,  May  3d,  1807,  was  15,000.     That  lor  the  kin-r. 
dom  of  Italy  was  25,000;  Holland  as  many;  besides  the  re~ 
mainder  of  Italy,  Genoa,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces.    France 
for  many  years  past,  maintained  a  military  force  of  1,200,000  * 
and  a  considerable  number  of  national  guards,  in  I8U,  nut 
enumerated.    The  natural  waste  of  such  an  army,  and  ut'  the 
forces  which  she  has  maintained  since  the  commencement  ui 
the  Revolution,  considering  every  circumstance,  cannot  bo  cal- 
culated at  less  than  35,000  annually,  but  call  it  30,000.    When 
her  force  was  smaller,  the  waste  was  in  proportion  greater. 
This,  for  23  y^ars,  amounts  to  690,000.     Tijat  the  preced- 
ing table,  as  well  as  that  which  contains  the  losses  of  all  pnrticii  j 
is  nearly  correct,  is  proven  by  the  following  statement  of  the 
French  forces,  and  thoae  of  her  allies,  brought  down  till  April  I 
11th,  1814.       


^%«%v«%% 


Called  out  by  citraordinary  Consci-iptions,  including  Navy 
Dot        do.        Ordinary  do.  exclusive  of  leviea  en  mau(.>*vM««« 
Wounded  in  some  campaigns,  not  noticed,  may  iiave  rejoined  ««»»*« 
Suppose  embodied,  or  raiacd  by  Royalists*«««'M^»«>«»«M««*«*«*«vk«« 
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Lost  by  war  as  enumcrated«««»««««««wM.v  5,535,757 

Deduct  massacres  in  France  nut  military  S26.600 

Do.  losses  .."other  nations  in  their  armiL's  <103,000  T2f>,600 

Lost  by  ordinary  course  of  military  establish mcnts  vm«»%m 

Remains  in  arms  at  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte«»*«««««»« 

Garrisons,  in  Germany,  Spain  and  Frontiers 

Remains  Navy  and  Naval  depots  «««m««^ 

Prisoners  taken,  including  those  of  other  nations,  above 

700,000,  but  at  least  250,000  of  these  were  forcignors«« 
Remains  have  been  discharged  by  wounds  and  accidents  in 

war*»»»»»»**^*^***^»»»^^^v»»»%*v%%^  %%»»»%%» %%'»%**v\*»     I,94G,775     8t<5j'lr9()| 

,  •  Jly  an  ofRcial  repair,  Jon.  I7tli,  1809.  The  FVench  army  cxclu.ive  of  mWi 
arlcs,  then  was  '>00,000  infnntry,  and  109,000  cavalr;',  9i)<\  uftcittiivd'-.  nmili  au^ 
rprntt'd. 
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The  numbers  where  the  loss  may  be  considered  as  total,  I 
•  have  marked.  *  *'  Of  the  remaining  numbers,  viz.  3,545,000 
part  of  the  wounded  would  recover  and  be  able  to  join  their 
I'anks,  and  are  of  course  to  be  deducted.  This  I  estimate  as 
follows,  viz.  of  the  number  3,545,000  marked  lost  in  diiferent 
campaigns,  in  killed,  bounded,  and  by  sickness,  I  stippose  one- 
halt^  or  1,772,500  t6  be  dead  by  the  sword  or  sickness,  and  of 
the  remaining  half,  one-third,  or  590,833,  to  have  recovered 
and  joitied  their  ranks,  dnd  of  course,  should  be  deducted  from 
the  respective  losses  in  the  proportion  of  298,000  to  the  dific* 
rent  naUbns,  and  292,833  to  France. 

Such  has  been  th6  baneful  effects  of  that  revolution,  which 
high  soiiilding  names  in  this  country,  characterised  as  "  the  ut' 
most  effbrUqfinanan  wisdom;'*  and  such  the  direful  consequences  I 
of  underminmg  the  noble  fabric  of  morality  and  religion,  by 
atheism  and  vain  philosophy.     How  near  we  also  were  of  beirt  j 
involved  in  the  common  ruin  is  fortunately  now  fully  known. 
May  what  we  have  so  narrowly  escape  make  nis  more  careful 
for  the  future,  and  be  a  warning  to  succeeding  ages,  to  shun  the 
paths  which  t^ondiieted,  and  which  will  infallibly  always  con-l 
duct  to  such  misery.     It  has  cost  Europe  much>  but  France] 
more.      Her  commerce  gone — her  national  character  .jst— 1 
her  name  rendered  odtous — above  4  millions  of  the  flower  of  herj 
youth,  swept  away  in  search  of  imaginary  happiness— a  prey] 
for  years  to  every  bad  passion — ^a  scourge  to  herself,  and  acon< 
suming  Are  to  her  neighbours.     Well  may  we  therefore  ex-j 
claim  with  the  gallant  Blucher,  what  has  France  gained  by  alU 
this  blood  and  catnage.     Has  she  more  liberty  than  undei^ 
Louis  the  XVI.  Ko!  Has  she  more  territory?  No.  Has  she s 
better  sovereign?  No.  Has  she  a  more  powerful  navy?  No.  U 
her  knowledge  or  morality  improvei7 '  No.  Is  her  national  cbaJ 
ifacter  more  respected,  ot  more  deserving  of  being  so?  Not  one 
tenth  part  so  much.     In  1789)  they  overthrew  one  Bastile,  iil 
tvhich  there  Were  7  stat  e  prisoniers.    When  Bonr«parte  was  over] 
thrown,  in  1814,  in  Paris  alone,  1,200  state  prisoners  werttiien 
liberated,  besides  many  in  the  provincial  towns.    What  thed 
has  France  gained?  What  has  she  learned?  The  knowledge o| 
the  bitt(^  fruits  of  thiU  expcrimcnti  of  murdering  her  King 
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and  denying  her  God — the  enmity  of  the  world — tlie  refuse  oT 
wickedness  and  tyranny,  which  contronled  and  ruled  over  her. 
As  no  revolution  amongst  mankind,  ever  sprang  from  thu 
same  causes,  so  none  ever  had  the  same  object  in  view.     It  was 
not  to  amend  what  was  wrong  in  the  social  edifice,  but  to  over- 
turn it  altogether — not  to  build  bnjt  to  destroy  it,  was  the  avow-; 
ed  ol^ecta  of  the  infernal  school  which  hntched  it,     ynfqr|u- 
natcly  for  mankind,  they  pursued  with  but  too  steady  an  aim, 
and  too,  much  success,  their  terrible  objects  and,  banetiil  career. 
Europe  was  to  be  remoulded  in  this  r/evolutionary  crucible,  and 
every  thipg  that  could  recal  the  image  of  former  times,  politi- 
cal, moral  or  religious,  or  th<ie  natural  limiUi  of  countries,  was 
to  be  destroyed  cr  obliterated.     Undei:  whatever  name  the  G<  -^ 
vernment  of  France  shewed  itself — i}ndier  \yl4ateyer  tyranny 
that  volatile  people  b^iit  theiiT  necks,  ov.  lent  their  strength  to 
support,  still  their  obje<:t  was.  the  same:  and  the  remains  of 
any  of  the  ancient  fJEibric  which  constituted  the  social  edifice  of 
Europe,  filled  their  minds  with  rage  and  alarm.    Inhere  hjive, 
been  ambitious  nations,  apd   individuals,  fi^eqi^sntly  in   the 
world;  and  mighty  empiresi  which  extended  their  sway  over, 
neighbouring  states;  but  th^s^  enUght^necfv  npt  darkened  man- 
kind; at  least,  it  never  VfM  the  avowed  object  pf  any  of  them 
to  occasion  the  latter.     The  ambition  of  Rome  was  l^pund- 
less,  she  conquered  kingdoms  at  will;  but  she  boldly  avow- 
ed her  intentions  in  an  open,  manner,  and  was  not  like  our 
modern  Gauls,  while   living  at  peace,   carrying  on   opera- 
tions more  destructive  than  violent  war;  nor,  when  she  con- 
quered kingdoms,  did  she  criib  th^ir  national  industry,  or  ex- 
tinguish their  national  knpwledg^,  but  nq^ly  pirpclajme^  h^T^elf 
the  patron  and  extender  of  both..  Hence,  she  left  a^o^gst  those 
$he  conquered)  something  better  than  they  fornierly  knew;  atid 
the  remains  of  whichi  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  till 
this  day,  fill  the  mind,  with  admiration  at  Iloinan  wisdom,  gran- 
deur and  power.     Alexander,  in  the  heights  of  his  wildest  am- 
bition, nevec  forgot  the  arts  of  peace,^  qr  the  means  of  dissemi- 
nating knowledge  amongst  mankind;  and,  for  which  purpose* 
he  clearly  saw,  that  unfettered  commercQ  .A^as  the  surest  rpad. 
For  this  object  he  built  Ale^tanc^ria,  whose,  prosperity,  througji 
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so  many  changes  of  empires  and  revolving  ages,  sets  the  cha- 
racter of  Alexander  in  the  highest  point  of  view,  of  any  con- 
queror in  the  ancient  world.  Not  so,  did  the  actors  in  the 
French  Revolution;  and  not  so  did  that  master  actor  in  this 
dreadful  political  drama,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Their  efforts 
and  his,  were  invariably  directed  to  crush  commercial  enterprise, 
as  the  surest  way  to  destroy  knowledge,  industry,  and  confi- 
dence amongst  men;  thereby  rendering  them  more  completely 
the  tools  of  ambition,  and  military  despotism.  Hence,  every 
thing  that  was  good  and  virtuous  fled  before  the  approach  of 
those  Gallic  swarms  of  infidels  and  athiests,  which  inundated 
Europe;  and  the  march  of  their  armies,  like  the  polar  blast,  or 
torrid  tornado,  \e(t  the  moral,  the  religious,  and  the  natural 
world,  equally  a  dreary  scene  of  desolation  and  destruction. 

To  subdue  Europe,  was  no  new  idea  to  France.     It  was  as 
much  the  aim  of  Louis  the  XIV.  and  of  that  bloody  assembly, 
the  National  Convention,  as  it  has  been  of  their  more  bloody 
successor  Bonaparte.     The  revolution,  however,  afforded  them  I 
the  mirest  prospect  of  ultimate  success;  and  considering  the 
means  they  employed,  and  materials  they  |iad  to  work  with,  their 
rapid  progress,  and  their  great  success,  were  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing.    It  was,  however,  more  than  wonderful,  how  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  deluded  and  deceived  so  long,  with  regard 
to  the  ultimate  object  and  real  viewg  of  their  enemies;  who,] 
with   liberty,    and  protection  of  property  on  their  lips,  ac- 
tually succeeded,  in  depriving  nearly  ail  Europe  of  theirs,  b^| 
fore  the  population  of  it  saw  their  fatal  error.     The  resourcesl 
of  one  people,  were  made  use  of  to  subdue  another;  till  Europe,! 
at  last,  was  deprived  of  every  thing  but  despair  and  vengeancel 
Yet,  while  no  beam  of  comfort  seemed  to  dawn  from  any  point] 
of  heaven;  and,   while  the  fond  and  infatuated  admirers 
French  tyranny  and  dominion,  imagined  the  idol  of  their  ado^ 
ration,  stood  invulnerable  and  invincible,  the  axe  was  laid 
the  root  of  the  tree,  by  the  irresistible  arm  of  unerring  Justio 
To  Britain,  the  deadliest  object  of  the  tyrant's  hatred,  who 
destruction  to  accomplish,  he  had  waded  through  rivers  i 
blood  and  oceans  of  crimes — to  her,  while  the  rest  of  theworl 
trembled  at  the  tyrant's  frown,  did  the  sons  of  Iberia  in  thd 
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jffliction,  turn  for  succour  and  assistance.  Here,  first  sprung 
the  mine  which  shook  the  tyrant's  throne.  Long  they  contend- 
ed a<rninst  fearful  odds,  and  long  tvithout  hopes  of  success.  But 
their  example  was  equal  to  victory;  and  soon  the  efforts  of  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Thames  and  the  Ebro,  awakened  to  resistance,  glory, 
»nd  renown,  the  guardians  of  the  Wolga  and  Moskwa.  There 
the  giant's  arm  was  withered;  and  there  thosie  limbs  of  iron 
which  supported  the  mighty  fabric  of  Gallic  power,  and  which 
i  so  long  trampled  nations  in  the  dust,  were  broken  to  pieces. 
I  Its  strength  was  shattered  at  Borodino — its  pride  rebuked  at 
Moscow — and  its  glory  buried  for  ever  in  the  immortal  plains 
[ofLeipsic. 

Amongst  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  last  20  remarkable 
iwarS)  this  was  not  the  least  surprising,  that  the  conduct  of 
iFnnce,  by  many,  was  considered  as  right,  and  that  she  was  the 
liBJured  party;  nay,  even  to  this  day,  these  sentiments  remain; 
nd  strange  to  say,  I  believe,  remain  no  where  else,  but  in 
Great  Britain.  No  matter,  however  odious  her  conduct — no  mat- 
r  however  oppressive  her  arbitrary  demands — still  these  were 
up  a^  the  climax  of  wisdom  and  of  justice.     With  inten- 
Ds  and  objects  Inimical  to  all  other  countries,  and  constantly 
itting,  by  innumerable  means,  their  ruin,  yet  she  had  the 
lirdihood  to  proclaim,  that  she  alone  was  injured.     Peace  was 
I  a  more  dangerous  state  than  war.     In  peace  she  seized  on 
lin;  overturned  the  constitution  of  Swisserland;  made  Italy 
ervient  to  her  will;  swallowed  up  Holland;  and  incorporat- 
I  the  shores  cf  the  German  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Jutland, 
I  her  vast  dominions.    In  peace  she  corrupted  Prussia,  and 
her  downfal;  and,  in  peace,  she  wanted  to  dismember 
[destroy  the  Russian  empire.     Great  Britain,  alone,  re- 
^ed  free  from  her  arts,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  her  power. 
vly  did  they  commence  this  career  of  ambition.     The  first 
of  the  Convention  was  to  annex  SSavoy  to  France;  and  the 
system  was  continued  by  all  their  successors,  until  the 
!  was  crowned  with  the  shameless  and  remorseless  ambi- 
I  of  Bonaparte.     France  thought  to  change  times  and  laws, 
Itobend  Europe  to  her  imperious  will.    All  their  ancient 
>snd  usages  were  declared  the  work  of  ignorance— were 
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even  made  null  and  void.    The  new  fangled  and  monstrous  laws 
and  regulations  of  Gallic  tyranny  and  oppression  were  substitut- 
ed in  their  stead.  Yet  Francewas  guiltless — yet  was  she  prociiiim- 
cd  the  benefactress  of  the  human  race,  at  the  time  she  was  de- 
priving them  of  liberty,  property,  and  principle;  of  all  that  could 
render  them  comfortable  here,  or  prepare  them  for  liappjncss 
hereafter:  for,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  political  world,  herj 
bunefnl  arts  were  alike  pernicious;  destroying  every  noble  teel- 
ing  or  honourable  principle  in  the  human  soul.     Wherever] 
French  power  was  established,  there  immorality  planted  thickj 
her  baneful  seeds — wherever  French  dominion  extended,  tberel 
infidelity  raised  his  ferocious  countenance  and  established  liial 
gloomy  pavilion.     Every  tie  that  could  bind  man  to  man  in  soJ 
eiety,  was  broken.     The  father  was  turned  against  the  soiJ 
and  the  son  against  the  father;  female  manners,  the  strongcsi 
bond  of  social  order,  were  corrupted  and  destroyed:  every  el] 
fort  of  violence  and  seduction  were  openly  employed  to  destroi 
the  |)eacc  of  thousands  and  the  happiness  of  millions.    Theflnl 
ly  knowledge  taught  was  the  knowledge  of  the  sword,    Tlij 
only  science  studied,  was  the  science  of  crime.    Europe  wd 
rapidly  approaching  to  a  state  of  barbarity  worse  than  thi^ 
under  Pagan  ignorance.    Intoxicated  by  success,  France  m 
her  leader  lost  their  reason;  and  he,  in  particular,  endeavourQ[ 
to  exolt  himself  above  the  sphere  of  mortality,    *<  He  has  cea 
ed  to  reign"*  uttered  by  l»im,  made  Kingdoms  fear  and  Ea 
pires  tremble;  till,  at  hsXt  '<  Fate  drags  them  on— lei  tkir  ii 


•  Thl§  wa«  a  favourite  expretnion  with  this  overbearing  despot.    "  Tlie  Houi 
Braganza,"  said  lie,  when  speakiag  of  the  novereign  of  Portugal,  "  h»»  cei 
reign."     Speaking  of  the  Quee'i  of  Naples,  w^o  endeavoured  to.  throw  otrhu  g 
ing  yoke  in  1809,  he  proceeds, "  Gen.  St  Cyr  advances  to  punish  the  treason  of  I 
Queen,  and  to  ]>reifipitate  from  the  thrwe  this  culpolile  Mfopian,  who  lias  violatej^ 
so  shameftil  a  manner,  all  that  is  held  sacred  among  men.     So  atrocious  an  i 
perfidy,  cannot  be  pardoned.     Tkt  Queen,  of  Naplet  has  ceaud  to  reign.   This! 
crime,  has  completed  her  tk$tiny.    Let  her  go,  to  encrease  the  Qunibvr  of  her  nj 
guers,  and  form  a  sympathetic  ii)k  committee,  with  Drake,  Spencer,  Smith,  Tij 
and  Wickham,  &c."  37th  Bulletin,  Schoeijbrun,  Dec.  26th,  1805.    Ands 
sympathetic  Voice  advocate  his  cause,  when  Europe  says  to  Napoleon,  you  i 
reign  no  longer— go  to  your  traitors,  iatrigucra,  and  murderfr*,  Curnot,  r« 
Merlin,  Davuust,  Caulincourt,  Neyi  ^f.  -'      '"  ^  * 
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tinies  be  fulfilled,**  formed  the  climax  of  human  folly,  and  which 
never  did  and  never  can  escape  unpunished.  .*•  ^  .    -.s 

Discomfited  however,  and  humbled,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ab- 
dicated the  throne  of  France,  and  dared  to  live  amidst  the  exe- 
cration and  contempt  of  mankind.  To  the  confusion  of  his  friends 
and  admirers,  his  conduct  in  adversity  shewed,  beyond  the  power 
of  controversy,  his  real  character  to  be  that  of  a  being  without 
feeling,  principle,  or  honour.  Had  he  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
how  wretched  must  be  his  state!  Driven  from  a  throne,  he 
consented  to  abandon  many  of  his  firmest  friends,  before  he 
I  kiiew  that  they  would  abandon  him.     No  future  conduct  of  hi» 

can  ever  wipe  away  this  stain,  ' 
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*'  Is  this  a  General's  voice,  wlucb  calls  to  flight,  ■  <  . . 

While  war  hangs  doubtful,  vihik  his  /soldiers fiaht" 

To  preserve  his  life,  he  disgraced  his  wife  and  deserted  his 
cliild.  To  appease  the  vengeance  of  Europe,  which  his  crimes 
[had  called  forth,  he  was  content  to  abandon  every  thing  which 
[then  seemed  could  constitute  him  an  object  cither  of  fear  or 
iittention.  Europe  was  avenged  while  humanity  was  spared. 
iThe  heroes  of  the  Danube,  of  the  Wolga,  of  the  Oder, 
id  of  the  Elbe,  have  seen  their  oppressors,  on  the  bonks 
the  Seine,  supplicate  for  and  obtain  that  forgiveness  and 
ircy  they  were  never  known  to  bestow.  The  Cossack,  a 
imc  France  will  long  remember  with  dread,  and  Europe  pro- 
ince  with  regard,  havo  var.quished  France,  not  only  in  arms 
It  humanity.  Where  are  now  the  eulogists  and  admirers  of 
le  chaructcr  and  policy  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  ngc? 
Inhere  those  men  who,  while  "  trembling  every  inch  of  theniy' 
yet  the  presence  of  mind  coolly  to  observe  and  admire  with 
lat  dexterity  Nupoleon,  pushing  right  onward  to  his  object, 
planted  the  dagger  in  his  antagonist's  heart,  while  the  limbs, 
convulsive  agony,  trembled  at  the  shock?"*     Let  them  stand 

'Edinburgh  Uevlew.».In  No.  3G.  these  Gentlemen  have  also  tlie  following  ex - 

^nvyreinnrkii:— >"  Nor  can  we  persuado  ourselven  (which  Gud  forbid  we 

ever  suiter  ourselves  to  doubt!)  that  England  will,  in  anjr  circumstances. 

|k«li«ad  against  France  on  the  Continent;  our  army  is  beautiful,  but  utifrojit" 

■«itf  nari/  resistless  and  useless. 
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ibnmrd  and  advocate  his  cause;  let  thein-say  in  whose  bosom 
■  the  dagger  was  at  Io$t  planted;  wa»  it  not  in  that  of  the  great 
^^  Captain  himself? — ^for  whose  downfal  even  Whitbread  sung  I 
'Te  Deum,yi\k\\Q  Burdett  was  silent,  and  Hutchison  mute! 
<      On  the  causes  and  conduct  which  has  accelerated  these  prcJ 
eminently  glorious  events,  I  need  not  further  dwell— they  are! 
seen  and  appreciatctl  by  all.     While  a  noble  field  is  open  fori 
the  industry  of  the  future  historian,  the  present  generation] 
exclaims  in  the  inimitable  language  of  Isaiah  upon  a  similar  oc< 
casion.    **  Is  this  the  man  that  did  shake  kingdoms,  that  made 
the  world  as  a  wilderness  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof^  tha 
opened  not  the  house  (^his  prisoners?"     f j,»  v  :^i%r< 

How  blind  is  man !  and  how  insignificant,  when  he  dares  tq 
war  with  him  **  who  can  arm  the  creation  to  take  ven<;eancq 
on  his  enemies?"    **  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  at<J 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed,"  is  ■■, 
icqually  applicable  and  irresistible 

"  When  addrest 
To  the  wild  wave,  or  «nl4er  humaa  breast ;" 
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and  shall  not 
I  the  hairs  of  < 
I  fall  to  the  gro 
Jw^ethamon 
jtlionsoever  h 
jwfements  are- 
|ii8  Almighty  h 

"Rid, 


and  never  was  it  exemplified  in  a  more  striking  manner  ihaj 
in  the  events  of  the  last  three  years.     Long  had  this  ambitioij 
mortal  set  at  defiances  every  thing  that  is  good  and  virtuous-^ 
long  had  he  trampled  upon  every  thing  civil  and  sacred— a 
long  had  he  been  the  terror  and  the  scourjge  of  mankind;  wheJ 
lo,  in  the  midst  of  hb  greatest  security  and  proudest  strcngtiil 


coivTRiat;^ 


^    '  **  Even  handed  Justice, 

fim.  ',.  f ' ,  ^  Commandfl  the  ingredients  «)f  the.ppiiffnad  cbalice 

''"*'  To  his  01^  Ups."  i  '\ '  V,     v;^  ;  •" 
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Pf ,  th^»  cap  of  fury  he  has  drunk  aiid  been  druoken;  and  j 
rhas-yfit  to  wi'ing  out  th^^bitterest  dregs  thereof,  unfriended  i 
ttlipitied-by  dti^  principle  of  honour  or  justice, 
i^'^'^he  terrible  e'-onts  of  thejlast  twenty  years  can  never  bei 
gc^tUn,  They  wi|I.  ^and  «>  beacon  tp  future  generationw 
jilbkQki  the  Imwful:. conduct  of  the  present,  that  they  may  8« 
the  evils  we  have  witnessed  and  borne.    From  these  thin^ 
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tn  also  leArn  wisdom.  He  must  be  blind  and  thoughtless  In* 
deed,  who  does  not  see  the  finger  of  Providence  in  all  this. 
And  shall  we  not  acknowledge  it  and  bless  his  mighty  name? 
The  fool,  indeed,  may  say  in  his  heart,  ihere  is  no  God — ^the  ir- 
religious, that  the  works  of  man  are  below  his  regard;  but  let 
not  us  act  such  a  thoughtless  part.  -c'? 

"  Shall  the  poor  Indian's  weak  untutor'd  mind  •_  ^ 

See  God  in  clouds  and  hear  him  in  the  «rind  ;*' 

md  shall  not  we,  who  have  been  taught,  firom  our  cradles,  that 
>  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered — that  a  sparrow  cannot 
I  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  permission — that  he  ruleth  and 
I  reigneth  amongst  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  giveth  them  to 
fhocisoever  he  will — shall  not  we,  I  &;iy,  perceive,  when  hiir 
IjodgiTkents  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  and  when  the  messenger  of 
jhis  Almighty  will 

•*  Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,** 


lanner  ihal 
Ihis  ambitioii 
lid  virtuous-^ 

sacreil— ati 
Inkind;  "xhi 
test  stvcngtlil 

loken;  an^| 
infriendedt 

In  never  be  ( 
IgeneraliH 

[these  tbings| 


A  HISTORY  OF  FRE>rCH 
CONTRIBUTIONS,  REQUISITIONS,  LOANS,  Stc. 
IN  EUROPE,  FROM  1792. 


1 1  HE  pataee  of  Fontathbleau  has  beetl  plreseirvedi    1^6 

Ittstrian  General  Hardeag  had  entered  the  town,  and  placed 

pnels  to  defend  it  agamst  the  excesses  of  the  Cossacks,  who* 

rever,  succeeded  in  pillaging  some  do&r^keepei's,  and  earn/" 

amtfsome  horse  cloths  ^m  the  stablesi    The  inhabitants 

I  not  complain  of  the  Austrians,  but  of  these  Tartars  j  mon* 

rs  who  dishonour  the  sovereign  who  employs  them,  and  the 

ny  who  protects  them*    Thel)tkw|idft  ate  covered  with  ffpld 

1  jewels.    There  have  been  foggj^eom  eight  to  teti  watcbuety 

bn  those  whom  the  soldiers  ait^WMnht^ry  have  killed.  ^H^hf 

\true  Highm^en,"* 

•  SoaapMtt's  diipatdi,  l^b.  14th^  1814.  ^ 
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"  is  it'fWSdible  tliat  there  should  be  m  ihdtvrdtial,  and,  Wore 
particuWly«  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  should  be  that  person^ 
who  could  havethe  presumption  to  step  fo'*ward  and  complain, 
when   the  Toes^  which  their  detructive  ambition  had  raised 
tip  ajcrain^t  them,  retaliated  upon  them  and  their  "  beantiftd 
crmntrj"  (allowing  that  it  was  true  that  they  did  so)  a  faint  spe- 
cimen  of  what  him  and  his  myrmidons    inflicted  upon  Eu« 
rope.     Did  not  he  and  the  prcnligate  ;  ^ce  which  he  govorn- 
cd,  plunder  and  itoh  every  nation  in  it?  and,  stIiaU  they  complain, 
when  their  victorious  nntneonisCs  had  it  in  their  power  to  rcpav 
iheir  enemies  lor  the  atrocities  committed  against  them,  by  tak- 
ing from  those  enemies,  by  force,  what  after  all  was  very  pro- 
liably  their  own?  With  equal  justice  might  the  wolf  complain, 
>hen  his  hiding  place  was  ferreted  out;  and  the  prey,  of  which 
^e  had  robbed  the  fold,  was  retaken  from  his  grasp.    Were 
*'  horse  clotJn  and  ivalches"  the  only  articles  which,  diirin"  2? 
'^veftlftil  yehrs,  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  robbed  of  bv 
Frenchlfnen?   Wlience  came  all  the  gaudy  furniture  of  the  pa' 
lace  of  Fontainbleau?   or  could  the  bravo  and  indefatigabli 
warrior  of  the  Don  forget  the  trngic  scsnes  perpetrated  bv  th 
*'  raving  Ganly'*'  on  the  tlesdlatetf  banks  of  the  Moskwa?  Th 
'palace  of  Fontainbleau  was  preserved ;  Was  it?  Was  tlic  KreW' 
lin  saved?  Did  not  Mortier,  Duke  of  Trcviso,  by  the  ordoi-s 
Napoleon  the  Great,  Emperor  of  France  and  King  of  Ital 
spring  the  mine  which  destroyed  what  he  could  no  lon<^er  l<ce| 
and  that  too,   aft^l*  the    Eiriperor,   like    a  "  tnic  /liglrm 
man"  had  robbed  it  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable.    A 
whacduld  have  blamed  the  Cossack  h^  he  reilueed  Fnntaii 
bleau  to  ashes?  No  one.     Blush,  Frenchmen,  when  you  rco 
lect  your  own  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  asperse  the  cIinrAci 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Don. 

What  reason  France  had  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
tions  which  her  unprincipled  ambition  had  raised  up  ngainstin 
had  thot  condiYct  oven  been  ten  times  worse  than  she  rcprcsem 
,)t  to  bcr,  is  the  object  which  1  have  at  present  in  view  to  shewi 
(the  reader.     Can  France  have  already  forgotten  thcregi 
organieed  system  of  plunder  carried  on  by  her  in  every  coi 
try  in  Europe,  iVom  the  commencement  till  the  close  of' 
.revolution?   "  In  future,"  said  Duhesme,  "  instead  of  at 
jng  any  conquered  provinces  to  France,  would  it  not  be 
.pvudent  to  make  them  furnish  us  with  provisions  and  sti 
;and  conduct  some  of  the  Belgic  saints  to  Paris?   Certaiuk 
jplied  the  whole  a^emblyj  tvith  much  applause.    The  proposr 
..wRf  immediately  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Public  S^tef 
•<  All  the  aj'mies^df  Frande,"  said  tlic  Directorv,  "slia' 
marched  beyon4, the  frontiers.    All  the  troops  oj  France 

^  V  *  (ionrcntioii,),  %pteiaber  lOlh,  1797, 
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live  at  their  expense;  aU  the  calamities  of  war  shall  be  transfers- 
red  to  their  territoiy^  until  ihey  please,  at  last,  to  fl.ccept  the 
just  and  moderate  conditions  of  peace."*    The  same  system  was 
continued«under  every  ibrm  of  government  that  ruled   in 
I'Vance.     "  The  Frencti  armi/,  according  to  itt  fundamental  laii:.' 
subsists  upon  the  country  upon  •which  it  maki,s  U)ar."t     "  The 
observation,"   said   the   Muniteur,.  « of  Trevuicio   to  Louis 
XII.  has  been  often  repeated:  *  To  make  war.  with  success,  you, 
must  first  have  money;    2dly,  money;    3dly,  money.     How 
much  more  just  and  noble  \&  the  maxim  proclaimed  by  Hanni- 
bal, adopted  by  Frederick,  and  of  which,  vve  have  so  often  seen 
the  brilliant  application^  by  that  hero  who  has  surpassed  them 
both: — *  IT  BELONQS  TO  WAE  TO  suppoKT  WAR.*  Must  u  nation 
begin  by  exhausting  itself,  in  order  to  inflict  vengeance  on  it:^ 
cueoiy?  and  should  not  all  the  weight  of  the  contest  be  made 
to  fall  on  those  adversaries  vaho  have  provoked  it?  The  first  con- 
sideration then,  the  first  duty  of  the  head  of  a  great  nation, 
I  is  to  render,  sacred  and  inviolable  the  couptry  whi<;h^  he  in- 
|liabits."t     _  ;.,.. 

By  this  diabolical  principle  has  France  maintaiaed  all  the 
I  im  kindled  by  her  ambition.  These  cost  her,  comparatively 
hpeaking,  nothing;  for  the  expense  was  extorted,  at  t,he  point  of 
tibe  bayonet,  from  the  population  of  Europe.  No  wonder  then 
jtbat  France  should  appear  prosperous,  while  other  nations  are 
jttruggling  with  difficulties  brought  on  them  by  her  robberies 
land  her  ambition.  Thus,  said  the  Morning  Chronicle,,  when 
Lommenting  upon  the  budget  brought  tbrward  by  Talleyrand, . 
a  1814.  *'  It  a£Ebrds,  however,  a  melancholy  confirmation  of 
ihat  we  stated  long  since,  that  England  would  ultimately  be 
bund  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  war.  We  see  that  in 
France  the  debt  accumulated  is  comparatively  of  trifling  a* 
at,  and  will  be  paid  ofi'  in  the  course  of  three  years,  &c."^ 
Ido  not  quote  thiti  because  it  is  the  sentiments  of  the  Morning 
Lhronide;  but  because  I  know  of  no  better  way  in  vhich  I  oduld 
~'^Ddy  the  sentiments  of  a,  very  jiumerous  class  of  men  in  Bri- 
I  with  regard  to  this  aubj(ect,,  than  the  manner  in  which  tlic 
riter  already  quoted  has  ^xme  it  in  this  place.  The  contrast  hero 
1  may  be  true;  but  even  if  were  so,  it  is  most  invidious,  most 
rous,  and  unjust,  to  bring  it  forward  in  this  manner.  Surc- 
theie  gentlemen  would  not  recommend  us  to  pursue  a  course 
lilar  to  that  which  France  has  done,,  i^),  order  to  render  war 

I*  Utter  from  the  Directory  to  the  Minister  at  War,  it  the,  Paris  papers.  Septem- 
^Mi,  lT96,-.'nie  just  and  moderate  tenns  were,  that  Fruiicc.s}iuuld  keep  all  her 
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t  MoiuteuTj  Paris,  February  26tli,  1811. 

t  Do.  do.       October  18th,  1812. 

5  Ilorning  Chronicle,  September  15tb,  IHl'l. 
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l6ss  burihenson  s  and  our  d<^bts  light.  The  situation  of  France 
adds  nothing  to  her  honour — her  present  boasted  prosperitv 
has  been  purchased  at  a  price,  which,  were  she  willing  anil 
lust,  the  wealth  of  Potosi  could  not  repay — and  the  lightness  of 
her  burdens  is  in  reality  an  indelible  disgrace  to  her  name.  But 
has  she  suffered  less  in  this  combat  than  Britain?  We  have 
alreatly  seen  how  much  more  she  has  suffered  in  the  loss  of  hu< 
man  lite;  and,  a  short  investigation  will  shew  us,  that  her  loss 
in  every  other  thing  is  proportionally  great. 

While  these  invidious  and  thoughtless  cr  .iparisons  of  the 
present  happy  and  prosperous  state  of  the  French  nation  are 
made  bv  others,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  from  her  mouth 
«hou)d  issue  murmurs  and  regrets,  at  the  wresting  from  her,  tor 
ever,  all  the  sources  from  whence  that  wealth  and  that  prosperity 
has  flowed.     But  as  impolitic  and  unjust  as  are  these  compari< 
sons  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  so  improper  and  ill  timed  { 
is  the  high  tone  and  spirit  of  accusJBtion  adopted  by  France  a- 
g  linst  the  nations  of  Europe.    Complaint  at  this  moment  should  1 
not  be  the  language  of  France:  nor  is  arrogance  becoming  from  J 
the  lips  of  a  Frenoiman,    Instead  of  one  murmur  of  indignationj 
at  the  humiliation  they  have  suffered,  they  ought  as  individuak 
and  as  a  nation,  to  **  lay  their  handi  on  their  mouths  and  theie 
mouths  in  the  dust;"  and  in  the  language  of  the  biitcre&t  sorJ 
row  and  since:  est  contrition,  cry  oii':  tor  forgiveness  from  maai 
kind,  whom  thev  hr^ve  so  cruelly  injured,  and  mercy  fron 
Heaven,  whom  they  have  so  grievously  offended.    I  vish  no 
to  keep  alive  animosities — I  wii^h  not  to  see  the  sword  un 
sheathed  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  vengeance;  but  theij 
are  characters  who,  when  it  was  unsheathed,  by  the  calls  of  ju 
tice  and  arm  of  necessity,  diiserved  no  mcrcy-^who  had  pla 
ed  themselves,  by  their  conduct,  without  the  pale  of  humanit;! 
by  trampling  upon  every  principle  of  justice  or  honour.    Sud 
was  a  Lefebre,  a  Santorre,  a  Barrere,  a  Fouche,  a  SucH 
a  Davoust,  a  Caulincot:rt,  and  a  Vandamme,  with  many  othei 
These,  for  their  infamous  conduct,  should  have  been  gibettcj 
as  a  terror  to  the  present,  and  a  warning  to  future  generatia 
No  man  could  have  defended  them,  or  ho  must  have  been| 
wicked  as  themselves* 

But  no;  we  are  told,  let  the  world  beware  how  it  toad 
Trench  honopr,  or  wounds  the  feelings  of  that  high  spirij 
nation.    O  this  French  honour  and  feeling!   how  dear U 
they  CQst  iE^urope?    These  principles  murdered  thousands! 
^e  good  pf  the  nation,  «ind  then  plundered  millions  for[ 
honour.    During  one  Quarter  of  a  century  these  haven 
Ip^urope  weep  tears  pf  blopd,    These  have  covered  her 
inourning  and  desolation.     These  have  destroyed  the  indd 
of  past  gcneratioDBy  entailed  sonrow  upoa  the  preseoM 
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hardships  upon  generations  yet  unborn.  Throughout  tlie 
world,  these  set  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son  againtst 
the  lather;  and,  left  the  moral  and  political  world,  one  dreary 
iiccne  of  mourning,  misery,  and  confusion. 

But  if  such  men  find  forgiveness,  shall  they  also  meet  witli 
encouragement?  or  shall  we  fear  to  speak  of  their  conduct  and 
crimes  as   we  ought?      Forbid  it   justice — forbid   it  truth. 
France,  tliough  she  renounced  Bonaparte,  possesses  millions 
who  would  pursue  the  same  course  under  any  leader.     Awak- 
ened from  their  dream  of  security,  and  in  some  degree  to  a  sight 
of  their  crimes,  the  policy  of  that  volatile  people,  which  seldom 
forsakes  them,  did  in  the  hour  of  peril,  by  renouncing  and  dc- 
Douncing  the  man  whom  they  formerly  worshipped,  ward  ofi'  the 
vengeance  which  indignant  Europe  was  ready  to  inflict  upon  them; 
and  which  man,  Europe  erroneously  conceived,  was  the  sole  cause 
of  all  her  woe  and  misery.     French  vanity  and  arrogance  have* 
however,  undeceived  the  world.     In  vain  do  they  now  labour 
to  durow  the  blame  of  all  their  mischief  upon  the  head  of  that 
great  Scape  Goat,  which  hag  been  banished  to  Elba  for  the 
I  good  of  the  world.    The  revolution  only  produced  that  tyrunt 
I  as  it  did  thousands  of  others;  but  he  alone  had  the  superior 
address  to  arrange  and  controul  the  fearful  and  destructive  ma- 
terials whidK^stood  ready  at  his  call,  in  order  that,  with  their 
assistance,  he  j|hight  enslave  and  oppress  mankind.    The  French 
nation  marched  after  hipoi  with  a  willing  mind.     When  misfor- 
tunes lowered  their  vanity  and  humbled  their  strength,  then 
only  did  they  abandon  him.    Bnt  hav^  they  forgot  or  aban- 
doned his  principles?    Every  succeeding  day  shews  to  Europe 
that  they  have  not;  and  that  millions  in  France  are  as  unprin- 
Icipled  find  profligate  as  their  leader  was:  and  that  he  was  only 
Ithe  head  of  a  banditti  who  set  all  the  usages,  laws,  and  cus- 
jtoms,  which  had  hitherto  guided  and  governed  mankind,  at 
[defiance;  with  wiiom  might  was  right,  and  the  sword  the  only 
jarbiter.    Yet  such  men  live,  and  dare  to  lift  up  their  hea(k 
joD^er  their  glowing  titles,  and  complain  of  the  dismemberment 
lofUie  French  empire,  as  taken  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word. 
lAIthough  France  is  left  greater  than  she  was  under  any  of  her 
llbrmer  Kings,  yet  these  men  attempt  to  be  angry  at  the  loss  of 
Belgium,  which  never  justly  belonged  to  them;  and  of  the  an- 
nexation, with  the  consent  of  its  legitimate  sovereign,  of  part 
pfdiat  country,  which  never  was  an  independent  state,  to  the 
dominions  of  Holland,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  against  her 
formidable  neighbour.    Yes,  these  men  complain^  who,  in  strict 
ptice  and  sound  policy,  should  have  seeii  their  beautiful  coun- 
u  contracted  in  her  limits;  and  instead  of  being  rounded,  by 
dding  700,000  inhabitants  to  its  population,  might  and  ouglit 
|o  have  been  so,  by  taking  an  e^ual  or  a  greater  number  from  iu 
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and  who,  if  to  part  of  the  Netherlands,  had  Picardy,  Artois,  Al- 
»ace,  and  Lorainc,bcen  added  to  Germany  and  to  HullaiKl,uuuht 
to  have  been  silent,  and  thankful  too,  that  more  wati  not  dciuuiid- 
cd.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  indignation,  thib  un. 
manly  cr}',  for  tenderness  to  French  honour  and  to  I'rcuc]) 
feeling.  Deeply  wounded,  no  doubt,  tlicse  passions  now  ure,  und 
I  hope  incurably;  for  these  are  that  species  of  honour  and  ot  ted- 
mg,  which  had  almost  bur  Jshed  i'ueling  from  tlie  hcnian  bosom 
and  justice  from  the  human  mind.  Can  the  recognuiun  ul  their 
«ncient  Princes  eradicate  from  the  recollection  of  iCuro})c,  ur 
from  tlie  page  of  history,  their  conduct  atid  their  crimen.''  Arc 
tho^'  woeful  accomits  of  sufferings,  which  from  tiuic  tu  time 
harrowed  up  the  feelings  of  the  soul,  all  falsehoods]^  \\'ci-e  tlie  j 
massacres  at  Avignon,  of  the  10th  August  and  2U  September, 
179'2,  with  that  infernal  quoram,  the  Kevolutionary  'iVibuiial, 
all  fictions?  or  was  their  conduct  and  their  thirst  of  blood  con. 
iinedto  their  native  land?  No.    From  tlic  cataracts  ut'tlic  Mlel 
to  the,  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico-^from  the  PUiari>  ot'l 
Hercules  to  the  shores  of  <he  Gulph  of  Finland,  and  thv  banksif 
of  the  Moskwa — has  not  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  by  seal 
or  by  land,  been  covered  with  bloodshed  and  wickedness,  ot'l 
a  shade  so  deep  that  even  Nero  would  ^  have  shrunk  from  thej 
scene  with  tear,  and  with  destruction  and  iuisery  ut  which  liu 
savage  heart  of  Caligula  would  have  wept.    France,  to  utoiic  t'or| 
her  conduct— to  reinstate  herself  in  the  good  opinion  and  die 
confidence  of  mankind,  must  long  pursue  m  diiiercnt  courscJ 
than,  in  the  language  of  menace,  to  speak  to  other  nations  of  her] 
tarnished  honours  and  her  wounded  leeUngs.    At  such  coniT 
platpts  Patience  herself,  wiieu  considering  wiuft  the  conduct  od 
tlie  allies  ha&  been,  is  provoked  to  cry  out  in  the  indigiiiuil[ 
language  of  Elisha,  **  thou  shouldest  have  smitten  five  or  six 
times,  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till  thou  hadst  coniiuuica 
it:"*  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  remember,  hut  with  fear,  \M 
more  emphatic  language  of  Elijaht  "  because  thou  hust  let  gd 
out  of  thy  hand  ttie  man  whom  I  appointed  to  utter  destrucl 
tion,  therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life,  and  tliy  people  m 
his  people."f 

But,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  what  French  rapacity  hu, 
at  difierent  times  inflicted  upon  Europe;  and  from  that  lea 
what  a  difierent  contrast  her  conduct  ofibrds  to  that  of  otbe 
nations.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  authentic  doj 
cuments,  {principally  their  own;)  wliich  documents,  olteu 
ihan  once,  made  the  profligate  Convention* ashamed;  wliici 
drew  even  public  expressions  of  indignation  from  their  lips; 
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vrhich  mdre  atrocious  scenes  were  never  able  to  effect  upon  the 
^nty  bosom  of  Bonaparte  and  his  followers. 

But  before  proceeding  to  notice  their  conduct  to  foreign  na« 
tjons,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  what  it  first  pro- 
duced to  themselves.  It  is  a  terrible  picture  of  human  villany 
and  of  human  misery;  and  both  conjoined,  inculcate  a  lesson, 
which  if  these  do  not,  to  the  remotest  period  of  time,  deter  man- 
kind from  similar  revolutionary  changes,  I  know  not  what  can<^ 
If  the  whole  hosts  of  Pandemonium  itself  had  been  let  loose 
upon  this  world,  their  career  could  scarcely  have  bccn  marked 
with  more  oppression  and  destruction. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  France  had  accumulated  a  con- 
liderable  load  of  debt,  particularly  in  her  impolitic  assistance 
rendered  to  the  Unite<l  States,  which  cost  her  1,500,000,000 
francs,  or  j£63,000,000  sterling.      The  people  were  heavily 
taxed,  in  comparison  to  their  means;  but  these  taxes  were 
either  shamefully  evaded  or  altogether  unproductive.     A  spi- 
rit also  at.  this  time  began  to  ms^e  its  appearance  in  France* 
which  set  legislation  at  defiance;  anJ.  this  evil  of  an  accum- 
ulating debt,    the  destruction  of  confidenccv   and   a  depre- 
ciation of  the  national  credit,  advanced  with  alarming  strides. 
The  evil,  however,  was  not  irremediable,  had  tht-  iiatioii  had 
the  patience  or  the  will  to  meet  it  with  boldness.     Pmi  the  re- 
volution took  place,  which  swept  away  honour  and  honesty;  and 
turned  the  plow  share,  and  other  weapons  of  industry,  into  the 
sword  of  violence,  and  the  weapons  of  war.     No  taxes  could 
he  collected,  from  the  state  of  internal  discord.     The  channels 
of  the  old  were  dried  up — no  new 'ones  could  be  laid  on  where 
there  was  no  object  of  industry  or  trade  on  which  to  lay  it. 
Rut  the  wants  were  urgent — the  exactors  merciless — their  pow- 
Ifr  unlimited — and  pumic  and  private  peculation  the  order  of 
the  (jay.    To  support  the  enormous  expenses  which  their  pro- 
ilij^tc  demagogues  ahd  frantic  conduct  led  them  into,  no  other 
resource  remained  but  that  of  an  almost  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  wealthy;  and 
which  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  and  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent never  before  known  in  any  age  or  country. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  these  nox- 
ious measures,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  what  the  expenses 
were  during  the  early  period  of  the  revolution.  The  war  in  Lu 
Vendee,  while  it  lasted  in  force,  according  to  Fermont,*  cost 
he  nation  1,000,000,000  livrcs,  annually.     The  campaign  of 
179*  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  conquest  of 
lolland,  cost,  according  to  tlie  oilicial  statements  of  the  Con- 
ention,  1,000,000,000  more;  her  share  of  which  Holland  was 
erwards  obliged  to  pay.     On  the  side  of  Italy,  in  Spain,  the 
olonies,  and  for  the  navy,  it  must  have  cost  1,000,000,000 

*  Report  to  tlie  Directory,  August  ICtb,  179C, 
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livresmore.  Accordinjllyj  the  Paris  oflficial  Joumals,  May, 
1795,  stated  positively,  tnat  the  expenses  of  the  preceding  cam* 
paign  amounted  to  3,000,000,000  livres,*  or  j£1  26,000,000 
sterling,  independent  of  the  civil  establishments  of  Government 
above  1,100,000,000  additional,  and  also  the  enormoui)  ex- 
pense of  supplying  Paris  with  provisions.  Camhon's  financial 
reportsf  to  the  Convention  states,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
three  first  years  of  the  revolution  were  5,000,000,000  livres 
more  than  the  expenses  of  the  three  last  years  of  the  King, 
which  amounted  to  2,732,973,000  livres.^  The  annual  cxpcn- 
diture,  therefore,  for  war  alone,  must  have  been  more  than 
3,000,000,000  livres;  and  including  all  other  expenses,  from 
documents  which  we  shall  presently  sec,  it  must  in  some  years 
have  been  treble  that  amount*  On  the  25th  November,  1793, 
Barrerre  informed  the  Convention,  that  the  expenditure  wuh 
400,000,000  livres  monthly,  which  would  at  that  rate  give! 
4,800,000^000  livres,  annually.  But  it  afterwards  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  sum,  as  the  following  accountj  will  shew.— For  the  | 
month  ending  the  21st  December,  1794. 

'     Tlie  Revenue  wa%*wk^    49,724,090  livrw.  | 

."  '        ;    ■-     ?■    ,'   •"   -'*      .  .  ^  ■      The  Expenditure  was»-M  268,503,571 


Deficiency  of  Revenue,  April,  1795, 
Da  da  May,  do. 

Expenditure  for  month  Pluvdse,  1794, 
Revenues  for  da 


«*■  504,478,863 
60^580,618 


Deficiency.  August^  1794,'< 
Deficiency  per  month,  ending  Jan.  23d,  1795,'>« 
Expenditure  for  month  Nivo8e,*%%%*»»»*%*%<%»»  428,374,109 
Revenues  for  da  %»»%%%%»%**»»**%******«*»»*^«*    £7|168|533 

Deficiency  for  month  preceding  Oenninol,  1 795, 

Deficiency  for  8  months,  about  I  tz  millions  sterling,  or 
Expenditure  for  m&nth  Germinal,  year  3d  (1795) 
For  the  civil  administrations,  ^»»»^«**»»«.v%*%%>%      5,000^000 
Committee  of  public  instruction,  *%«%*«««««««*«      8.000,000 
Cvminittee  of  Agriculture,  **««««««««•%«%«%««««      1,000,000 


218,779,481 
25S,OOftO0O 
315,000,000 


445,898,245 
193»O27,20O 
S  18,779,475 


371,205,076 
660,000,000 

,673,690,077 


Carryforward,  ■*%%%»%**%<*     8,000^000 

*  E.'creeof  the  Convention  January  10th,  1794.  "  £Mraoftfinary  expenses  of  tl 
year  will  exceed  3,000^000^000  livres. 

t  Official  report,  January  92d,  1795. 
I  In  1790,  Income  wa!s««  200,000^000 
Expenditure.     650,000,000 


.».  .,.{      Deficiency,  »«  450^000^000 

In  1791,  Income  was  **•»*  175,000^000 
Expenditure^  *«  720,000^000 

,  ,  >'  •— — — ^— . 

Peficiency,«<'««    545.000,000 


In  1792,  Income  was%«      28S,00<\OI 
Expenditure,      1,3(<2,973,()I 


$  Convention,  September  8th,  1794. 


Deficit,  %*«*•«.  1,089,973,01 

In  1^93,  Income  was  ««    l.')O,O00,(l( 
Expenditure.-^,  3,600,0(m 

Deficit,  ♦»•*«.  3,450,OOftOI 
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Brought  fimoard,^-*  8,000^000 
Public  Buildings,  %«%»**»>»»»».>%.»^'.>»%»»«%%  laoOO.OOO 
Posta  and  Conveyances,   ****»»•••.»»*•*»«.-»«**•    70,000,009   ^'     ■    ^'  ■■  •  •- 

Mwine,  «»»»^v»»«.«.»*»*^%»»»»***^%-**v»*«*»    :iO,000,000  .  - .    - 

Arnw  and  Gunpowder,  ■»»*»■.-,•»*»«.*»«.*%«*.**«•*    30,000,000 
ftovkion*  for  Paris,  &c.  ■**»**•*•»•»».«<»•<»•%**•  600,000,000  ''' 

.,  II .        ii  <■"■-■  '"•f'l 

f  For  one  month,   758,000,000  .  ..    -  '• 

'•:.     ''■':'■  ,     For  12  months,     8,856,000,000 

.  'i' '  .  *     '     ■ 

i,,  ^     Independent  of  the  expense  fof  the  army,  which  exceeded 
220,000,000  monthly.     In  February  1793,  it  cost  218,000,000. 
In  December,  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  was  279,264,333  Hvres,  and  in  1793  and  1794,  it  rose  to 
260,  and  even  to  400,000,000  livrcs  monthly.     The  expense  of 
provisioning  Paris  in  1795,  was  prodigious;  and  on  Nov.  29th, 
1793,  was  estimated  at  350,000,000,  each  decade  or  10  days. 
The  expense  of  the  French  Governmevt  at  this  period,  was  truly 
enormous,  and  can  hardly  be  guessed  at.     In  August  1 793,  the 
,  army  amounted  to  601,902  men,  and  a  decree  by  the  Conven- 
Ition,  added  400,000  more  to  it.     According  to  Lindet's  re- 
port to  tlie  Convention,  Sept.  SOth,  1794,  the  army,  navy,  and 
I  attendants,  then  amounted  to  1,500,000  men.     In  November^ 
1795,  the  Directory  demanded  the  following  sums,  viz.   - 

For  Ae  Minirter  of  Justice  •*»*»**»*»****»**•  50^000,000      ..   <»,  . 

Minister  of  die  Intcrior-»**«^vw*»-«^»».%»»v»»/»«/»»  900^000^000         ,^  ;  ^ 

Extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Directory -vv«««»  100,000,000 

Minister  of  Finances  •.*•**«..*♦*»*».■»*»*.*****  200,000,000 

Minister  at  War«***»***»»v***«*'»*»»***»»»*«*  1 , 1 00^000,000 

Do.        Marineand  Colonies  **■*•*,.»*»**»*»•»*  600,000,000 

Do.         Fnerior  Relations  ***%**•»»»•*»»%»*•  50,000,000  %   • 

•  3,000,ooaooo  livres, 

Jliii'i  at  the  rate  of  depreciation,  that  the  Government  at 
1690,077      ^g  jj^g  allowed  for  assignats,  was  equal  to  200,000,000,000f . 
oortly  after  the  following  demands  were  again  made  for  ihe 
t  of  the  public 

|a  few  days  after  this  **•***%*•»»**»*«**•*«*»»»*        21 ,000,000  Hvres  in  ipecie, 
'.  i)li.  for  War  Minister************'.******,^**        50.000,000 
jexpensesoflln^fc.  lOtb,  1796,  Minister  of  Police  •»«^««««-.««o««  3,000,000 

do.  do.     Interior**^»*'»»^'v»»»-»***         SOvOOOjOOO 

i.2(l,  1796,  Minister  of  Marine***-*****/*****..*         lS,00O,iXX)  ^    . 

282,OO(S05^B  Do.         Home  department  **.*************        25,000,000 
1,362,973,01^^  27th,  Minister  of  Finances****************  2,500,000 

^ Do.         Administration  of  the  Treasury  ****  59,000 

l,089,973i''''^B  Do.  21st.  Minister  at  War******************  100,000,000 
^^9thi  Minister  of  Interior**v«*vU****«*«*****        20,000,000 

LWiOOOtOn™  , — I ■      »       I 

3,600,000,00^  ^  Carryforward  253,559,000 

5  450,000|0<I^H  *  Message  to  the  Council  of  500,  Nov.  8th,  1 795. 

t  But  the  real  depreciation  was  e(jURl  to  200  per  cent 
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Brought  forward 
April  IStli,  War  cxpgngcs*******-...^*.^^^^^^^*.^*. 
^~       ^—       Navy  %»%%^%^%»»^»%^'^%^%^^%^%^»^%^»%%» 

—  30th,  Minister  of  Finances 

—  —     Home  department^*'' 

—  —     Monthly  for  Interior 
May  18th,  Minister  of  Finances 
June  6th,  Minister  at  War«««« 

—  7th,  Various    *»**»****«.•. 

—  1 9th,  Minister  of  Interior 

—  24th,  Minister  of  Marine««««< 
^pt.  S6th^  Minister  for  Foreign  affairs 
Oct  5th,  Minister  of  Interior 

—  1 1  th,  Minister  of  War  ^^m^^- 

—  —    Home  department  »^v%v^%%'»^%^»>%%»^<<>%^ 

—  23d.  Permanent  expeitses«««««« 
>-    —  Extmordihory  war  expenses 


.%^%%v»%^ 


0)0,000,000  fixed  value. 
50*000*000  do. 

8,000,000        specie. 
B0.<KX),000  do. 

loapoo        do. 

12,000,000  fixed  value. 
22aO0O,0(X)         specif. 
•540,000,000     mandiifs. 
80,0<XXOOO    fixed  value. 
120,000,000         do 

1,500,000        specie, 
25,000,000  mctalic  vuiuc. 
100,000,0(X)       specie. 
25,000,000  d„. 

450,000,000  metalic  value. 
t550,000,00»l  do. 

2,655,150,000 


The  ab6ve  e!xpenditune  also,  was  only  for  part  of  the  year, 
as  several  of  the  dates  arc  wanting.     On  the  ii-lth  Feb.  Dubois 
Crance,  in  the  Council  of  500,  stated  that  the  campaimi  of  ITOfi, 
would  cost  the  nation  1,500,000,000  livrcs,  in  specie.    That 
.tof  1 797  Was  grcsrter.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  provision  made 
for  this  latter  estiinaticm,  the  deficiency  of  the  different  minis- 
ters from  Sept.  22d.  1796,  till  June  l-tth,  1797,  was  accordinj^ 
to  the  account  to  the  Council  of  500,  no  less  than  600,()00,OOu; 
though 'they  had  that  year  received  240,000,000  in  contribu 
lions  from  conquered  nations.      In  the  same  assembly,  Na 
vember  18th,  1796,  Lufon  Ladebat,  stated  the  ordinary  n 
venue   at  only  500,000,000 — ^ahd  the  revennc  from  Nation 
al  estates,  at  an  equal  sum.     In  fact,    the  just  rcveniie 
•France,   for  several  ycats,    did    not  exceed  6n  ah  aver,\ 
500,000,000,  if  so  much.     In  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of  50i 
already  referred  to,   Ladebat  said,  that  the  whole  revenue 
the  preceding  year  hi   specie,    was   only    36,264,000  livri 
(^.IjSOOjOOO).    Amongst  other  instances  of  their  proflij 
and  immense  expenditure,  I  may  quote  the  following— I'l 
Xhimourier's  expedition  into  the  Netlierlands,  Bentnble  sjiii 
**  800  millions  of  expenses,  and  1.50,000  men,  conducted 
slaughter,  these  are  the  fruits  of  all  your  conquests  inlheiVj 
theriands."!    The  expense  of  the  Government,  to  hire  nei 
papers  to  advocate  their  cause  was  at  one  time,  36,000, 
livres  annually,  and  in  1795  it  rose  to  60,000,000.§    Aco 
ing-^to  the  report' ofSt.  Just,  the  suras  expended  in  bribing 

*  March  lOth,  600,000,000  ihaitdata  were  decreed  for  the  Treasury,  tobe  i 
to  specie— From  that  number,  the  present  was  spent 

f  To  defray  this,  national  domains  and  sale  of  lands,  were  to  take  place, 
I  Jacobin  Club,  March 25th|  ITJS. 
I  Councilor 500,  Feb.  I8tb,  1799, 
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fcrent   Governments  was  enormous.     Turkey  cost  them  in 
one  year  70,000,000;   Switzerland  40,000;  Genoa  54,000,000; 
and  other  countries  large  sums,  all  in  the  space  of  one  year.^ 
To  the  above  expenditure  may  be  added  as  last,  but  not  leasts 
the  sv^tem    of  private    neculation   and    fraud   at   this    time, 
exercised  over  France.    This  was  enormous,  and  beyond  calcun 
lation.     Men  without  principle,  had  no  bonds  to  restrain  them; 
uiul  the  fate  of  tiieir  neighbour  to-day >  did  not  deter  another 
individual  from  following  the  same  course  to-morrow.     Indeed, 
it  was  accounted  no  crime,  unless  :t  was  taken  from  a  Sans  Cu- 
lotte.     *'  Learn,"  said  liobespierre,  to  a  member  who  accused. 
the  followers  of  the  former,  for  taking  what  v/as  not  their  own, 
« that  the  patriots  never  rob."     The  sums  made  away  with  iii^ 
this  manner  were  prodigious.     <*  It  is  notorious,"   ^aid  Mon- 
taut,  '*  that  some  individuals  had  gained  in  tbo  .  uuation  of 
Farmers-general,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  twenty  mj.llions."f     In 
reply  to  this  speech,  Ct^mbon  said,  "  tha;  nieasiires  had  I  ron, 
taken  to  bring  back  several  hundre4  mil li  ins  into  the  coffers  of, 
the  nation.     It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  these  great  for-. 
tunes  were  acquired  only   by  great  robberies.":|:     From  the, 
commencement  of  the  Hevolution,  till  the  month  of  November, 
1795,  M.  Calonne  estimated,  that  in  the  four  preceding  cam- 
paigns, France  had  expended  in  war  j£. 78 0,000,000  sterling.^ 
Such  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  expenditure  an4  wast^  of  the  ■ 
French  Government,  during  the  early  periods  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  that  while  the  old  revenues  that  should  have 
defrayed  these,  were  decreased  and  dwindled  away,  so  that. 
they  had  no  fresh  means  or  resources  of  a  justifiable  nature, 
to  have  recourse  to;  for,  said  Cambon,  "  Neu)  taxes,  or  further 
|fofl«s,  are  eqmUy  impracticable."  j 
To  supply  the  placd  qf  revenu*;,  usually  derived  from  taxes 
ipon  trade  and  commerce,  compulsory  loans  and  assignats, 
ere  resorted  to.     In  the  former  mode,  an  unprincipled  Go- 
'ernment  took  by  force,  for  the  sake  of  Liberty,  what  they  pleas- 
biit  the  latter  was  by  far,  the  most  unprincipled  anq  exten- 
ive  system  of  robbery.     These  assignats  were  paper,  issued  by 
Wrnment,  upon  security  which  tliey  possessed,  and  what 
ley  contemplated  thev  might  and  could  possess,  and  to  redeem 
"  ' ,  they  held  out  the  nptionalproperty  of  all  kinds,  through- 
it  France.    I'hese,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  unsettled , 
iture  of  the  Government,  Mid.  more  from  its  want  of  prin- 
jple,  suffered  »  dreadful  depreciati9nj_  but  they  were  forced^ 
Ito  circulation  at  par,  under  the  terror, of  the  guillotine,  and 
ttakeplit^'-    H  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  both  in  France^  and  in  the  CQun« 

*  St.  Just's  report  to  the  Comtnittec  of  Publio  3Bf'^ty,  May  1 794. 
fonvemioD,  Dec  1  Kb,  17«3.  |  Tableau  deVEiUropo,  Nov.  1795. 

§  Coarentlon,  Dec  Hth,  1793^. 
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tries  which  she  overran,  and  on  which,  the  loss  to  the  holders 
was  enormous,  and  perhaps  averaged  SO  per  cent,  even  in  their 
most  creditable  times.  The  Government  for  some  time,  as  I 
have  just  noticed,  forced  thcrn,  into  circulation  at  par;  but 
afterwards  they  created  a  substitute,  which  they  exchanged  at 
the  rate  of  30  to  one,  though  their  real  depreciation  at  that 
time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  equal  to  200  to  1. 

To  judge  of  the  loss,  by  this  odious  system,  let  us  attend  to 
the  number  which  were  issued.  According  to  Cambon,  the 
assignats  in  circulation  at  the  commencement  of  1 795,  were 
9,000,000,000*  livres,  or  jfe\378jOOO,000  sterling,  besides  300 
millions  of  billets  de  Coiifiavce,  and  counterfeits.  To  that  date 
fibout  2,000,000,000 had  been  redeemed  and  burnt}  consequent- 
ly, 11,000,000,000  must  have  been  created  to  that  period,  and 
on  which,  there  had  been  to  individuals,  or  was  to  be  a  loss 
upon  an  average  of  30  per  cent,  or  j£.  138,600,000  sterling. 
But  that  was  a  trifling  number,  to  \yhat  was  subsequently  is- 
sued. In  October,  that  same  year,  Vernier  stated,  tiiat  the 
amount  in  circulation  was  30,000,000,000f  livres,  or 
j5.  1,260,000,000  sterling,  and  to  that  date,  3,O84,G83,000 
livres,:|:  or  j6.  130,000,000  sterling,  had  been  redeemed  and 
burnt.  Still  increasing,  Camus  early  in  1796,  stated  the  num- 
ber that  had  been  issued  at  45,581,4-70,000  livres,  or 
j6.  1,914,400,000  sterling,  pf  which  number,  only  6,2«J4,0()0,000 
livres,  or  ^.264,558,000  sterling,  had  been  burnt,  leaving 
'J9,287,579,999  livres,  or  jf.  1,649,558,000  sterling,  in  circula- 
tion at  that  date.§  What  the  loss  was  (o  the  holders  of  these, 
is  impossible  to  deterniinc,  unless  we  knew  at  what  discount 
every  part  were  issued  arnl  taken;  but  no  doubt,  it  was  enor- 
mous, and  perhaps  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  debt  of 
Groat  Britain,  besides  ti»e  loss  upon  the  1 1  milliards  first  no- 
ticed. This  mode  of  swindling  could  go  on  no  longer.  The 
national  domains  were  hourly  disposed  of,  and  hourly  swal- 
lowed up  in  this  Revolutionary  vortex,  without  any  of  the  na- 
tional pledges  being  redeemed.  No  person  would  take  the 
assignats  at  almost  any  value.  Their  depreciation  was  so 
great  as  200  to  1,  and  afterwards, it  rose  to  2000  to  1. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  Pirectory  had  recourse  to  a  compulsory 
loan  of  eOO,OOP,000  livres,  or  j£.2^,200,000  sterling,  to  be  paid 
in  specie,  or  a  proportionate  number  of  assignats,  according  to 
the  value  fixed  upon  them.  This  loan  was  not  to  be  reimburs-  j 
^d,  nor  nny  interest  to  be  paid  for  it,  byt  to  be  deducted  out  ot 
the  taxes  of  the  next  10  years.  ||     This  loan  it  was  calculated,  | 

*  Cambon 's  rfpprt  to  Convention,  January  2S4>  1795. 
■   f  Conremion,  Oct.  I7tli,  1795.  >  Paris,  Oct  Ibt,  1795. 

%  Council  of  500^  Feb.  SSd.  1795. 
^  9ouucU  of  Aoci«nts,  Dec.  lOtb,  179j« 
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would  redeem  25,000,000,000  livrcs  of  assignats,  making  their 
value  as  40  to  1.     Accordingly,  we  find,  that  a  vast  number 
were  paid  into  tlie  Treasury  ut  this  rate.     On  the  19th  April, 
the  Directory  communicated,  that  in  47  departments,  the  for- 
ml  loan  had  produced   in  real  value  331,369,917  livres,  and 
that  13,157,0^^^,100  livres  in  assignats,  had  been  paid  into  the 
Treasury  and  burnt,  leaving  the  numbcT  still  in  circulation,  to 
ihc  value  of  2.3,000,000,000  livres,  or  ^.1,050,000  000  ster- 
ling.    But  even  tliib  scheme  was  not  sufficient  to  extricate  the 
(iovernment  i'rom  their   difliculties.      French   ingenuity   was 
tlitrefore   set  to  work,  to  contrive  another,  which  it  quickly 
(lid,  of  a   similar  nature.     On  the   10th  March,   179(),   the 
Council  of  500  tiecreed  the  issue  of  600,000,000  livres  value,  in 
anew  species  of  money,  called  mandatSy  and  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  of  etjual  value  with  specie.     This  was  given  to  the 
war  Minister,  and  by  the  6th  June  following,  540,000,000  of 
it  were  gone  into  circulation  at  par,  and  on  which  the  holders 
afterwards  suffered  a  prodigious  loss.     Continuing  tijis  species 
of  deception,  the  same  assembly,  on  the  26th  March,  1795,  de- 
I  creed  the  issue  of  2,400,000,000  livres,  value  in  mandats,  which 
from  that  date,  for  three  months  following,  were  to  be  exchang- 
ed lor  assignats,  at  the  rate  of  30  livres  in  assignafs,  for  one  ia 
j  mandats,  and  alter  the  expiry  of  that  period,  only  the  one  for 
I  the  other.     AU  these  mandats  were  declared  equal  in  value  to 
specie.      Whatever  assignats    were  withdrawn   in   exchange 
I  for  these,  were  to  be  burnt,  as  were  the  mandats  themselves, 
when  they  were  redeemed  by  the  proceeds  of  tlie  national  pro- 
Iperty,  1,800,000,000  livres  in  value  of  which,  had  been  pre- 
I  viously  decreed  by  the  same  assembly,  to  be  immediately  sold, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  object.    But  these,  like  the  proceeds 
folher  sales,  were  applied  to  another  purpose.     In  the  mean- 
lime,  the  mandats,  like  their  btcthren  the  assignats,  got  into 
bad  credit,  and  became  useless,     To  replace  them,  the  Direc- 
tory on  the  10th  Dec,   1796>  proposed  to  issue  hypothecary 
notes  upon  the  security  of  the  national  domains  to  be  discount- 
ed in  a  bank— but  all  tailed — public  credit  was  gone — and  the 
(Icmauds  most  urgent,  as  the  contributions  from  Foreign  coun- 
tries, had  not  ye.,  found  their  way  in^o  France.     The  national 
debt  continued  to  increase  in  a  terrible  ratio.     At  the  begin- 
Iping  of  the  Revolution  it  was  4,503,788,000  livres.     In  the 
winning  of  1794,  it  was  8,000,000,000,*  and  according  to 
I  Mons.  Culonne  at  the  end  of  1 795,  it  amounted  to  20,000,000,000 
I  livres,  or  j£.840,000,0,00  sterling,  and  which,  for  the  succeed- 
ng  years,  was  prodigiously  increased,  even  the  interest  alone, 
^'^  equal  to  2,000  millions,  and  the  addition  to  the  Priuci- 
•  itourdQn  dc  f'Oite,  Convention,  1794, 
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pal  perhaps   as  much.     At  this  time,  according  to  Ramel's 
report  to  the  Convention,  Feb.  1796,  the  arrears  of  taxes  u- 
mounted    to    13,000,000,000   livres,   or   J^.546,000,000  ster- 
ling.    On  the  1st  January,  1793,  the  arrears  of  the  taxes  a- 
iiiounted  only  to  648,000,000  livres,  or  jfi.27,20q,000  sterlini/. 
Itevolutionary  ingenuity  could  no  longer  find  its  way  in  tl?e 
labyrinth  which  its  injustice  had  created;  and  therefore,  Ilevolu- 
tionary  justice  was  brought  forward  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
which  they  had  formed,  but  could  not  untie.  Bourdon  de  I'Oise 
declared,  that  all  France  did  not  contain  rags  sitfficient  to  make 
assignats  if  the  rentiers  (annuitants)  petitions,  were  attended  to.* 
To  prevent  their  being  obliged  to  import  this  commodity  from 
other  nations,  they  fell  upon  a  simple  expedient.     On  tiic  l5th 
8ept.  1797,  the  Council  of  500,  received  a  message,  stating,  that 
the  national  debt  of  France  was  reduced  two-thirds,  or  from 
about  24-,000,000,000  as  we  have  seen, to  8,000,000,000  millions, 
even  had  they  allowed  the  whole  to  be  just,  but  which  they  did 
not.     When  indignation  was  expressed  at  the  message,  the  re- 
porter cooUy  replied,  that  "  the  justice  of  nations  had  its  limits" 
Some  time  afterwards,  Rosseau  declared  in  the  same  assembly, 
that  the  plan  would  ruin  200,000  families;!  no  matter,  that 
was  an  object  of  little  importance  to  Liberty  and  Ecjualitv; 
16,000,000,000  livres,  or  je.67 1,000,000  sterling,  saved  rags^ 
which  was  an  economical  way  of  paying  their  debts.    Thus, 
after  swindling  the  inhabitants  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
millions  sterling,  by  assignats,  and  a  much  greater  amount  by 
confiscatiouK  and  robberies,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  ho< 
nest  and  enlightened  French  Government  came  forward  witl^l 
6s.  8d,  per  pound  to  its  creditors,  who  had  previously  lost  an 
equal  sum,  by  the  manner  in  which  their  interest  for  some  tini 
had  been  paid;  for  Cambon  informed  us,  that  l,000,000,OOi 
livres  in  assigtiats  went  annually  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt4     But  this  was  not  all,  for  this  debt  so  reduced, 
was  afterwards   understood  to  be  reduced  two-thirds  moif,] 
leaving  onlv  about  2,666,000,000,  or  j€.  108,240,000  sterling, 
For  this  debt  also  in  its  most  reduced  shape,  the  French  Go 
vernment  for  many  years  never  paid  any  interest,    Sucb  was  thi 
lamentable  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  in  this  poini 
of  view;  and,  we  shall  presently  sec,  that  it  was  in  reality  tli 
least  of  its  evils. 

It  was  of  no  consequence,  or  rather  the  consequences  wen 
more  deplorable,  how  many  of  these  assignats  and  mandats  wen 
redeemed;  because  these  were  so  from  the  confiscations  ot'tl 
properties,  and  by  the  murders  of  innocent  men.  To  this  gloom; 
toubjectf  let  us  for  a  moment  direct  our  attention.    It  is  un  iii' 

*  Convcntiun,  JaOi  2Gtli,  1 796. 
f  Council  of  500,  Sept,  sotb,  1797.  i  Convention,  Jan.  2d,  mSi 
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tricate  and  difficult  subject  to  unravel,  but  it  is  one  worth  wbitc 
to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible.    According  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  value  of  the  national  property,  and  the  domains 
of  the  crown,  on  the  9th  Sept.  1791,  was  3,400,000,000  livres. 
This,  as  the  property  of  Government,  we  will  allow  that  the 
Government,-  under  whatever    form  it  was   constituted,  had 
a  right  to.     But  not  so  of  the  other  property.     The  property 
of  the  Clergy,  was  the  first  object  of  their  prey.     The  estates, 
lauds,  and  chattels,  of  this  body  of  men  seized,  were  estimat- 
ed by  Cambon,  at  2,244  millions,  which  he  afterwards  inform- 
ed us,  on  the  10th  July,  1792,  were  all  sold.     To  the  26th 
Jan.  1793,  the  same  official  authority    informs  us,  that  the 
confiscated  property  sold,  amounted  to  3,100  millions,  in  which 
were  the  following  items,  viz:  2,400  millions  national  lands; 
too  millions  lands  of  the  order  of  Malta:  200,000,000  woods 
and  forests;    60,000,000  Convents,    occupied  by    Nuns,   and 
15,000,000  Bishops  palaces.      At  this  date,  there  remained 
woods  and  forests,  valued  at  1,200,000,000  livres;  and  lands 
beloiiging  to  the  civil  list,  200,000,000  livres.     To  ascertain  the 
whole  therefore,  of  the  fixed  property  confiscated  in  France,  we 
only  want  the  amount  of  that  sold  from  Jan.  1793,  till  Jan. 
1794,  in  order  to  complete  it.     As  this  year  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Revolutionary  frenzy;  it  is  not  likely,  that  the 
amount  disposed  of  was  less  than  the  next.     In  all  probability 
it  was  much  more,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  presently. 
According  to  Cambon's  official  report,  Feb.  11th,  1794,  the 
national  architect  valued  the   national  domains  in    Paris,  at 
1,500,000,000  livres,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  France,  at 
[20,000,000,000   livres,  together   903  millions    sterling.      On 
|the*22(l.  Jan.  1795,  Cambon  again  estimated  all  the  remaining 
I  national  property  throughout  France,  at  15,000  millions,  or 
630  millions  sterling.     On  the  27th  March,  1796,  Fermont  in 
1  the  Council  of  500  stated,  that  from  authentic  documents  there 
[  remained  unsold,  national  property  throughout  France,  to 
I  the  value  of  8,000  millions,  but  1800  millions  of  which,  was 
on  the  10th  of  that  month  decreed  to  be  sold,  which  would 
leave  6,300  millions  after  that  period — much  of  which  was  also 
[disposed  of.     Taking  therefore  the  difference  between  1794 
land  1795  as  the  amount  sold  in  1793,  the  whole  would  stand 
Ithus— 
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Or  ^.1,234,680,000  sterling,  as  the  imtnoveablc  properly  con- 
fiscated throughout  Franco,  and  of  which  there  remained  after 
the  decree  of  10th.  March  1796,  jfc\26'), 400,000  stcrliii-r. 
If  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  vahic  above  mentioncil,  is 
only  the  estimated  value;  but  when  sold,  the  property  hrouuiit 
much  more,  as  the  following  quotations  will  shew,  and  which 
will  at  the  same  time  aiford  us  some  idea^ol'  the  amount  disnos* 
ed  of  in  1793.  ..     - 


Aufhorilif.  Pfare,  ^c. 

Leg.  Assembly,  Feb.  19th,  1792,  Seine  Inforieure, 
Convention,  July  6th,  1793,  property  in  97  districts 
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January  4th,  1 794,  district  Cogniac,  and 
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leaving  an  excess  above  the  value,  of  344,64.5,075  lines,  or  ra- 
ther more  than  one-half.     Part  of  the  property  confiscated,] 
was  no  doubt  restored.     What  the  amount  of  that  was,  ir  is  im- 
possible to  determine,  but  if  we  are  to  juda;e  of  it  from  the  pro'i 
portion  of  emigrants  which  returned,  to  tlie  whole  which  cini'i 
grated,  and  which  we  shall  presently  notice,  it  could  not  be 
above  one-twelfth;  while  many  of  those  who  were  allowed  to 
return  to  France  received  back  no  part  of  tht  ir  property.    15'itl 
at  any  rate,  it  is  obvious  from  the  price  w  hich  the  propcityj 
brought  beyond  the  estimated  value,  that  after  deducting  tiiQ 
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(^xpenes  of  sales,  and  allowin,^  a  fourth  to  have  been  lost  by 
peculation,  still  the  estimated  value  must  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  Government. 

The  following  authentic  documents,  selected  by  chance  from 
a  multitude  of  the  same  kind,  will  shew  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  sales  of  national  property  at  another  period  of  the  revo- 
lution.— In  the  Counpil  of  500,  June  22d,  1796)  it  was  an* 
nouuced  that  in  5:2  departments  there  were  made 

46,230  offers  to  purchase  national  estates  to  Livres, 

the  value  of, 79,000,000 

And  on  the  ^th  August,  1 796,  that  there 
were  made  161,153  offers  for  estates^  and 
money  deposited  for  these, 351,692,325 

17,739  sales  accomplished,  and  cash  receiv- 
ed for  these, 155,591,187 

1,313  offerers  withdrew^  and  875,016  livres 
returned  to  these, » ,. 

Again  on  the  2d  September,  1796,  the  said  r;r 

assembly  said  there  were  194,553  offers 
for  estates,  and  money  deposited  for  these,        488,236,000 

39,026  sales  accomplished,  and  cash  receiv- 
ed for  these, 344,678,171 

Do.  do.  doi  paid  on  account,...       532,848,057, 

2,907  defaulters,  and  3,978,61 4  livres  return- 
ed to  them * *        r         •  *  '  - 

The  nbove  is  cotisidered  as  sufficient  to  shew  lh6  very  great 
number  of  these  sales,  anJ  the  immense  sums  received  for 
these. 

But  this  was  only  one  species  of  plunder  to  the  rapacious 
I  pvcrnnient  of  France.     Another  fund  remained  in  the  person- 
al property  of  emigrants,  which  amounted  to  a  prodigious  sum* 
I  The  extent  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  as  their  moveable 
and  immoveable  property  is  often  blended  togeiher,  and  much  of 
the  latter  included  in  what  I  have  included  and  considered  under 
the  general  head  of  National  Property.    According  to  tho  re- 
Iportof  Carabon,  Janiiary  22d,  1793,  the  number  of  persons 
lemifrrated,  to  that  date,  were  40,000;  whose  properties  being 
Itontiscatod,  amounted,  as  then  estimated,  to  4,800  millions  of 
llivres,  or  Jta  10,000,000  sterling.     After  deducting  their  debts, 
hnd  the  expenses  of  sale,  the  neat  proceeds  were  estimated  to 
wince  3000  millions,  or  jfil  26,000,000  sterling.     To  the  end 
1795,  the  ni!mbi>r  of  emigrants  were  increased  to  125,000, 
kmdaccordii.frto  Fouchc's  repolt  to  Bonaparte,  October,  1800, 
ihc  number  tliat  was  still  on  the  emigrant  list  at  that  time  was 
ljO,000;  and.  13,000  more  had  been  struck  oft*  that  list  by  the 
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t^l•ce  assemblies,  and  1200  by  the  Consul,  making  the  lottrl  num- 
ber emigrated  to  have  been  iGtj'JOO.  If  we  are  to  estimate  the 
value  of  their  property  by  the  siir.,c  scit'o  as  the  40,000  men- 
tioned by  Cambon,  it  won  hi  make  the  ;> mount  of  the  whole  to 
be  19,'«8O,000jO0O  livrvs;  a  tompcnsat'iM  only  for  about  onc- 
tWelfth  of  which  waslr-fMral,  >  tuk  a  by  t.h-.  nuniber  struck  ofV 
the  emigiluit  list.  I'rom  the  value  of  tiic  viational  property,  as 
^iven  In  Cambon,  and  ethers,  at  different  times,  and  which  haj 
already  b-  >  ti  referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  far  from 
the  triltli.  Still  it  is  niucl?  deficient  fron'  the  amount  given  by 
those  cstinritio!i>;  bni  then  we  have  u  ada  to  this  the  property 
oi  those  who  were  iu<t  cmigrnnts  but  who  pcrishetl  beneath  the 
edge  of  the  gull !cft Imp,  tmd  who  ..  ;)ropt  rty  was  immense. 

The  sums; thus  laid  ho!  S  of  by  government,  mid  properlv 
coniibxatcd  belohging  to  tliose  in  this  manner  cut  off,  was  cer- 
tainly enormous,     it  is  well  known  that  it  was  all  the  wealthiest 
of  the  people  who  were  singled  out  as  the  victims,  and  frequent- 
ly, indeed,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  were  so.    In 
this' number  also  wds  included  those  Republican  Generals,  of- 
ficers, and  membej  >  of  the  government,  who  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion and  axe  of  th*'  reigning  party.     These  men  had,  gener- 
ally speaking,  risen  from  poverty;  and  their  immense  fortunes 
were  either  the  plundtr  of  foreign  nations  or  the  fruits  of  pecu- 
btiou  in  their  own  country  5  and  whidl  wealth,  by  their  dcatli, 
was  again  dispersed  amongst  another  set  of  raen>  equally  iin- 1 
principletl  and  profligate  as  they  were.     Were  we  to  estimate  I 
the  value  of  the  property  of  those  guillotined  and  shot,  through- 
eut  France,  by  the  scale  of  the  property  of  the  first  10,000  cm- 1 
igrants,  we  should  find  that  as  their  numbers  were  as  many,  sol 
their  property  was  as  great,  or  4,800  millions.     I  do  not  mean! 
to  include  the  numbers  in  the  general  massacres,  but  the  num- 
Ijer  of  more  respectable  individuals  shot  in  a  systematic  man-' 
ner.     Ifut  the  p«)pcrty  of  those  guillotined  and  mnssncred  was] 
perhaps  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  those  who  emigrat-l 
cd,  and  a  greater '^mrt  of  it  was  iti  moveable  than  in  immoveabla 
property.     Therefore  they  were  cnt  oW,     The  following  in^ 
btaitces  out  of  many  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  total  value  ii 
the  property  of  tliese  peiTsons  cut  ott'in  this  matHier> 

■       ■  '      ■  '  '  '  ■  . '  I(!TCt. 

Kovertiber  2(1,  1793,  Ricti,  Mayor  of  BnurdeauV,  guilIotinoJ,  •t.xv^vk.  IOO,00(lOi 

'Do,              do.        two  rich  Jews  of         do.             do.-*******"-^**  23,000,0 
l)o.         28tb,         do.  Pfllris,  General  La  Verdycx-comptroller  (irn- 

eral,  aged  74,  guillotined,-************.****'^*.'**'*******.***^***-.  4,00ft0l 

Do.          do.         do.  Duke  de' Orleans  pergonal  property,  ********  5O,OO0,0( 

C^          ^u.         do.             do.             landed  property,  **********  IOO,Ofl(\OI 
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Such  was  the  property  of  5  individuals:  and  as  18,619  persons^ 
were  guillotined  bei<idcs  what  w:ere  shot,  we  may  i'orin  some, 
idea  of  the  great  amount  of  properly  belonging  to  the  whole; 
perhaps.it  is  not  estimating  it  too  high  to  rate  it  at  5000  millions.. 
According  to  an  account  by  the  Cpnyention,.  .Tynuary  Htli,. 
na*,  all,  the  property  of  the  Farmers  General  was  confiscated, 
andamoupted  to  many  millions.  By  another  account  to  the 
invention,  Februai-y  27th,  179yl,  the  minister  of  public  con- 
tributipns  had  received,  for  the  use  of  government,  from  the. 
moveable  eflijcts  of  emigrauts,  20,1175783  livrps.  The  system 
indeed  w,as  most  dreadful,  ruinous,  and  extensive.  "  Twenty, 
thousand  petitions,"  s^iid  Lanjunais,  "  are  before  the  Commit-; 
tee — 30,00.0  fathers  of  families  have  had  their  property  seiz- 
ed, ai)d  ^linost  all  the  land  in,  JVu^ce  is  in  a  state  of  confis- 


»« 


cation. 

incredii)le  sums  were  extorted  both  by  the  government  aud_ 
their  agents,  from  wealthy  iijdividuals  throughout  France,   iu., 
order  to, save  themselves  from  the  unpriqjcipled  and  blind  fury 
of  those  frantic  republican,s.     The  sums  thus  raised  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate;  but  they  were  no  doubt,  great,  as  no  ex- 
cuse or  resistance  durst  be  offered  to  their  merciless  demands.. 
Other  sources  of  robbery  were  found  in  compulsory  Wns,  the 
1  plunder  of  churches,  fines  op  the  rich,  contributions  laid  on  cities, 
which  had  incurred  their  displeasure;  and,  lastly,  the  property  of 
tbreigners.in  their  fumls  and  in  the  hands  of  their  bankers,  which 
was  seized,  and  ransomed  for  an  enormous  sum.   Nothing  escap- 
ed them,  and  nothing  was  held  sacred.     The  following  is  a  spe- 
Icimen  of  this  systepi  of  robbery.     The  appendages  of  churches, 
laftbrded  them  an  extensive  fund.     The  gold  anc|  silver  Saints 
lin France  were  estimated  by  Chaumette  at  1,000,000,000  livres,f 
hod  it  was  aftev,wi:^]:ds  aspertaiued  tl^iat  they  exceeded  that  sum. 
iBells  were  the  next  valuable  appendage.     They  took  the  whole, 
land  their  value  was  great.     It  is  well  known  that  in  lloman 
ICatholic  countries,  tlie  number  of  these  are  particularly  great. 
jThroughout  France*  Belgium,  and  Savoy,  this  6}'stem  was  con- 
llinued  with  the  utmost  severity.     On  the  25th  July,  1793,  the 
TConvention  decreed  that  only  one  bell  should  be  allowed  to 
ch  parish.     According, to  the  Legislapve  Assembly,  Febru- 
19th,  1792,  there  wjis  at  that  time  12,001,400  livres  and 
0,000,000  sous  in  the  treasury,  made  of  bell  metal;  and,  ac- 
ording  to  the  Convention,  J'ebriiary  9th,  1794',  there  had  been 
oined  from  the  same  metal,  between  January  1st,  and  SOth, 
1(93,   the    sum   of   2,885,764    livres;    and    to    April    9th; 
|79t,  eleven  millions   more.      At  the   inconsiderable  place 
Provis,  the  value  of  the  bells  melted  was  150,000  livres: 
[lurch  plate  was  also  an  article  from  which  vast  sums  wert 

*  Convention,  30tli  July,  1795. 
t  Do.  Nov.  10th,  ITDJ,  jMuniiiimlity  of  Vaxh 
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raised.    At  the  last  mentioned  place,  the  value  of  that  carried 
off  amounted  to  10,000  livi^ps.     From  Dunkirk,  February  ist 
1794,  there  was  sent  to  the   Convention,   of  the  spoils  of 
churches,  1000  livres,  in  jewels,  986  marks  gold  anil  silver,  and 
S^jGOO  livres  in  specie,  and  13,400  livres  in  ussigniUii.    Fron, 
the  Commune  of  Vassy,  30,000  livres  in  specie  nnd  90,000 
livres  in  ussignats,  the  produce  of  the  church  pintr,  v;as  sont, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.*   Convention,  January  1  Ttb,  i  Vii^, 
at  Lille,  the  gold  and  wealth  of  churches  wtii>  grciit — cstnti-s  l)c. 
longing  to  the  church  there,  sold  for  18,000,000  livres,  nntl 
cmigrunt  property  for  2,000,000;  and  in  the  sanje  Asscniblv 
December  Sd,   1793,  the  spoils  of  the  churches  in  the  dcpait- 
nient  of  Put/  de  Dome  amounted  to  1,000,000  livres.    I  mcn^ 
ly  instance  the  accounts  from  these  places  to  t\\i:yi  nhat  u  vast 
sum  such  a,  system,  throughout  France,  must  have  produced; 
and  if  we  estimate  the  value  of  bells  and  chirch  pliite  couvcit- 
ed  to  the  use  of  government,  or  stolen  by  individuals,  to  lit> 
the  same  as  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  Saints,  wc  shall  nut 
be  far  from  the  truth.     During  the  month  of  C)ct()l)tn-,  179% 
the  Convention  laid  hold  of  aU  the  property  of  forcigncrH  in 
the  French  funds,  ^.nd  all  their  property  which  wati  in  the 
hands  of  their  bankers,  who  were  glad  to  compromise  niatti>r!>| 
by  paying  the  government  a  sum,  according  to  tl»e  pnpers  ot 
the  day,  eoual  to  15  or  20  millions  sterling.     A  conptiliiiitory 
loan  was  raised  in  August,  1793,  of  1,000,000,000  livres.   I'romi 
the  bank  of  Genoa  they  obtained  n  loan  of  ^'800,000  htcrliiia, 
for  which  the  crown  jewels  were  pledgetl;  and  various  lines  and  j 
contributions  from  ciHcs  and  individuals,  as  the  following  i^hortf 
table  will  shew  more  clearly: 


]7d3.  Augt«>l  S8th,  a  compulsory  loan  %%%«/»>**%»»»>»  .%«M*vk«^ 
Peter  Mignot,  and  Fran^ns  Feian,  fini»<  f;^  «rant  of  energy 
Oct.  —  ODntribution  laid  on  raanieiUcs  «vv»w>.«»««wk*M**«, 
Nov.  13th,,  Convention— citiett  and  country  plocciir  round 
Strasbui^'b,  of  suspected  persons,  j|(c.'*«««*«««««m»«.'m^m.« 

—  1 9tli  and  20tb,  2  Jews,  named  Ilabas  in  Paris,  tuicd»««« 
Oct  6thk  Foreigners  and  Banlcen  property»«**vMM«*»«»««. 

—  —  From  rich  Aristocrats,  Strasburgb«<«*»»'«**««««»«^ 
Nov.  2d,  Rouen— a  loan  from  rich%**»**»^*»i»vii*»»»*»***^ 
•^    —  Exacted  from  Lyons  %%%»»%*»%*»%»«^!»»»»*«»*»»*»^ 

—  —  Chaumette,  Jplundared  from  priests,  for  the  ^oo\ 
of  the  nation,  17  boies  gold,  worth  many  miUions,  sny  •'» 

—  —  Loan  from  Geooa,  (brcrown  jewels,  never  pBid«««.« 

—  20tb,  Gold  and  silver  saints  ' 

—  —  Bellit  and  Chuidi  plate  '^« 
1794,  Feb.  —  Bourdeaux,  fine  on  ri«li  Merchants 

>-         M'  Bormuse,  singly  ««'Vk.»«»«M*««»«««»*«***«v>««'»« 

June  18th,  Suspected  persons  in  Paris  when  imprisoned, 

atri])ped  of  gold  and  jewels 


CffnvratioD,  Decembfit  lii^  1790. 
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9rj6l53,20O,00O  sterling:  it  must  be  observed  that,  with  n> 
(rard  to  the  fines  and  contributions,  these  are  only  a  small  pait 
uideed  of  this  wide  spreading  system  of  injustice.  But  what 
jams  were  drawn  from  other  plac«Js  as  well  as  tliesc,  at  othw 
periods,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  next  source  of  gain  was  the  money  and  plate  hid  in  llic 
(liftert-nt  places  in  France,  by  emigrants  and  oihers  who  wish- 
ed to  keep  their  specie  from  the  hands  of  Sans  Culottes  and 
assiLrnats.     This  was  very  great,  but  impossilde  to  tbrm  a  cor- 
reel  idea  of.     The  abodes  of  the  living  and  the  receptacles  of 
the  dead  were  searched  with  equal  care.*     At  Avignon  the  Jews 
buried  their  treasures  in  coHins,  as  if  it  had  been  tlicir  deceas- 
ed relations.     These  were  dug  up,  and  immense  sums  obtained 
out  ot  them.     In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  what  property 
was  lost,  and  seized  in  this  manner,  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  amount  of  the  specie  in  circulation  in  France  at  the  cotn- 
niencement  of  the  revolution.     According  to  Calonne,  this  was 
1,800,000,000  livres;  but  according  to  Lecointe*s  report  to  the 
1  'Wncil  of  500,  March  26th,  1 799,  it  amounted  to  2,500,000,000 
livres,  (jfe'l 05,000,000)  in  specie,  besides  1,800,000,000  livres 
ill  good  paper.     Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  this  was  secreted 
to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  rapacious  government;  and  if  we  es- 
timate one  tburth  of  it  as  afterwards  discovered,  or  lost  by  ex- 
change for  assignats,  we  certainly  do  not  exceed  the  truth. 
The  next  thing  was  plate  and  Jewels  concealed  in  a  similar 
I  manner.    These  must  have  been  to  a  very  large  amount,  and 
if  we  take  them  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  same  articles 
jin  Britain,  they  would  amount  to  j£50,000,000;  much  of  this 
\m  also  dug  qp  and  made  away  with  in  various  ways.    The 

*  In  1794, "  the  Commune  of  Sens  caused  the  icmainsof  Uic  Dauphin  aud  Dau- 
Ifliiiicsw,  Father  and  I^other  of  Louis  XVI.  to  t>c  taken  from  the  tomb  in  whitb 
Itlwy  were  inclosed,  burnt  tfaeir  superb  mausoleum*  and  converted  the  leaden  cuflin; 
liato  muiquet  balls."  i*aru,  Jan.  ISlh,  1794.  Puring  the  reign  of  U>e  Guillotine. 
f  tliidi  instrument,  Lcquinio  and  Langelot  called  "the  peojtle'sJHutice,"  Burrcre  on  th« 
III  July,  1 7  93,  caused  it  to  be  decreed,  that  "  all  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  at  St.  1  )en- 
b,  and  in  tlie  dc^rtments,  should  be  destroyed  on  the  lOlh  of  August"  Tl>c  foU 
»ing  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  durmg  the  mania,  when 
Ijtath  wus  declared  «n  eternal  ale^p, 
"  Tliu  dead  shall  have  their  face  uncovered.  Tliey  are  to  remain  twelve  hours  in 
itir  place  of  abode;  Uiey  shall  be  carried  on  a  litter,  covered  with  a  brajMnry,  cba- 
ctnising  the  three  stages  of  life:  the  drapery  ornamented  with  tri>colou red  lac<-, 
illbeof  one  plain  colour,  nwmely,  for  youth,  white,  bearing  tliis  inscription,  •  He 
w  fur  the  country !'  for  the  age  of  manhood,  it  is  to  be  red,  with  tliis  inscriptiori. 
(He  lived  tor  the  country  !*  and  blue  for  old  people,  with  this  inscription,  '  I  havt 
m  for  the  country!' 

I "  llie  litter  it  to  be  carried  on  the  heads  of  four  citiiens,  in  a  pantaloon  and  short 

tijat,  witli  tri-coloured  girdle.  Over  it,  they  shall  wear  a  tunic,  wliirli  is  to  conic 

ro  to  their  knees,  and  on  their  heads  a  red  cap.     Children  shall  be  borne  by  chil- 

n<  IVom  eight  to  twelve  years  of  bge.    Tlie  body,  after  having  Iain  twelve  hours. 

kto  be  carried  to  the  Fittn  or  Rcrosc,  accompanied  by  those  whom  the  burial  shiiil 

«•   I1iedeadw«tob«buri«datiiiidnTght." 
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ii>llowin^  particulars  picked  out  nt  random  from  a  imiltitu(j,j 
of  otht'is,  will  serve  to  shew  us  that  the  property  lost  was 
great.  lu  October,  1793,  there  was  found  in  the  house  ot' 
Villeniain,  in  Paris,  25,000  livres  in  gold;  40,000  do.  in  siU 
vcr;  from  50  to  60,000  hi  plate,  and  from  12  to  15,000  in  jew- 
t'ls.  In  ihe  house  of  an  emigra^nt  at  St.  Florent  Vieux,  and 
Ik'ile  Fontaine,  there  was  found,  about  the  same  time,  buried 
in  a  cellar  38,000  livres  in  gold,  30,000  ip  assignals,  and  50U 
inerks  of  silver.  In  the  Cunveu;tiou,  Npvember  7tl),  Mauzcl 
(stated  that  he  found  at  Beauvais,  17,208  livres  in  ^old,  45,559 
do.  in  silver,  120meiks  silver,  ai'id  120  crosses,,  which  had  beci)  I 
buried  in  a  cellar.  In  the  Convention,  Nflvember  lOtli,  1793 
Tallifet  wrote  that  he  had  discovered  and  dug  up  iu  the  cMlka  \ 
uf  some  cmigrantst  plate  und  spe<;ie  10  the  value  of  lUO,uoo 
livres.  In  the  Ctjnventiun,  September  1.9tl^,  1793,  Voullanna 
Staid  that  there  had  been  found  ii>  the  hoqse  of  Uie  ci-devanJ 
Marquis  Vaupalierre,  conqealed  ip  a  cellar,  4;38mc»ks  silver 
in  plate,  58  do.  gilt  do,  5  ounces  of  gold,  2208  livres  in  specie, 
and  194t  Louis  d'ors,  which  were  all  ordered  to  the  irciisurv. 
At  Lvonti,  said  an  account  transmitted  to  the  Convention,  nnd 
tluted  Decevnbcr  13th,  1793,,  "  ihp  sum  total  of  gpld  ijn.dbilvcrl 
found  in  cellars  and  gardens  will  as^ouish  you."  In.  tiie  samel 
Assembly,  April  20th,  1794,  Javocque  ifiVornietl  tliem  that  ho 
liad  left  at  Lyons  21  chests of  gold,  viz.  G,030  inerks  of  silver 
or  gold,  678,067  livres  6  sous  in  coin,  1 1,7,235  Uvrcs  in.  assijrJ 
jiats,  10  watches,  and  2  gold  box^s.  In  the  palace  of  Prince 
Xavier  1,600,000  livres  were  Ibund.  By  di^erent  other,  at, 
counts  to  the  Convention,  there  were  found  the  following  sujnsj 
viz.  by  account,  liccpmber  2d,  1793,  there  wps  distovorcci  Iq 
the  cellars  of  citizen  Dutartre  66,000  livres  in  gold,  42,000  doj 
in  silver,  and  340  ounces  silver  plate.  In  Barber's  houseJ 
(Jrenoble,  (January  4th,  179.4)  37,628  li"ros,  and  nntchplael 
By  account,  January  17th,  1795,  there  was  found  at  Lyons,  ij 
ihe  bouse  of  Labalonendierre,  50,000  livres  in  gold,  and 
} 0^000  in  Qssignats.  In  the  house  of  Mons.  La  Chaubaumcj 
24,000  iivrps  in  gold,  6P0O  do,  iu  other  coin,  maiiy  assignatJ 
and  pvecious  efie(;ts.  By  account,  October  24th,  1793,  Du] 
mont  scntfro^  Abbeville,  from  the  hou^e  of  ^n  emigrant,  88,b7( 
livres  in  gold,  37,070  do,  assignatS,  106  covers,  1&  case  spoons] 
\4  ragout  spoons,  8  candlesticks,  &c,  All  these  sums  amounl 
to  4,000,000  livres,  and  these  (ire  but  a  small  part  of  tlii[ 
description  of  funds.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  simik 
instances;  and  when  we  consider  the  proportion  that  would  I 
concealed  from  the  government  by  those  wl>o  found  it,  wei 
guess  at  the  amazing  amount.  It  we  estimate  the  property  Id 
in  this  way,  in  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  at  500  millions,  ol 
jt\5'SOOO,ooo  slcrlin<j,  wc  are  certainly  within  the  aiiionnt. 
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The  famous  Pitt  diamond,  valued  at  12,000,000  llvrcs,  al.-o 
came  into  tl»eir  hands.   A  bouquet,  belonging  to  the  King,  worth 
fjOOjOOO  livrcs.     A  set  of  diamonds  worn  by  Madame,  wortil 
2  millions  livrcs,  and  also  valuable  portraits  set  with  l)rilliants. 
In  the  Convention,  Octrber  Htli,  1793,  it  was  stated  that  the 
furniture  of  the  castle  of  llartibouillet  produced  590,000  livrcs^ 
besides  250,000  lbs.  of  iron.     In   the  Convention,   December 
list,  1793»  it  was  stated  that  5  waggons  were  loaded   with  the 
liirniture  of  Versailles,  gold  and  silver,  lace,  &c.     The  iron 
niiK'S  which  conducted  the  water  were  carrietl  away;  and  the 
iron  lead*  and  pewter,  amounted  to  1,435,727  lbs.     Besides  all 
tliescj  a  very  considerable  sum  was  derived  from  the  confisca- 
tion of  literary  works*      The  Royal  libraries  Avcre  extensive 
I  and  valuable^     In  the  different  monasteries  in  France  4,200,000 
volumes,   (otusfourth   of  which  were  reckoned  useless,)  antl 
hev.OOO  manuscripts  were  also  confiscated — altogether,  perhaps, 
hs,000,000  livrcs. 

But  this  system  was  not  confinetl  to  France,  it  extended  al- 
Isoto  her  colonies.  In  the  Convention,  August  22d,  1794, 
Iverneuil  accused  Santhonax  and  Polverel  of  having  plundered 
Ion  their  own  account,  in  St.  Domingo,  to  the  amount  of  200 
Inillions  livres.  Others  pursued  the  same  course  to  a  large  a- 
Inount.  According  to  Fermont's  report  to  the  Convention* 
lAugust  4th,  1795,  founded  upon  the  letter  of  Victor  Hughes, 
Itolhatbody,  datetl  Guadaloupe,  June  9th,  1795,  the  emigrants, 

lectH confiscated  in  that  island  amounted  to  800,000,000  livrcs. 

Ilhe  French  Government  had  also,  at  different  times,  recourse 

[to  curious  ways  of  raising  money  and  robbing  innocent  people. 

|[nl795,  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  by  order  of  Government, 
Qt  in  his  own  name,  drew  upon  another  clerk  Langcrine,  ai. 
lamhurgh,  for  50  millions  livres,  in  value.  The  bills  were 
)ld  throughout  France,  but  of  course  Kover  paid. 

Abstract  qf  Robberies  and  Cofifiscations  in  France. 
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ton  circulation  of  45,000,000,000  assignats  to  Govpl-nment 
I  iml  individuals,  say  oil  an  average,  only  30  per  cent.  -«.**-.^.»» 
pnt  Reduction  of  National  debt,  and  payment  of  interentv*'**.'^* 
lopcrty  confiscated,  of  Emigrants,  &c.'*»»*'*»*»'*»-»«***»-^«~*»»* 
mperfy  ofthow  guillotined,  and  moveable  property,  about «««« 
|Ims,  contributions,  saints,  &<i.**«»»».'»»*%«*»»vv»*».v*»v»«.«»»**«» 
yi  plate,  and  jcwel»'»»»»»*«i%»*<'*%*»»**«»*^»'«'*'»«-^*^-»»'»^**'»'«' 
kiMrie^  about  %^^»»^%%4»»»%^%%^%%»v»%^»%»<»-v%%m^^^^%.^  ««<«^^««^ 
ffiSwitions  and  Robberies  In  the  Colonies  ^^^n******^*****.* 
Rs  on  3,000,000,000  mandata,  1796,  sup|)Ose  only  30  per  cent 
Ithough  they  were  at  SO  per  cent  discount'»*»*-«'»v»»»**»<»%.»*** 
led  loan,  1795  '»»^»»»v%%^»«%^%%%*»%%»»^^%^^'%^%%'»^%'»^^%*^^*%»% 
do.  1799 
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Total  Robberies  for  the  f»ood  of  tlie  natiort 
Of  National  domain!),  reniaining  in  1790' 


5^00,000.000 

^'•'41.112.000 
6.'-iOO,000,000 


Total  disposed  of 


ff'<.^'»l,II2,000 
Or  ^.S.tST.TIS.OOO  stwling. 

Such  is  a  faint  and  but  a  faint  sketch  indeed  of  the  system 
of  rubbery  and  oppression  exercised  in   France,  durinjr  the] 
golden  da^s  of  Liberty  and  Equality — and  such  liie  resources 
of  the  proflif»ate  government  of  France  at  tlint  period.    Ina 
short  time  nlso  they  received  at  least   100,(.'iOO,()00  livrcs  in 
^ecie,  in  vohintary  gifts.     Enormous  as  all  these  sums  were 
the  whole  quickly  disappeared,  leaving  the  nation  constantly  in| 
misery  and  want,  in  all  their  public  establishments..    They  guiul 
lotiueil,  confiscated,  and  sold — they  fought  and  plundered  theirl 
neighbours  and  themselves,  and  yet  were  in  distress.     "  You  are] 
not  ignorant."  said  the  Directory  to  the  Council  of  500,  »<tbati 
every  branch  of  the  public  service  experiences  the  utmost  dis- 
tress.    The  pay  of  tlie  troops  remains  unsettled;  the  dofendewl 
of  their  country  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  nakedness — thehospih 
als  are  in  want  of  food,  medicines,  aiid  all  other  necessaries;! 
the  public  alms  and  work-houses  experience  the  sttme  want,  and 
for  this  reason  they  reject  the  needy  and  infirm  citizens.    The 
creditors  of  the  state — the  contractors  of  the  armies,  with  grea^ 
difficulty,  obtain  only  a  small  part  of  the  sums  due  them— tba 
public  roads  are  impassable — the  salaries  of  the  public  tunction-j 
ftries  remain  unpaid,  &c."f 

The  collected  history  of  human  oppression  and  injustice  cad 
aff'ord  no  parallel  to  a  system  such  as  I  have  here  described.  Th^ 
earnings  and  works  of  past  ages,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  i 
the  present,  and  the  resources  and  ho))es  of  future  generation 
were  alike  swept  away  by  it,  for  no  purpose  and  lor  no  use  ba| 
what  was  bad.     We  have  unquestionably  sutFercd  much,  bu 
how  near  were  we  of  being  plunged  into  a  situation,  where 
the  hardships  we  have  encountered  would  only  have  been  as  i 
drop  in  the  l)uckct,  and  a  grain  in  the  balance,  comparrd  to  whd 
we  should  have  then  endured.     Where  is  the  man  who,  even  ( 
the  present  moment,  dares  to  look  back  to  that  awful  precipio 
from  the  brink  of  which  we  most  fortunately  escnped,  and 
fleet  upon  it  without  trembling?    We  also  had  our  Nation 
Convention — we  also  our  Corresponding  iSocieties — wealsooij 
Friends  of  the  People — the  honours  of  the  sitting — our  pali 

*  Paris,  January^30th,  thv  loan  was  called  voluntary,  whereat)  were/orcri/toe 
tribute:  all  persons  whom  they  mjtjxned  had  obtained  their  nion(>y  l)y  diikii 
vmans,  were  to  pay  ohe  half  V>  thri  Governmenf. 

f  Message,  Dec.  10th,  I73G. 
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ots,  equalisers,  and  levellers,  whose  bcwildercil  and  distracted 
ideas  hud  j)iircelled  out  the  properties  and  divided  the  wealth 
of  the  su|)erior  classes  amongst  us.  And  what  would  have  been 
the  consequences  had  they  succeeded  in  their  diabolical  views? 
The  same,  untiuestionably,  which  has  been  the  case  in  France. 
Our  National  debt  might  have  been  extintruished  by  the  ruin  of 
our  National  character,  the  credit,  and  the  fortunes  of  millions. 
Commerce  and  confidence  would  have  deserted  our  land,  and 
fled  to  more  secure  and  equitable  abodes.  The  lawful  owner  of 
property  would  have  been  cut  off.  He  who  destroyed  him, 
would  with  his  ill-gotten  gain,  have  been  destroyed  in  his  turn 
-multitudes  would  have  been  ruined — millions  slaughtered — 
•tlip  chains  of  tyranny  would  have  been  twined  round  our  necks, 
and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  t<>und  at  our  bosoms — the  evil 
would  have  spread  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth;  and, 
while  the  British  nation  was  a  scourge  to  herself,  by  the  means 
lot  her  navy,  she  would  have  been,  to  countries  which  French 
jRepuhlicau  tyranny  could  never  reach,  a  terror  and  a  consum- 
\m  fire. 

The  f  I'uel  sufferings  of  Europe  were  now  about  to  commence. 
The  plunder  of  nations  was  about  to  supply  the  exhausted  cof- 
fers of  tiie  French  Government;  and  to  replace  the  destruction 
occasioned  in  France,  by  Republican  fury  and  barbarity.  The 
itrance  of  the  French  troops  into  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland, 
id  Germany,  was  characterised  by  every  species  of  oppression, 
[under,  and  destruction.  Nothing  was  safe — nothing  was  sa- 
Their  frantic  and  famished  troops,  lived  at  will  upon 
le  inhabitants.  Remonstrance  or  opposition,  only  aggravated 
leevil.  From  the  General  downwards,  plunder  was  the  order 
I'lhcday;  and  the  Liberty  and  F(]uality  which  they  carried 
ing  with  tliein,  entitled  them,  as  tliey  conceived,  to  make  every 
alike,  with  regard  to  property.  To  sueii  a  length  did  this 
em  go,  that  even  the  Convontion,  was  obliged  to  order  se- 
!r(!  measures  against  the  troops,  and  many  of  them  wore  shot 
dift'erent  places;  but  still  the  same  iniquitous  and  unmerci- 
system  was  continued,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Governiueiit  and 
lyof  the  civil  and  military  officers. 

It  would  be  endless  to  relate,  if  it  was  possible  I  could,  every 

of  French  injustice,  during  the  last  'i'2  years  throughout 

irope.    These  are  wrote  in  fearful  volumes  of  destruction  and 

;  and  form  a  sum  of  injustice  and  human  misery,  which 

period  in  the  history  of  mankind  can  aftbrd  any  resemblance 

Great  Britain  alone,  has  escaped  the  immediate  effects 

is  tremendous  scourge.     All  else  have  suffered.     From  the 

iks  of  the  Wolga  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  the 

es  of  the  Red  Sta,  unto  the  extremities  of  the  Gulph  of 

ico,  French  cruelty  and  rapacity  has  been  felt  in  woeful 
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examples,  siicli,  as  will  hand  down  the  name  ol"  Frenchmen,  wiih 
detestation  and  execration  through  succeeding  ages.  The  un- 
principled maxim  of  the  French  Government,  which  has  beca 
the  same  since  the  Revolution,  of  "  ma/ciiig  "inar  support  tea/," 
as  they  boasted  they  would  do  in  Russia,  is  well  known,  and 
)ias  at  all  times  been  rigidly  acted  upon,  whether  enforced  by 
the  pike  of  [liberty,  and  cries  of  "  yivc  la  Jlcpiibliquc"  or  the 
Imperiiil  cannon,  and  "  Vive  la  Emper  /r."  The  latter  only 
did  it  in  n  more  ijuperial  style;  and  while  the  puny  Convon.. 
tion,  continued  at  their  child's  play  of  robbing  town  after  town, 
of  what  wealth  they  had,  lie  plundered  an  empire  at  one  blow, 
not  only  of  all  the  wealth  it  had  at  the  moment,  but  of  all  it 
«ould  possibly  make  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

Belgium,  the  wealth  of  whose  inhabitants  was  prodigious,  was 
in  the  iirst  place  destined  to  feel  this  infernal  system.    When 
Dumouriev  entered  the  country  in   1792,  he  plundered  tin? 
lands  of  the  church  of  40,000,000   French  Ecus.    Thcmo-I 
ment  the  Vrench  troops  passed  the  frontiers  in  1794,  they  lived 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhul)itants.     The  army  not  only  co> 
France  no  more  money  to  support  it,  but  they  sent  enonnou 
sums  of  jnotiey  to  France.     The  churches  whit4i  were  immonsc 
ly  rich,  were  stripped  of  all  their  plate.     That  of  private  lluni 
lies  shared  the  ^ame  fate.     All  was  melted  in  the  Revolution 
Hry  crucible.     On  the  Hth  August,  179*,  says  Chambon  t 
the  Convention,  3,815,179  livres  in  specie,  have  been  reccivci 
from  the  Netherlands.     On  the  17th,   11   waggons,  with  1 
millions   specie    I'rom  the  Netherlands.      On  the  30tli  S( 
tember  he  stated,  that  on  the  25th,  29  waggons  loaded  withgoli 
and  silver  from  Belgium,  had  arrived  iu  Paris,  the  value 
mounting   to   18,x'^G9,4-04  livres,  together  with   the  Electori 
Throne  of  the  Bishopric  of  Treves.     On  the  28th  Oct.  hestai 
ed,  that  1,000,000  ilorins,  had  been  received,  and  manyotli 
convoys  at  different  times.     On  the  2ith   Feb.  110,%  Hau 
nnn»,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Convention,  staled  to  tin 
body,  that  at  the  date  of  his  departure   3(>,000,000  livres 
specie,  from   the  Contributions  had  been   received,  and  tlu 
on  the  10th  February,  47,000,000  more  were  due.    Thegii 
naries  and  warehouses  at  Ostend,  were  worth  10,000,000,  ai 
the   sales  of  the    wood    and   fuel,  had    produced   more  tli 
10,000,000.     Besides  the  movctible  property  of  the  Eniigraiii 
which  was  very  great,  the  domains  and  landed  property  com 
cated,  was  estimated  at  from  y  to  4,0()0,()00,{K)().     This  anion 
was  by  no  means  exaggerated,  for  till    1797,  no  fewer  tlw 
1,500,000  trees  Imd  been  cut  for  ship  building  out  oftlicnol 
fm-ests.    In  1 79(j  Monasteries  to  the  value  of  1 ,200,000,000 « 
decreed  to  be  sold  by  order  of  the  Directory.     Hauffinaii  d 
(inucd  to  state,  that  all  paintings  of  the  greatest  inastcis, 


*  'J'lic  exp<.nsc  of  A 
'aftortJmt  period  J 
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tloles  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  One-twenllctli  of  all  horses— r, 
vast  quantities  of  metals,  ^c— to  Feb.  1705,70,000  trees  hatl 
Iieeii  cut,  and  asaignats  forced  into  circulation.  One-ninth  of  tlio 
liaivcst  of  i79t  was  also  ordered  to  X-'rance.  The  Uequisi-i 
tions  in  clothing,  provisions,  &c.  amounted  unto  300,000,000 
livres;  in  jewels,  and  plate,  &c.  100,000,000  livres;  a  forced 
loan  of  50,000,000  livres;  and  money  belonging  to  the  Aus- 
trian Government  '20,700,000  livres, 

Holland  was  the  next  object  of  the  peculiar  attention  of  the 
Great  nation,     Hequisition  succeeded  upon  requisition — exac- 
tion upon  exaction,  till  that  frugal  and  high-minded  people 
sunk  under  the  accumulating  load  of  {)overty  and  op})ression. 
Tlie  system  pursued  by  France  in  every  country,  was,  by  de- 
crees, to  strip  tliem  of  every  thing  they  had;  and  then,  when 
iliey  no  longer  had  the  means  of  defending  themselves,  to  make 
that  a  proper  plea  for  annexing  them  unto  France,  and  lor  de- 
priving them  of  their  liberty  and  political  existence.     This  was 
iliecase  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  with  regard  to  Holland; 
and  I  cannot  more  clearly  shew  the  wretchedness  and  misfor- 
tunes of  that  ill-fated  country,  than  by  copying  the  speeches  of 
I  ilic  French  ministers  to  their  Emperor,  upon  the  ani^exatiou 
ot  that  country  to  France,     None  were  better  acqiuiinted  with 
tiic  miseries  slie  had  endured,  and  none  could  paint  them  more 
accurately;  but  it  required  the  brazen  countenance  of  the  most 
luitecHng  French  traitor,  to  promulgate  and  boast  of  the  follow- 
ing.   "  Rotterdam  and  Dordrecht,  are  already  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.    Holland  is  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  public  debt, 
which  amounts  to  between  85  and  90  millions,  that  is  to  say, 
!4th  more  than  the  debt  of  the  whole  Empire.*     Its  govern- 
jnicnt  could  give  no  guarantee  for  it,  iuasnuich  as  the  debt,  if 
ifwii  reduced  to  39  millions,  would  still   be  beyond  the  iif!tual 
jnicans  and  ability  of  that  country.     'J 'he  people  groan  under  the 
javV/;/  o/'23  distinct  descriptions  of  contributions.     The  Dutch 
Illation  sinks  under  its  contributions,  and  can  no  longer  pay 
llliem."  ■    ■'       ." 

"  Nevertheless,  the  necessary  expenses,  of  the  Goverrimcnt 
IrKiuire,  that  this  burden  should  be  augmentecl.  The  budget 
pr  the  marine  amounted  in  1809,  to  3  millions  only,  of  llorins, 
I  sum  scarcely  suilicient  to  pay  the  administrators,  the  ollicers, 
N  seamen,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the.  arsenals,  and 
phich  lias  not  admitted  of  the  equipment  of  a  single  ship."  ^'-- 
JHIO  it  would  require  triple  that  sum. 


For 


*'  The  war  budget  has 

*  The  expense  of  Holland  in  1800,  was  cMiniatc  1  nt  7«..')71,()8  1  gii'l'.H"''*-  ^'"^ 
tetdt'tlu'iwo  ycHrs  prcecfling  1807,  wns  «(),()00,(XX)  florins,  imd  liio  annual  do- 
[fitaftor  that  period  wttM  tlicn  suppovod  to  amount  to  (il,lM)O,000  florins,  lly  nn 
Ticiiil  iirtiilo,  Hngiio,  July  29th,  I  SIX),  iiisirtud  in  Uu'  Dutch  olliiiai  .lournai,  |tlii 
ftofst  ol' till!  National  debt  then  amounted  lo  li5,0(.K),()00  florins,  tonsi.(iiicntiy 

fintcrc-t  ui  5  \-<n  cent,  glvos  .'i(«).00l\0(.)0  llcrins,  or  about  ),''  iiiilHoub  sti'iliii2- 
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scarcely  aflforded  a  sufficiency  for  maintaining  16  battalions" 
therefore  Holland  must  be  annexed  to  France,  "  slie  oiirrht  to 
be  associated  in  our  blessings,  as  she  has  been  associated  in  our 
calamities."* 

From  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  into  Holland,  &c. 
**  Brabant  ff)rmeci  a  part  of  our  territory,  and  Holland  was  ir- 
recoverably conquered.  There  has  not  passed  since,  a  single 
ilay,  when  her  union  with  the  French  Kmpirc  would  not  have 
been  a  benefit;  and  we  say  it  ivith  covfidcnccy  an  invaluable  be- 
nefit, since  she  would  have  been  spared  a  long'  series  of  priva- 
tions, of  losses,  and  of  misfortunes." 

"  Tlie  jmblic  debt,  which  had  not  then  received  that  im- 
mense increase  to  which  it  latterly  arrived,  niiirht  have  bccii 
cntin'lij  saved  from  shij)wreck;  vast  comnuniications  df  com- 
merce, might  have  been  opened  with  France;  tv/onMo?«  chanrcs  j 
would  not,  for  fifteen  years  have  weighed  down  these  interest- 
ing countries;  and  for  what?  To  obtain  the  barren  honour  nfa\ 
Government  pretendedli/  national^  as  if  a  nation  could  ejist  wiicre 
there  was  neither  independence,  nor  armj/,  nor  terrilortj^  suscep- 
tible of  defence." 

"  Those  times  are  past,  when  tiie  conceptions  of  some  statcs-l 
men  gave  auliiority,  in  the  |)ublic  opinion,  to  the  system  of  ba- 
lancos,  of  guarantees,  of  comiterpoises,  of  [)olitical  equilibriiiiij. 
Pomj)ous  illusions  of  cabinets  of  the  second  order!  Visions  ot'J 
imbecility!  Which  all  disap})ears  before  necessity,  tlie/imuT 
which  regulates  the  duration,  anil  the  nnUual  relations  oi'Kiu-| 
pires."f 

Mac!) iavel  himself,  could  never  have  uttered  any  tliiitsf  like 
this.  iSuch  was  the  fate  of  the  nu)st  interesting  country  in  Kii'| 
rope,  aiul  such  the  misery  and  poverty  of  a  power,  which  onca 
contended  for  the  Empire  of  the  Ocean;  whose  revenues  wera 
3a  millions  sterling,  whose  army  was  '1-0,000  uuii,  and  navv,!!! 
sail  of  the  line,  and  who  lent  nuniey  to  almost  all  nations.  Iiui 
meiliately  upon  entering  that  country,  the  enemy  issued  aswecpj 
ing  decree,  .Jan.  179.5,  for  a  re(|uisition  in  provisions  arid  dotiij 
ing,  etpud  in  value  unto  .^'.1,600,000  sterling,  and  about  tlid 
same  time,  1,500,000  sterling  in  money.  To  procure  i)eaci( 
they  were  to  pay  100,000,000  guilders.  By  treaty  of  peacj 
100,000,000  florins,  to  take  'J5,000  French  tro«)ps  to  niaiituij 
and  |)ay,  which  cost  1,000,000  florins  monthly,  hut  nwilf 
double  was  exlorteil  under  that  head.  This  for  19  years,  woiill 
amount  unto  499,'J00,000  livres,  or  j£.32,55i,'io()  sKrIiiijf 
Loan  upon  loan,  and  contribution  followed  upon  tontribiitioij 
amongst  which  were  the  following.  In  179G  a  dccnc 
]00j000,000  livres,  sec  Convention  (France)  Oct.  8th.    In  KO 

*  Chmrjiagny's  Ut'iKirt  to  tlie  Emperor,  .July  9th,  IB  10. 
I  C'uiiiici vativu  Sciiutv,  Due.  13tli,lttlU. 
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.,  forced  loan  of  100,000,000.     In  Dec.  1802,  a  loan  for  ISOS, 
of  1G0,000,000   francs,   or   80,000,000  florins.     Feb.  1808,  a 
contribution  of  40,000,000  florins.  Nov.  ISOi,  a  loan  from  Am- 
sierdani  and  llotterdani,  of  15,000,000  florins,  and  Vcrhuoil  seiz- 
ed 5,000,000  ducats,  which  were  intended  as  a  conjpensation 
lortlie   Prince  of  Orange.      In    1808,  a  Ires h  contribution  of 
100,000,000  livres,  and  in  March,  a  forced  loan  of  30,000,000 
..iiiltlers,  afterwards  reduced  by    a  decree  trom    Louis,    Nov. 
■jbt,  1808,  unto  '20,000,000  guilders.     Innumerable  olhcr  cx- 
ictioiis  by  individuals  took  place  as  well  as  the  Government. 
Imuiense   robberies   were  also  committed,  under  pretence   of 
burning  and  confiscating  British  goods,  the  principal  of  which 
Wl  be  noticed  in  another  place.     All  the  old  taxes  were  always 
continued,  and  many  new  and  highly  opi)rcbsiveones  were  laid  on. 
Soain  about  the  same  time,  felt  the  effects  of  this  baneful  po- 
illiciil  tornado.    In  Biscay  and  Navarre,  the  plunder  wasdreail- 
fiij.    In  Catalonia  it  was  equally  so.     The  robbery  of  the  sol- 
iliery  was  so  great,  that  the  Convention  were  obliged  to  send 
commissioners  to  investigate,  punish,  and  repress  it.     In  Na- 
1  varrc  it  was  calculated  at  1^0,000,000  livres,  and  it  was  certainly 
as  much  in  other  places.     France,  when  she  did  not  force  Spain 
into  a  war  with  England,  made  her  pay  about  60,000,000  francs 
annually,  for  her  neutrality,  and  in  war  as  much.     The  diabo- 
iavasion  ot  that  Peninsula,  1  mean  to  notice  in  a  parti- 
I  cuiar  manner  in  chronologiciil  order. 

Early  in  the  campaign  of  llOtif  Ciermany  next  sufll-rcd.  In- 
luumerable  requisitions  and  contrHHtions,  had  previous  to  that 
period,  been  laid  on  the  towns  on    .ne  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
hmounting  unto  at  least  5i,000,00<>  francs,  as  is  particularly  de- 
liaikd  in  the  general  table.     From  passing  the  Ilhinc  early  in 
]lT9(j,  until  driven  across  it  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  whole 
Icuiitribiitions  in  money  anu   provisions,  &c.   amounted  unto 
0.000,000  livres.     Tliep-rincipal  of  which  were,  viz.  in  money 
|froin  Frankfort  3,000,000  livres-  from  Neustadt  7,000,000  do. 
Jeu  'J.OOOjOOO  livres,     Wurtemberg  4,000,000  livres,    Cir- 
Ide  of  Franconia  10,000,000  livres,  Circle  of  JSuabia  19,000,000 
pivros,    Bavaria  10,000,000  livres,     Bamberg  4,000,000  livres, 
Nuremberg  2,500,000  livres,  country  between  the  Mayne  and 
ihe  Lahn  5,600,000  livres,  Citv  and  Bishopric  of  Wurtzburgh 
15,000,000,  &c.  &c.  as  with  the  account  of  the  jjrovisions,  is 
Wticularly  detailed  in  the  table.     It  may  here  be  necessary, 
bitccfor  all,  to  state,  that  the  amount  of  the   French  contribu- 
jioiis  laid  on  the  different  places  were  regulated,  so  as  that  about 
jlie  same  value  was  taken  in  specie,  that  was  in  provisions, 
lupplies,  &c.    though  the  latter  was   generally  the   greatest; 
pec,  when  we  have  the  value  of  one  kind,   we  cannot  go  lar 
>rong  with  regard  to  the  other.    During  this  campaign  in  Cu'i- 
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many  in  179G,  tlic  conduct  of  the  Frciiclj  troops  was,  ni?  it  Im 
uKvays  been  in  every  country,  particnlarly  wanton  aiid  atroci- 
ous, and  such  as  only  modern  Frenchmen  could  ptipetrato. 
*'  Their  conduct  during  their  abode  in  this  ccUnitry,  has  exiii- 
bite<l  (says  an  eye  witness)  a  scene  of  depravity,  which  is.  dc. 
grading  to  human  nature;  robbery  and  peculation  have  bctii 
universal  in  every  rank,  and  in  every  departnxMit  of  the  army." 

"  Every  species  of  violence  h.*is  been  exercised  on  the  plr- 
t^ons  as  well  as  on  the  properties  of  individuals.  Mauv  villiuro, 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  without  the  existence  of  even  apiu- 
text  for  this  act  of  barbarity;  and  tlie  countries  ihrouoii  whkh 
their  arnn  I'as  passed,  exhibit  every  where,  a  spi.'ctaclo  of  tUu- 
ntniost  desolation  and  distress."* 

Italy  next  felt  the  utmost  stretch  of  t!ieir  r;i,  ■  !fy.    Biitr 
ing  the  career  of  their  mighty  Emperor,  in  ITIHjaiul  1797^ 
and  when  as  yet  he  was  but  a  General,  as  good  a  Scins  CV  1 
infft'  as  ever  lived,   the  .system  of  robbery  was  carried  to  iin 
♦>xtent  never  before  known;  and  that  line  country  was  plun- 
dered of  every  thing  valuable.      Besides  the  ininjeiisc  stoiwj 
.•uul  property  wlii '!';  belonged  to   tlie  Austrian    (ioveraiiicnt, 
which  the  fortune  of  war  threw  into  his  hands,  the  re(iiiiM- 
lions  and  contributions  were  to  an  enormous  extent  in  cvml 
thing.     JSo  great  were  the  sums  levied,  tliat  Honanarte  i:;  lilJ 
olHcial  dispatches,   March  1 0th,    1797,   and  the  Convention  inj 
tlieir  public  debates,  boasted  that  their  whole  army  in  ]t;il\  wasl 
not  only  maintained  without  any  expense  to  theui,  hut  that  en- 
ormous sums  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  pvecious  ( il'trts,  wcrej 
sent  to   l"'rance,  together  wjth"  '500  masterpieces  ol'  the  aitsj 
V  hose  value  is  iiiralcnlable.     When  the  inhabitants,  driven  tol 
despair  by  the  exactions  of  an   innn'ineipled  soldiery,  rose  iii| 
arms  to  j)rotect  that  property  which  the  rapacity  oilhe  (joveiii- 
nieni  agorts  had  spared,  they  were  given  over  to  niilUiuy  exe- 
cution, and  tlieir  towns  to  indiscriminate  j)illagr,  as  wjis  tin 
case,   in  a  most  signal  manner  with  Pavia,  by  the  sju'cial  coiii-| 
n)aiul  of  Bonaparte,     Jn  addition  to  the  robberies  comuiittel 
in  it,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  French  troops,  the  city  "as 
afterwards  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  given  up  togoneraj 
pillage,  and  then  a  contribution  of  G0,000,00l)  livres  illlp(,^^ll oil 
it.     I 'pon  mustering  the  troops,  "  I  found,  says  liie  Ilio'iouJ 
villain,  that  only  one  soldier  was  missing,  which  saved  liiejilacj 
from  total   ruin,  ibr  if  t'u   blood  of  a  shigle  I'renchnian  li!i(| 
becu  shed,    I  was  tletermined  to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  I'aviii, 
column,  with  this  inscription,  Hire  rear  the  cilij  of  I'avk, 
ordered  the  nuniicipality  to  be  shot,  and  seized   'iW  liofct;ij-i1 
\\hom  I  have  sent  to  France,"f  The  individual  plunder  v.;is.ils< 

♦  Jiohcrt  Aiisfiutlicr's  dipimtdi,  lOtli  Sept.  irofj,  I,ondon  Guzotte  Extrnoriiiniu'jj 
I    JsJiiiipur'.L''.:  di.pftl),  Pfjcliicra,  Jtnc  l^i,  IV'JO. 
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to  an  amazing  extent.  It  is  well  known  that  those  who  no\^ 
(iimrcaway  as  Dukes  and  Marshal's  gained  their  fortunes  at  this 
time  in  tl»i-'  above  manner.  When  Masijena  was  accused  by  hi.s 
i  colleutJii't's  o^  carrying  this  to  an  extent  which  nuulc  even  them 
feel  shame,  and  was  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct,  he- 
told  the  assembled  conclave,  pointing  to  this  officer,  "  you  arc 
a  robber;"  to  another,  '•  you  too  are  a  robber;"  and  to  Bona- 
parte, *'  you  are  the  ciiiefof  robbers."  JFc  arc  all  robbers  to-^ 
aether,  said  thechieli  in  u  satirical  tone;  and  with  a  laugh  ot" 
contempt  left  the  confounded  and  guilty  assembly. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the 
Directory,  October  18th,  179fi,  previous  to  that  date,  the  con- 
tributions in  money  received  from  Italy  were  y(K),00O,000  liv- 
res,  anddue  at  that  time  150,000,000  livres.     From  that  peri- 
od down  to  the  j)eacc,  more  than  4'00,000,000  livres  were  levi- 
«[.    The  pictures,  statues,  and  ships,  could  not  be  worth  less 
than  100,099,000  livres — for  one  picture,   that  of  St.  .Fcrouie, 
lJouii))arie  refused  1,000,000  livres.     The  plunder  by  individ- 
iiiiis  iiuist  have  exceeded  100,000,000  livres;  and  the  enormous 
I  contributions  and  requisitions  during  these  two  dreadful  years, 
to  support  the  necessaries,  waste,  and  extravagance  of  that  for- 
luidablo  and  unprincipled  army,  which  threatened  Austria  with 
ruin,  uuis^  in  this  case  have  at  least  equalled  the  public  contri- 
bulious  iu  money,  vh.  720  millions  of  francs,  or  livres;  but  call 
it  only  half,  or  3(>0,000,000,  and  the  pay  of  the  Freiich  armies 
Liboiit  146,000,000.     The  waste  and  <lestruction  baftle  all  cal- 
ciilaliou.     The  chief  of  these  contributions  in  money,  were  for 
I  the  first  sweep,  viz.  upon  the  con(|uest  of  Savoy  30,00  ),00t> 
liivvcs,  from  the  lands  of  the  Clerg> .     In  i^Du  from    I'aruiii, 
12,000,000  livres — from  Milan  and  Milanese,  75,260,000  livre;* 
l-Oi'uoa,    4", 000,000    livres — from    the    Pope   for   armistici? 
JSI  millions  livres — from  do.  for  peace,  30,000,000  do.  Tour- 
Dois — frou.  Venice  for   jireliminaries   of  peace,  {», 000,000:  in 
naval  stores  3,000,000;  ships,  (six  sail  of  the  line)  11,'100,00(> 
(iacs— for  peace,  130,6*25,000  livres,  &c. — Verona,  5,400,00(1 
livres— from  Pavia,  60,000,000— from  Naples,  5H,000,000  liv- 
kis-Cirund  Duke  of  Tuscany,  2,000,000  livres— Trieste,  'J.ll 
millions  livres,  anil  various  others,  as  are  particularly  noted  in 
[lietahlr,  besides  many  other  places  not  mentioned.     During 
|K'loll()wi(ig  years,  immense  sums  wore  paid  in  the  cxlraordin- 
Tjf  contributions,  some  of  which  only  are  known  and  nolrd. 
sides  maintaining  French  troops,  of  whom  tht.  Italian  lle- 
ublic  supported  ;J5,000,  Naples  ofton  50,000,  and  other  places 
iproportion.     Naples  paid,  annually,  to  France,  10  millions, 
pie  Pope,  4  millions;   Etruria,  6  millions;  Genoa,  3  milliona; 
fill  tilt'  Italian  Republic,  32,000,000  livres, 
L  Extrnor(iin»lH  %^1"' "'•'^^  ^'-''^  ^^^^^^'  merciless  hosts.     Of  the  depredations 
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there,  wo  art"  not  correctly  informed,  but  these  were  to  a  prodi. 
•fions  amonnt.  From  Grand  Cairo,  at  one  time,  in  1798,  thev 
took  f.){)0,0()()  piastres,  and,  hliortly  atter,  2,000,000  more.  13,^ 
,in  order  to  come  near  it,  we  iiave  only  to  recollect  that  an  ar- 
my ot"  40,000  men  were  supported  for  three  years,  uj>on  tlie 
war  establishment,  solely  at  the  expense  of  that  ojiintrv. 
.Indjrinf];  from  what  proportionate  nurtibers  cost  in  Europe,  the 
whole  exi)cnse  conld  noi  be  less  than  120,000,000  francs.  The 
waste  and  destruction  were  also  very  great,  as  every  species  oi' 
barbarity  was  exercised  ui)on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  terrible  caiii})aigns  of  1799  and  1800,  gave  their  hordes 
fresh  liberty  for  destruction,   robbery,  and  mischief.     ])uriiiivj 
the  former  year,  Naples  sntTered  severely,  and  paid,  bcsiiles  the 
support  of  th^' troops,   19,500,000  livres.     This  canipaiiin  wn«i 
most  disastrous  to  tin 'd  in  Italy;  yet  still  that  country  had  their 
army  wholly  to  maintain,  with  the  most  aggravated  waste  and 
<lestruction.     Of  ihe  extent  of  the  contributions  and  re(|iii>i. 
tions  we  are  not  correctly  infoimed;  but  their  army  coidd  notl 
be  less,  upon  an  average,  than  100,000  men,  and  these,  situat- 
ed as  they  were,  would  cost  Italy,  at  least,   1()0,<)0(),()00  livrps.j 
On  the  side  of  Switzerland  and  the  llhine,  very  consideniblel 
sums  wci-e  exacted  for  Massena's  and  other  armies,  and  tilltlij 
peace  of  Luneville,  perhaps  amounted  to  as  nuich  more.    Tliel 
destruction   of  property  throughout  these  countries,  from  tliej 
numerous  sieges  and  bloody  battles,  was  incredible. 

l'p;)n  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  in    ISO;},  until  1807,1 
Hanover  iell  into  their  gr.is]»i  plunder  and  extortion  were  un- 
bounded; and  amountetl,  with  s(>0,000  livres,  the  monthly  piiy] 
of  the  French  troops,  mito  upwtirds  of  55,000,000  livres,  be 
suks  unbounded  waste,   new  oppressive  taxes,  and  nunicroiisi 
confiscations. 

Switzerland,  besides  extraordinary  contributions,  of  wliitii 
we  have  no  very  accurate  accounts,  was  obliged  to  ))ny  aiuB 
maintain  Jiom  12  to  20,000  Frencli  troops,  which  from  1800trt 
\y.:\,  might  amount  to  120,000,000  livres. 

Austria  was  again  destined  to   feel   their   rapacity.     Tlid 
treachery  or  cowardice  of  Mack,  laid  the  empire  and  its  rcj 
so\nces  ui  their  feet.     In  Vienna,  and  })laces  adjacent,  tliereJ 
tpii-;itions  aiMounied  unto  119,000,000  francs.     A  couirihiitioij 
of  100,000,000  francs  -A'as  laid  cm  the  Austrian  states  oecii|iin[ 
by   the   French  troops,   and  it   was  said  she  paid  50,000,01 
dor! 'IS  (Austrian)  as  the  price  of  peace.     The  destruction 
public  property  was  iiumense,  and  the  recjuisitions  in  clontliini 
atul  provisions,  &c.  necessary  to  supply  the  French  armies  I'roif 
the  Hhine  and  Italy,  amounting  to  at  least  250,000  men,  toij 
peri(Hl  of  six  mouths,   would  at  least  bu  equal  to  2UO,0(K'.Oi1 
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jfencs,  which  the  countries  where  they  abode  were  obh'ged  to 

(lelVey. 

Prussia,  whose  Iiesitation  and  jealousy  liad  aealcd  the  fate  of 
^listria,  felt,  durinjr  the  fatal  years  of  1806  and  1807,  the  full 

f^ts  of  the  tyrant's  vengeance^  In  a  few  months  she  was  ruin- 
and  bereft  of  every  thing.  The  immense  magazines  and  sup- 
plies in  her  fortresses,  surrendered  almost  without  resistance^ 
raay^  perhaps,  be  accounted  a  lawful  prey  to  the  invader,  and 
^||ist  be  classed  under  a  different  head.  The  plunder  made  by 
Ae  French  troops,  alone,  was  inconceivable:  "  some  hussars,'* 
said  the  19th  French  bulletin,  October  29th,  1797,  "  had  made 
prizes  to  the  amount  oi'  500,000  francs."  Perhaps  20  millions 
i»not  too  much  to  allow  under  this  head.  By  the  29th  bulle- 
tin, November  9th,  1796,  a  contribution  of  150,000,000  francs 
was  laid  upon  that  part  of  the  Prussian  states  then  occupied  by 
tlie  French,  besides  what  was  laid  upon  the  dominions  aftcr- 
warcls  conquered;  and  the  requisitions  in  provisions,  and  forage, 
kc,  are  certainly,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  much  underrated  at 
tlie  same  amount  as  the  contributions  in  money.  At  Leipsic,  a 
coiitriuati  n  in  money  and  provisions,  amounting  to  3,4'60,00(> 
livres,  was  levied;  and  another,  still  greater,  astiic  arrears  of  it 
moiuUed,  ou  the  following  year,  lo  7,000,000.  Other  towns  in 
iaxoiiy  iilso  suffered.  At  Koningsberg,  says  the  80th  and  82d 
bulktins,  "•  several  hundred  thousand  quintals  corn,  300  ships 
all  loaded,  immense  weiilih,  and  magazines  were  taken."  A 
large  contribution,  in  money,  was  also  laid  upon  the  inhabi- 
liaiits.  Prussia  has  since  suffered  in  various  ways,  and  by  vari* 
us  exrtttions;  and  according  to  the  secret  journal  called,  "  les 
'ladles la  Maim',"  she  paid  France,  annually,  in  loans  tir  other- 
ibo,  50,000,000.  Her 
arning  decrees  bolon^j  to  a  different  head. 
,The  system  of  robbery  throughout  Germany  now  became 
lost  ilngnmt,  and  regularly  organised.  The  domains  of  Cas- 
.  Bayreuth,  Munster,  Osnaburgh,  and  Fulda,  amounting 
'80  millions,  were  confiscated  in  November,  ISO?.  The 
vernmcnt  property  in  Hanovci  either  had  been  or  was  daily 
ledgcd  lor  large  loans  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  were 
losl  grievously  oppressed  with  contributions,  exactions,  and 
quiisitioiis.  Since  1802,  I  find  a  list  of  these,  amounting  to 
iO,OGU,000  francs,  besides  what  was  paid  for  British  gooda 
pen  seized,  and  the  nu.intainanceof  the  French  troops,  atone 
no  near  18,000  strong.  Bremen,  Lubeck,  &c.  also  suffered 
pitdreadliiily;  l)ut  of  these,  as  well  as  other  levies  on  Ham- 
pgh,  1  have  a  less  accurate  account.  In  1806,  the  whole 
Vasiire  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  amounting  to  16,000,0(M)  oi- 
ls was  seized  by  the  French  troops. 
lOncc  raoro,  A'lstria  was  obliged  to  wring  out  the  dregs  of 


suflerinjrs  under  tlie  confiscating  and 
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klie  tyrant's  liate.  In  1 809,  he  was  again  Lord  of  the  ascend" 
ant.  By  a  dccrtv,  dated  July  7th  that  year,  an  innnense  war  con- 
tribution was  hiid  on  the  Austrian  States,  of  2()0,00(),()00  francs. 
At  Vienna,  several  millions  of  florins  were  foun<l,  jmd  very 
great  recjuisitions  in  cloathing,  provisions,  and  forage,  were 
made.  The  amount  of  these  I  cannot  asccrtahi;  hut  consid- 
ering  the  nun)her  of  the  armies^  and  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
it  was  certainly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  contribution^  in 
money,  or  '200,00l),0()()  francs  more.  The  Tyrol  also  sullmd 
severely.  In  tontril)ution«,  confiscations,  and  by  other  iniqui- 
tous  proceedings,  it  cost  that  brave  people  about  100  millions 
i'raucs. 

Pt)rtngal  had  previously  and  was  subsequently  to  feel,  more 
Kcvertly,   Gallic  tyranny  and   injustice.      For  her  ncnlralitv, 
while  si  e  remained  so,  it  was  said  she  paid  30  millious  annual- 
ly.    On  the  1st  February,  1808,  by  a  decree  from  Jiuiot,  an 
extraordinary  war  contribution  of  42,0iK),000  crasadoes,  near- 
ly 11-7,000,000  francs,  was  levied.     Kvora  was  taken  in  July, 
1808,    by   Loison,  and   plundered   of  400,000   dollars.     All  I 
the  property,  moveable  and  immoveabie,  belonging  to  any  for- 
eigners, and  all  Hritish  goods,  to  a  very  great  amount,  wore  con- 1 
flscated;  besides  numerous  new  and  odious  taxes  were  laid  on. 
WMien  the  French  anny  left  the  Togus,  after  the  Convention  I 
of  Cintra,  it  was  supposed  that  in  piimder  by  individuals  tlieyj 
carried  from  Lisbon,  &c»  from  c  ne  to  two  millions  sterlinp,    Inl 
1810,  these  desolating  swarms  returned  to  their  work  ofdc- 
siruclion.     The  country,  wherever  they  went,  was  complctclyj 
JiHed.     The  ;>lunder  by  individunls  was  great — the  waste  im-j 
mense.     The  whole  arniy  of  Masscna,  at  least  80,000  btrongi 
according  to  the  Moniteur,  lived  6  months  upon  the  resource 
of  the  country,   nnd   which  expenses  could  not  be  Lss  than 
^6,000,000  I'rnncsi     The  destruction  occasioned  by  tlicm  bo 
longs  to  another  head. 

Denmark,  though   Apparently  a  st;unich   friend  to  rranwj 
did  not  on  that  account  escape;  but  the  exactions  from  liii 
wore  drawn  in  a  secret  manner,  and  are  more  difficult  to  asccp 
lain.     According  to  private  accounts,  which  appear  accurate! 
she  was  forced  to  pay  large  sUms  to  be  allowed  to  trade  witlj 
Britain,  particularly  in  July,    1808,  when  her  Continental  do 
minions  were,  according  to  private  accorttits,  forced  topayfoj 
that  purpose  the  enormous  sum  of  4'2,(H)0,O()<)  rix-dollars.    IJi 
sides  this,  there  were  other  exactions;    and  according  to  thj 
secret  Journal,   circulated  at  Parin  in    180.H,  called  '•/(.? 
velles  a  la  Maine,"  Denmark  paid,  oiumaiiy,  in  one  shape  ( 
another,  4,000,000  francs. 

f^ipain,  after  an  attack  the  most  wanton   and  unprovokej 
^hicli  the  annals  of  history  ever  recorded,  wu  i:ow  destined  t 
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frel  the  severest  effects  of  those  devnstating  swarms  which  had 
made  Europe  a  wilderness.     Spain  had  bled  profusely  to  sup-* 
port  French  ambition  in  wars  not  her  own.     The  whole  efforts 
of  her  industry,  and  all  her  treasures  iiad  for  many  years  been 
»>scite<l  and  }K)ured  out  for  that  purpose.     Yet  it  obtained  for 
her  no  mercy,  or  rather,  it  made  her  doom  more  dreadful.    The 
ruin  brought  upon  that  country  is  altogether  incalculable.    We 
ran  only  by  the  following  data  glance  at  the  immcjise  amount. 
The  whole  revenue  of  Spain,  which  formerly  amounted,  u'nni-  ' 
ally,  to  six  millions  sterling,  hi  time  of  peace,  and  which  French 
rapacity  perhaps  trebled  by  war  taxes,  was  completely  absorb- 
ed and  dissipated.     In  addition  to  the  several  items  detailed  in 
ihctablesj  j^ind  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat,  and 
which  are  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  whole,  the  following 
circumstances  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  this  system  in  that  country.     By  on  official  decree, 
Madrid,  July  30th,  1810,  the  Provinces  pf  Madrid,  Toledo, 
Cuenca,  Mancha,  Avila,  and  Segovia,  were  laid  under  a  requi' 
sltion  of  960,000  bushels  wheat,  and  750,000  bushels  barley. 
The  following  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  may  enable  ns 
to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  amount  would  be,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion over  all  the  kingdom.     Tlie  kingdom  of  Leon  contains . 
the  Provinces  of  Palencia,  Zamora,  Toi;©,  Salamanca,  Leon, 
and  part  of  Valladolid,     The  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  the 
Provinces  of  Burgos,   Soria,  Segovia,  and  Avila.     The  king- 
dom of  New  Castile,  the  Provinces  of  Madrid,  Cuenca,  Tole- 
do, and  Guadalaxara.     Andalusia,  the  Provinces  of  Seville, 
Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Granada,  (ice.  &c.     The  kingtlom  of  New 
Castile  contains  1,200,000  inhabitants,  Leon  the  same,  and  the 
IVovince  of  Andalusia  an  equal  number,  or  onc-tcnth  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  ki.Jgdom.     At  least  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom, 
jupon  an  averaj?2,  during  five  years,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
ly.    If,  therefore,  every  part  of  the  country  furnished  an  equal 
iroportion  to  the  Provinces  above-nieiuioned,  in  the  requisi- 
ions  in  grain,  or  sometliing  else  in,  lieu  thereof,  the  whole 
ould,  anraially,  amount  to  6,400,000   bushels  wheat,   and 
1,860,000  bushels  of  barley;   and  for  five  years,  32,000,000 
ushels  of  wheat,    and   28,300,000   biishels.  of  barley;    the 
iliole,  upon  the  most  moderate  calculation,  worth  25  mil- 
lions sterling.     To  these  we  must  add  requisitions  in  cloth- 
g  of  all  kinds,  warlike  stores,  and  every  Uning  necessary 
T  an  army  on  the  war  establishment,  and  engaged  hi  a  ruin- 
s  contest  where  no  economy  was  observed,  oi  was  considered 
orth  attending  to.     Tliis  must  liave  exceeded  the  previous 
111.    The  contributions  in  money  were  enormous,  but  of  jtheir 
d  amount  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  accurate  returju 
tho  J*rovincc  of  Soria,  in  J  8 10,  there  was  laid  a  contribit-r 
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tion  of  2,000,000  dollars.  On  tlic  Province  of  Valliulolid, 
100,000,000  reals,  or  .nnit  33,000,000  francs.  If  wc  take  the 
Province  of  Soria  to  c  anidte  Iho  proportion  for  the  otlior  parts  of 
the  kini{dom  possessed  by  the  enemy,  it  would  amount  to  above 
30,000,000  dollars,  annually,  or  about  20  millions  sterling;  niul 
for  five  years,  100  millions.  If  we  take  the  Province  of  Vallado- 
lid  as  the  scale,  it  would  amn  nt  to  nearly  three  times  the  sum; 
but  if, as  1  conceive,  the Pro\  of  Valladolid  is,  in  this  instance, 
put  for  the  kingdom  of  Lev  then  the  amount  would  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest,  be  very  nearly  the  same.  One  hundred 
millions  sterling,  may  therefore  be  taken  without  exaggeration 
as  the  amount  of  the  French  contributions  in  Spain,  oven  sup- 
posing that  they  levied  these  upon  the  scale  mentioned  onl? 
once  every  year.  But  it  is  more  probably  that  it  greatly  ex- 
ceeded this  sum.  The  private  plunder  was  enormons.  It  is  in 
vain  to  calculate  it.  Money,  plate,  jewels,  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  became  the  prey  of  jlhe  French  soldiery;  officers 
and  men,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  civil  ns  well  as  military, 
made  it  their  business.  I  have  heartl  British  officers  say,  that 
they  have  seen  in  the  knapsacks  of  some  of  the  IVendi  sol- 1 
diers  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  from  jfilOOO  to  £l5m)  >itcr- 
ling  in  money,  bullion,  plate,  and  jewels.  And  when  ve  rtcol- 1 
lect  what  an  army  France  for  many  years  had  in  Spain,  we  may 
be  satisfied  that  the  private  plunder  was  enormous. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  armies  cost  France  nothing;  and  I 

that  they  subsisted  on  the  countries  on  which  they  made  war.j 

They  made  it  a  boast  that  they  did  so;  and,  to  encourage  the  solj 

diers,  they  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased.    France  had  m- 

erally  300,000  men  of  one  description  or  other  in  Spain.*  '1  heirj 

pay  nlone  would  exceed  six  millions  sterling  per  annum;  flndl 

the  wiiole  military  establishment  could  not  be  maintained  atT 

less  than  20  or  25  millions  sterling;  which,  for  five  years,  is 

much  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  contributions  and  rcquisij 

tions  by  the  previous  calculation.     The  total  amount,  thereforej 

of  the  French  robbery  in  Spain  cannot  be  less  than  150  millioni 

sterling;  including  the  plunder  by  individuals,  and  independent 

of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  vlcstruction  of  property.   In  additioi| 

to  the  items  mentioned  in  the  tables,  the  following  are  a  ki 

particulars,  in  which  no  amount  is  state<l,  but  which  will  slie^ 

the  nature  of  the  system.     All  the  property  of  the  Inquisitionj 

amounting  to  many  millions  of  French  money,  was  seized,  anf 

sold  in  December,  1808.     At  Palencia,  August  1808,  all  thj 

])ublic  money,  the  plate  from  the  chapels,  private  plate,  and,i| 

(short,  all  the  wealth  of  the  people  were  taken.     Itio  Scco, 

the  same  year,  was  sacked  and  plundered.     All  the  estates  i 

•  In  the  Council  of  500,  June  19th,  1796,  Lucien  Bonaparte  stated*  th»tthe« 
pensp  of  each  soldier,  in  Um^  of  war,  was  at  ihat  time  e^ual  to  700  livres,  wnmll 
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those  who  remained  faitliful  to  Fenllnnml,  to  a  great  amount, 
were  confiscated  and  sold  in  1810;  and  all  the  Spanish  pro- 
perty at  Florence,  in  1808,  was  confiscated  for  thesanie  reason. 
Tana<5ona  was  pillaged,  and  then  destroyed  by  Suclict.  Other 
nlacos  shared  tl»e  same  fate.  To  enumerate  more  is  uinieces- 
siiry,  and  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work. 

1  shall  not  here  take  up  the  reader's  time  with  attemptincj  to 
rnumernte  the  innumeral^'''  contributions,  &c.  &c.  levied  at  dif- 


ferent times  over  all  tlip 
mcnsc,  but  refer  him  ' 
ed  under  different  hean  . 

Confiscations,  sei/ui 
were  the  next  objects 
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mums  duties  on  British  goods, 
.    .iich  rapacity.     This  system  was 
carrietl  to  a  dreadful  extent;  and  not  only  British  goods  but  all 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  so,  were  involved  in  one 
common  evil.     At  Leghorn,  in  1796,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  were  confiscated.    At  Salicetti,  to  the  va- 
lue of  350,000  piastres.    At  Embden  and  Antwerp,  January  and 
Feb.  IBO-t,  goods  were  seized  and  sold  to  the  value  of  5,900,000 
iivres.      In  Helvetia,   1806,  Oudinot  found  and   confiscated 
" mflWj/ millions"  (suppose  1 0,000,000 Iivres.)   At Leipsic,  1 806, 
according  to  the  15th  French  bulletin,  October  23d,  so  much 
British  goo<ls  were  found,  that  "  60  millions  francs  have  al- 
ready been  offered  for  them."  At  Leghorn,  September  5tb,  1 807, 
j;ood8  were  confiscated  and  sold,  worth  1 80,000  pieces  of  eight. 
Hamburgh,  December  18th,  1807,  paid  for  British  goods  seiz- 
«i,  16,000,000  francs.     According  to  the  Moniteur,  December 
25th,  1810,  at  Koningsberg  210  vessels,   150  of  which  were 
loaded,  were  seized,  confiscated,  and  sold,  their  cargoes  worth 
30,000,000  francs;  and  an  equal  amount  in  the  other  ports 
belonging  to  Prussia.     We  certainly  much  underrate  the  a- 
mount  seized  at  the  same  time  in  all  other  ports  of  the  Contin- 
ent at  an  equal  sum,  or  60,000,000  francs.     The  enormous  du- 
ty of  SO  per  cent,  on  all  colonial  produce,  was  calculated  would 
reduce  on  the  Continent  j£9,000,000  sterling;  and  the  mono- 
ly  of  colonial  produce  yielded  France,   from  1807,   fully 
00,000,000  francs  per  annum. 

Next  came  the  delirious  measures  of  the  burning  decrees. 

fall  the  villanous  and  distracted  proceedings  that  were  ever 

latched  in  the  brain  of  tyranny,  these  were  certainly  the  most 

ious,  unjust,  and  absurd.     The  ^^roperty  destroyed  under 

em  was  prodigious.     The  Moniteur,  above  quoted,  calculat- 

the  amount  in  the  ports  of  Prussia,  December,  18 10,  which 

'ere  to  be  burnt,  at  10,000,000  francs;  and  as  this  system  ex- 

ided  with  unmitigated  severity  throughout  .ill  the  French  do- 

linions,  90,000,000  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  allow  for  the 

in  this  manner.     At  Frankfort  alone,  December  4tli,  1810, 

Wany  millions"  in  value  \fexQ  burnt. 
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Louisiana  was  taken  from  Spain,  and  sold  to  America  for 
4,000,000  dollars.  Under  the  Rambouillet  and  other  decrees. 
Trance  seized  and  sold  Americun  property  to  the  amount  of 
i£5,000,000  sterling.  Many  vessels  and  cargoes  were  seized 
and  sold  under  various  other  pretences.  The  amount  I  can- 
not accurately  ascertain.  In  1809,  in  a  few  months,  I  find  ir 
•>tated  at  467,000  dollars,  and  altogether  it  was  a  much  greater 
tium. 

The  secret  Journal,  already  quoted,  and  circulated  at  Paris,cal- 
culated  that  Mecklenburgh  paid,  annually,  to  France,  1,500,000 
}ivres.  Hesse,  annually,  6,000,<  00  livres.  Brunswiek,  annu- 
ally, 1,500,000  livres;  and  Saxony,  annually,  4,000,000  livres; 
besides  18,000,000,  annually,  from  the  Northern  Imperial  ci> 
ties,  in  loans,  contributions,  and  requisitions. 

JDuring  the  year  1812,   Prussia  must  have  suffered  prodigi- 
ously.     For  a  year  and  a  half  preceding,  immense  bodies  ot 
French  troops  were  scattered  over  that  country,  and  lor  seve- 
ral months  before  the  Russian  campaign,  500,000  men  were 
supplied  with  every  thing.     According  to  the  manifesto  of  tW 
King  of  Prussia,  France  took  no  fewer  than  70,000  horses  and,  f 
:;^0,000  carriages  from  the  inhabitants,  without  any  payment  j 
whatever.     She  also  owed  the  Prussian  Government  94  mil- 
lions francs  for  supplies  furnished,  but  which  she  would  not| 
pay.    In  Dantzic  the  requisitions  in  grain  and  clothing  amount- 
<>d,  during  1812,  to  25  millions  francs.     In  othei-  places  it  wa$| 
equally  great.     The  sum  altogether  was  inconceivable. 

In  the  Russian  dominions  tlie  amount  was  less  than  manvl 
country  in  Europe.  A  dismal  solitude  met  the  invaders  step,j 
;>nd  placed  his  wonted  pursiii*.  beyond  his  grasp,  ^till,  liow- 
«;verf  he  obtained  a  considerable  sum^  Xw  the  province  otj 
I'ourland  he  levied  about  12,000,000  francs|  and  if  we  allonj 
28,000,000  more  as  the  amount  which  he  obtained  in  the  Go- 1 
\ernments  of  Witepsk,  Polotsk,  Smolensko,  and  in  tl*e  advancej 
to  and  occupation  of  Moscow^  we,  perhaps,  a^e  not  f^r  from  the! 
truth.  These  sums  make  40,000,000  francs,  ^nd  tb^  plunderj 
must  have  far  exceeded  that  sum.    In  this  I  dp  not  iiUclude  thej 

Jiillage  and  plunder  of  Moscow,  &c.  as  I  class  that  under  the 
jead  of  the  destruction  of  property.     At  Wilepzk  a  magazinft 
of  salt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  which  Bonaparte  yfllu*! 
ed  at  15,000,000  francs. 

The  dreadful  campaign  of  1813,  which  put  ftn  end  to  French 
tyranny  and  oppression  in  Europe,  was  indiscribably  gnllinf;,j 
destructive  and  oppressive.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate 
it,  but  the  subsequent  accounts  will  convince  the  most  thoiighH 
less,  of  the  prodigious  amount.  Near  700,000  Frenchmen,  ni«r 
others  in  the  service  of  France,  and  all  their  necessary  appcnda 
lor  wa  r^  were  to  be  supporteil  in  Gei'JPuny  an<l  l'®'^'   ^^  ^^  *' ""' 
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cree  I  *''*'  '^*^  French  army  really  required,  bat  what  they  also  wast- 
int  oi"  I  «^>^vh^*'''*  swells  the  enormous  amount.  According  to  the  re- 
•  1  H  ports  o^  the  Committee  for  the  German  sufferers,  in  that  part  of 
I  can-  I  '^^^^  '^''^'^''^)  occupied  by  the  enemy,  during  the  armistice  alone, 
find  it  I  ''^  levied  in  ordinary  requisitions,  besides  plunder,  viz. 

^          ^  Money,  rix-dollar9..>,.. 589,741 

^jj  j,jj|.  ™  In  cloth,  linen,  wine,  &c.  do 2,336,54:6 

.00*  q'^^  H  In  quartering  upon  the  inhabitants, 

annual    at  a  moderate  calculation 4,068,787 

[)  livrcs- 1  ^"  whctit,  rye,  barley  and  oats 1,524,054  Berlin  Scheffd 

,p^-,jj\  ci' ■  In  l'ot«t»cs 94,800         do. 

Inspirits » 27,788         do. 

^Q^;„;.  H  In  Hay  and  Straw 1,254,715  Rix-doHars. 

for  seve- B  ^°"^   12,333;    Oxen   16,025;  Milch  cows  43,681;  Heifers 

ncn  were  ■ '^'024;    sheep    167,434;     amounting    altogether,   to    nearly 

to  of  tl»H^'3»^^'^^  sterling.     This  was  trifling  however,  to  what  Sax- 

orsesandH''"y  ™"*'^  ^^^^  suffered,  according  to  these  reports  already 

_j^^„(H()iioted.    At  Ratziburgh,  besides  immense  contributions  and 

u  9i  tniul^^^^*'*^'""^  during  1812,  and  beginning  of  this  year,  the  whole 

vculd  notl''*^^^^ '^'^^^  ^''*^'^' P'*"^'^^'^^)  ^'^^^   10,000  head  of  cattle  were 

^j^(,mjt.H  consumed  or  carried  away.     The  farmers,  in  order  to  cultivate 

'      ^^  ^.j^^HtheiV  fields,  bought  their  own  horses  again  from  the  French, 

■  mdwere  again  plundered  of  them.     Liibeck  had  always  10,000 

an  inanvH^''^"cli  troops,  to  maintain  at  its  own  expense. — The  country 

dors  steptH*'''*''""^  Hamburgh,  was  plundered  by  French  soldiers,  in 

still  liow-H'"'*^^'*  to  supply  that  place  with  provisions  for  9  months.     At 

ovince  olBl^'''*<l<-'n>  niany  a  Housekeeper,  though  he  could  scarcely  pro- 

we  dIIowH'^"'^^^  provisions  tor  his  own  tamily,  had  20  and  SO  men  quar- 

1  the  Go'H'^''^^  OH  l>i<n.     During  a  truce  of  10  weeks,  that  city  and  the 

c  advancel^^lji^ccnt  country  was  obliged  to  support  a  French  force,  con- 

r  from  tWB'*"'''«ted  there,  about  200,000  men.    For  8  weeks  after  the  re- 

e  ulundeTH'^W'^l  of  hostilities,  this  place  had  to  support  an  equal  number, 

elude  tbeB'xder  accumulating  difficulties  and  distress.    The  French  force 

under  tliel'"  ^i^xoiiy^  at  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  was  at  least  400,000 

magazi^^H"'"' ""^  if  these  required  the  same  expense  as  we  have  seen, 

barte  volu'W'^  forces  in  lower  Silesia  did  during  the  armistice,  which  was 

Ir  Hnnly  90,OoO  strong;  and  which,  considering  every  CTcumstance, 

to  TrenchV^y  "0  doubt  did,  if  not  much  greater,  the  total  amount  of  loss 

Iv  flalli>'K<B'*^""^'^  '"  ^''"^  P***^'  **^  Germany,  down  till  the  battles  of 

o  estitnat«H^'P^ic«  would  amount  to  15  millions  sterling.     When  we  come 

t  thougli'^B^'^''^^  t^'®  horrible  distress  which  overspread  these  coun- 

bn)cn,  aK^V''^ '^"^^  so  populous  nnd  prosperous*  we  shall  find,  that  this 

nnenda|{«B'''^*  great  as  it  is,  is  not  exaggerated;  and  which,  after  all,  does 

It  vftSUOt^P^tttKe  in  the  destruction  ot  property — besides  other  requisi- 

^^ns,  Lcipsic  from  the  2d  Mayi  to  the  19th  Oct.  was  obliged  to 
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pay  30,000  dollars  weekly^  towards  the  expenses  of  the  French 
HospttaLH,  crowded  to  excess,  and  unable  to  contain  liuU'tiip 
miserable  patients.  In  Germany  therefore,  and  Italy  tor  this 
year,  the  expense  must  have  exceeded  20  millions  sterlimr. 

In  tlie  numerous  towns  besief^ed,  the  contributions  and  re- 
quisitions were  enormous.      Hamburgh,    a    contribution  of 
48,000,000  francs;  requisitions  to  more  than  40,000,000  francs 
the  money  in  the  bank  19,000,000  francs.     The  country  plun- 
dered all  round  for  provisions:  immensemugazincs  and  supplies 
laid  in  at  the  expense  of  the  people;  oil  these  were  at'terwarcJ!. 
seized  by  Davoust — 50,000  inhabitants  driven  from  the  towns; 
and  the  property  of  those  which  had  any,  divided  amongst  the 
u.Miers.     ''"hese  things  amount  to  an  amazing  sum.    Stettin 
had  paid  in  money  10,000,000  francs,  and  in  re(]uisitions  of] 
provisions,  &c.  &c.  about  14,000,000  francs.     Allowing  wotukc  i 
•;9tettin  as  a  criterion,  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  wliut  other 
places,  held  by  French  garrisons,  would  have  to  pay,  and  which 
we  may  safely  do,  as  few  were  smaller  than  it,  and  the  greater  I 
part  double  and  even  treble  its  size  in  population,  wealth,  and 
the  number   of  the  garrisons;   the    principal  worth  noticiixr 
are  Dantzic,  Dresden,  Modlin,  Zamocsc,  Zentochan,  Glogaii, 
Kustrin,  Thorn,  Wittenberg,  Torgau,  Magdeburgli,  lirturtJ 
Mentz,  Huningucn,  Antwerp,  Bcrgcn-op-Zooui,  Walchcrcii, 
Venice,  Mantua,  Alexandria,  besides  many  other  places,  the  I 
amount  would  be   432,000,000  francs,  besides  destruction  ot j 
property.     In  Thorn,  the  amount  during  the  last  5  years,  till 
1812,  is  estimated  at  1,5        00  rix  dollars.     I  must  aUoob- 
tierve,  that  I  do  not  here        ade  any  of  the  Spanish  tbrtifiedj 
towns,  nor  those  of  any  country,  .previous  to  1807— but  that  I 
must  also  have  bet'  i  great,  particularly  in  Italy  during  180!).  1 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  this  horriblel 
system,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  embody  into  tables  more  parti-f 
cular  details  of  each.     Many  particulars,  however,  it  is  obvious,| 
arc  still  wunting,  as  some  of  these  were  frequently  passed  over 
in  tlie  translations  from  the  French  and  foreign  journals;  and 
the  documents  containing  many  others  have  not  fallen  into  mn 
hands.     Enough,  however  is  given  to  convince  the  reader  u| 
the  terrible  extent  of  this  iniquitous  and  galling  system,  which 
has  robbed  the  population  of  the  fairest  quarter  of  the  world  ol 
all  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  their  forefathers,  and  of  all  theifl 
own  toils  and  labours  during  the  last  25  years.     There  mud 
and  will  be  a  day  of  retribution  for  all  this;  no  nation  that  even 
acted  in  this  manner  has  ever  escaped  from  the  fearful  coiisej 
quences  of  her  own  injustice)  and  of  having  her  own  conduci 
and  actioon  retaliated  upon  her  guilty  head. 


TABLES  OF  FRENCH 

CONTRIBUTIONS,  &c.  &c. 

IX  EUROPE,  FROM  1792, 


Countries  from  Fraiicc  to  the  Rhine. 

nethp:rlands. 

CoHViNiioN,  Feb.  S4th,  1795  National  domains,  and  other  im- 
moveable property,  confiscated  (see  also  Council  of  500,  Jan- 
uary 1 5th,  1796.)  'M.  ««  M  %«  ««,  ««. 
Contributions  in  specie,  received  to  date  «v  'm, 
Do.  do.  due  1 0th  February  ««  -^ 
Granaries  and  Ward  juscs  at  Ostcnd  ««  '»'  •«* 
Sales  of  wood,  for  fuel,  produced  knorc  than           -v^             -»«■ 

OiBEa  AuTuoHiTies — Requisitions  in  clotliing  and  provisions  to 
date  ^>  "vv  ■««  -^^  <v«  *% 

Qo.  in  Jewels,  plate,  &c.  .^^p  ««  -m. 

Forced  loan  **■*»■«.*%■»% 

Patent  rights  %^  ^^t.  •»«  -^-v  'w 

Trees  cut  for  ship-building,  till  1797,  viz.  1,500,000  ** 

Money  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Government        -v^        '«.% 
One  20th  of  uil  the  horses         ««     ^ 
One  ninth  of  the  harvest  of  1 794     >  uncertain. 
Paintings,  &c.  &c.  ->^     J 

I  CoVMCiL  of  600,  August  5th,  1 796.  Monasteries  in  Belgium  de- 
creed to  be  sold,  value,  not  including  books,  church  plate,  and 
other  ornaments        .m.  'm  ««  -w 

I  CoNVENiiuN,  January  2Cth,  1793,  Diimourier  drew  from  Belgi- 
um from  the  Ecclesiastical  bodies,  &c.  40,000,000  French 
Ecus,  equal  to  64,000,000  florins,  BrabaiU        ««  -^ 

jCoiiTiNiioti,  Nov.  1st,  1 793,  Menin  and  its  environs  <** 

Jj^kfolloxdng  account  from  the  French  Journals  s  tuill 
serve  to  give  us  some  idea  how  the  preceding  sums 
'are  levied. 


Bkussels,  first  Contribution  'm 

Do.  I'd,  do      and  penalties 

MoNs,  Aristocrats  and  Monks        -^ 
Do,    Abbeys  and  Priories  •' 


5,000,000 
4,8.50,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


CartyforMiard, 


5,500,000,000 
36,000,000 
47,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 

300,000,000 

100,000,000 

50,000,000 

25,000,000 

720,000,000 

20,000,000 


^   1,200,000,000 


140,000,000 
10,000,000 


5y 


c,io8,ooo,ooe 
29 


n  m 


■■»si 
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MoKS,  Gifts  *«.**♦*■»* 

Do.    40,0()0  rations  bread  daily 

Do.     20,000  quintals  corn  'v%  «« 

Do.     20.000  do.     do.  From  cdnntry  round 
Besides  an  immense  quantity  of  ojher  tliing<i, 
Jh'puly  Laurent's  Letter,  2\iit,  Metildnr,  ^c 


JBrought  forward, 
•M         2,000,000 


6i  108,000,000 


Guest,  Contribution 

^^ 

•»*             •»* 

7,000,000  flor. 

Cambrav,  May  27th,  1794, 

Contribution 

6,000,000  do. 

Lou  VAIN,  money 

^^ 

**            ^^ 

2,000,000  liv. 

Do.  cattle      ■«. 

»» 

»*            8,000 

Do.  pairs  boots 

%« 

10,000 

Malines,  money 

^^ 

%%.                 ** 

1,500,000  liv. 

Do.  hats 

** 

**          10,000 

-■ 

Do.  pairs  shoes 

«^ 

■v»          10,000 

Antwerp,  nione^ 

^.* 

'««>                    ^^ 

10,000,000 

Ami  oenalties  of  100,000  Ihnresper  day  forfeited. 
Nami'r,  Rations  of  bread  ■«•         12,000 

Do.         do.  forage  ■»*  400 

Do.         blankets        **         ■»*  1,400 

Do.        matresses     •»*        ■»*  1,400 

Several  hundred  pieces  linen,  several  do.     do,     of  cloth,  a 
vast  quantity  of  hardware,  old  lead,  tin,  brass,-  iron,  &c. 
from  every  place. 
OsTK  so,  money  *»  •»*■  **    '     2,000,000  guilder) 

Bruges,  for  revolt,  money  ■»*  **         4,000,000     do. 

Leioc,  2d  Contribution,  money,  &c.  &c.  &c.       1,000,000  livrcs. 


'  6,168,000,()n(»J 

or  £'210,i25m\ 

Other  Countries  from  France  to  the  Rhine,  till 
ApriU    1795. 

Fkankfort,  by  General  Cu^tine,  see  trial  of  Gen.  Custinc,  1792, 

1,000,000  tlorinu        ■»».■«.  »..  ««  .»« 

Spires,  do.  October,  money  -»  ..■»  ««  .v« 

Do,  do.     Benedictine  monks        -%'>.  «'>.  t.'i. 

Do.  do.     Clergy,  Sjiires  as  individuals,        '»■  '»«. 

Do.  «lo.     CluipttT  and  Clergy,  of  do.  ■»«•  ■»» 

Bishopric  AND  Clergy  OF  Wok jis  «.■«.  ■»■«.  ■»•» 

J)o.         do.         Sacks  of  flour  < 

Do.         do.         Barley  and  oats         '< 

Do  do.         Trusses  of  hay  *- 

Lkioe,  Clergy  of,  money  ■.«•  »» 

Crevki.,  ■»*  •**  •»■«■         ■»■« 

Duke  o'^Wurtemberg's  property  ■»* 

Dutcby  of  Cleves,  December  1792  Contribution,  ■»* 

i  __  by  Lauiorlierre  ■»•»  ■»****» 

From  middle  of  1793,  till  April  179.5. 


sn'2 

V2,^2G 

1,927,  &c  as  much 
100,(KX)  florins  7 
300,000    do.     i 


3,500,0 
300,0 
400,(X 
l'-'9,00(J 
I50,f 

1,200,0 


1,200,0 

712,C 

i 

2,000,C 


Leiok,  Contributions 

Do.  Impositions  on  52  merchants,  at 
500  florins,  each  ■»*  •*  ** 
Do.  do.  upon  Custom-house  «« 
Do.  do.  Coffee  100,000  lbs.  -«.. 
Do.        lioavcs  sugar,  100,000         'm. 


W^.. . 


**         3,190,000  florins 


26,000  do. 

2O,00O  do. 

75,000  do. 

580,000  do. 


3,891,000 

Carryforward, 


Utar.,  Si 

Do,        V 

into  Prai 

hl\  LA  ChapeLI 

Do. 

Ji'LiiRs  AND  Liu 
Do. 

CotooKE,  Elector 
Do. 

CoiocNE,  Imperil 
Do.  do 

Do.        do.  J 
Do.        do.  I 

Saasiruck,  countr 
Do.  do. 

I  ClEVES  AKD  MecB^ 
I  ImtS  AKD  COBLBJ 

Do.  do. 

\lmts,  Electorate \ 
9th,  1794. 

OUEBSHEIJI  ANli  CSR 

Do. 

V 

IFHANKENTHAL,  80,0 
jSlMMEIlN,  ;)0C 

jBlVBKN,  140^Q 

|Off«IHEIM,      1J0,C 

|T«tVEs,  in  money 
4000  pairs  shoe.s.) 
immense  amoif 
,-    ^-  Conti^ 

Iflux  I'oKTs,  fine  on, 

D*  Hequ^ 

»"«rs,  Dec.  1 793.  Cii 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


do.     i( 
do.     6C 
do.     50,J 
tlo.     50,f 
do.     70 1 

<J".  C,0( 

•lo.  6,C 

«lo.  30,(j 

rf«.  Old 

tJo.  Coil 


')fi'M\ 


^,  Bishopric  o/; 


000 


00,000 


6,IC8,000,()(X»I 
£'270,425,000 


3,I)00,( 
300,0 
400,(X 
129,00(1 
I50,f 
1,200,0 


1,200,0 
7l2f 

80,0 

2,000,( 


LiEOE,  Sugar  camly,  150,000  ■»»■ 

Po,         Various  eflects,  carried  away 

into  France        %«  'w  -m. 


Brought  forward, 
3,891,000 
112,J00  do. 

1,200,000  do. 


Aix  LA  Chapklle,  city  and  territory  of,  money     8,000,000  florins 
1)0.  ^.,  Requisitions  3,500,000 


JcLiixs  AND  LiHBUBOH,  country  of,  money 
J)o.  do.  Itequisitions 

Cologne,  Electorate  of,  money 

Do.  do.  Requisitions 


12,000.000  florins 
7,000,000     do. 


12,000,000     do. 
2,jOO,000     do. 


Cologne,  Imperial  city  of,  money,  &c.  2,600,000  do. 

Do.  do.     ammunition  carried  off  400,000  do. 

Do.        do.  library,  drawings,  engravings,  &c.  100,000  do. 

Do.        do.  lodging  troopB         ««        '>«         57(>,000  do. 


Saabbruck,  country  of,  money         -»*        •v*  420,000    do. 

Do.  do.     Requisitions  from  Far  ncrs     370,000    do. 


Cleves  and  Meubs,  money,  &c.        ««• 

I  Tkkves  and  Coblentz,  money        •■«. 
Do.  do.     Requisitions      «« 


230,000     do. 


2,.300  000     do. 
760,000     do. 


I  Tkeves,  Electorate  of,  Bourbottc's  leUer  to  Cowention,  August 
I  9th,  1794.        ■»*•»*■»*■»*■«,*».         ** 

I  OcERSHEisi  and  GERMtasiiEiM,  Bailliewicks,moncy,  4,000,000  flor. 
Do,  do.  Requisitions  21 0,000  du. 

IFianeentiial,  80,000  florins,  Kirchberg,  70,000  150,000  do. 

ISisiMERN,  90,000  do.     Krkutznach,  100,000  190,000  do. 

Ibingkn,  140,000  do,     A  LZEV,  116,000  256,000  do. 

lOpPENUEm,     110,000  do.     other  places,  300,000  410,000  do. 


IThvks,  in  money       ■»»•        »*■»»         »^        •».>.**         *^ 

4000  pairs  shoes  and  4000  pairs  boots,  and  merchandise  to  an 

immense  amount,  suppose 
Do.  Contributions    »* 

iDu'xroNTS,  fine  on,  December,  1793 
Du.  Requisitions  «« 


6,000,000  florins 
2,000,000    do. 
470,000    do. 


S),6ili< 


Bn«Es,  Dec.  1793,  Custom  hous^  spoil         *»^  ■«  *» 

'     Do.        do.     100,000  pitchers  of  wine 

Do.        do.     6000  wax  candles 

Do.        do.     30,000  cwt  forage 

Do.        do.     50,000  loaves  bread 

Do.        do.     70  tons,  flour 

Do         du.    6,(XX)  sacks  oats 

Do.        do,     6,000  do.  dried  vegetables 

Do.        do.    30,000  blankets 

Do,        do.     Old  bells,  metal,  &c.  &c.  together 

Do.        do.     Contributions       »*        -«*        600,000  florins 

Do,  Bishopric  of,  contributions  and  damages,  1,000,000  do. 


Caivi/forwmd, 


9,671,000 

10,760.000 
21,300,000 
39,800,000 
30,151,000 

7,309,500 

1,709,000 
483,000 

6,426,000 
4,000,000 

g,84i,oeo 


2,112,000 
4,500,000 

1,000,000 


17,787,000 
1,000,000 


l.OOO/XX) 

3,3(;0,000 
171,209,500 


k¥ 


m\ 


m 
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WoKMs,  Contributions,  and  damages, 


Brought  forward, 
M.  600,000 


BiscHWEiLLER,  25,000  florins,  Zabdrn,  35,000  flor. 
Dkttweiller,  25,000  do.        other  places,  300,000 


60,000 
325,000 


Worms,  Contributions,    «« 
Po.         Requisitions 


*«         ««■         2,000,000  florins 
««        ««         1000  pairs  breeches 
1000  da  stockings 
1000  do.  shues 
Fbankenthai,  January,  1794,  Contribution,  75,000  florins 

Retjuisitions        ««.  3,000  loaves  and  500  blankets  daily 

5000  shirU 


171,209,500 
1.260,000 


808,000 
4,400,000 


15,000 
162,500 


GsRMERSHEiBi,  February  1794,  Contribution 
Kirciieih  UoLENnER,  Jan.  6tb,  1 794,  do. 
Bercheh,  Sept.  27tb,  1794,  Requisition 


700  pairs  shoes 
3500  do.  sheets. 
3,000,000  florins. 
90,000  do. 
6,000  pairs  shoes. 
8,000  do.  stockings 
8,000  shirts.  * 
7,000,000  florins. 


Bois  IE  Due,  Oct.  1 794,  Contribution 

Requisitions,  immense,  "  every  thing," 
}7cwsTADT,  by  General  Hoche, 


150,000 

6.600,000 

198,000 


200,000 
M.000,000 


Do. 
Do. 
.     Do. 

Do.  Bailliowick 

Creveld,  10th  Oct  1794,  lbs.  of  bread 

Do.  rations  hay,  of  150  lbs, 

"JOo,  bushels  of  barley 

Do.  tons  of  brandy 

Do,  oxen  ^^ 

Do.  waggons  ** 

The  French  Commissioners,  witli  tlio  armies  of  the 


1 0,000  p^rs  breeches. 

10,000  waistcoats. 

10,000  coats. 

20,000  sliirts,  &c.  together  worth 


36,000 
8,000 
4,000 
12 
150 
0 
Rhine,  and 


77o,ono 

400,000 


660,000| 


Moselle,  on  the  25th  Feb.  1794,  exacted  from  the  conquered 
countries,  tlie  following  supplies  to  be  ready  in  6  weeks,  from 
that  date. 


20,000  pairs  bootb 

190,000  shirts 

100,000  haU 
25,000  pairs  pantaloons 
25,000  great  coats 


47,000  suits  of  clothes 
52,000  waistcoats 
1 00.000  pairs  breeches 
134,000  pairs  stockings 
300,000  pairs  shoes 
Tlie  value  of  tlie  abovf,  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  prcvi- 
cus  sums. 

To  the  above  is  to  lie  added,  wood,  iron,  pewter,  lead,  copper, 
plate,  cloth,  and  the  property  of  the  Emigiants,  'calculated  about 
30,000,000  florins         »*  **  **  ■«.  ■»*  63,000,0 

And  the  loss  by  assignats  in  these  departments        'v«  m,  63,000,(1 

Subsequent  to  April,  1 795. 

May,  1795,  Clergy  on  West  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  8,000,000  florins  16,000,0 

July,  1 795,  a  new  Contribution  on  the  conquered  countries,  be« 

tween  the  Maese  and  the  Rhine  ««««.««  30,000,01 

DussEiDOBF,  Sept.  24th,  1795,  money  »*«*»%  80O,0( 

Do.  do.        wheat  10,000  quintals 

■^:      Do.  do.        barley  8,000    do. 

Carry  forward,  37J,655|0 


'  DiusztDORF,  Sep 
Do. 
Do. 

'  COIOGKX,    Augus 

lieu  of  2,000 
Ho.    Octobf 


Da 

I  Id  1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 


Nov 
Contrib 
da 
do. 
da 


Prussian  Provinces 
I  WisEL,  April  23d, 
Do.  I 

Do.  , 

l?iiris,JaR.  4th,  17< 


I  To  procure  peace  in 

I  £y  Treaty  of  peace 

Forced  loan,  A 

Pay  and  maintaina 

monthly  for  19  ye 

CoMHiBiTTioNs,  mon 

fiiQtJisiTioNs,  ration: 

I)o-        rations 


Do, 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 


pairs  sb 
pairs  be 
cioth  c( 
da  wai 
P«ira» 
coarse  i 
shirts 
hats 
oxen 


[And  idMut  this  time, 
{Hagde,  Oct.  1796,  ( 
I  French  Conventiok 
I  Dutch  and  French  Jc 
I'  t'/«ce  of  Holland  a 
[Paws,  Nov.  25th,  17 
J  20,000,000  florir 
I  In  Dec.  1802,  thelo 
Feb.  1804,  Contri 
Nov.  1804,  a  loan 
IJloneyseizedby  Ver 


•  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
IJieeyeoftheConstil 
Iwrnishcd  by  the  ?« 

[""y.  at  257,515,C 

.  ♦  Hague,  August 
MilUmeatpc' 
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Brought  forward, 
DmsitDOsr,  Sept  24tli,  1795,  rye  1 0,000    quintals. 

Do.  do.        sheep  600 

Do.  do.        cattle  500  &c..&c.  worth 

Cologne,  August  26th,  8000  lbs.  meat,  for  French  army,  and  in 
lieu  of  2,000,000  livres.  Clergy  to  maintain  5000  men  «« 

Do.     October  31st,  money  «%  ^  ««,         «« 

Do.         November  6th        «««««««« 
Id  1796)  Contributions  on  these  departments  ■**  -^ 

1797,  do.  do.        ««.        ««  -M  «« 

1798,  do.  da         v«        «»  ««  .v» 

1799,  do.  do.         «k        «»  ««  *« 
Prussian  Provinces,  West  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  furnish 

Wesel,  April  23d,  1795,  wheat  15,000  quintals 

Do.  do.        barley  15,000    do. 

Da  do.      oats  &  meal  22,000    do.         together 

Paris,  Jan.  4th,  1797,  between  Maese  and  Rhine  countries,  4,000,000 


573,633,00* 


800,009 

2,000,009 

76,000 

30,000 

9,000,000 

14,000,000 

11,000,000 

9,000,00* 


1,300,000 
8,000,000 


Total 


HOLLAND. 

I  To  procure  peace  in  1795,  money  100,000,000  guilders 
By  Treaty  of  peace  f         ■»*»***  ** 

Forced  loan,  August  1 5th,  1795  ««  'v» 

I  Pay  and  maintainance  of  25,000  men,  about  1   million  florins, 

monthly  for  19  years  J  ■**  ** 

CoNTRiBnTioNs,  money,  v«.  -^  ««        36,000^000 

BcQuisnioNS,  rations  hay,  at  1 5  lbs.  heavy  weight,  5  millions 


or 


•428,839,000 
*.  18,766,607 


210,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,009 


■^         499,200,000 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


rations  straw  at  10  lbs 
pairs  shoes        ««        ««. 
pairs  boots        -^        «« 
cioth  coats        'M.        *« 
da  waistcoats  *« 

pairs,  stocking  breeches 
coarse  linen  trowsers 
shirts  -^  'M 

hats  ««  «< 

oxen  •.*  ■« 


200,000 

150,000      ..     ,  ,1 

20,000 

20,000  '  ,    ; 

20,000 
40,000 
150,000  .  , 

200,000  ■,      .;, 

•  50,000 

12,000 
altogether  worth  58,000,000  74,000,00« 

[  And  ri)0Ut  this  time,  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  all  property  for  France 
iHaqqe,  Oct.  1796,  Government  sent  Gen.  Bournonville  -^  1,260,000 

French  Conventiok,  Oct.  Sth,  1796,  a  loan  of  -^^  «*         100,000,000 

Dutch  and  French  Journals,  April  1 797,  levied  by  French  on  Pro- 
l»  vince  of  Holland  alone  last  year,  61,758,751  florinsM^»^>«««««^         129,693,335 
Paris,  Nov.  25th,  1797,  an  extraordinary  impost,  to  create  a  navy 

20,000,000  florins,  but  would  cost  .m.  .m,  ««,        84,000,odb 

I  Id  Dec.  1802,  the  loan  to  France  for  1803,  was  80  millions  florins         168,000,000 
Feb.  1804,  Contributions  of  40,000,000  do.  -*«  ««.  84,000,000 

Nov.  1 804,  a  loan  from  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  to  France  33,000,000 

[Money  seized  by  Verbeuil,  5,000,000  ducats  ■»«.««*«  30,000,000 

Carry  forward,  1,613,153,335 

*  Aix  la  Chapelle,  April  1 795.  "  The  Journal  de  Speculatcur,  published  under 
Itheeyeof  the  Constituted  Authority,  estimates  the  money,  clotlies,  and  provisions 
Ifurnishcd  by  the  Provinces,  between  the  Maese  and  the  Rhine,  unto  the  French 
|inny,  at  257,515,000  Uvrcs— to  that  date. 

f  Batavian  Convention,  Aug.  8tb,  1/98. 

)  Hague,  August  21st,  1795,  pay  of  French  troops,  fixed  at  S  stivers  l^lbs. 
Ibcad,  \  lb.  meat  per  day.    Convention,  Aug.  18th,  1798,  yearly,  9,679,835. 


I* 


yi2 


■   '  -  Brought  forward, 

1 808,  a  fresh  Contribution         «»  ««  '»«.«««« 

Do.     in  March,  a  forced  loan  of  30,000,000  guilden,  afterwards 

reduced  by  Louis,  Nov.  25th,  1 808,  to  20  miUions     ««        «« 

April  3d,  1800,  loan  of  I O  or  12  millions,  fVom  Merchants,  com- 

muttd  uy  Bonapartu's  letter  to  6  millions  from  Government 


Total, 


1.613,1S3,KJ 
100.000,000 

44,000,000 

C.OOO,000 

lt"')3,153,3ui 
or  .f.77,138,iiJ5 


GERMANY. 


•-,.H   .!^a7f 


IVis  Papers,  July  28th,  1  T;)G,  official.  • 

Frankfort,  1st  Contribution,  money  «« 

$     Do.  Requisitions  ««        '>«. 

Do.        2d  Contribution,  by  Duffreton 
Da        2000  oxen,  &c.  &c  worth 

Besides  1 1  cart  loads  private  property,  carried  off 

Bl4CK  Forkst,  depredations  in  it  equal  to  many  millions,  finest  trees 
cut  down,  &c.  Fribourg,  Aug.  ni\\  «'v  ««.  -v*. 

Neostadt,  Contribution  money  ««         «» 

DuKK  or  WcRTXMBERO,  Joly,  1796 

Do.  To  pay  for  suspension  of  hostilities 

''       Do.  4000  horses,  2000  oxen,  provisions, 

&C.&C.  to  Moreau,  July  17th,  1797         ■«. 
Do.  Treaty  of  Peace  »*  ** 

Baoen,  Treaty,  July  25th,  1796,  official. 

Do.  Contribution,  money  ««^  *» 

Do.  Uequisitions,  horses  (400  draught)  *< 

Do.  quintals  grain,  2-3ds  wheat  ««         « 

Do.  sacks  oats,  of  1 2  bushels  each  «%         '> 

Do.  quintals,  hay  «'>'  'm,         « 

Do.  pairs  shoes  «^  ^'t.         'm.        -» 

Do.  oxen  »*        **  »»■»*■• 

Circle  of  Swabia,  1 796,  money  in  2  months 
Horses,  ^one-half  draught  and  one  half  cavalry) 
Do.  Chaise  do.  'w  ^^^  «< 

Oxen  »*  »*  »v  %. 

Quintals  Wheat  ««  ««  «« 

Do.  Rye  **»»,»*  «^ 

Sacks  of  oats,  1 2  bushels  ««  «>. 

Quintals  hay  «««««. 

Pairs  shoes  'vk  v«  ««  ^ 

Money  from  the  abbeys  and  the  bench         ««. 

Paris,  August  12(A,    1796.     Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Swabia  have  already  yielded  the  Repub- 
lic in  money,  &c.  -m.  '^  .^ 
And    tlie    army    of   the    Sombre,    and   the 
>'      Meuse,  have  sent            **              «» 


10,000,000 


8,300,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


7,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 
12,000,000 


2,000,000 

1000 

2,8000 

2000 

50,000 

24,000 

500 

12,000,000 

8000 

400 

5000 

100,000 

50,000 

100,000  at  H4  fVaocs. 

150 

100^000 

7,000,000 


55,000,000 


i2,ooo,ooa 


Circle  of  FranconiOf  1796,  French  accounts. 


Contributions,  money         'v«  ««. 

Requisitions  'v..  ««.         *« 

Do.  horses,  2000 

Fresh  Levy  by  Commissary  Dufiretun 


6,000,000 
20,008,000 

2,000,000 
Cayry  forward,  10,000,(1 


(^ntributions,  mo 
Jtaquisitious,  300 1 
Do.        dragi 
Do.        quini 
Do.        do. 
Da        do. 
Do.        paim 
Do.        do. 
Do.        ells  01 
Do.        chosei 
Moreau's 
I  The  Paris  Journal,  J 
tribuUonsand  Re 


I  CiTT  AND  Bishopric 
Tio.        do. 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


I  Contribution,  money 
I  fiiquisitlons,  gallons 
Do.        lbs.  mea 


Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 


lbs.  oats 
Ihs.  hay 
pairs  she 
do.  boot 
gaiters 
shirts 
horses 


vinegar,  Ac.  &< 
iCountry  between  the  J 
I         and  the  requisi 
■Bishopric  of  Fulda 
I  Do.        Canonryc 
ICily  and  Bishopric  of 

J         10,000,000. 

iDo.        *»  ^ 

[LanJgrave  of  Hesse,  I 

And  Requisitions 

supposed  to  eqi 

The  whole  amoui 

the  crossing,  til 

«nnyin  1796,1 

Inhabitants  of  Phtssiai 

to  pay  of  the  fo 

p7,  after  passing  the 

pAXKroRT,  August  2( 

to  pay       »* 


bifi 


Bavaria,  1796. 


(^ntributions,  money  ■»*  *» 

jlaquiMtioiis,  300  saddles,  and  600  cavalry  horses 

Ho.        dragoon  do.  and  1500  artillery  do. 

Do.        quintals  wheat  and  rye        '»« 

Do.        do.     oats  'vk  «« 

Do.        do.     hay  *».  »* 

Do.        pain  shoes  ««  «% 

Do.        do.     boots  ««  «« 

Do.        ells  of  officers  cloth  ««. 

Do.        chosen  pictures,  from  Munidi 
Moreau's  Treaty,  Sept  7th. 
I  Tie  Paris  Journal,  L'ame  det  Lois,  Sept,  6th,  say%  the  whole  Con* 
tributions  and  Requisitions,  amounted  to  32,000,000  Ho/ins. 

Bambergf  1795. 

1  tiTT  AND  BisHOPEic,  Contribution  money  -mi.  4,000,000 


Broughtftmeard, 

16,000,00(1 

10,000,000 

les              900       • 

■.,■1                ••         '                        :• 

».             3,300         V 

'."';  ■ ' 

200,000 

TTjr  rv,'  ■.  1 

100,000 

>.:-  -^i< 

200,000      ' 

'I 

100,000 

lOiOOO 

•      30,000 

20 

Do. 

do. 

shirts        ** 

«« 

100,000 

Do. 

do. 

pairs  shoes 

** 

100,000 

Do. 

do. 

do  gaiters 

»* 

50,000 

Do. 

do. 

do.  boots 

«« 

100,000 

Do. 

do. 

horses 

«^ 

600 

and  various  other  things. 


8,000,000 


Nuremberg,  1796. 


Contribution,  money 
Stquisitions,  gallons  hnindy 


■•^        2,500,000 


■«.  **  25,000 
Do.  lbs.  meat  ■»*%■***  25,000 
Do.        lbs.  oats        ■«.*»«,       150,000  ' 

Do.  lbs.  hay  **•»•»«.  150,000 
Do.        pairs  shoes  •«■••         •«.        50,000 

Do.  do.  boots  »*»***  10,000 
Do.  gaiters  ******  50,000 
Do.        shirU  ******         50,000 

Do.        horses  ******  600  and    clotbf 

vinegar,  &c  &c.  to  a  great  amoimt. 
[Country  between  the  Mayne  and  tlie  Lahn,  exclusive  of  Frankfort, 
and  the  requisitions,  money  **        **        5,600,000 

{Bishopric  of  Fulda        ********         **        70,000 
Do.        Canonrydo.         ********  .TO,000 

ICity  and  Bishopric  of  Wurtzburgh,  twice,  each  time  5,000,000 

10,000,000. 

iDn.       ■<*  •»*  ******        600  horses. 

Undgravc  of  Hesse,  Dannstadt,  money  **  5,000,000 

And  Requisitions  of  difl'erent  articles,  from  all  these  places, 
BU|)posed  to  equal  the  amount  in  cash      **        20,700,000 
The  whole  amount  of  Contributions  and  Requisitions  from 
the  crossing,  till  the  recrossing  of  the  Rliine,  by  the  French 
army  in  1796,  amounted  to  *«'•  **  ** 

Inhabitants  of  Prussian  Provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
topay  of  the  forced  loan  ******** 
IT97,  atler  passing  the  Rhine,  Hoche  leiveiL  Duf  rennets  Report 
TiANKFORT,  August  26tb,  1797,  Countries  on  this  side  the  Rhine, 
to  pay        **  **  **  **  **■         ** 


>r>i;, 


Carry  fiiTiuardf 


20(^000,000 

150,000 
5,525,000 

2,000,000 

217,675,000 


ou 


Brought  forward, 
'        Aad  immense  ^umtities  of  wood  cut  down,  and  sold  to  Dutch 

speculators. 
Fieut's  Journal,  Paris  Sept,  SStb,  1796. 

to  pay  for  peace        '»«  •« 

FaANKroRT,  August  87tfa,  1799. 

Requisitions  by  Ban^ay  de  Hilliers. 
lbs.  leather  ««  «« 


The  Elector  PaUtine 
32,000^000  florins 


217,67S,000l 


80,000,009 


lbs.  lead 
ells  blue  cloth 
ells  linen 
pairs  shoes 
do.  stockings 
lbs.  bread 
quintak  hay 
sacks  oats 
bundles  straw 
Contribution,  money, 


100,000 
500,000 
400,000 
900^000 

50^000 

60^000 

48,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
250,000  dollars 


The  City  unable  to  furnish  all  of  the  latter,  and  afterwards 
commuted  to  22,006  Louis  d'Ors    «%        -m. 
HiBLBOEN,  August,  1799,  money,        80,000  florins 
BauscuAL,  August  30th,  1799,  150,000  do. 


484,0 


Do.  do.  800  pairs  shoes,  &c. 

HunKLBKBa,  Sept.  1799,  money  12,000  florins 

HuLBORN,         do.  do.  35,000  do. 

TiiEMLBiRO,  Oct  1799,     do.  100,000  do. 

Mambeim,        do.  do.  350^000  do. 


Sueur  OF 

WuRTEMBKRO,  Nov.  4th,  1799        «« 

■***•%% 

1.215, 
2,000,( 

j         ,                      Also, 

a  monthly  Contribution,  uncertain. 

j                      Ehrenbreisttetn,  Contribution,  to  repair  works,  27 

5,000  dollars 

1,100,C 

1                                  200  oxen,  &c.  &c.  to  s  great  amount,  say  as  much        ««. 

1,100,C 

Offembero,  by  General  Suxanne,  April,  1800. 

Contribution             .v*        »^        **         12,000  florins 

Meuminoen,  May,  1800         »*•**»         60,000  do. 

Uberlengen,        do.           'k*'        ««*v        -M,        50,000  do. 

Bregenz, 

Augsburoi 

do.             ***•»**         lti,000  do. 

535,0 

I,  exacted  by  Lecourbe,  May  IGth 

Do. 

money          »***■«.»**. 

600,000 

Do, 

rations  bread        «>        «»        50,000 

1* 

quarters  beer        ««        -»>        30^000 

.   i 

'Pfc- 

bottles  wine          -m        «v            500 

Do. 

do.   brandy          »«        ««          1000 

Do. 

ells  blue  clotfi         ««         ««         1000 

rt 

t; 

ells  white  cloth                 ««            300 

i',\  ;.' 

ells  scarlet  cloth                *«          300 

-■  '»■;■(.  .  ■•  ; 

Do. 

pairs  shoes            **        «%          6000 

'  ■^■')^\\:;t  i 

Do. 

pairs  officers  boots           ««■            600 

D» 

horses  and  accoutrenvcnts                 15 

.."' 

4  Carriage  fir  the  General. 

Tai  Chapter  of  Money,         «««»«» 

400,000 

Do. 

ells  blue  cloth,           -^           -^ 

1,200 

Do, 

ells  white  do.            *«            «« 

300 

'■•    m 

ells  scarlet  do.             *«            -^ 

300 

Bo. 

quintals  oats               *«            ««.                260 

Carry  foiward, 

304,464,9 

915 


J3rought/3!'uari, 
Tn  Chapter  of  monejr,  oxon,  50  cwt  each  •»«,  40 

Do.  hones  'm  ««  ««  50 

The  whole,  within  6  weeks,  eiceeding  2,000,000  floriiu 
lloKiCM,  Juiie  28th.  1800        -m,  *»  «« 

Contribution  by  General  Decaen     «««««« 
DocHT  or  WiaTxxBiao,  Contribution     %««»«« 

Do.  Requisition,  1 5,000  cloaks,  &c.  and  all 

tolls  and  revenues  due  the  Duke 
FuHKroET,  July,  1799, 

Do.        Contribution,  money  «»«««« 

Do.         Requisitions  ««.  ««.  40,000  florina 

CooHTY  or  BaisoAO,  March  1799,  Contribution,  200,000  do. 

Do.  Requisitions  500,000  do. 

Swaua,  July,  1 800,  to  Moreau 

Requisitions,  quintals  wheat        ««  *» 


5aooo 

10,000 
3,000 
90,000 
50,000 
£0,000 
100,000 
20,000 


Do.  da  rye 

Do.  oxen,  at  450  francs  «« 

Do.  quintals  hay  'm,  «« 

Do.  sacks  oats,  each  144  francs     *% 

Do.  cwt  forage  «*  %« 

Do.  pairs  shoes  *«  «« 

Do.  cloaks        •»  ■»♦  «*, 

To  furnish,  monthly,  {Paris  pajters)  if  only  6  months,  would  be 

Ratuson,  July  25di,  Contribution  ««.«*.«« 

1  EucTORATi  MiNTZ,  JuIy  28th,  that  part  of  it  occupied 

Contribution,  money,  «»«««« 

Do.        clothes,  provisions,  &c.  &c.to  a  great  amount, 

I  HuLBoax,  August  1st,  1300,  Contribution  by  Moreau,         <m 

I  H.\yHUM,  and  parts  adjacent,  August  8th, 

Do.        Requisitions,  rations  bread,  ««  66,000 

Do.  dc.  meat,         ■»*         •»*         60,000 

And  many  other  necessaries  for  the  French  amy. 

lAuTHiiM,  1799, 

Do.        Requisitions,  pairs  shoes,  *«  7000 

Do.  do.  lbs.  candles,  'm.  10^000 

Do.  do.  bullocks,         ««        «*  200 

Do.  da  gallons  brandy,         ««  1000 

Do.  do.  pairs  boots,  &r.  ««  1500 

|Cnu:LROF  FaAMcoNiA,  Moreau,  July  19th,  1800. 

Contribution,  »»♦»♦%*» 

[SwAiiA,  August  14th,  1800. 

Alice  the  armistice,  Moreau  has  levied  in  Contributions^  but 

principally  on  Swabia  ««««*« 

After  tlie  armistice,  the  French  poured  in  150,000  more  troops^ 

liliicfa  were  all  maintained  and  supplied  with  every  thing  in  Ger- 

oy;  andas  they  supplied  one  set,  they  withdrew  Aete,  and  then 

bnt  a  fresh  horde  of  naked  hungry  wretches. 

^UCTORAIK  MlMTZ  AMD  THK  MaTME,  OctObCr,  1800. 

Contribution  by  Augereau,  ««^  '»<■  «»         ^ 

(Jim,  October,  1800,  necessaries  left  by  Austrians, 

android,  ««««•««  100,000  iorint. 

Ibimeeo,  Sept  1800  for  peace,  ««  10(^000  livrts. 

VuKicu,  1800,  previously  by  Moveau,     »«  100.000  do. 

I  The  French  took  1 1,192  musquets,  51,000  sabres,  144  pieces  of 
non,  3200  bombs,  1662  grenaides,  126,000  bullets  3163  bayon- 
i>  tOOO  pistols,  2  pieces  small  cannon  in  silver,  &c.  &c.  the  whole 


SO4,4«4,O00 


5,500,000 

10,000,000 
12,000,000 


800^000 
140,000 

3,450^000 


24,000,000 
400,000 

800,000 

400,000 


170,000 
6,000^000 

85,000^000 


**:i  ..' 


5z 


Carry  furward, 


eoo,ooo 

S50,000 
200,000 

8,000,000 

29 


I,  ^ 


i.* 


9tQ 


1    ■   '    '  Brought  fo.'ward, 

Sw'\BiA,  Jan.  I80I,  A  lira)  Contribution  by  Moreau,*  «« 

Petitioned  against  by  the  inhabitants. 
BxMTHUH  Steinfurth,  1804.  '»:,  . 

Sold  mortgage  states  of  FTanover  over  itt  ««  «* 

FftANKFORT,   FrhrUABY  8th,  1806'. 

Contribution  by  Augereati,  »»■  '^  »•» 

bo.         County  of  Rodelshicm,  100,000  rix-dollars,  «'>. 

Frankfort,  1804. 

Sold  territory,  town,  an«!  privileges,  for  ■»«•  *» 

Several  other  cities,  at  this  time,  shared  the  santi:  fate. 

Gkrmant,  November,  1 807. 

£)on<ains  of  Casscl  confiscated,  ««.  -^  12.9,000,000 

(       Do.  of  Bayreuth,  ■«•■«.  »«.  20,000,000 

'Do.  of  Munster  and  Osnabruck,  •■«.  1 .5,000,000 


40.1.674,000 
4i300,00O 


340,000 

4,000,000 
400,00l> 

1 2,000,000 


Do.  of  Fulda, 


20,000,000  180,000,000 


Livrcs     604,714,00(J 
or,    =£.26,456,29;. 


ITALY. 

EccLBSiASTirAL  property  in  the  department  of  Mount  Blanc, 

for  making'  them  free,  'm.  «%  ««. 

DvKE  of  Parma,  May  9th,  1 797. 


paid 


30,000,00f 


**  *»  2,000,000 


8,500,000 


1,000,000 
1,660,000 
2,600,000 


Do.         Contribution,  money. 

Do.         Requisitions,  horses,  ««  1 800 

Do.  do.  oxen,  -^v  2000 

Do.  do.  quintals  wheat,         10,000 

j      Do.  do.  pictures,  ««  20 

For  one  of  which,  St  Jerome,  Bonaparte  refused 
1  million,  Italian  money. 

Salicetti's  dispatch,  May  9th. 
Milan,  1796.   Contribution,  money,  « 

And  provisions  to  a  great  amount. 
Milan,  1796. 

Contribution  frem  Merchants        -<^        "^ 

I^oan  from  do.  ***»*«.*■ 

Forced  loan,  Sefitember  26th,         •*■        * 
Do.  Requisitions. 

Bales  silk  confiscated,  ««         «^'>-  7000 

I       Pairs  pantaloons,      •^        «/>.        «v        1 0,0OO 

Shirts,  ********       20,(X)0 

Fairs  shoes,   ■  ******        10,000 

^       Do.  s^;  tteidashes,    ******  5000 

Hats,  ********  2000 

Ells  green  cloth,       ^        **        **  2000 

Do.  white  clqdi,        ««         '>^         ««        12,500 

Do.  Linen,  ******        13,750  &c. 

Official  dispatch,  Bonaparte. 
Po.  PicTdRKs.  La  Madona  della  Scedella,  the  Virgin,  and  .^i . 
Jerome,  by  Coregglo:  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,  by  Dominc* 
quoin:  St.  Cecilia,  by  Raphael:  the  Circumi:i!;iou,  by  Gucrcin: 
the  Crowning  of  Thorns,  by  Titian :  St.  Sebastian,  by  Poccaccini, 
&c.  Books;  Herbal  of  Hallet,  in  60  volumes.  A  manuscript  on 
Papyris.  The  manuscript  of  Leonardo  de  Venice,  and  many 
others. 

Carry  fur  war  J 1  SO,000,OWI 

•  *  When  the  French  troops  entared  the  Austrian  dominions,  I\Iorcau  issued  a  pro- 1 
daiiMtion,  stating,  that  they  w«re  to  have  double  pay  and  rations,  at  tlie  eipeiueoi'| 


oir 


Brought  forward. 
Also  tlic  property  of  die  Archduke,  in  148  cases,  very  rich,  All 
seized,  and  sold.  ,   .  ,i,. 

Milan,  December  1 6th,  1796,  demanded  by  Bon- 
aparte. ******  ^  5,ooo,ooa 
Milanese,  Paris,  June  20th,  reports  from  Italy. 

Contributions,  **  **  «*       •  70,000,000 

Uo.  Paris,  September  26th,  a  new  do.  «*  8,000,000 

iJENOA,  October  9th,  1796. 

Contribution,  **>*«*  2,000,000- 

Loaii,  ******  ^  2,000,000 

Paris,  February  2 7tli,  1797. 
Loan,  ********  4,000,000 

Found  at  Loretto,        ******  1,000,000- 

Bonaparte'  dis]mtch,  25th  Ptuvoise. 
LiGURiAN  Republic,  September  12th,  1797. 

Contribution,  ^  **  **  4,000,000, 

Venice,  1796  and  1797,  French  official 

Preliminaries  of  peace,  1 ,500,000  ducats,  6,000,000 
J)o.         In  naval  stores  -^  ««  3,000,000^ 

I)o.        6  sail  of  the  line,  **  **  11,400,000 

Do.        June  20th,  1797,  forced  loan  from  ex- 
nobles  and  rich  merchants,  1 ,01/0,000  ducats,       4,000,000 
Do.        Treaty  of  peace,  >  2,000,000  zequins,      131,000,000 
And  the  ileet,  part  of  the  arsenal,  bread,  mea^ 
trine,  forage,  clothes,  siioes,  hats,  money  wanted  for 
and  taken  by  French  soldiers,  what  they  pleased,  per- 
haps as  much  as  the  latter  sum. 

lUilan,  June  22d,  French  pajiers. 
All  plate  in  churches  in  the  Venetian 
territorie8,and  an  extraordinary  tax  of  22,000,000. 

VsmcK,  August  4th,  1797. 

Do.        Expense  for  French  troops  and  nev  go- 
vernment, daily,         **        **         1 4,000  ducats. 
Do.        In  the  country  round,  75,000  livres. 

For  6  months  only,  that  would  be  **  23,580,000 

Also  all  British,  Slussian,  and  Portuguese  pro- 
perty confiscated  for  the  use  of  tlieFrench  Re- 
public, uncertain. 
P«ri,  for  armistice,  1796,  ««  ■»«  21,000,000 

And  100  pictures.  Vases,  Statues,  and  200  manu- 
scripts to  be  chosetifby  the  French;  among  the 
above  shall  be  busts  of  Junius  Brutus,  in  bronze, 
and  Junius  Brutus,  in  marble. 
Do.        Treaty  of  Tolentino,  Feb.  1 9th,  1 797. 
Articles  10th  and  12tb,         ******        30,000,000 
viz.  20,000,000  in  specie,  and  10,000,000  in  dia-  ,  » 

monds,  jewels,  &c. 
The  iecond  convoy  of  pictures,  &c.  which  left:  .; 

Rome,  May  9th,  1797,  for  France,  contained,        .,.> 
viz. — Pictures,  the  Transfiguration,   by  Ra- 
phael; the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Feter,  by  Guido;        ■    «A 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Gervais,  by  Valentine;  ^ ,   ^  « 

thj  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,  by  Poraasin;        .\       ..,    f 
St.  Roniildi  \if  Andre*  Sacchi;  Fortune,  by 


3O,000i0W> 


»■■.■«".■ 


30,000,000 


Carryforward, 

*  By  the  treittjr  with  Milan,  Bonaparte  levied  1^5,000,000  sterling,  above  UO 
'Aiilionii  liyrw.    Sec  2jM't  speech,  Qouse  of  Commons,  Feb.  3d,  I HOO. 


y 


918^ 


•  '    ■     -  •       '.  Brought  forward, 

Ouido;  St.  Thomis,  by  Guerchino;  the  Vir- 
gin, and  infant  Jesus,  hy  Gorafalo.  Statues. 
The  Disrobalus  of  the  Vatican;  the  Marcus 
Brutus  of  the  Capitol;  the  Antinus  of  the 
Capitol;  the  Tragedy,  Meleager,  Domosthen- 
es,  and  Lacoon  of  the  Vatican;  the  mutilated 
Trunk  of  the  Vatican,  (commonly  called  the 
genius  of  the  Vatican;)  the  lesser  Ceres  of  the 
Capitol}  Tiberias  in  Toga  of  the  Vatican;  the 
Apolla  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican ;  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitol;  the  Ariadne  of  the  Capitol;  the 
tomb  of  the  nine  Muses  of  tlie  Capitol;  the  A- 
donis  and  the  Comedy  of  the  Vatican,  &c. 
Parif,  June  nth,  1797. 
The  above  only  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ' 

number  demanded,  but  from  these  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  value  of  the 
whole. 
To  pay  for  tfae'aflsASsination  of  the  French  min- 
ister Basvillc,  ■^  ^       •     ■^  500,000 
Von,  1  St  October,  1 796,  to  pay,  monthly,  till  peace 
with  Austria,  Ndples  aud  France,  in  all  about 
21  months,        ««««««.««.            6,700,000 
Milan,  November  25th,  1797,  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic demanded  from  the  Pope  aa  the  debts  due 
it  from  those  parts  of  his  territories  incorporat- 
ed with  it         «^         ««         ««■         ««'                 30,(XX>,000 
Italt,  August  8th,  1797. 

Country  round  Mantua,  monthly,         ISfiOO  Hv. 
VzRONA,  May,  1797. 

Contribution,  money,         «»,««.«>.  5,400,000 

And  all  plate,  public  and  private. 
Pavia,  revolted,  stormed,  pillaged,  and  then  forced  to 

pay  ««  ««.        4M.        *%        ««.  0O,OOO,OQO 

MoDENA,  Duchy  of,  1796,  treaty  with  Bonapwte, 
Contributions,  money. 


S0,000,00'5 


Requisitions,  provisions,        «•«%«« 
Do.  horses,        ««««««  20,000 

Do.  musquet*,  «*.        «*'  10,000 

Do.  choice  pictures,     ««        ««  81 

One  of  which  was  St  Cecilia. 
LoMBARDr,  Bonaparte's  Proclamation. 

May  24 (b,  1796,  Contribution,  *«• 

IitOBOBM,  Paris  July  5th,  1797. 

British  goods  eonflicated,  about  ««' 

JBonaparte's  Ditjtatch,  July  id, 
Contribution,  «««««*«« 

Do.         Paris,  Aug.  9th,  paid  Bonaparte,  to  with- 
draw garrison,  1 ,000,000  piastres        •*> 
Do.         October  28tb,  1796, 
Paid  Salicetti,  380,000  piartm  «» 

Paris,  March  S7t]i,  1797,  garrison  retired,  paid 
Bonaparte  again  to  evaoiata  it,  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany        %««%*«,«« 
CaiaAL  Maooiork,  1 796,  money  ««        «« 

G»Aiio  Doti  or  TubCaht,  money  «<•        «« 

Sauoxtti,  Britibb  gooda  ransomeci  ««       ««' 


7,500,000 
3.500,000 


£0^000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,900,000 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,750,000 


Carryforward, 


3O,OO0fiVi 


t)19 


Brotighlfarwnrif, 
Saw.  1  "5^'  ronsomcil  for  *».  »«        ■»«.         300,000 

Silver  plate,  1 075  lbs.     «*.         ««         v«         «^  75,400 

CisAiwN'''  llEfiiutic,  Redactcur,  Oct  4th,  17S7,  to 
pay  into  the  French  military  chest  monthly, 
1,000,000,  to  be  exempted  from  all  requisitions, 
suppose  only  till  1799,  or  two  years  ■»».         24,000,000 

UoiMA,  Sept.  'i6th,  1797,  French  troops  cost  us  100 

ducats  daily. 
Ruscio  AND  Ueroamo,  all  wrought  silver  in  them, 

if  only  equal  to  Salo,  is      «^         -»«.  «»  150,000 

noLOCNA,  a  large  Contribution,  uncertain,  and  by  Ko- 
naparte's  Dispatches  June  23d,  and  July  2d, 
1796,  50  choice  pictures. 
Trieste,  1797,  money  10,000,000  florins,  *».        25,000,000 

And  all  loaded  ships  in  the  harbour. 
Naples,  for  peace  ««««««.««         90,000,000 

By  secret  article  in  the  treaty,  to  furnish  in  pro- 

visions         •»*        ■v*        .»».**        •».«,  8^000,000 

Paris,  May  1 7th,  1 797,  demanded  by  Bonaparte    8,000,000 

RtrvBLic  or  Lucca,  1796,  Contribution,  money  4,000,000 

Musquets,  6000,  &c.  &c, 
Tuscany,  June  23d,  1796,  money  «*        ««        21,000^000 

300  Manuscripts  and  Pictures,  &c. 
Gbakd  Duke  OF  MoDKNA,  1796.  -m.        -m,  1,000,000 

Retired  to  Venice,  and  forced  to  pay  in  1797.         2,500,000 
NoTi,  Inhabitants  of,  1796,  «..««.•««  400,000 

Besides  immense  sums  in  other  places;  and  all  the 
I  raquisitions  for  provisions  and  stores  for  the  French 
aimy,  which  Bonaparte  in  his  Dispatch,  March  1st, 
1797,  boasted  that  he  maintained  witliout  any  ex- 
pease  to  France.     It  must  be  remarked,  that  all  these 
I  coDtributions  were  soleVy  for  the  French  Government, 
I  ind  exclusive  of  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  troops, 
1  ilso  furnished  by  these  countries.     The  pay  alone,  of 
I  Bonaparte's  army  in  Italy  during  1796  and  1797,  was 
Uualto  200,000  livres  per  day,  or  73,00(^000  per 
|ionum,  which,  for  1796  and  1797  alone  would  be       146,000^000 

To  this  must  be  added,  the  supplies  in  clothing; 
IproTisions  and  stores,  at  least  equal  to  half  the  amount 
lof  the  money  contributions,  if  not  much  more,  and  the 
limmente  plunder  and  peculation  of  individuals,  which 
liriis  enormous  and  incredible. 
|Reccived  from  Italy  by  France,  to  18th  Oct.  1796 

Do.    in  arrears  at  that  time  ^^i.         .»«.%«.         m 

Ikvied  afterwards  till  peace,  about  «««««%»« 
IPictures,  Statues,  Ships,  &c.  worth  ««*«««««. 
Provisions,  stores,  clothing,  &c.  &c.  ««««.«««% 
lP«y.  French  army  »»,******■»*■»* 

llndlvidual  plunder  and  peculation       ««'*««*.*% 

Independent  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  ihe 
Austrian  Government  and  army.  Austria  lost  in  this 
timpaign  2000  cannon,  500  field<-pieces,  and  300 
(luter.pieces  of  the  Arts,  were  sent  to  Paris  from  ^ 

lily.  Uonaparte's  Diq;>atch,  March  10th,  1797. 

^  Carry  forvmrd, 

;^. .        ^       ♦  Rtft  of  this  was  due  from  Cwmatiy. 


••50,000,000 


300.000,000 
•150,000,000 

400,000,000 
100,000,000 

360,000,000 
146,000,000 
150,000^000 


1,636,000,000 


926 


Brought  forward,        l,CoC,ooo.C(JO 


Subsequent  to  1797. 

RoMr,  Aug.  2Slb,  17DS, 

From  rich  fHinilics  in  6  months  »«         ««         *«         ««. 

Sardinia,  October  1 798,  a  loan,  ««^         ««^         *«.        ««. 

Contributions  of  cth  year,  ending  Sept.  22d,   1798,  chiefly 
from  Italy       ««««,««.««,««««,         «^ 
TuscANV,  Jan.  21st,  1799, 

Sums  paid  France  lately  %«««'»««*.«» 

Naples,  Jan.  10th,  1799, 

Paid  for  Armistice,         ««        ««.        m.        *^        v^        ««. 

llevolt,  city  assessed  for,  2,.500,000  ducuts      .»«,         .^^         «v 

St  Elmo  when  it  surrendered,  found  in  it,  6,000,000  ducat% 
which  had  been  collected  by  tlie  French  troops  in  Neapoli- 
t-in  territories  'v«,         »«.«%.««,««,         «« 

FF.nK.\RA.  1799, 

Plundered  of  200,000  florins  in  gold  ««.         ^         «« 

Bologna,  Jiintv  1799, 

Contrihutiui),  money  ««««.««.«%««..« 
PtACrNZA,  June  29th,  1799, 

Contribution,  money,  ^  •*.  ««  .m.  ««  ««. 
MoDKNA,  179!),  iponcy,  ««  ^m  >»>«««.  .m 
Genoa-      Turin,  July  2Gth,  1799, 

Contril>ution,  money  ««.  «>  ^«  ««,  m.  .v^ 
Savona,  money  ««.         ^^         ««         ««         .m.         «v         ««. 

PiEDMUNi-.     Paris,  Jan.  2.?th,  1 799, 

70.000,000  levied  by  King  of  Sardinia,  on  Ecclesiastical  pru» 
perty,  Kequestered  by  order  of  the  Directory         «>         *» 
Lucca,  1798,  Scrrurier's  proclamation,  Dec.  28th, 

Contribution,  money    ««««««««««,«.. 
Tuscany,  Paris  Feb.  25th,  1799, 

Loan  from  produce  of  church  plate    «««>'«>        ^> 

Do.  Florence,  March  12th,  1799, 

A  further  loan,  d^imanded  by  France  ^«        ««        ^« 

Home,  Feb.  1 5tli,  1 799, 

Ecclesiastical  property,  sold  to  defray  expences  of  the  French 
army,  50,000  crowns  ««««.««.««.«*. 

LucrA.    Milan,  July  13th,  1799,  by  Massena, 

Contribution  «%         ««         >»«        ««         ««,  «« 

'Yax  on  Commerce        ««         ^        *^        «*        ««        %« 

Do.  upon  Nobles         ««*%•«««,%«        ,^ 

Do.  of  8  derniers,  per  crpwn, 
Genoa,  Florence,  March  8th,  1800, 

Contribution  by  Massena        «v        ««        «»        ««        «« 
TuaiN,  July  2Hth,  1800, 

Contribution,  by  Massena       ^«        «*.        «^         *«         ^« 
PiEbMONT,  Turin,  Aug.  5th,  1 600, 

Cuntribution,  by  Massena  vk  ^«  ««  ^«,  «> 
BoLOflNA,  Oft.  2d  iHOO, 

Contribniiun.  money  -^^  'v*.  «»  >«.  yt,  <^v 
And  all  liliic  and  green  cloth.  .„,^. 

Lkchorn,  Oct.  l«00, 

Qjintqls  nttcat         «^         «»         *«         *«         500,000 

Carryforward, 


6,50O,0f»i 
8.000,000 

50,000,000 

800,000 

io,ono,o<;.> 

1 0,000,000 

24,000,000 

400,000  I 

2,000,000  I 

2,000,0(10 
3,000,000 1 

1,000,0001 

2,ooo,axi| 

70,000,000 1 

2,000,000] 

l,000,OOOi| 

1 2,000,000! 

500,OOo| 
1,000,0 

8,ooo,(xx; 

2,000,0 

800,0 
2,500,0 
l,OOO,0( 
2,500,0 


i,86e,cco,^vJ 


im^ 


linnight  forward,  l,S(J2,000,OOd 

Do.        rye  *»»»•»»,»        \  50,000 

Do.     dried  pulse      *«.*».»,»»...  yO.OOO 

Found  and  seized  with  6  ships,  belonging  tu 

the  enemies  of  France.  17,000,000 

Do.   Nov.  '-'0th,  1 800, 

\V»r  Contribution,  by  Diipont  ««         .w         .m.         ««  2,000,000 

l-LOneMF,  Oct. 'i3d.  1800, 

Contribution,  money     ««,■>.«.««««««.««  2,000,000 

Ile(]uisition,  80,000  ells,  blue  cloth. 
N'am.fh.  March  V{8th,  1801,  Treaty. 

To  pay.  nioney  ««         .v«,         ««,««,««,         ««  5,000,00i) 

(Ienoa,  .Jan.  6th,  1800, 

A  deputation  sent  to  the  First  Consul,  to  state  the  inability  for 
this  place  to  pay  the  French  troops  here,  which  amounted 
to  47,000  francs  daily,  suppose  this  only  for  one  year         **         1 7,1 5J,000 
MiwN,  Nov.U4th,  180.5, 

Contribution  to  aid  France,  to  invade  Britain  >»«         ■^  5,500,000 

Xapus,  July  24th,  1806. 

A  loan  of  1  .'JOO.OOO  ducats,  for  which  Jesuits  properly  of 
1,5(X),(XX)  ducats  was  pledged  ****♦».•*  6,000,000 

1  Lkhorn,  Sept  5th,  1807, 

Biitisli  goods  confiscated,  (some  accounts  say  more)  •**  700,000 

IIjgurian  HEruBMc,  Paris,  Dec,  12th, 

Contribution,  and  sundry  articles         ■»»         »»         **         ~»  1 ,000,000 

Do.         For  extraordinary  expense  of  the  arniy  .^  :.'5,uu<« 

Do.         Pairs  shoes  ,»*»,**  26,000 

Do.        Watch-coats  »%***».  2,^,0()O 

Do.         Cartridges    •»*>.****»,  t'OO.OOO 

And  specie  for  the  pay  of  25,000  men. 
IViRONA,  Vienna,  Jan.  17th,  1801, 

Cu-itribution,  by  Brune,  100,000  ducats         ♦»*«»»  400,0(.)0 

I  Campaign  1799,  maintenance  of  French  Uooi>s,&c.         -.>.         **         100,000,000 
nVscANY  1801,  Moniteur,  Feb.  2 1st, 

On  alnent  subjects,  100,000  crowns  ■«.»**».  550,000 

[Council  of  ,'iOO,  July  1799,  Laurent  said  he  had  received  (iS  xaiU 
lions  of  the  Contributions  levied  in  conquered  countries,  I  ;> 
millions  of  which  had  been  levied  in  us  many  days,  most  of 
this  was  from  Italy,  and  much  was  not  tlien  received.         ««.  6,7,000,0<X) 

Livres  i?,()R4,5j(i,oou 

.      '    "      *   ■'"'  or,  ;t'.91,l<j«,t)iO 


AUSTRIAN  STATES. 

|Ty»ot„  \m% 

Ksnctions,  contributions,  sale  of  property,  fully  20,000,00v> 
fJDrins;  and  by  forced  depreciation  of  Austrian  Bank  money, 
20,000,000  florins  more,  *»**»/»«»» 

IMinmofD.  YnaiA,  Bonaparte's  Dispatch,  22d,  March  1797 

|Foi  Kmiistice,  Peace  and  Contributions    «««««««« 
Sinm'UCH,  Dec.  1 800,  Contribution       ..»         *%         -m.         *«. 

pKH  Ai'sTHiA,  1801,  Bavaria,  Jan.  4th, 

Contribution,  reduced  to        ■*«•■»*         •v*         **        ■»«. 


To  1 1  th,  Nov.  in  money  and  provisions 
Heiiuisitioiu  at  Viepna,  48,000,000  florins 


Ctrry  forward, 


100,000,000 
'AOOO.OOO 

100,000,000 
3,000,000 

8,000,000 

14.000,000 
105,000,000 

332,000,000 


i  I 


9^2 


Viz. 


Upper  Austria 
Lower  Do.  '  • 
Saltzburgh  «■ 
Stiria  •*«.  * 
Carinthia  - 

Carniola  -' 

Hungary  •»< 

Circle  of  Znaim 
Other  places      « 


'^8,000,000 
50,000,000 
11,440,000 
44,880,000 
18.210,000 
15,26a00O 
7,630,000 
7,400,000 
17,180,000 


532,000,00» 


lOO,0(X),00(* 
125,000,000 


100,000,004 


'  Brought  forward, 

lUquiaitioiu  of  all  plate  of  palaces,  churches,  houses,  &c,  verjr 

great  but  una:rtain. 
Contribution,  in  States  occupied  by  decree  of  Bonaparte,  Dec. 

7th,  1805        »*»***•*-»*■«.-* 
Treaty  of  Peace,  50,000,000  florins  ***..** 

Austrian  magazines,  sold  for  benefit  of  the  Francb  army, 

proceeds  very  great. 
B«udc!i,  the  French  army  from  passing  the  Rhine,  levied  on 

countries  through  which  they  passed,  at  least        ««        «« 
AusiBJA  1 809,  fith  Bulletin,  May  9tli, 

Quintals,  wheat  and  ilour      «<■         «*.         •>•'         400.000 

Uations,  biscuits  ««         ««,         -w         ^m.         400,000 

Rations  bread,  very  great,  say  ««.         «»         400,000 

Vienna,  July  29tb,  a  second  Contribution. 

Ells  cloth  .w«         «««»««.         ««         100,000 

Much  linen  and  leather,  &c. 
Vienna,  Sept  7tli.  1809, 

Muskets  dug  up,         «v        «v        ^m.        «»  10,000 

About  4,000,000  florins^  hid  and  dug  up  •>«  •>«  10,000,000 

Proclamation,  Berthier,  several  millions  florins,  in  Bank 

Paper,  also  found,  say  equal  *«,»«..»*»»  10,000,000  I 

Military  stores  immense. 

Contribution,  Bonaparte's  decree,  July  7th,  «*■        ««        200,000^000 1 


200,000,000 
Keqiiisitions,  clothing,  provisions,  &c.  uncertain,  but  per- 
Laps  equal  to  the  contributions  in  specie  ««        «« 


Livret 


200,000,000 

1.077,000,000! 
or,  se.47,118,":;o| 


PRUSSIA. 


Lxirsic,  Oct.  IStli,  1S07,  Contribution, 
Requisitions  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Common  rloth  «  «« 

Fine  do.  »»  *»  ■»*  « 
Pairs  shoes  **«***•< 
Bottles  wine  w        ^^ 


500,000  ells 
60,000  do. 

120,000  do, 
25,000 


Fkussia,  French  1 5th  Bulletin,  Oct.  23d,  British  goods  confiKat- 

tcd,  and  amount  to  so  much,  that  to  redeem  these,  there 

'«(.         is  already  oft'crcd  ■»»  ••.•***•«, 

29th  Bulletin,  Oct  29lh.  1807.     At  Spandau,  magazines  of 

J..         meal  and  oatK,  &c.  siifKcient  to  serve  the  army  2  months. 

60  schuyts,  laden  with  meirl  and  eilccts  from  Berlin,  taken. 

<:.  Some  grenadiers  had  made  prizes  to  the  amount  of  500,000 

I '         fireacs,  altogether  worth  at  least        «%  .     >%        ««.        ««. 


•^ti,  ^'.V 


Carryforward, 


1,200,0001 

'f  I 

60,000,OOo| 

io,ooo,ooo| 

71,2OO,O00| 


923 


!,000,0(» 


0,OOO,00(* 
5,000,000 


50,000,00(1 


10,000,000 
10,000,000  I 
200,000,009 


200,000,000 


1.077,000,000 
=£.47,118,750 


■^  '■  ■  Brought  forward, 

2!}iH  French  Bulletin,  Nor.  9th,  Contribution,  on  States  then 
occupied,  in  money   v«        ««        ««        4«        ^«        «« 
In  provisions  and  clothing,  for  maintenance  French  army, 
during  the  campaign,  at  least  as  much       ««->«%« 
PitctfiiA,  1807,  Two  large  cases  antiquities  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam, 
with  the  chariot  from  the   Brandenburgh  gate— 150  cases 
magnificent  paintings,  from  Hesse,  Brunswick,  &c.  of  great 
value.   Paris,  May  17th,  1807. 
"     Plunder  and  prizes  by  French  troops,   «*•»****- 
Ltirsic,  1806,  omitted  last  page,        «%        *«        •»«        ««        «< 
Lursic,  April  1807, 

Arrears,  Requisitions  7,000;000,  consequently,  at  first,  must 
have  \tetn  much  more,  but  say  only  double  'm, 
KoMicsBKRo,  1 807,  French  80th  and  8'id  Bulletins,  Some  hundred 
thousand  quintals  corn;  300  loaded  ships,  immense  wealthf 
magazines,  &c. 

Contribution,  in  money,  about  ^v^        ««        «%        ««. 

Damtzic,   1807,   800  pieces   cannon;    .500,000  quintals   grain, 
500,000  quintals  wheat;  1 ,700»000  bottles  wine,  and  Con- 
tribution of  30,000,000  francs  -m.  -m,  « 
Bcsidus  the  alwre,  this  city  from  1807,  till  1814,  lost  in  Con« 
tributiohs  and  Requisitions  fur  the  French  garrison  and 
armies,            ■»»****»*****        *^ 
SiRTiN,  Contributions  to  1813,        ««««'*«.««.«« 
Requisitions,            do.              •»*»**«.»«.•»« 
If  we  cstinuite  the  other  fortifications  after  named,  at  the  same 
amount,  we  shall  not  exceed  the  truth,  viz.  Modlin,  Tliorn, 
Kustrin,  Glogaw,  Magdeburgh,  Wittembcrg,  Torgau 
Lower  SiLKsiA,  during  the  armistice,  1815,             ««        ««        « 
KiKo's  DECLARATION  against  France, 

Advanced  in  specie,  to  French  Government  ««        *• 

70,000  horses  taken  away,  say  ««,««««» 

20,000  carriages  say        •»*'«*»«,*»«*■» 
And  maintenance  of  all  French  armies,  from  1807  till  1813, 
which  was  prodigious. 
I  KoKiosBEHO,  April 'J8tli,  1812,  Contribudon,  -«««»« 

IKoxiosBKRO,  Paris  Dec.  2.5th,  1810, 

Cargoes  seized  here,  and  at  Memel,  and  sold  ««        *- 

At  Colberg,  Stettin,  &c.  as  much  >»«««,««.«. 

iKusTEiN,  Feb.  19th,  1813, 

5000  cattle  from  the  environs,  driven  in  by  the  French  garri- 
son, worth  30,000  dollars  *».*%»» 
I  Kl8I!(g,  March  i'5th,  67th  French  Bulletin,  300,000  bottles  wine 
at  4  francs          •»*%•**        -^  ■»%  »• 


71,200,000 
150,000,000 
150,000,000 


20,000,000 
2,200,000 


•^         ««         14,000,000 

8,000,000 
53,000,000 


521,000,000 
10,000,000 
14,000,000 


168,000,000 
75,000,000 

94,000,000 
4'?,000,000 
10,000,000 


4,000,000 

30,000,000 
30,000,000 


Livres 


.-»:■> 


l,200,OCOl 

I 

60,000,0001 

io,ooo,ooo| 

7l,'2OO,O00| 


SWISSERLAND. 


BuuRAW,  1709,  1st  Contribution         ** 
Do.  ad..       do.        **        ** 

^iSLE,  April,  1800, 

Contribution,  by  Moreao  ■*» 

fuoiM,  May,  1  S6(), 

Contribution,  money         **        «* 
G»i.i,  June  ,17^9,  Contribution 


150,000 

1,200,000 

1,467,750,000 
or,  s£.64,21 4,062 


•500,000 
S00,00O 

1,500,000 

.50,000 
5,000,000 


■Vv 


6  a 


Cuny  forward, 


4,i50fiOO 


'■\  i4l 


Sd 


92« 


Broughtforward, 
ZaatcH.  June  I7!>9,  Contribution*  2  miUionsflotint        '*«        jm 
fo.  Gall,  Oct  1799,  do.  by  Masscna        «««»«««* 
ZiTRicH,         do.  do.  ««««««««,«* 

Baslb,  1799,  Contribution  «»        «*        «v        ««        ««. 

lioBSBACH,  1799,  do  -^  ««««««.««         «^ 

Extraordinary  Contributions  on  parts  ravoltcd,  in  1806,  great, 

but  uncurtain. 

12,000  to 'iU,000,  French  troops,  to  pay  and  maintain,  from 

1 802,  far  1 1  years,  about      ««.'»«««»« 

I  .    War  Cor.n-iifUtion,  to  pay  French  troops  in  1 802,  «« 

Oudinot  in  1 802,  found  iiud  confiscated  British  goods,  to  the 

.  amount  of  "mariy  m//lion«,"  say         ««  ««. 

Skrkx,  July  2l8t,  1799, 

Requisition,  quintals  corn,  6000^ 

Masstiua's  ar^ny,  about  50,000,  supplied  with  every  thing  for 
6  or  8  months,  and  paid  for  nothing,  estimated  at  «» 

Baslic,  Fftris,  Nov.  17th,  1799, 

Loan  from  20  merchants         ««        «*'        ««        «*        «« 
KequiMtion,  2000  cwt.  bread,  and  280  oxeo  '^         «« 

UiLvrrio  Rkpitblic,  Oct.  1800.  Couoibution,      %^        *»        «« 
And  a  forced  lota,  uncertain. 


4,250,000 

4j000,000 

800,000 

400,000 

800,000 

75,000 


120,000,000 
900,000 


•»  10,000,000 


11,000,000 

1,000,000 

100,000 

2,000,000 


April  5«,  If 

haven 

Sept  1804,  I 

g«ged 

Abrch,  1806. 

nover 

Nov.  1806,  A 

Do. 

■ndim 

British  go 

24,000  mi 

HAJiBuaoii,  Ju 

£<pense  u 

Do.        J, 

Do.        ifl 

Do.        do 

Da        do 


155,325,000 
or  ;f  .6,795,468 


*«,««.«<.«*,  4,000,000 


Hanover  and  other  Places,  1803. 

tixfensc  and  Plunder  of  Frerich  army,  till  31st  Sept       •«         ■•«  10,000,000 

Jan.  29th,  1 804,  to  clothe  and  arm  the  aWny         ««««««  1,600,000 

Do.  1350  horses,  and  a  quantity  of  coats         ■**        **  800,000 

Nov.  1 8th,  1 803,  to  arm  and  clothe  anew  Mortier's  guard  ««  80,000 

Pky  of  French  troops  monthly,  till  Sept  1 805,  *t  800,000  livres 

monthly  -^  ■»*  *«.  •«****  19,200^000 

Provisions  and  stores,  for  do.  as  mlich     ««  «v        v«.        ««>.  1 9)000,000 

All  arms  and  clothing  of  Hanoverian  army  ««,««*«  2,000,000 

tndividuat  plunder  great,  Commissary  Michaud,  alone  amassed  2,000,000 

Ehbdin,  Jan.  1 804, 

British  goods  seised  and  sold,  m,        «*        ««         «^  1,900;000 

XNTMrERK  Jan.  1804, 

British  goods  seized  and  sold 
HAMOvfR,  Jen.  1804, 

MORTiKR,  an  extraordinary  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  all  public 
salaries;  2  do.  On  all  descriptions  of  private  property,  &c. 
3  do.  on  all  landed  estates. 
'".'    Dow  April  1807,  war  Contribution,     ««%«««*«.  l,3OO,000| 

Livres 

HAMBURGH. 

Nov.  4lb,  1 80'?,     tills  city,  Bremen  and  Lubec.  a  loan,  for  which 

the  King  of  Great  Britain's  property  in  Hanover  is  pledged  9,00(^01 

July  3 1  St  1804,  demanded  of  the  Senate,  to  celebrate  Boni^rte's 

coronation          ***%**«*•*•*«*  €1W 

^,.    Do.  Lubec          •«.««.»«««««««««  LOOaffl 

Do.  of  Bremen           «««»«»««%««%  2,00(\Oi 

f  Corryfomard,  lifilOfi 


61,7R0,0 
or  £.'2,10iM 


loDHUKA,  Spain 
St.  Domingo^  180 
Bills  on  Gove 
Officers  hadf 
Bridsh,  sot 
nwct  OF  H«ssa, 
All  his  treasui 
dollars 
[        And  one  magi 
AuuKA,  Ph>perty 
_        25,000,000  ( 
««n«onlinary  duty 
culatedtopr 
I  10  millions  s 

HOILAMU  Aug.  81s 

imperial  deem 
I  of  Hesse 

"HWANIA,  J8|2^ 

Seiied  all  ships 
Money  in  the 
And  immense  l 
Ip  "ad  nex^  unJ 
[B»n«H,  Claimants] 
J.  parte,  2  above  1 
■""•^opHrssi, 
I-  Bonaparte  den 
|»io»r,       do. 


Answer  to  the  in 
|T|:«.  Hamburgh  hi 
IJ  Debt  of  Hntnbl 


11,000,000    ■ 

Do. 

■ 

Do. 

1,000,000    ■ 

Do. 

100,000    H 

Do. 

2,000,000    ■ 

155,3^25,000   ■ 

^.6,795,468  ■ 

$25 

fought  forward, 
April  5*1,  1805,  Two  ships  from  Bvitain,  seiied  and.sold  at  Cux- 
httveii,  very  valuable  ««        -v»        ««        ■.«        ^ 

Sept  1804,  paid  Bourieane  to  evacuate  Cuxhaven,  which  he  en- 
gaged to  do^  but  ^igot         «««««««»«« 
March,  1806.  Loan  demanded  undw  guarantee.  States  of  Ha* 
nover  «»«««»  «^        ««.        ^» 

Nov.  I806i  Requisitions,  156,000  pairs  shoes. 
Do.  do.  50^000 greatcoats, 

and  immense  suppUes  of  other  kinds  •»«  «» 

British  goods  confiscated,  and  rttRsomed  for        '««  «« 

S24,00O  men  quartered  and  supplied  thete. 
HAMsuaoH.  July,  1 808, 

Expense  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Napoleon,         '*«  «« 

Do.        Junc2'2d,  18lbbaforced]oan*  <»«  «« 

1815,  Contribution  ««         ««        •«»  >« 

do.     Ilequisitions  ««        •«         vk  «« 

da     Money  in  the  Bank  ««        ««.  <w 

RcqpsitioBt  from  Iklnqr  1813>tp  May  ISHf  y 

Livic^ 


12,670,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
8,000^000 


10,000,000 
16,000,000 


Various  Cmntriest  S^c, 

ieuisuNAj  Spain  robbed  of  it,  apd  sold  it  to  America .  «* 

St.  Domingo,  1803  and  1804. 

Bills  on  Government,  refus^ed  payment  •v>  «» 

Officers  had  plundered  inhabitants,  afterwards  taken  by  the 
British,  500,000  dollars  -v.  ^        •»«        <«« 

FUNCEOF  Hissc,  1806, 

All  his  treasure  fell  into  th«  hands  pf  the  French,  1 6,000,000 

dollars        «»«««««««%        «« 

And  one  magnificent  service  of  gold,  and  one  do.  silver  plate. 

AusiCA,  Property  seised  and  sold  under  Rambouillet  decrees, 

35,000,000  dollars    ««         ««         •«.         •»«.         ««         ««,. 

Extitordinary  duty  o£  50  per  cent,  on  ColiNiial  produce,  w^s  ca^r 

culatedto  produce  on  the  Continent  from  Riusia  to  France 

10  millions  sterling    ^%'      •»»        «>.        «%  .      ««        «» . 

HoiuxD,  Aug.  Slst,  1811, 

Imperial  decree,  rescinding  debt  due  by  Holland  to  the  Pripce 
ot  Hesse  **.  •%  *%,  ^f\ ,         %*, 

jPoxnANU,  1812,  .   .';   .i:.-,      .' 

Seized  all  ships  at  Stralsund. 

Money  in  the  Treasury,  10p,000  dollars  «»  «% 

And  immense  Contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  both  this  year 
sad  nex|^  uncertain. 
[BiiTAiN,  Claimants  in  the  French  flinds  in  180i2,  kept  by  Bona- 
I      parte,  2  above  millions  sterling  ■»«'«««« 

iPuMCKOP  Hrssi,  hamburgh,  July  12th,  18Q6, 
I      Bonaparte  demanded  from  Hessia  the  sum  wanted  last  year 

UUOMT,  do,  do.  ««  ««  'M.  .  «> 


ISO^OPO 
2,000,000 
4H,000,OOU 
40,000,000 
1 9,000,000 
18,500,000 

177,350,000 
or  L.7,78Q,93(J 


S!2,000,000 

11,000,000 

2,600,000 

88,000,000 

133,500,000 

240^000,000 

,  i.poaoQo 

525,000 

50^000,000 

20,000^0^ 
20,000,000 


"  "^  '     *         '      ■   ■        Carry  forv/ard,  593,6i.'5,0CD 

*  Answer  to  the  Moniteur,  1813,  said  to  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  city  by  Tet- 
■Btxwn,  Hamburgh  had  paid  60,000,000,  which  exceeds  this  account. 
t  Debt  of  Hamburgh  52,000^000  mark^s  banco,  occasioned  by  FVench  rob> 


i.'l 


h 
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"  '        '  •  Srovgktfavumrd, 

Poland  in  1812,  gave  Bonaparte  in  money,  provisiuns  ar.d  tunttf., 
a  miUiuruxlcrtiHg,  ■»*  *%  »>^,_    ^   ^« 

In  1 807,  also  large  sums.*  •    -^■^ 

Monopoly  of  Colonial  produce,  produced  annually  (o  France, 

100,000,000  francs,  wbivb  from  J  807  till  181V,  is 

Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  in  1RI2,  taken  in  the  same 

ratio  as  Lower  $ilcsia,  15  millions  sterling  ««        «« 

CouBLAND,  1812,  Contributions  ««         'm.  •«         «« 

Otlier  places  in  Russia,  including  plunder  of  Moscow,  and 

maintenance  of  French  troo|.-s  v>iiile  there,  a^  least  «« 

SaSomy,  181.'^,  Prince  Repnin's  Address,  Nov.  8th,  1814, 

Pul>lic  clt'ects  taken  from  Sftxcny  by  French,  besides  the  jew- 
els of  the  crown  ■*»■  »«•-».*«. 
Maintenance  of  French  troops,  during  Um(  eventful  year. 
CxBHANY,  &c.  French  Expose,  J 811, 

16  New  Departments,  added  to  France,  yield  an  annual  re- 
venue of  100,000,000  francs,  this  for  10  years,  as  an  ave- 
rage of  the  whole,  some  being  added  ^rlier,  and  sqme  lat- 
ter,'f  ♦^         **  ^^  **  *^  *^ 

By  the  Secret  Journal  referred  to  |  the  following  countries,  besides 
those  already  enumerated,  paid  annually  to  Frjincc  in  tri- 
bute, loans  or  otherwise,  viz. 


Sfaih,         •*        **  ** 

PoRTUOAl,  **  Vk 

Naples,     **        %*  %«. 

Popi,  **        vk  *» 

£truria,  **  y 

Genoa,       **        **  ** 

Italian  Repcbuc,  «« 
Hamovkr,  Wkstpbaua,  &c. 

Hesse,       •*        »«.  ■«* 

TtfECK'.EMBbRQB,  •*" 

Brunswick,  ■•^  ** 

Saxony,      ■»*■**■** 


60,000,000  francs. 

30,000,000  do. 

10,000.000  do, 
4)000,000  do.    .-ii 
6,000,000  do.   •' 
S.OOO^OOOdo.    >: 

02,000,000  dow    ■ 

32,000,000  do.  ~ 
6,000,000  do, 
1,500,000  do.      ' 
1,500.000  do. 
4,000,000  do. 
4,000,000  do, 


pENMARK,  ««  y^ 

These,  from  the  time  the  system  began,  in  1 805, 
till  it  ended,  in  each,  would  an.Dunt  to        «« 

And  to  the  above  should  be  added  the  sums 
drawn  from  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemfourg,  &c. 
and  25,000  French  troops  paid  by  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.  •        :    .1.       .   \j.      -,:■: 
Egypt,  1798,  1799,  and  1800.  '' 

Grand  Cairo,  1798,  Contribution,  600,000  piastres, 


5t*3,G'.'5,00O 
288,000,000 

500,000,000 

360,ooaooo 

1 2,000,000 
100,000,000 

4,500,000 


1,000,000,0^,"^ 


1,000,000,0001 


s.oocoi 


'''"'►  r^    Carryforward,        3,861,125,0 


*  52d.  French  Bulletin,  January  19Ui,  1807,  City  of  Warsav^-  furnishes  diii| 
100,000  rations. 

f  France,  from  hev  acquisitions  and  immediate  yassals,  armed  and  paid  for  her  od 
aggrandizement,  even  in  1 800,  no  fewer  than  268,000  men.  From  Fntich  Jourf 
pals  of  that  period. 

^  The  account  here  given.  Is  taken  from  a  secret  Journal,  called,  "  le»  nouM 
a  la  Maine,"  circulated  in  Paris  in  1803,  at  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  ATnmi,m 
order  to  shew  the  people  of  France,  that  war  was  no  burden  to  them.  In  180f 
^he  war  expenditure  of  France  for  her  army,  was  650  millions  francs,  only  350  nil 
ions,  of  which,  was  chargeable  on  the  public  Treasury,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  3(r 
inillions  to  come  fronii  some  other  sotirce,  and  most  probably  from  tlic  source  I:<i 
inctitiuned.  •        •    ■  „  ' 
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Brought  forward, 
'JuKD  Caii^o,  November,  1798,  fur  inwrr^ction  wlieu  quelled, 
ti»  pay  two  million  piastres,  ««««%«■»« 

N.  B.  Paris,  April  7th,  1799.     Fr«ncb  army  augmented  liy 
recruiu  tp  U0,000  man,  of  the  natiyos,  ail  paid  in  tlia 
country. 
Council  of  500,  December  8th,  1799.     Decreed  for  the  ar? 
my  of  Egypt,  fur  the  8th  yea^.  1 5.000^000  francs,  to  be 
taken /row  G)n<r<6<«t<(m«  there  levied;  of  course  these  roust 
have  i>«!en  iqure,  but  say  for  3  years,         'vt.        ««        >^ 
Caiio,  September  'JUd,  1799,  llleber's  intercepted  letter.  Levied  by 
by  BonapatiA  a  A  w  months  after  )i|s  anivaL     Qp  mer- 
chants, •*■*>■»*•«.»»»*<»»/» 
On  landed  proprietors,  ««.        't*        ««        ««        «« 
Expense  of  the  Ffench  army  must  have  cost  r*^        '»« 
rrom  March  till  December,  1800,  taken  by  France  and  her  allies 

from  America,  470,000  dollars,  %«        ■»«        .^ 

WisTPHALiA,  1810,  by  Jerome,  official. 

Remains  of  French  Contributionii  on  proviscM,  du^         «« 
ROTiiaDAU,  1810. 

For  insulting  Fi«l>ch  tropps,  200^p00  guilders,        ««        r« 
BuMiN,  March  and  April,  16 10. 

Jgain  levied  by  the  French,  80,000  dollars,  together  160,000, 
Circles,  Lupsic,  Tuurinou,  and  Witxeuvki^O)  March,  1813. 

Contributions  above  500,000  dollars,  «»         -m.         «« 

Bkuges,  March,  1813,  Contribution,  ««'»««*.«« 

Beroek-Op-Zoom,  March  Ist,  1813,  ConMfoution,         •»«        ^« 

CxRMANY  AMD  Itat.v,  1813,  not  yet  enumerated,  30  millions ster« 

ling;  deducting  3  millions  for  Lower  Silesia,       ^^        «« 

Do.       Garrison  towns,  besides  those  enumerated  in  Prussia, 


3.861,125,000 
10,000,000 


J* 
I 


454)00,000 

4,000,000 

1,800,000 

100,000,000 

2,585,000 

21,922,000 

400,000 

.      «00,000 

s,5oaooo 

200,000 
60,000 

340,000,000 

2i7,ooaooo 


Livres  4,606,792,000 

or  1^01,546,712  sterling. 


N.VVAaRK  AHD  WzST  COASI,  1 793,  *«  «« 

East  Coast  exceeded  that  suno,     '»«««'«« 
Uadrid,  April  5th,  1 808,  50,000  watch-coats, 
August  2d  and  6th, 

Joseph  fled,  plumieivct  the  Treasury  and  Bank, 
&c  of  1 4  millions  dollars  (perhaps  francs,) 
All  Church  plate,  &c  and  1000  carts  plunder. 
Ddfont,  captured  to  }808,  taken  from  him. 

Suits  military  clothing,  ««««■»« 

Musquets  packed  up,  «»•»*.«« 

120  pieces  cannon,  and  36  mortars;  116  coaches, 
2000  horses,  200  ammunition  chests;  all  the 
Church  plate  ^  Cordova,  which  was  ivelted, 
and  6,000,000  dollars. 
From  himself,  of  jirivate  plunder,  8000  ounces 
gold,  60,000  piastres  besides  platti. 
I  Pashuna,  August  17th  and  80th,  1808. 

"  Streets  are  covered  with  Church  plate,  linen, 
clothes,  watches,  jeitels,  &c.  stolen  flrem  Na- 
varre and  exposed  for  lale  at  low  ^ces." 


30,000,000 
30,000i00(> 

'»»'*'•»    -■ 

.     -  )■ 

77,000,000 

•    1,1  ■  •• 

17,00Q 

30,p09    ■ 

■"  <Ak.M.--'^ 


■•A- 


,!!•;  j^  - 


M"' 


,L-.. 


Carry  farmrdi 


eaooo^ooo 


■J  ■'  ■ 
If. 


'i-S 


r 


9'iS 


S3,775 
S4,226 

915 
1,830 

448 
50 
48,800 
73,&0O 
91,500 
36,000 
50,00o 


30,000^000 


Snug.\tfo.ioard, 
Baiiciuma,  August  83d,  1808. 
DscEu  or  DuHUME,  to  supply  for  4  months 

At  Citmdel  tverjr  10  dayi,  quintab  bread,  «« 
Do,        del        quarten  wheat,  «»        *« 

Every  fortnight,  quintab  rira,  *«        •» 

Da  dft  quintals  peas*  and  bean%  *«. 
Do.  da  quintals  salt,  ««*»««, 
Every  10  days,  quintab  fire  wood,  ««  «« 
Every  fortnight,  pints  wine,  ««««*« 
Da        da        pints  vinegar,  'm.        *« 

Do.         do.        pints  brandy,    ««**«% 
Every  week,  pesetas  money,       «%*««» 
.       Do.      do.    estraordinariea  of  all  kinds,  pesetas^ 
Do.      do.    franca,  by  bills  on  Perpignan,  which 
were  never  paid,  the  whole  of  which  would 
amount  to  a  prodigious  sum. 
'ItoKOOs,  November  30th,  1808.  >''     '     '•' 

4th  bulletin,  wool  Mquestared,  *•        >«« 

Akanoa,  6th  bulletin,  November  18th,  1808. 
quintab  grain. 

Much  cloathing,  and  a  large  quantity  of  biscuit. 
BiuoA,  August  16tti,  1808. 

Contribution,  .  '*^  %» 
Reuss,  1809,  Contribution,  •* 
BiLBOA,  August  8th,  1810. 

A  new  Contribution,  %« 
FaoviNcc  oi'  SoaiA,  1810. 

Contribution,  ««.  «« 
Rasxs,  September  2d,  1808. 

Dollars,       «»««'%« 
?"■    Da  daily,  for  some  days, 
G&AKABA,  December  181  a 

Last  months  Contribution, 
Ayamontb,  Dftcember  23d,  1810. 
Castellegoa,  Contribution, 
Alemeda,        da  «« 

Port  St  Mary's  da        «% 
KiMOuoK  or  Jaiw,  July,  I8I0. 
Ratidns,  ««.        ** 

Gaamada,  August  3d,  1810. 
Daily,  for  Soult's  expenses, 
Contriuutiotv       ^^        «*■ 
Da        Cordova,  •«* 

Vau>adoud,  August  I2tb. 

ContributioQ  on  this  Ft-ovince,  «*>  100,000^000  reab. 

Fh>perty,  of  the  rich,  near  Bay  torga,  sold 
by  Bonaparte,  ^ 

Madkip,  February  84th,  1811, 
PaoviMcic  or  Buaeos,  by  Bessieres, 

Contribution,       «%*»«»«• 

Ija  Mancha,  Contribution,    v        ^^        '»' 

'^nfiLut,  December,  1810,  Contribution,     «i 

Do.        April  9tb,  181 1,  a  new  Contri- 

button,  not  statad. 

Skvillb,  May  3 1  St  1811,  to  supply  Soult's 

expenses^  daily,  reis, 


«M»(\()00 


«<»%««»  400^000 


8,000,000  reals. 
60,000  dolls. 

3,000,000  reals. 

3,000,000  dolls, 

16,000 
6000 

**        *«        700^000  franca. 

%»        ««        300,000  reals. 
««        ««  60,000  do. 

«%        ««  35,000  dolls. 

%*■        >«>        600^000 

.«.  68,000  realiu 

.V        -^    1 9,000^000  da 
■■-•         •-*       '',000,000 '.'  . 


-^        -r-     %QQ0^O0O  firancs. 


84,000^000  francs. 
13,000,000  reals. 
5,000^000  tnanes. 


.i,'a4^JiHi*-'-"^"  > 


.       , ]|^9C! 

Vaujucia,  February  18tb,  1813,  by  Sudiet  ^*'>-,*?*«^^'«''»»>'*'  "• 


^! 


Contrflnitio 

And  I0,00( 

and  all  je 

ViUADOUB,  181 

When  evaci 

budon  to 

VitsNciA,  Novel 

Suchet,  Com 

^iGDiMSA,  May  7 

Plunder  reta 

I'anegas  whc 

On  the  couni 

Caceres,  to 

tember,  18 

I  TiiiAOOKA.  Apr 

gueras  whi 

Sackt  whea 

Rations  br< 

Quarters  bi 

Sides  bacon 

Pipes  branc 

Live  oxen, 

And 

Total, 


I'lrsr.aspriceof 

I  In  1800,  demanded 
I  In  1803,  Contributi 
I  December  5lh,  I8Q; 
All  goods,  jewd 
sny  nadon  iJ 
iFtbniarylst,  1808,  | 
I  crusadoes,  by 
lEroiA,  July.  1«08 
I  Stormcri  by  Lol 
I  Luiox,  earned  offf 
I  in  plunder  ai 

I  Various  districts,  in| 
£xpenie  of  thel 


'"t^ 


"■*.  Ji 


Carryforward, 


6o,(m 


viSLAKoa^ 


•  Paris  Oct  21  St- 
Pjto  France  4  mill| 
1  monthly  by  '. 
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Brought  forward,  60,00(\000 

Contribution,         %*        «»        <m  ^0,000,000  fnutcai 

And  IO,noo  reals  and  8900    itiona  daily, 
and  all  jewela  and  precious  effect*.  .■  f   >        rr^^  >    ..     i      > ...     ^ 

VlUAMLIB,  1812. 

When  evacuated  by  Wellington,  Contri- 
bution to  the  French       ««        •«  600^0000  reals.  ^ 
VuiMi*.  Noireniber  1812. 

Suchet,  Contribution  ftom  800  persons^      1C,000,000  reals. 
!iiGDiMiA,  May  7th,  18ia 

Plunder  retaken*         *«%*«« 
"anegaa  wheat,  *««««« 

On  the  country  from  Avila,  Toledo^  and 
Cacerea,  to  Talavera,  by  Marmont,  Sep- 
tember, 181),  Contribution,  *% 
TiUAOONA,  April  20th,  1811,  found  at  FU 
gueras  when  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
Sacks  wheat  «%*««%«« 
Rations  bread,  «»***« 

Quarters  barley,  ««*»«% 

Sides  bacon,       ««%%«%«« 
Pipes  brandy,  «««««« 

Live  oxen,         «»*««««« 

And  3,000,000  livres.  •■^■■t.-,^ 

Total,        Spain,  from  1 808  to  1 81 4, 


SOaooOreah. 
1000  &c. 


4,000,000  reals. 


45,000 

82,000 

11,000 

4,400 

tiOO 

500 


««        •»        3,3^8,571,423 

Livres  3,428,571,428 

or,  .f, 150,000,000 


PORTUGAL. 

I  Ix  1797,  as  price  of  peace,  in  various  ways,         ««.«•««  30^000,000 

Paru  jtaperi.  May  2d. 
llnlSOO,  demanded  from  her,        «..««««.»«««  36,000,000 

In  1803,  Contribution  by  Lasne's  embassy,*       «%«**«.  17,000,000 

I  December  5th,  1 807,  SOOJOOO  alquires  wheat,  500,000  ddlars,  2,600,000 

All  goods,  jewels,  and  silver,  as  well  as  moveable  property  of 
any  nation  whatever. 
I  Ftbniary  1  st,  1 808,  extraordinary  war  Contribution  of  42,000^000 

cnisadoes,  by  Junot's  decree,         «««%««,««.  147,900^009 

|En)tA,July,  1808 

Stormctl  by  Loison,  Contribution  400,000  dollars,  «*  2,200,000 

I  LiuoM,  caw  led  off  at  the  evacuation  of  that  place  by  the  troops, 

in  plunder  and  Contributions  about  gfil, 500,000,  '^  38,000,000 

IVwious  districts,  in  1811,  plundered,       .»«««,««<*  5,000^000 

Expense  of  the  French  army  for  €  months,  «*        •>«  36,000,000 


J   '' 


t^.*^-' 


i  ABSTRACT. 


Liviee        812,700,000 
.'?iii:    or,  L.13,680,624 

f  '    1-1 


KtSLANDS, 


•  .:v-*^*-^-#^ J.    ^ 


«*  6,168,000,000 


Carryforward,     6,168,000,000 

*  Paris  Oct  2l8t  1808.  Spidn  to  avoid  taking  an  active  part  in  this  war,  is  to 
syto  France  4  millions  monthly,  and  guarantee  the  payment  in  like  manner,  of  1 
'"""T  monthly  by  Portugal.  .      . 
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,                 Brought  forwarti,  6,I68,0OO,0.T0 

Ikpartments  from  France  to  the  Rhine,       •*  .v*  *»  428,8S!>,ooo 

PIoLi.ANn,            »»**»»,*•»».  ^vk  ««  1»763, 1 53,335 

German  V,  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,                *•  »»  **  604,71 4,ooo 

Italy,     «*        **        i*        ..^        »i        •*  **  *«.  2,O84,3.'5(),00(' 

Austrian  Dominions               **■.»**  ««,  ««  liO77,O0O,00ii 

PRi'asiAN,  do.      -w*         **         -.^         **         •»»  **  **       ■     l,4fi7, 750,000 

SWISSEELAND,      »**»•*»»»**  ^  **  155,325,001' 

Hanoter,            •»*.•*».**»*»*  **  •».  6I,780.0tl' 

Hamiuroh,         ««.•«.         *^         *»         »*  *«.  »*  177,850,000 

Various  eountrlos  till  1814,     ».«.»*»».  ■»»  •*  4,6O6,792,00(i 

Portugal,          »»**•«,-»*•*  **  -U.  SI2,700,oo*j 

SfAIN,                  »***«,■»*          i*  **  *»  3,428,571,4L'K 

Burning  decrees,          »*♦»*%»»  *%  *«,  70,000,000 

^  Total,  over  Europe,  in  Francs  or  Livrcs,  dt  \0\d.  each,         23,406,804,76" 

or,  ^980,297,708  sterling 

N.  B.  The  Contributi>m  of  42  millions  Ris-dollars,  said  to  have  been  paid  b' 
Denmark,  is  here  omitted,  as  it  was  only  derived  from  private  authority. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  PROPERTY 


.    BY  THE 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


Under  this  head  I  have,  comparatively  speaking,  hut  few 
certain  particulars;  but  the  few  which  I  have,  will  excite  the  us> 
tonishment  and  regret  of  mankind;  and  may  enable  us  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  those  cvent«, 
the  particular  accounts  of  which  I  have  not  in  my  possession, 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  in  this  article  the  loss  in  military | 
stores,  and  captures  on  the  field  of  battle.     This  will  ho  includ- 
ed in  the  statement  of  the  general  expenses  the  war  lins  cost! 
every  nation  in  Europe.     Contrary  to  my  former  plan,  I  nieanj 
in  following  out  this  siili^ect,  to  take  the  latest  period  first,  bc-j 
cause  it  is  that  wherein  I  am  enabled  to  be  most  correct  in;  n\m 
principally,  because  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  take  the  data  which  tlicj 
enemy  himself  has  given  us  in  his  official  bulletins,  to  form  ouvj 
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opinioh  upon  those  particulars  wherein  I  am  at  present  dcfi-. 
eient  in  intbrmation. 

In  this  I  shall  begin  with  Russia.  In  the  French  bulletin, 
date<l  Moscow,  September  17th,  1812,  it  is  stated  that  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  Moscow  amounted  unto  "  se- 
veral  milliard^'"  and,  in  a  subsequent  one,  that  it  was  3  milliards^ 
or  J^l  31,250,000  sterling.  Now,  subsequently  to  that  event, 
all  the  buildings  and  villages,  for  many  miles  round  it,  were 
destroyed  or  much  injured;  and  previous  to  that  catastro- 
phe, Smolensk,  where  the  enemy  informed  us  there  were  im- 
mense magazines  of  colonial  produce,  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  devastations  in  other  places  and  provinces,  from  the  Nie- 
men  to  Moscow,  where  the  routes  of  the  armies  lay,  were  also 
very  great,  50  towns  and  2000  villages,  besides  three  times  the 
number  of  farm  houses,  &c.  were  destroyed  in  the  finest  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  An  extent  of  country  for  700  miles  in 
length,  by  SO  to  100  in  breadth,  was  laid  waste,  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  exaggerate  when  we  state  the  loss  in  other  parts 
ot"  the  Russian  Empire  at  the  same  as  in  Moscow,  which  to- 
gether makes  six  milliards  of  francs,  or  ^262,500,000  ster- 
ling. 

From  this  let  us  endeavour  to  calculate  the  enormous  loss  of 
property  in  France,  during  the  civil  war  and  revolutionary 
horrors.     After  the  scenes  recorded  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
work,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  destruction  of  property  which 
took  place  throughout  France.     Robberj',  murder,  and  de- 
struction, were  the  avowed  objects  and  pursuits  of  the  worship- 
pers of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.     A  felon,  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Brutus,  chief  of  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Ren- 
iies,  said  to  his  colleagues  on  Good  Friday,   "  Brothers,  we 
must  put  to  death  this  day,  at  the  same  hour  the  Counter  Re- 
volutionist Jesus  Christ  died,  that  young  devotee  who  was 
lately  arrested:"  this  young  lady  was  guillotined  accordingly; 
and  her  corpse  treated  with  every  possible  species  of  indecent  insult^ 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators.*   At 
Lyons,  Jabogues,  the  murderer,  next  in  rank  in  atrocity  toD'Or- 
teuille,  in  his  speech  to  the  Democratic  Society,  said,  "  down 
j  with  the  edifices  raised  for  the  profit  or  the  pleasure  of  the  rich;, 
diivm  -juiih  them  all.     Commerce  and  Arts  uc  useless  to  a  war- 
like people,  and  are  the  destruction  of  that  surlime  equality 
Y'^iick  France  is  deteo^mined  to  spread  over  the  Globe'*     A- 
foiuul  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  however,  destVnction  and  cruel- 
tyi  in  their  wildest  anil  most  savage  forms,  took  up  their  abode, 
Tliat  beautiful  river,  in  the  language  of  thai  monster  Hebert,, 
hits  in  reality  turrted  into  blood.     From  the  number  of  bodies 
tiiowncd  in  it,  its  waters  became  putrid,  nnd  public  edicts  from 
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the  llcpublican  authorities  forbade  the  people,  on  that  account) 
to  use  these.  Nothing  escaped  their  rage  in  this  devoted  spot. 
"  The  department  of  La  Vendee,"  said  Merlin  of  Thionville 
iipofj  his  arrival  from  that  country,  "  is  now  only  a  heap  of 
ashes  dyed  with  blood.*'*  Whoever  considers  with  attention 
the  career  of  the  French  armies  over  Em'ope,  will  perceive 
that  under  whatever  authority  they  fought,  Conventional, 
piHECTORiAL,  CoNSULAti,  or  IMPERIAL,  still  the  principles  of 
Jabogucs  and  Merlin,  already  mentioned,  directed  their  proceecU 
ings,  and  proved  these  to  have  been  hatched  under  the  bloody 
throne  of  the  Goddess  of  Ueasok,  and  instructed  hi  the  same 
school,  ONE  AND  INDIVISIBLE,  from  her  followers,  nothing 
but  destruction,  as  wanton  as  it  was  wicked^  could  be  expected; 
and  while  one  of  tliem  survives,  under  whatever  garb  they  may 
disgiiise  themselves,  mankind  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  point 
of  tlie  bayonet,  directed  by  a  strong  arnfi,  can  only  deter  them 
from  following  their  darling  pursuits. 

The  most  fertile  provinces  upon  the  ))eautiful  banks  of  the 
Loire,  compared  to  whi-ch  Russia  is  a  wilderness,  were  complete- 
ly laid  waste.  Their  buildings  were  burnt,  their  crops,  their  stock 
and  their  fields  were  destroyed.    Lyons,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and 
many  noble  towns  suffered  most  dreadfully.     In  Lyons,  alone, 
the  damage  done  during  the  siege  fimounted  to  500,000,000 
livres,  and  that  was  perhaps  not  above  a  half  of  what  it  altoge- 
ther suffered.     Twenty  thousand  habitations,  including  ham- 
lets, villages,  and  farms>  were  totally  destroyed.     Many  of 
these,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  \vere  beautiful  and 
expensive  buildings,  anti  every  thing  around  them  was  upon  a 
similar  scale.     The  beautiful  town  of  l)edouin,  consisting  of 
1600  houses,  was  razed  to  the  ground.     In  a  word,  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  for  100  miles,  were  made  a  complete  wilderness. 
Kow,  in    Moscow  there  were  only   12,000  houses,  2-3ds  of  j 
which  were  of  wood.     Of  the  whole,  the  enemy  first  estimated 
l-^th  and  then  1-lOth  as  being  saved)  but  let  us  suppose  l-5th| 
as  the  number.     Here  then  we  have  one  half  more  as  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  destroyed  in  France;  and  certainly,  considering 
every  circumstance  minutely  attending  both,  these  must  have 
been  equally  valuable.  The  loss,  therefore,  according  to  the  scale  I 
furnished  by  the  enemy  himself,  may  be  fairly  stated  at  doublel 
that  of  Moscow,  viz.  6  milliards,  or  j£^'262,';00,000  millions 
sterling.     If  to  this  we  add  l-+th  more,  on  account  of  thepro-J 
pcrty  destroyed  in  a  more  richly  cultivated  country,  harassedl 
for  many  years  by  the  most  destructive  civil  war,  we  ccrtaiiilyl 
do  not » xceed  the  truth.     The  amount  of  property,  thcreforf,! 
destroyed  in  France  in  the  early  periods  of  the  revolution  wilil 
Amount  to  j£328, 125,000  sterling. 

*  CoBTtntion,  Nurcmber  Gtb,  1 793; 
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In  the  colonies  the  loss  >vas  also  prodigious,  and  alto^etlief 
irretrievable.  In  Grenada,  St.  Vincents,  St.  I^ucia,  and  Guadi- 
aloupe,  it  was  at  least  j£5,000,000  sterling.  In  Sti  Domingo 
20  times  as  much.  The  amount  of  this,  as  of  the  former,  I 
state  the  first  from  actual  knowledge,  the  last  from  authentic 
documents.  In  St.  Domingo,  at  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
surrection, there  were  500,000  slaves,  who,  rt  an  average,  were 
worth  £65f  sterling,  or,  altogether,  ifc'32,500,000  sterling.  The 
value  of  lands,  l^uildings,  stock,  and  the  growing  grops,  are  ra- 
ther more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  slaves,  which,  together, 
makes  jf  97,500,000  sterling.  Add  :o  this  the  value  of  merchan- 
dize, and  buildingsin  towns  unconnected  with  the  cultivation,  ami 
the  shipping  attached, tQ  the  colony,  altogether  at  least  20  mil*- 
lions  mose.  Xo  this  we  may  also  add  the  value  of  580  vessels, 
averaging  S^S  tons  each,  which  France  had  in  the  St.  Domin* 
go  trade,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection,  were 
totally  lost  to  her,  and  we  shall  have  j£l  20,000,000  sterling  as 
the  value  of  property  sacrificed  by  the  most  fi:antic,  madness 
and  savage  barbarity. 

The  destruction  in  Gennany,  di^ring  IBliJj  was  enormous;, 
and  the  distress  thereby  occasioned  to  millions  affords  one  of 
the  most  heart  rending  pictures  ever  exhibited  in  the  darkest 
page  of  history.  The  inind  is  struck  with  astonishment  and 
terror  to  read  the  accounts  of  actions  committed  by  man  against 
his  fellow  creatures,  at  which  the  tyger,  that  roams  through  the 
forests  of  Africa,  would  recoil  with  horror,  I  had  almost  said 
with  indignation.  The  circumstances,  though  dreadful  and  dis- 
gusting, must  be  recorded}  as  they  may  he  uselrul.  For  the 
substance  of  what  follows  I  am  indebted  to  the  excellent  re- 
ports published  by  that  meritorious  body,  the  Committee  in 
London  on  account  of  the  suffering  Geriiians.  In  extracting 
from  these,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  short  and  connected  a^ 
I  can,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  subject,  as  relating  to 
different  places. 

LEIPSIC. — "  We  have  before  our  eyes  many  thou- 
sands of  the  adjacent  villages  and  hamlets,  landed  proprietors, 
fanners,  ecclesiastics,  schoolmasters,  artizans  of  every  descrip- 
tion, who,  some  weeks  since,  were  in  circumstances  more  or  less 
my,  and  at  least  knew  no  want;  but'now,  without  a  home, 
ind  stripped  of  their  all,  are,  with  their  families,  perishing  of 
hunger.  What  the  industry  of  many  years  had  acquired  was 
I  annihilated  in  a  few  hours.  All  arounc(  is  one.  wide  waste. 
The  numerous  villages  and  hamlets  are  almost  all  entirely  or 
partially  reduced  to  ashes;  the  yet  remaining  buildings  are  per- 
forated with  balls  in  a  most  ruinous  coiulition«  and  plundered 
of  every  thing;  the  barns,  cellars,  and  lofts,  are  despoiled,  and 
mm  of  every  kind  carried  ofi)  the  implements  of  lUrming  and 
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clomci^tic  ccouoniv,  Tor  brewing  and  distilling;  ia  a  word,  ju, 
every  purpose:  the  gardens,  plantations,  and  fruit  trt-es  were 
destroyed;  the  fuel  collected  for  the  winter,  the  giilts,  tjie 
floors,  the  woodwork  of  every  description,  were  consun)eil  in  tiu; 
watch-fires;  the  horses  were  taken  away,  together  with  all  ilic 
other  cattle;  and  many  families  arc  deploring  the  loss  of  helov- 
ed  relatives,  or  are  doomed  to  behold  them  afflicted  with  siii- 
ness  and  destitute  of  relief.  The  miserable  condition  of  these 
deplorable  victims  to  the  thirst  of  conquest,  the  distress  which 


meets  our  view  whenever  we  cross  our  thresholds,  no  li 
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is  capable  of  describing.  The  horrid  spectacle  wounds  us  to 
the  very  soul,"*  "  There  are,  in  Saxony  alone,  a  million 
of  souls  who  arc  reduced  to  misery  too  severe  to  be  capa- 
ble of  taking  any  part  in  the  general  joy,  and  who  arc  now 
shedding  the  bitterest  tears  of  abject  wretchetlness  and  want, 
ylll  that  the  oppressive  imposts,  contributions  and  <juartoring.s, 
as  well  as  the  rapacity  of  the  yet  unvanquished  French  hml 
Hpared,  became  on  these  tremendous  days  (the  IGth  and  I8tli 
October)  a  prey  to  the  flames,  or  was  plundered  by  those  wlio 
called  themselves  the  allies  of  our  king,  but  whom  the  country 
acknowledged  as  such  only  through  compulsion.  Wiiocvcr 
coiild  save  his  life  with  the  clothes  upon  his  back,  might  boast 
of  his  good  fortune;  for  many  who  were  obli!.';^'(l,  with  broi\ou 
hearts,  to  leave  their  burning  houses,  lost  their  apparel  also. 
Out  of  the  produce  of  a  tolerably  plentiful  harvest,  not  a  grain 
is  left  for  sowing;  the  little  that  was  in  the  barns  was  consumoil 
jn  bivouac;  or,  next  morning,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  and  entrea- 
ties of  the  owners,  wantonly  burned  by  the  laughing  lieucls. 
Not  a  horse,  not  a  cow,  not  a  sheep  is  now  to  be  seen;  nny, 
several  species  of  animals  appear  to  be  wholly  externiijiatetl  in 
Saxony.  I  have  myself  lost  a  flock  of  2000  Spanish  sheep, 
Tyroleso,  and  Swiss  cattle;  all  my  horses,  waggons,  anil 
househoUl  utensils.  The  very  floors  of  my  rooms  were  torn 
up;  my  plate,  linen,  important  papers  and  documents,  were 
carried  away  and  destroyed.  Not  a  looking  glass,  not  a  puiiu 
in  the  windows,  or  a  chair  is  left.  The  same  calamity  bcfol  my 
wretched  tenants,"  &c.f  "  Consider  the  state  of  the  circumjacent 
villages,  to  the  distance  of  10  miles,  all  completely  stripped. 
The  shell?  of  the  houses  were  converted  into  forts,  and  loop 
holes  made  in  the  walls,  as  every  village,  individually,  wasdc 
fended  and  stormed.  Winter  is  now  at  hand;  the  iidnibitants 
Imve  no  prospect  before  them  but  to  die  of  hunger;  for  all  JSax- 
ony,  together  with  the  adjacent  countries,  has  suHered  far  too 
ieverely  to  be  able  to  afford  any  relief  to  their  miseries."^:  "  Oiily 

«  Memorial  of  the  city  of  Lcipsic  to  the  British  Nation,  October,  1813. 
f  Count  SchonHcld's  Lett«r,  Lcipsic,  November,  28d,  1813. 
I  Mr.  Gi  Frogv'ii  letter,  Leipsic,  Kovemtwr  lOib,  1817. 
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two  flocks  of  sheep  did  I  see,  until  approaching  Leipsic,  and  not 
two  herds  of  cattlo.     Tiie  phiins  round  Leipsic  had  the  appear- 
ance of  straw  vards,  strewed  with  the  carcases  of  man  and  beast. 
Tlie  suburbs  of  Leipsic  have  greatly  suffered.     The  field  of 
battle  coin|irehended  more  than  GO  villages,  all  of  which  hjxvc 
been  conipietc'y  plundered,  and  many  burnt.     In  thisi  whole 
range,  extending  to  the  distance  of  10  miles  round  the  city, 
lliere  are  scarcely  to  be  tbnnd  cither  animals  of  any  descrip- 
tion, or  corn,  or  hay,  or  any  imj)lenients  of  agi'iculture.     The 
houses  that  still  remain  are  uninliabitable.     The  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  which  was  once  amonj^  the  most  flourishing  and 
populous  in   Germany,  are  represented  as  crowding  by  thou- 
sands to  Leipsic,  for  relief,  which  the  general  state  of  misery 
makes  it  impossible  to  grant.     Whole  lamilies,  once  in  afHuent 
or  easy  circumstances,  now  without  a  liome,  are  actually  dying 
ot" hunger.     No  grain  is  left  for  sowing;  and  there  will  be  no 
harvest  this  year,  unless  the  means  arc  immediately  supplied."* 
A  letter  dated  Ilolmstadt,  near  Grimma,  7th  December,  18L% 
says,  *'  both  these  places  together  (the  villages  Stotteritz  and 
Holmstadt)  contain  from  6  to  700  houses,  and  at  least  5000  inha- 
bitants, half  of  whom  are  without  shelter,  and  even  without  ap- 
parel or  effects  of  any  kind ;  for  here  the  battle  raged  most  furious- 
ly, and  almost  every  house  was  a  fortress,  which  was  taken  and 
retaken  till  it  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  spite  of  the 
most  active  exertions,  an  infectious  disease  broke  out  in  Leip- 
jiic,  and  prevailed  to  a  very  wide  extent  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country.     Tlie  French  army  seems  to  have  carried* 
with  it  a  contagious  fever   to  all   the  places  through  which 
its  retreat  was  directed."     "  Besides  our  own  neighbourhood, 
the  environs  of  Lutzen  were  dreadfully  ravaged,  on  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  the  2d  May;  several  villages  were  burned,  toge- 
ther with  churches  and  schools."f 

LOWER  SILESIA.—"  The  small  town  of  Lochn,  on 
the  Bohr,  consisting  of  1 39  houses,  is  entirely  destroyed;  and, 

I  the  undernjentioned  towns  have  considerably  suffered  by  fire 
and  pillage,  viz.  Biinslaw,  Goldberg,  Haynau,  Leignrtz,  Lo- 
wenberg,  Naumberg  on  the  Quiesse,  Jauer,  Primkenau,  Raut- 
den,  Neustedtel,  and  Neusatz.  Besides  the  above,  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  houses  have  been  burnt  down;  in  the  circle 

|ofLeignitz,  108;  of  Goldberg,  143;  of  Lowenbcrg,  809;    of 

•  Arcounis,  by  John  Hobhoiise,  Esq.  and  others. 

f  LeUer  i'rcm  Frcgc &  Co.   J,«'ii>sic,  522d  February,  1814. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  more  than  500  children  have  been  deprived 

I  of  their  parents,  and  become  helpless  ori)hnns,  in  the  upper  district  of  Meissen  alone, 

ky  war,  and  by  disease.     We  have  to  support  about  2000  children  of  the  poor  in 

I  It*  country,  v  ho  have  lost  their  paicnts  by  the  war,  or  di^cnses  attendant  on  it." 
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Jauer,  80;  of  Sagan,  38;  of  Gruenberg,  20.  In  the  otlier  circles 
Homewlmt  less."  Official  statement.  "  The  number  of  houses 
burned  down  within  a  small  part  of  this  range  amounted  to 
considerably  more  than  2000."     Official  statement. 

*'  On  the  borders  of  Silesia,  seventj/  villages  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.     The  loss  in  horses,  cattle,  milch  cows  and 
Rheep  is  enormous.     In   Upper  Lusatia,  the  whole  tract  be- 
tween Bautzen  and  Gorlitz,  which  has  been  repeatedly  tra- 
versed  by   the  marches  and  counter  marches  of  the  armies 
is  reduced  to  a  desart,"*     *'  On  advancing  from  Laun,  a  town 
on  the  river  Eger,  in  the    Austrian  dominions,   towards  ihe 
Bohemian   frontier,  the  effects  of  the  long  and   trenieiidoiu 
struggle,   between    the  French  and  the  allies,   at  the  com- 
•  menceinent  of  the  late  contest,  begin  to  be  seen  and  felt.    JJe- 
iwccn  Topi itz  and  Dresden,  500,000  men  were  encamped  tori 
three  months:  and,  it  is  at  one  post  North  of  Toplitz,  that  tliei 
most  decisive  signs  of  war  are  visible.     Preissen,  Kuhu,  Arbe- 
san,  NoUendorf,  and  several  other  villages  in  the  valley,  in 
which  Vandamme  was  defeated,  are  all  burnt  to  the  ground. 
From  NoUendorf,  across  the  Riesen  Geberge  to  Peterswalda, 
j>ot  a  village  is  standing.     Fifteen  or  20  hamlets,  through  wliich 
the  road  passes  to  Dresden,  are  fired  and  gutted.    Amongst 
the  ruins  of  a  village,  perhaps  a  single  chimney  is  seen  smok-j 
ing;  and  around  it,  are  eight  or  nine  families,  in  a  wretched! 
situation.     In  short,  from  Toplitz  to  Dresden,  a  distance  ol'Tol 
English  miles,  once  fertile  and  populous,  not  a  single  viilngej 
remains.     An  infectious  disease  is  universally  prevalent;  I  sa\»| 
many  dying,  and  one  man  died  as  I  passed.     From  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Saxony  to  the  capital,  the  eye  is  presented  with  one] 
vide  ^waste  of  plain,  littered  with  straw,  awl  doited  with  tliel 
numerous  bodies  of  horses.     The  small  towns  and  villages  onl 
every  side  of  Dresden,  arc  level  Avith  the  ground.    The  fieldjT 
are  totally  uncultivated."!     "  That  part  of  Saxony,  lying  l)^j 
tween  the  Bohemian  frontier  and  Dresden,  including  nearln 
i\\\  its  villages,  has  of  late  been  visited  by  the  most  direful  c* 
lamities.    ^Dwellings  were  burnt  or  destroyed;  cattle  were  dri-j 
ven  away  and  perished  by  famine.     The  tenantry  of  these  oncel 
ilourishing  districts,  houseless,  and  without  bread,  are  nowsuf-l 
fering  under  the  most  fatal  contagious  sickness;    of  36,00 
inhabitants,  10,000  are  afflicted  with  infectious  fevers,  and  60 
have  already  fallen  victims  to  their  direful  effects.     More  tlia 
fourteen  hundred  families  (for  25  villages  are  wholly  destroji 
ed)  are  exposed,  almost  naked,  to  the  inclemency  of  winterJ 
And  have  not  even  straw  enough  to  lie  upon,"|     "  The  tow|| 

*  Authentic  Statement.  f  Account  of  Julm  Hobhouse,  Esq. 

^  Letter  to  Messrs  Hiirnun  &  Co,  London,  from  Messrs  D»Ilatine&  Cu.  rn^ufj 
Fi!b.2d.  1814. 
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of  Dresden  has  suffered  little  or  no  damage;  but  it  is  crowded 
bevond  its  resources  by  the  multitudes  that  have  taken  refuge 
iu'it)  from  the  destruction  of  the  villages.     Most  of  the  beauti- 
ful walks  were  destroyed,  many  of  the  inhabitants  turned  out 
of  their  houses,  which  were  pulled  down,  and  whole  woods  fell- 
ed for  palisades.     In  Lusatia  there  is  not  a  corner  that  has 
escaped   the  ravages  of  war.     The  vicinity  of  Grimma  and 
Meissen  was  likewise,  cruelly  laid  waste.     At  Wittenberg,  one- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their  homes. 
Not  only,  were  all  the  suburbs  demolished  and  purposely  burn- 
eil,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  city  itself,  has  lallen   a  prey  to 
the  flames;  and  many,  after  being  so  long  exposed  to  every 
species  of  hardship,  are  yet  wandering  about  in  this  inclement 
season,   without  a  roof  to  shelter  them."*     After    the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  the  countries  through  which  the  French  passed, 
suffered  in  a  similar  manner.      '*   The  fate  of  the  Clergy  is 
muUarly  distressing.     The  doors,  shutters,  floors,  and  even 
tlie  roofs  of  the  houses,   were  seized  and  burnt  at  the  62- 
macs  by  the   French;    who,    in  their  flight,    also  carried 
£  all  the    utensils,    beds    and    clothes.      Many  clergymen 
were   personally    cotnpelkd    to    drive    their    cattle  after   the 
French  armies;  and,  when  pei-mitted  to  return,  were  stripped 
|uf  their  coats,  boots,  and  shoes.     To  most  of  them  not  a  shirt, 
[coal,  boot,  or  bed,  was  left.     Some  far  advanced  in  years,  can- 
not recover  from  the  effects  of  this  cruel  treatment.     The  wives 
)|soine  of  the  Clergymen  of  my  diocese,  are  now  lying  on  no- 
^liiiig  but  straw,  expecting  the  births  of  infarcts,  for  whose  co- 
al*^"*'  p ''"Bfcring,  they  have  hardly  a  few  rags  left,  nor  liave  they  even 
the  iron-^|jg  ^qq^^  of  keening  a  fire  in  their  rooms:  indeed,  most  of  the 
lOuses  of  the  Clergy  arc  burnt,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to 
ike  shelter  in  such  huts,  as  were  too  wretched  to  attract  the 
lotice  of  the  French  soldiers.     The  churches  afforded  no  re- 
ge,  for  even  then  "were  plundered^   and  the  pews   used  for 
:e/."f    "  The  whole  of  last  year  was  for  us  a  time  of  dis- 
,  a  snccession  of  scenes  of  horror.     In  the  early  part  of  it, 
esaw,  daily,  thousands  of  sick  and  mutilated  soldiers  arrive 
re,  in  the  most  wretched  coudi   on,  emaciated  with  hunger, 
d  eaten  up  by  vermin.     They  were,  ifpoisible,  conveyed  fur™ 
icr,  but  many  were  obliged  to  remain  here.     It  was  a  dread- 
il  scene — many  had  tlied  on  the  road;  others  died  on  the 
eet.    At  first,  the  sight  occasioned  the  most  painful  feelings, 
t  by  the  frequent  repetition,  the  mind  became  more  callous, 
nthin  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  no  tree 
house  was  permitted  to  remain.     Every  head  of  cattle  was 
ea  away  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  so  that  not  a  single 
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*  Hot)liouse  and  others. 
t  Letter  frtnn  the  Bcr.  N,  N.  Superiiiteadant  at  Eckhortsberg,  Saxony, 
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one  remained  to  the  inhahitiints.  During  the  bombardment 
138  houses  were  burnt,  the  French  prevented  the  citizens  from 
checking  the  conflagration,  spoiled  even  the  engines,  and  pull- 
ed  down  72  houses  more,  which  had  remained  in  that  part  of 
the  town.  Our  beautiful  Cathedral  is  n  stable  for  horses,  and 
the  churches  are  turned  into  block-houses."*  »<  The  towns  in 
Franconia  are  i  a  miserable  condition;  Vachn,  Berka,  and 
Himefield,  ore  nearly  depopulated  by  the  fever.  In  the  latter 
a  small  town,  numbers  are  dying  daily.  On  the  line  of  the 
French  retreat  through  Thuringia,  the  damage  has  been  ex- 
treme. All  the  other  towns  on  the  route  to  Mcntz,  particular- 
ly Hanau,  are  in  the  utmost  want.  The  funds  of  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle,  in  which  from  6  to  1200  orphans  were  entirely 
educated  and  maintained,  have  of  necessity  been  applied  to  the 
sufferers  in  battle.  This  institution,  therefore,  is  without  re- 
sources. The  same  fate  has  befallen  the  numerous  public  in- 
stitutions of  a  charitable  nature,  which  abounded  in  the  city  of 
Hanover.  They  are  ruined.  The  consetjuenccs  is  general 
wretchedness,  poverty,  disease,  and  want  of  food."  Authentic 
reports," 

PRUSSIA. — "  Not  a  bed,  not  a  spoon,  not  a  stool  did 
they  leave  them ;  (in  Stettin)  and,  finally,  burnt,  in  the  most 
wanton  manner,  the  houses  and  cottages  in  the  suburbs  and  vij- 
lages.  They  turne<l  out,  on  o:ie  thiy,  2000  women  and  chil- 
dren; arid  obliged  them  to  live  on  rafts  in  the  river,  exposed  tol 
every  inclemency  of  the  season,  without  aflbrding  them  tl»e 
least  supply  of  provisions.  Kustrin,  Ologau,  8cc.  shared  the 
same  fate."f  "  The  following  villages  in  Brandenberg  sufferedl 
from  the  battle  of  Gros  Beerin,  a  loss  in  grain,  cattle,  standin^fl 
corn,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  buildings,  to  the  aniountot] 
82,639  rix  dollars,  viz.  Gros  Beerin,  Klien  Beerin,  Ossdorlij 
Keinersdorf,  and  Stansdorf.  All  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,] 
barns,  and  stables,  had  been  emptied,  and  most  of  thcai  destroy 
ed."t 

HANOVER. — "  What  scenes  of  wretchedness  1  have  wit- 
nessed! how  shocking  is  the  present  condition  of  things  wlier 
compared  with  the  prosperity  that  formerly  reigned  in  this  inifor- 
tunate  place.  Our  streets  exhibit  numbers  of  our  wretched  fellow- 
subjects,  wandering  about  like  spectres,  pale  from  hunger,  m 
shiveringfromcold;  and  many  others,  who, stretched  on  their bt 
«f  sickness,  fervently  pray  to  God  to  send  death  to  release  tlicii 
from  their  misery.      But  what  is  still  more  ailecting,  yoiin« 
persons,  hitherto  virtuous,  plunge  into  vice  to  gain  some fei 
pence  from  the  foreign  military,  to  satisfy  their  demands 
hunger,  or  to  assist  their  starving  parents,"  &c.     Report 

•  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Schwabe,  Erfurt,  Jan.  Htb,  1811. 
f  Letter  C.  L«  Wicssman.  |  Official  statement. 
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Counsellor  Kauffman,  Hanover,  February  19th,  ISH.  "  But 
our  greatest  sufteriiigs  began  when  the  army  of  Ekmuhl  took  a 
position  here  against  the  Russian  corps  under  ChernicheflF.  I 
myself  have,  within  the  short  period  of  one  fortnight,  lodged 
and  fed  at  my  house  l^QS  men  and  their  horses.  The  smalU^st 
houses  of  the  peasants  had,  daily,  from  80  to  100  men.  The 
wldiers  took  from  them  whatever  they  could  find:  many  peo- 
ple fled  from  their  homes.  All  around  us  is  a  scene  of  devas^ 
tation,  whatever  could  serve  as  fuel  was  destroyed;  all  the  gar- 
is,  which  ai  0  the  principal  means  of  the  support  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  place,  lie  open  and  waste."*     But 

HAMBURGH — wretched  and  unfortunate  Hamburgh,  all 
thev  ofthe  tyrant's  wrath,  under  the  most  mercilesiof  all  those 
satellite^  which  in  his  name  have  devastated  Europe,  seem  to  have 
been  poured  out  upon  thee.  *'  Murders  and  arrestations  are  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Government.  Fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants— 1  say  50,000,  and  perhaps  even  70,000,  have  left,  and 
partly  been  driven  from  their  homes,  destitute  of  all  means,  and 
literallv  starving  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
Some  hundreds  of  children,  Irom  infancy  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  were,  by  order  of  Davoust,  conducted  to  a  village  about 
two  mites  from  the  city,  and  there  turned  adrift  in  an  open 
field,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  country  people  or  perish."f 
'*  Within  a  space  of  4500  feet  round  the  ramparts,  all 
houses  were  destroyed  and  burnt  down.  Sixty-one  houses 
at  Hamm  were  also  burnt.  Whoever  knows  the  populous 
vicinity  of  Hamburgh,  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  calamity.  All  churches  are  converted  into  sta- 
lks. The  week  before  Christmas  all  the  suburbs  and  adjacent 
villages  were  burnt  down,  after  eight  hours  warning:  the  Ham- 
biirgherbcrg,  containing  6000  inhabitants,  the  lleeperbahn^ 
Schulterblatt,  Rosenhoff,  ShafFerkamp,  Grindel,  &c.  The 
beautiful  country  scats,  near  the  Alster,  shared  the  same  fate. 
All  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ramparts,  Kehrivieder, 
Halle  Reihe,  Hall  Brook,  Wandrahm,  Schweinemarkt,  Mess- 
berg,  &c.  &c.  have  been  given  up  to  the  military.  At  a  latter 
period,  Harve^tihude,  the  beautiful  village  of  Eimsbuttel,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Stadt  Deich,  and  part  of  the  Gartner- 
strasse,  at  Altona,  were  burned.  At  Christmas  and  New  years 
eve  large  bodies  of  inhabitants  were  turned  out:  young  and 
stout  persons,  as  being  dangerous;  and  old  and  infirm  ones,  as 
[being  useless  consumers.  Soldiers  and  police  officers  entered 
the  luHiAfs  bj  night,  dragged  the  unhappy  people  from  their 
beds,  suifored  them  hardly  to  dress  themselves,  much  less  to 

*  Letter  from  tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Ritsclicr  of  Gilf  horn,  Hanover,  5th  January, 

1811  ■-.;  ■ 

f  Authentic  letters. 
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take  any  thing  vrkh  them,  confined  them  foV  some  hours  in 
churches,  and  turned  thousands  of  them,  at  day  break,  out  of 
the  gates,  exposing  them  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Tlie  Orphan  House  was  evacuated,  and  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred children  drivcti  out  of  the  dam-gate,  to  Eppendorf.  From 
the  hospitals  mid  iuiirmaries,  old  and  wieak  persons  were  driven 
in  herds  out  of  the  Altona-gate;  dressed  in  their  festival  habits, 
ihe  only  ones  that  were  left  them,  four  of  them  were  upwards 
of  1>'0  years  old.  iSome,  having  been  unaccustomed,  for  g 
length  of  time,  to  the  air,  and  exposed  half  naked  to  a  cold  of 
19°  (Keaumur  11°  below  zero)  turned  mad.  Scenes  were  wit. 
nessed,  which  filled  even  French  gem  de  amies  with  horror  and 
detestation.  The  sick  were  transported  on  many  waggons,  at* 
tended  by  officers  of  the  police,  to  Altona;  some  of  these  wag- 
gons  were  refused  admittance;  upon  which,  the  poor  unhappy 
wretches  were  thrown  upon  the  high  roads.  In  the  first  week 
of  the  new  year,  Davoust  ordered  ihe  infirmary,  called  the 
Pesthoflj  to  be  burned,  xfhich  was  so  promptly  executed  that  a 
great  number  of  people  had  nearly  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  sick  were,  during  the  niglut«  thrown  in  the  snow,  on  the 
the  neighbourioiT  field,  where  they  lay  till  waggons  arrived,  cu 
which  the  nervotis,  the  bMnd,  maniacs,  and  those  afflicted  with 
infectious  diseases  were  promiscuously  laden.  Eight  hundred 
of  these  wretches  were  airrieU  to  Eppendorf,  where  no  previ- 
ous  notice  had  been  sent,  an<l  con^quently  where  no  prepara< 
tions  bad  been  made  for  their  reception;  so  that  three  days  af< 
ter  their  arrival,  many  of  them  were  without  shelter,  and  man< 
iacs  ran  about  the  streets,  at  the  very  time  this  place  was  taken 
by  assault,  by  the  Huseians.  To  the  end  of  January,  20,000 
people  have  lost  their  houses  and  property,  by  fire,  in  the  su- 
burbs; and  yet,  daily,  more  are  expelled,  and  more  houses 
burned.  The  roads  about  Hamburgh,  in  all  directions,  are 
crowded  with  children,  women,  and  old  meu,  half  starved  and 
frozen:  long  trains,  conducted  by  Cossacks,  are  seen  lingering 
on  the  roads  to  Lubcck  and  Bremen.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren, being  unable  to  withstanil  the  rigour  of  the  season,  arc, 
consequently,  frozen  to  death  btf  numbers  at  a  time.  The  I 
number  of  exiled  Hamburghers  at  present  (March  16th)  resid- 
ing in  Bremen,  Altona,  and  Lubeck,  persons  of  the  poorest  I 
class,  and  in  want  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  is  said 
to  amount  to  13,000,  not  to  mention  the  number  who  are  dis- 
persed over  the  country,  or  who  have  taken  refuge  in  other  I 
towns.  The  hospitals  here  (Lubeck)  are  filled  with  11,000  of 
the  unfortunate  women  and  children,  dying  partly  from  fatigue 
and  partly  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season;  and  the  deaths 
are  irom  10  to  13  a>day.    It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  an; 
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longer  on  this  distressful  sceqe  of  calamity;  it  surpasses  all  Ue* 
scription."* 

Dantzic  also  suffered  most  severely.     The  opulent  inhabit 
tants  were  reduced  to  bej^gary.     All  classes  KuiK-red.     Misery 
and  horror  took  up  their  abodes  witliin  it&devotcd  walls.    The 
remains  of  the  French  army  brought  with  it  a  pestilential  dis- 
ease.    They  were  seen  walking  about  the   streets,    delirious 
fruni  their  sufferings,  without  relieli  or  the  means  of  procuring 
any.     Hundreds  died  daily.     It  spread  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  whom  perished.     Nor  durst  the  living  bewail 
the  loss  of  the  nearest  relative;  by  the  orders,  of  Rapp,  even 
that  consolation  was  denied   them.     The  numerous   burials 
were  conducted  privately — no  signs  of  grief  dared  be  shewn 
by  any  one.      The  towns  of  Prussia,  and  particularly  Ber- 
lin«  were  filled  with  siqk  and  wounded  soldiers,  of  both  par- 
ties, but  chiefly  of  the  allies.     Women  of  the  first  rank  at- 
tended upon  these  brave  defenders  of  their  countryv    They 
even  sold  their  jewels  to  procure  necessaries  for  them.     One 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Prussian  Baron  Schmettau, 
having  given  away  for  that  purpose  all  the  valuables  which  she 
hud,  at  last  cut  off  her  hair,  sold  it  for  a  ducat,  and  bestowed  it 
to  relieve  the  distress  and  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
This  generous  deed  having  been  reported  to  Count  de  Har- 
denberg,  he*  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  identical  tresses,  and 
lucceeded.     He  then  directed  these  to  be  wrought  into  rings, 
broaches,  ^c.  &c.  and  sold  to  the  admirers  of  this^  trait  of  pa- 
triotism, and  they  produced  in  this  state  to  the  fund  for  which 
they  were  originally  destined,  upwards  of  400  rix*dollars.    The 
destruction  and  distress  which  marked  the  countries,  through 
which  the  French  army  fled  from  the  bloody  fields  of  Leipsic, 
was  altogether  indiscribable.     Dead  bodies  covered  the  roads* 
Half  consumed  French  soldiers  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
villages,  destroyed  by  the  fiames.     Whole  districts  were  depo- 
pulated by  disease— every  kind  of  property  was  destroyed — 
every  living  creature  abandoned  these  melancholy  spots.     For 
a  month  after  the  retreat,  said  the  Prussian  Camp  Paper,  No^ 
10,  dated  Frankfort,  November  9tb,  1  SI  3,  "  no  human  being, 
no  domestic  animal,  no  poultry,  nay,  not  even  a  sparrow,  was 
to  be  met  with;  onlt^  raoem  in  abundance,  Jeeding  on  corpses, 
isere  seen.    But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  heart-rending 
subject.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that)  similar  was  the  situation  of  au 
that  part  of  Europe,  extending  from  Moscow  to  Mayence,  a 
distance  of  14i50  miles. 

The  history  of  human  atrocities..aiFqt^8.  no  instance  of  such 
unparalleled  misery,  robbery,  and  destfuction,  as  this.  Thf 
blood  runs  cold  to  contemplate  such  distressing  cnorniities;  anq 
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the  bosom  burns  with  indignation  to  think  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  it  should  daru  to  lift  up  their  audacious  couiitcutinasaT 
mongst  men.  What  is  the  life  of  that  villain  Davoust? — uliat 
»  poor  compensation  would  it  be  for  the  thoui^anils  that  have 
perished  by  his  merciless  decrees.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
man  can  escape.  He  may  evade  for  the  moment  the  justice  of 
man,  but  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  will  overtake  him,  aniud 
with  terrors  and  vengeance. 

But  leaving  this,  let  us  proceed  to  our  immediate  object,  and 
from  the  preceding  account  sum  up,  as  shortly  as  pt)ssiblt',  the 
nmount  of  property  destroyed  in  Germany  during  the  yiar  1813. 
8ixty  villages,  some  of  which  contained  from  3  to  400  liouscif, 
were  totally  ruined  in  October,  besides  what  Leipsic  iisoll  sul- 
t'ered.     Several  villages  were  burnt  in  May,  near  Lutzen.    The 
number  of  buildings,  therefore,  in  this  quarter,  destroyed  or 
damaged,  could  not  be  less  than  3  or  4>,000,  and  their  value, 
with  Uie  property  in  the  country  round  Leipsic  alone,  is  esti- 
mated at  2,580,000  dollars  or  jeS20,000  sterling.  In  Lower  Si- 
lesia, above  2000  buildings  have  been  consumed,  besides  what 
was  damaged.     On  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  towards  Dresden, 
70  villages  were  almost  totally  destroyed ;  and  the  towns  of  Baut- 
zen, Gorli,tz,  and  many  others,  suffered  much.  From  Dresden  to 
the  Bohemian  frontiers  even  greater  destruction  has  taken  place; 
and  from  thence  to  the  Rhine  nothing  is  seen  but  >Min  and  de- 
solation. TTpwards  of  10,000  biildings  more  ha\*e  certainly  been 
destroyed  iu  these  places,  and  tl«e  finest  country  in  Europe  ren- 
dered a  complete  wilderness.  In  Hanover,  Hamburgh,  and  other 
places,  at  least  10,000  other  buildings,  still  more  valuable  than 
the  others,  have  been  destroyed.     Here  then  is  a  destruction  of 
property,  in  buildings  alone,  of  about  three  times  the  number 
that  were  destroyed  in  Moscow,  but  many  of  them  were  not  so 
rich ;  yet,  there  was  a  much  greater  destruction  of  property  in  the 
countries  surrounding,  and  a  population  of  near  30  times  that  of 
Moscow  wa»  reduced  even  to  as  great  misery  and  want.    What 
then  shall  we,  from  this  data,  calculate  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty in  Germany,  besides  what  was  in  Italy?    The  amount 
must  be  enormous — the  industry  of  centuries  will  scarcely  re- 
place it;  and  the  total  amount  must  be  equal  to  that  of  Moscow, 
but  call  it  only  one  halfj  or  ^£65,600,000  sterling. 

During  the  tremendous  campaign  of  1809,  the  destruction 
of  property  was  prodigiousi  The  suburbs  of  Vienna  sufibred 
much.  Besides,  according  to  the  26th  French  bulletin,  dated 
Wolkersdorf,  July  9th,  1 809,  "  twelve  of  the  most  consider- 
able villages  in  the  beautiful  plain  of  Vienna,  su^'h  as  are  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  capital,  have  been  burnt  dur- 
ing the  battle"  (of  Wagram.)  At  Asperne  even  greater  de- 
i}tr^ctipn  took  place.    The  envirQQS  of  Batisbon  suffered  in- 
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talculablc  injury  during  the  tremendous  conflicts  ncnr  that 
place.  In  <litrorent  places  of  the  Austrian  states,  such  us  Haul), 
&c.  much  damnrrc  was  done.  In  the  Tyrol  7000  houses  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  country  laid  waste.  Here  tluj;i  is  a 
destruction  at  least  equal  to  the  total  number  of  buildings  in 
Moscow;  and  considering  the  devastation  over  the  fields  in 
tliciie  fine  countries,  wc  may  safely  estimate  the  loss  in  1809  at 
one  milliard,  or  jfi-tSiTSOjOOO  sterling. 

The  next  object  of  importance  is,  the  destruction  'of  proper- 
ty in  buildings,  and  other  things,  in  the  numerous  (owns  and 
places  that  have  been  besieged  or  blockaded,  during  this  drea<l- 
t'ul  contest.     These  are  so  numerous  ihat  il  is  scarcely  possible 
to  enumerate  them,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  state  the  principal 
of  them.   The  data  I  have  fr  m  which  to  estimate  this  loss  is  fur- 
uishcd  by  the  enemy  himself^  a.id  is  as  follows,  viz.     Accord- 
ing to  the  French  bulletin,  dated  May  29th,  1807,  thedestruc- 
tiort  in  Dantzic  during  the  siege  then  concluded,  was  21,000,000 
francs.     In  1 81  .S  it  must  have  suffered  as  much,  if  not  more,  to- 
gether, 42,000,000  francs.     The  following  important  fortresses, 
l)esides  innumerable  others  of  lesser  note,  have  suffered  from 
itieges,  viz.  Valenciennes,  twice;   Lisle,  once;   Ostend,  once; 
LuKembourg,    Tournay,   Ehrenbrietstien,   Manhcim,   Spires, 
Worms,  Landau,  Kehl,  Huninguen,  repeatedly;  Mentz,  three 
times;   Genoa*  twice;    Mantua,  twice;    Venice,   Alessandria, 
Tortona,  Verona,  Flushing,  Antwerp,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  St. 
Sebastians,  (twice)  Burgos,  Ciudad  Hodrigo,  Badajos,  Valen- 
cia, Tortosa,  Tarragona,  Sarragossa,  Gcronn,  Almeida,  Alex^ 
andria.  Acre,  Erfurt,  (twice)  Torgau,  Wittemberg,  Magde- 
burg, Spandau,  Stettin,  Custrin,  Glogau,  (twice)  Thorn,  Mod- 
lin,  Zentochan,  Zamocse,  Riga,  Copenhagen,  Pampluna,  &c. 
&c.    Now,  if  .dlowing  for  the  numerous  places  of  less  impor- 
tance, we  estimate  the  total  loss  at  an  average  in  each  place 
here  enumerated*  for  each  time,  at  the  same  amount  as  Dant- 
zic, or  for  facility  of  calculation,  at  20  millions  francs,  the  whole 
would  amount  to  1,200,000,000  francs,  or  j£52,500,000  ster- 

Next  in 'rotation  wc  may  consider  the  destruction  at  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  places  where  the  different  bloody  bat- 
tles were  fought.  This  must  have  been  very  great.  In  1805, 
Ulffl  and  i\ii  environs  sustained  a  loss  of  2,000,000  Austrian 
florins,  or  5,000,000  francs.  Now,  this  is  certainly  a  very  mo- 
derate scale  for  calculating  the  loss  in  those  battles  and  places, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  not  already  mentioned  and  includ- 
ed under  other  heads.  During  1793  and  1794,  the  engage- 
ments were  numerous  and  severe;  and  in  Germany,  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  Spain,  I  certainly  do  not  over  estimate  this  at 
100,000,000  francs.    In  n97|  the  loss  by  the  engagements 
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between  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  Jourdan  and  Morean,  at 
ao,000,000  francs.  In  Italy,  1796  and  1797,  in  the  numerous 
battles  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Austrians,  at  50,000,000 
francs.  The  tremendous  campaigns  of  1 799  and  1 800  to  the  a- 
mount  of  at  least  double  the  former  two.  Austcrlitz,  Jena,  Pul- 
tusk,  Eylau,  Fricdland,  Copenhagen,  Ratisbon,  Uaab,  Saluniaiw 
ca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Valencia,  Albuera,  Vimiera,  Biisuco,  Tor- 
res Vedras,  Talavera,  Orihes,  Thoulouse,  Lutzen,  llanaii,  La 
Kothiere,  Montmirail,  Troyes,  Laon,  Montiiiartre,  aiul  numer- 
ous others  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  later  tiuits,  too  twiious 
to  mention,  at  least  150,000,000  francs  more,  or,  altogether, 
560,000,000  francs,  ^24',500,000  sterling.  This  sum  however, 
we  shall  suppose  is  included  in  the  general  loss  sustained  by 
each  country. 

In  the  last  article,  I  merely  allude  to  the  destruction  of  pri> 
vate  property  from  the  effects  of  a  general  battle,  without  any 
wish  on  either  side  to  aggravate  or  extend  that  loss  bejcAul 
what  cannot  be  prevented;  but  which)  however,  was  not  al- 
ways the  case.  Of  the  excessive  waste  and  destruction  ol  pro- 
perty, and  the  works  of  industry  over  different  fertile  countries, 
during  1793,  1794,  and  1795,  I  have  no  accurate  data  to  judge 
by;  but  when  we  look  at  those  periods  where  we  have,  »nd  con- 
cider  the  nature  of  the  contest,  then  we  cannot,  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  in  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  places,  esti- 
mate it  at  less  than  j£30,000,000  sterling. 

Italy  has  at  different  periods  had  her  full  share  of  waste  and 
destruction.  Independent  of  the  numerous  towns  besieged  by 
both  parties,  the  destruction  amongst  the  open  towns,  villages, 
and  hamlets,  was  very  great.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  tbrtn 
any  thing  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  it.  The  beautiful  town 
of  Pavia  was  nearly  destroyetl  by  Bonaparte.  Lugo  was  sack- 
ed and  plundered  by  Augerc>au,  *<  Every  inhabitant  (says  that 
worthy  associate  of  Napoleon)  convicted  of  having  fired  at  a  j 
Frenchman,  shall  be  shot,  and  his  house  set  on  tire.  Every 
village  which  shall  take  up  arms  shalli  be  burnt."*  "  Any 
who  treat  us  as  enemies,  to  them  we  will  be  terrible  a» 
the  fire  from  Heaven;  we  will  burn  the  housed  and  lay 
waste  the  territories  of  villages  which  shall  take  part  in  fl 
war  in  which  they  have  no  concern."f  This  personage 
]>ever  failed  in  making  threat;enings  of  destruction  good. 
In  the  same  he  says,  **  Lasnes  marched  against  the  Imperial 
fiefs,  he  burned  the  rebel's  houses,  and  made  the  chiefs  of  them 
prisoners,  who  have  been  shot."  Bonaparte,  the  same  year, 
buttled  the  town  of  Benasco,  and  massacred  800  of  the  iniiabi- 
timts.    Various  otlier  places  shared  the  same  fate.    It  would 

*  Prociamatlon,  Juna,  1796, 
*  Bonaparte's  proclamation  to  the  Tyrolese,  jaw  Htb,  179Si 
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be  endless  to  particularize  them.  We  have  seen  what  has  been 
the  conduct  of  these  Gallic  swarms  in  other  places,  nnd  here 
their  republican  furor  reigned  without  controui.  During  the 
dreadful  campaigns  of  1799  and  1800,  the  destruction  was  pro- 
digious; what  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  excellena) 
of  the  climate  had  in  some  degree  repaired,  was  again  destroy- 
ed. Including  the  wars  against  Naples,  and  those  in  the  llly- 
rian  Provinces,  in  1805,  &c.  I  certainly  do  not  exceed  when  I 
take  one-fuurth  the  loss  at  Moscow  as  the  destruction  of  proper- 
ty in  Italy  at  different  periods,  viz.  750,000,000  francs,  or 
jt'32,875,000  sterling. 

In  Germany,  and  the  West  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  different 
periods,  subsequent  to  1795,  the  destruction  was  prodigious. 
The  last  of  these  we  have  enumerated  already.    Previous  to  that 
period,  in  the  bloody  campaigns  of  1794  and  1795,  it  must  have 
been  very  great.     From  a  memorial  presented  to  the  German 
Diet,  early  in  1 794,  it  appears  that  the  Bishopric  of  Spires  had 
sustained  a  loss  of  property  by  the  French  inroads,  to  the 
amount  of  4,000,000  florins.   "  We  continue,"  said  Lavat,  "to 
devastate  the  enemy's  country;  within  an  extent  of  40  miles 
round,  voe  leave  the  inhabitants  only  eyes  to  weep"*     Other 
places  no  doubt  suffered  equally.     In  1796,  says  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther,  Sept.  10th,  1796.     **  Every  species  of  violence  ha^ 
been  exercised  upon  the  persons,  as  well  as  on  the  properties 
of  the  inhabitants:  many  villages  have  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
without  the  existence  of  even  a  pretext  for  this  act  of  barbarity, 
and  the  countries  through  which  their  army  (retreating)  has 
passed,  exhibit  every  where,  a  spectacle  of  the  utmost  desola- 
tion and  distress."     In  1805,  upon  advancing  against  Austria, 
pays  an  account  from  that  country,  "  the  French  army  who 
have  crossed  the  Rhine,  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  scenes  of  misery,  distress,  terror  and  flight, 
which  have  ensued,  are  indiscribable."     In  1799,  in  1800,  and 
in  1801,  the  destruction  of  property  along  the  frontiers  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  borders  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Swabia  and  Bavaria, 
was  immense,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  over  estimating  it  for  all 
these  years  at  ^16,000,000  sterling,  half  that  of  Italy,  as  above 
noted. 

The  loss  of  Prussia  in  1806  and  1807,  has  been  already  gener 
rally  enumerated  under  the  head  of  buttles,  and  besieged  places, 
and  e^cpenses  for  the  war.  Still,  however,  the  country  must  have 
«uift'rcd  much  from  the  passage  of  such  mighty  destroying  hosts 
in  those  years,  and  again  in  the  end  of  1812,  and  beginning  of 
1813;  and  je6,000,000  Sterling,  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  al- 
low for  the  destruction  of  property  in  Prussia  and  Prussian 
PoUiid. 
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In  the  Peninsula,  desolation  and  destfnction  had  full  scope. 
There,  the  conduct  of  Frenchmen  has  left  effects,  which  will 
never  be  forgotten.     The  whole  country  in  the  line  of  their  re- 
treat fron\  !Suntarem,  to  the  Agucda,  was  rendered  a  desert. 
Around  Santareni,  the  country  was  rendered  a  waste:  for  20 
leagues  round,  says  the  Moniteur,.  the  foragers  sent  out  could 
iind  nothing.     According  to  accounts,  from  eye  witnesses,  dur- 
ing their  retreat,  the  destruction  was  most  wanton  and  prodi- 
gious.    »' Alcobaco  and  Batalia  were  destroyed,  as  far  as  fire 
cou/d  do  it.     They  rooted  out  the  bodies  of  tike  kings,  and  de- 
stroyed their  tombs.   Santarem  and  Coimbra,  are  the  only  towns 
which  they  have  not  burnt  to  the  ground.     A  cenhu-y  will 
scarcely  repair  the  loss  this  country  has  sustained.   Coudeixa  was 
set  fire  to  by  signal.     Ail  the  houses  and  towns  in  their  route, 
were  not  only  burned,  but  the  inhabitants  butchered."    Every 
town,  village,  or  cottage,  says  an  eye-witness,  were  destroyed. 
The  growmg  nursery,  and  the  wihl  grove,  each  havocked  for 
destructions  sake.     The  pot  that  refined  the  oil  broken— the 
wine  press  burning  for  burning's  sake — the  grape  vines,  de- 
stroyed as   noxious  weeds,      'rhe  furniture  unburnt,  thrown 
from  the  windows,  and  with  carriages,  &c.  made  a  bonfire  of; 
the  huge  libraries,  strewed  over  the  land  in  remnants  of  pa- 
per; the  noble  convents  in  ashes,  and  the  poor,  unhappy,  aged 
inhabitants,  unable  to  flee,   /itmg  araimd  as  ornamenting  the 
Xixills — tetif  twelve  in  a  place.     To  bear  the  semblance  of  a  fe- 
male, was  to  be  tortured;  to  be  an  infant,  to  be  a  sacrifice," 
&c.  "  The  houses  of  Salgada  were  all  burnt.    The  village  of 
Manteigas,  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  soldiery.     All  the  olive 
trees,  which  require  half  a  century  to  mature,  were  destroyed. 
Every  thing  belonging  to  religious  establishments,  rendered  a 
heap  of  ruins  or  carried  off.     In  a  few  districts,  87,000  cnttle 
were  destroyed.     At  Mirande  houses  were  burnt,  valued  at 
165,000  crowns,  and  1,000^000  moys  wheat  destroyed     At 
Arega,  Vale  Kntati  and  St.  Jago  in  Coimbra,  the  loss  was  up- 
wards of  j€l  52,000  sterling,  and  in  three  other  places,  the  da- 
mage done  to  the  churches,  exceeded  jG()000  sterling.  Tliesi  arc 
but  a  few  examples,  but  they  may  serve  to  give  us  an  iden  of 
the  destruction  in  this  retreat,  about  '250  miles  in  length.    "I 
um  concerned,  (says  Lord  Wellington,  in  an  oflicial  (lispalcli,) 
to  be  obliged  to  state,  that  their  conduct  throughout  this  re- 
treat has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity,  seldom  ecjualled  ami 
never  surpassed.     Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres,   Novas,  and 
Thomai',  in  which  the  head  quarters  of  some  of  the  corps  Imd 
been  for  some  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  luid  been 
induced  by  promises  of  gootl  treatment,  to  remain,  they  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed,  on  the  niglrt 
the  enemy  removeU  from  their  position.      The  convent  ol 
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3aco  was  burnt  by  orders  from  the  French  head-quar« 
The  bishops  palace,   and  the  lahole  torjon  of  Leiria, 

IWhich  General  Drouet,  had  his  head-quarters,  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  thae  is  not  an  inhabitant  in  the  countiy  of  any 
class  or  desaiptiont  who  had  any  deaHngs  or  communication 
with  the  French  army,  who  had  not  reason  to  repent  it,  and 
complain  of  them."  This  account,  be  it  remembered,  was 
from  a  pen  which  never  exaggerated;  and  which,  without  more 
than  common  reason,  was  not  wont  publicly  to  complain.  The 
town  of  Leiria  contains  about  4000  inhabitants;  the  others  here 
mentioned  collectively  rather  more.  Considering  the  damage 
done  in  the  country  places,  we  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  in 
stating  the  destruction  of  property  at  1 5  millions  sterling. 

In  Spain,  a  country  four  times  more  extensive  than  Portugal^ 
nimiiar  scenes  again  and  again  took  place,  through  a  four  times 
longer  protracted  warfare,  upon  simila*  principles.  Whoever 
reads  the  conduct  and  destruction  of  the  French  Locusts  in 
Portugal,  reads  what  has  been  their  conduct  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  Spain.*  To  quote  examples  is  almost  superfluous; 
and  if  we  estimate  the  destruction  of  private  property  and  la- 
bour, over  that  country,  at  30  millions  sterling,  we  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  truth. 

In  North  America,  the  destruction  of  property  in  1813  a^ 
mounted  to  upwards  of  2,000,000  dollars,  by  the  Americans 
themselves,  in  their  flight  from  Canada;  and,  perhaps,  twice  ag 
much  more  since  that  time;  at  Washington,  and  in  all  other 
places  together,  about  ^1,500,000  sterling.  The  havoc  of  the 
French  armies  in  Egypt,  and  the  ruin  spreading  over  all  Span** 
ish  America,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  any  certainty,  but 
it  may  safely  be  said  to  amount  to  j€  1 0,000,000  sUrling. 

The  destruction  of  private  property  at  sea,  from  the  captures 
and  destruction^ of  property  in  ships,  must  have  been  very 
great.  But  the  amount  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  Ameri- 
ca has  captured  and  destroyed  of  British  ships  and  vessels,  a- 
bout  G  or  700;  and  Groat  Britain  has  captured  from  America, 
about  1400  sail  of  merchant  vessels.  Ships  of  war  I  account 
included  in  the  expense  of  the  difierent  nations,  as  these  were 
lailr  by  that  money.  Previous  to  1 796,  France  had  captured 
Irom  different  powers  1400  vessels.  "  Since  the  new  tribunal 
of  prizes, '  said  accounts  from  Copenhagen,  December  10th, 
IhlO,  "  has  been  established  at  Christiansand,  in  Norway,  it  has 

*  Wretchc«  vlio  could  commirthc  following  crimes  woiJd  do  any  thing.  "  Acts 
of  the  moHt  utrocioUH  kiiul,  and  which  niako  liutnaii  nature  shuiiilor,  are  duily  heard 

I  vi'.  Slid)  as  tlie  death  of  n  ninii  wlio  thn>w  himself  into  a  well  to  avoid  the  brutality 
"fa  Fn-nchinan;  the  cruel  murder  of  a  mother,  tvlwse  bn'asts  were  cut  off  m  the  act 

I'fp.ivinfi  suck  to  Iter  son,  by  these  montttcrs,  who  afterwanis  sabred  her  infant;  and 
a  nutulier  of  other  cases  equally  hoiriblc."     Order  of  the  Suprci^'t  Junta  at  Sevitttf 

\l'dru(fry  7tA,  1809. 
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condemned  118  English  vessels."  Tire  vessels'seized  at  Carls- 
ham,  &c  in  1810,  &c.  were  very  valuable,  and  occasioned  a 
great  loss.  Some  accounts  stated  that  they  were  at  last  got  off 
with  the  loss  of  1,500,000  rix-doUars.  On  the  4th  February 
1799,  Arnoult  stated  in  the  Council  of  Elders,  that  from  1793 
till  6th  September,  1 798,  France  had  captured  from  difterent 
nations  2658  vessels;  and  if  we  double  this  number  as  the  sum 
total  till  1814,  wo  perhaps  do  not  exceed  the  truth.  What 
number  Great  Britam  captured  from  the  different  nations  I 
cannot  ascertain;  but,  including  the  shipping  taken  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  captured  by  her  arms,  perhaps  an  equal  number 
is  not  too  many  to  allow.  Her  naval  captures  were  a  national 
loss,  and  therefore  their  value  may  be  considered  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  annual  war  expenditure.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Dutch,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1795,  till 
June  20th,  1 799,  BritRin  had  captured  from  their  merchants 
and  ship  owners,  property  to  the  value  of  120,000,000  guilders. 
The  value  of  the  British  factories  destroyed  on  tlie  coast  of 
Africa,  by  the  French,  in  1 795,  was  estimated  at  50,000,000 
livres;  and  Bonaparte,  in  a  dispatch  froqi  Egypt,  1799,  esti- 
matecl  the  captures  in  the  Red  Sea,  principally  Britisli  proper- 
ty, at  20,000,000  francs.  But  the  first  sum  may  more  proper- 
ly be  said  to  belong  to  the  destruction  on  land.  A  French 
squadron,  under  Ilichery,  also  occasioned  a  great  loss  in  the 
British  fishing  settlements  at  Newfoundland.  The  amount  I 
am  unacquainted  with.  The  loss  of  property  at  sea,  to  all  na- 
tions, may  safely  be  estimated  at  30  millions  sterling,  during 
the  last  24  years. 

Abstract  (^the  Destruction  of  Properly. 


Russia,                 **            *% 

«^ 

«^ 

262,500,000 

West  India  Colonic^          %« 

«^ 

%^ 

120,000,000 

Germany  ntid  Prussia,  181;$, 

«« 

*% 

6.5,600,000 

Austria  and  Tyrol,  1809»    •»« 

«« 

*% 

43,730,000 

l<*orts  besieged  or  blockaded  since  1 792, 

*% 

52,500,000 

Gennany,  Belgium,  &c.&c.  before  \ld5% 

^% 

30,000,000 

Italy,  as  noted,     ^            ^^ 

«« 

*^ 

52,875,000 

Germany,  from  1795  to  1810^ 

** 

*^ 

16,000.000 

Pfuaaia,  1806  to  1812  inclusive. 

'^^ 

«v 

6,000,000 

Portugal,  1810  and  1811,   ^ 

*% 

«^ 

15,000,000 

Spain,  1808  to  1814,           %% 

^^ 

*^ 

50,000,000 

America  and  Africa,           ••^ 

<** 

«v 

10,000,000 

Destruction  on  the  Ocean, 

•»« 

%% 

30,000,000 

France,                ^           '^ 

•«% 

^•^ 

528,125,000 

L.  1,042,370,000 
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LOSS  OF  EUROPE 


BY  THE 


<•■> 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


WAR  EXPENSES, 

1  HAVE  not,  in  tbe  preceding  accounts,  taken  any  notice  of  the 
enormous  losses,  which  any  of  the  Belligerent  powers  sustained 
in  military  stores,  during  the  dreadfully  destructive  and  disas- 
trous campaigns;  because  that  properly  belongs  to  the  annual 
war  expenses  of  each  nation,  and  is  therefore  included  under 
that  head.    To  have  estimated  it  separately  is  impossible.     The 
amount  of  the  loss  under  the  head  which  X  am  novir  about  to 
consider  is  truly  astonishing,  and  has  left  every  nation  in  Eur- 
ope drained  and  exhausted,  beyond  any  thing  ever  recorded  in 
history.    The  wealth  of  past  ages,  the  comforts  of  the  present, 
and  the  hopes  of  future  generations,  have  all  equally  been  swaU 
lowed  up  in  this  tremendous  convulsion  in  the  moral  and  poli-. 
tical  world. 

In  this  catalogue  I  shall  begin  with  Great  Britain.  She  has» 
alone,  amongst  the  nations  ot  the  world,  preserved  her  rights,, 
civil  and  sacred,  inviolate.  But  these  have  cost  her  dear.  The 
following  has  been  the  expenditure  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  But,  first,  I  may  state,  that  her  average  expenditurQ 
for  four  years,  ending  5th  January,  1792,  was  j£1  6,200,000, 
and  that  of  the  succeeding  year  was  estimated  at  j£1  5,800,000, 
but  call  it  j£l  6,000^000.  Her  expenses,  therefore  would  stand 
thus.  ,  , 


•'•Ci 


Year,  cndino  'tli  January,  1793.  (at  peace)  af  16,000.000 


Do. 

do. 

1794, 

Do. 

do. 

1795, 

Do. 

do. 

1796, 

71o. 

da 

1797, 

Do. 

io. 

1798, 

Do. 

do. 

179% 

Do.  ,, 

do. 

I  SCO. 

Do.  ' 

do. 

1801, 

Do. 

do. 

1802, 

Do. 

do. 

J803, 

1^5,401,959 
41,599,225 
45,453,346 
53,538,358 
63,076,198 
47,390,065 
54,140,069 
57,160.123 
62,252.179 
53,369,020 

£503fitiO,5i3 


$50 


Stibsequent  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 


Do. 

do. 

1804, 

Do. 

do. 

1805, 

Do. 

do. 

1806, 

Do. 

do. 

1807, 

Do. 

do. 

1808, 

Do, 

do. 

1809, 

Do. 

do, 

1810, 

Do. 

do. 

1811, 

Do. 

do. 

181'J, 

Da 

do. 

1813, 

Do. 

do. 

18H. 

Do. 

do. 

1815, 

From  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  the  petee  of  Paris, 
£rought  forward  to  thi|)  peace  of  Amiens,         ««i 

Deduct  peace  establishment  of  1 79S,  for  2S  years. 


L  49,856,904 

60,475,828 

69,995,977 

69,260,055 

70,024,713 

V  7,336,228 

73,236,223 

J^3,O90,18C 

«  9,000,000 

104,398,3'Je. 

108,398,218 

115,000,000 

**      L  970,061,673 

-«      L.503,380,542 


aei, 473,442,215 
352,000,000 

i£l,12I,442,215 


It  may  be  said  that  the  gradual  rise  in  every  thing,  subse. 
quent  to  1 792,  would  have  occasioned  a  proportionate  rise  in 
our  peace  expehditure,  as  stated  for  that  year;  but  tiicii,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  it  was  the  war  which  occasioned  much 
of  this  rise;  and  also,  that  the  progressive  increase  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  would,  very  considerably,  have  lowered  the  expendi- 
ture; and  we,  perhaps,  are  not  far  from  the  truth  by  supposing 
that  the  one  cause  would  have  lowered  the  expense  as  niucli  as 
the  other  would  have  increased  it;  and,  therefore,  theexpcndi- 
turc  of  1 792  is  a  fair  average  sum  to  deduct  from  the  expenses 
of  each  succeeding  year,  in  order  to  gain  the  true  expense  of 
the  last  23  years.     But  to  this  we  must  add  a  great  deal  for 
the  increase  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  for  the 
Very  great  additional  expense  a  peace  establishment  must  now 
be,  in  comparison  to  what  it  was  in  1792.     The  nalional  debt, 
at  the  close,  of  that  year,  amounted  to  about  j6''iS:^,733,609. 
The  interest,  jfi8, 176,336.     On  the  Sth  January,  1812,  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  amounted  to  .£869,399,925,  and  its 
increase  since  that  period  was  so  considerable,  that  in  18U, 
the  unfunded  debt,  amounted  to  ^6993,077,608,  besides  the  loan 
of    18    millions,    together    0^1,021,077,608.      Of  this  sum 
^£282,000,000*    is   redeemed,   leaving   j€7 39,000,000,  which 
being  all  reduced  to  5  per  cents,  may  make  the  total  debt  a- 
bout  j6600,000,GOO,  the  interest  of  which  is  abc  Jt  ^£25,000,000, 

*  London  Gazette,  1815. 
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or  i£l7,000,000  more  than  in  1792.*     But  the  sinking  fumT, 
which,  for  last  year,  exceeded  20  millions,  will  now  incrtuhc  in 
a  prodigious  ratio,  and  liquidr.tc  the  debt  rapidly.     According 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  })eace  establishment 
for  1815  was  to  be  ^£65,000,000,  beiiig  nearly  50  millions  more 
than  it  was  in  1792;  and  on  this  account,  before  this  enormous 
iinil  additional  burden  for  interest  can  be  reduced,  we  may 
add,  upon  a  very  moderate  allowance,  at  least  300  millions  more, 
as  the  expenditure  which  the  French  Revolution  has  cost  Great 
Britain,  making  altogether,  j£1, 42 1,442,2 15.      According  to 
jVIr.  (^olquhoun^s  ingenious  calculation,   the  total   value  of 
property    in   Great   Britain,   and   her    dominions,  is  nearly 
i£4(,  100,000,000,  and  the  annual  value  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  labours  of  all  kinds,  j669 3,000,000;  consequently, 
the  national  debt  amounts  to  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  capital, 
and  rather  less  tlian  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  of  the  whole 
Empire  for  one  year.  Such  is  the  wealth  and  prosperiiy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  such  the  vast  price  which  our  laws,  cur  liberties, 
and  indr;  jndence  have  cost  us.     They  ought,  therefoive,  to  be 
carefully  guarded  and  preserved,  or  why  should  we  have  pre- 
served them  at  such  a  cost. 

Let  us  next  examine  t')e  loss  which  Frarce  has  sustained  by 
her  frantic  ambition,  and  then  see  whether  Britain  or  her  has 
suffered  most.  I  have  already  stated  this  down  to  the  end  of 
1795,  and  shall  therefore  only  notice  it  in  the  subsequent  ab- 
stract. After  the  above  period,  independent  of  the  unprece- 
dented plunder  and  extortion  wrung  from  other  nations  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  her  war  expenses  were  very  great.  The 
expenses  for  1796  could  not  be  less  than  three  milliards,  as  has 
been  alrea«)y  shewn.  The  following,  however,  establishes  it 
more  fully.  The  resources  of  the  government,  from  the  26th 
August  till  December,  1796,t  was  as  under,  viz. 


Remainder  of  fiiKed  loon, 
Land  Tax,  ■»« 


349,000,000  livres. 
300,000,000  do. 


Carry  forward, 


649,000,000 


*  The  debt  stood  thus  at  difTercnt  periods,  viz. 

Principal. 
Debt  at  the  end  of  17»3,  ««  •««         I>.235, 733,609 

i  Increase  till  the  peace  of  Amiens,  '»*  327,469,665 


Debt  at  the  end  of  1 801 , 

I  Increase  during  peace,  «« 

Debt  at  the  end  of  1 802, 
[Increase  till  the  1st  February,  1813, 


561,203,273 
40,207,805 

601,41 1,  J80 
341,784,871 


Total,     L.943, 195,951 
f  Ferment's  report/ 


Interest. 
L.8, 176,336 
Ii;,252,I58 

20^428,488 
307,478 

W,755,966 
9,693,468 

L.30,429,424 


!  S  i! 
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Srov^htfurward, 

Personal  Cuntributiuns,  **  •«. 

Other  ol>jefts,  •»*  **  »* 

I'ayinent  of  national  domains,  «« 

IVlilitary  Contributions,  ««  «'«■ 

Bills  on  Foreign  countries,     »«.  »* 

Other  objects,  •«■  •v*  »» 


649,000,000  livres. 

25,000,000  do. 

70,000,000  do. 
2(K),000,000  do. 

50,000,000  Jo. 

H<),000,(XK)  do. 

20,000,000  do. 


1,094,000,000  livres. 

Such  were  the  resources  for  less  tl)on  three  months;  and  it  U 
well  known  that  these  never  were  able  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
Carno^  in  his  message^  Aug.  1st,  1797«  stated  the  deficit  tor  the 
*2d  decade,  of  the  month  Thermidor,to  be  1 4,000,000,  and  that, 
only  tor  their  most  pressing  wantSf  it  required  20  millions  each  de- 
cade,  or  10  days.     Ladebat,  in  the  Council  of  500,  Nov.  18th, 
1796,  stated  the  expense  of  the  year  runniii^  (Republican  year) 
was  1,170,000,000;    and  Treilhard,  March  8th,  1797,  stated 
the  war  expenses  for  the  same  year  at  one  milliard.     For  1798 
it  could  not  be  less,  for  1799  it  must  have  been  much  more;  and 
for  J  800  it  must  have  been  the  same.    The  expense  from  1795 
till  the-end  of  1800  would  therefore  amount  to  9,000,000,000 
livres.     From  this  period  our  data  is  certain.     Bonaparte  him- 
self, Dcceml)cr  29th,  1810,  tells  us  that  the  war  expenditure  of 
France  was    "  900,000,000    francs,    and    may    amount  to 
1,100,000,000  francs."     This  is  certainly  not  exaggerated;  for 
from  Talleyrand's  Expose  of  the  French  Empire,  18 1 't,  we  find 
that  much  more  was  expended  than  was  really  .stated,  and 
which  was  taken  from  private  funds  to  supply  the  war  service. 
One  milliard,  and  one  hundred  millions,  annually,  gives,  dur- 
inw    14  years,  till   Bonaparte's  abdication,    15,400,000,000; 
which  agrees  with  Chatebriand's  address  to  the  French  nation, 
wherein  he  says,  that  Bonaparte  from  the  time  that  he  was  at 
their  head,  expended,  or  rather  squandered  away  in  ambitious 
wars,  15  milliards.     By  a  pamphlet  published  at  Paris,  in  May, 
1814,  by  J.  X.  T.  L'Aine,  he  states  that  tlie  revenue  of  France, 
utuier  Bonaparte,  amounted  to  Ii500,000,000  francs;  and  that 
Spain,  annually,  cost  him  one  milliard,  independent  of  all  the 
pay,  contributions,  and  requisitions  there  levied.    The  loss  of  I 
France  by  war,  thereforet  will  $tand  thus: 

Till  the  end  of  179 J.  according  to  Calonne,  •>«  ««.  «X,78O,OO0,000 1 

From  179.5  till  1800,  inclusivu        ««        9,000,000,000  fraacs.*^ 

IVoin  18(M)  till  1814,  -^         -^       1M00,000,000  do.       | 

J.OSS  hy  assignutH,  mandats,  &c.        *«       14,100,000,000  do.        ! 

JaIi  in  debt  by  Uonapartc.f  «*.  1,645,000,000  do.       r  L.1,771,G5(;,350J 


pestructiiin  of  property,  by  Talleyrand's 
Kxposo,    ■»«i        *>        ■»»        »* 


350,000,000  do. 


L-J,55l,6S6,iX\ 

This  is  supposed  to  include  the  c'obt  contracted  from  1793  till  the  end  of  I'?5 
f  Xallcv rand's  Expose, 
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To  the  prccwllnj]^,  we  he*  to  add  the  captures  of  her  trade, 
which  must  have  been  very  considernbic.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Jan.  17th,  1810,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Frep'ch  national  debt,  was  111,000,000  francs,  con- 
sequently, calculatino;  at  5  per  cent,  the  principal  riiust  have 
amountwl  to  2,220,000,000  francs,  and  the  additional  debt 
left  by  Bonaparte,  makes  it  come  to  nearly  4,000,0C 0,000 
francs,  or  1 75  millions  sterling,  as  the  present  debt  of  France, 
almost  equal  to  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, notwithstanding  all  her  tyranny  and  plunder.  The  in- 
terest on  the  debt  left  by  Bonaparte,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
80,000,000  francs  annually,  and  that  of  the  whole  debt  at  com- 
mon Interest,  is  200,000,000  francs,  or  L.8,750,000,  and  which, 
without  a  sinking  fund  to  reduce  it,  will  add  more  than  an  equal 
sum,  as  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  war,  thus  making  the 
v'iwk  L.2, 726,650,250.  France  therefore,  after  having  lost 
millions  of  lives;  undergone  almost  a  complete  change  of  pro- 
perty from  the  most  atrocious  means;  her  commerce  annihi- 
kted,  her  name  detested,  her  National  character  lost — France, 
Al^er  all  this,  has  lost  by  war  almost  four  times  the  sum  which 
Britain  has;  for  I  only  account  the  loss  of  Britain,  the  Nati- 
onal debt,  that  remains  unpaid,  and  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
half  of  the  National  debt  that  is  redeemed,  belongs  to  the  debt 
which  has  been  contracted  since  the  French  Revolution,  as  the 
resources  to  liquidate  it  wereiraised  with  the  other  supplies,  and 
forms  part  of  the  total  expenditure.  Britain  has  a  sinking  fund 
to  pay  off  her  debt,  France  has  none — Britain  preserved  her 
Liberty,  Laws,  Constitution,  Capital  and  Credit — France  has 
lost  every  one  of  these — yet  we  are  told  Britain  has  sufiTcred 
most  by  the  war !  I 

Austria  is  the  next  power  who  has  sulFcred  most  from  ex- 
penditure by  war.     To  the  end  of  1794,  the  expenditure  of  tlu: 
Austrian  Monarchy,  Prussia,  and  the  whole  German  Eni))iri; 
was  estimated  from  good  information,  to  amount  to  887,807,3.)'J 
I'Vankfort  florins,  450  millions  of  which  at  least  must  have  been 
spent  by  the  Austrian  States.     It  was  calculated,  that  to  pre- 
serve Flanders,  it  cost  Austria  on  that  side,  30  millions  ster- 
liiiir.     What  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  was  in  ihe  dread- 
ful campaigns  of  1795,96,97,99,   1800,   1801,  and  1805,  I 
j  liave  not  been  able  to  trace  with  accuracy.     IJui  from  Bona- 
parte's 8th  Bulletin,  dated  Vienna,  May  IGth,  180r>,  we  learn, 
lliat  to  support  the  expenses  of  that  campaign,  Austria  had  issued 
UOO  millions  florins,  of  paper  money,  and  that  her  debt  then 
aniounted  before  that  issue  to  1500  millions — Consequently  the 
hxpenseof  that  campaign  must  have  amounted  to,  at  least,  300 
linillions,  and  if  the  others  are  taken  at  the  same  average,  only 
[accounting  1795  and  1801,  equal  to  each  of  the  others,  the 
|whole  would  be  1,800  millions.     The  campaign  of  1813  and 
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I8U,  must  have  each  cost  l»  much  as  that  of  1809,  if  not  more 
but  at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  would  stand  thus: 

Campaigns  to  end  of  1794*  603,000,000 

From  1794-  till  1806 1,800,000,000 

Campaign  1800 300,000,000 

Campaigns  1813  and  18l4f  ♦  600,000,000 

Austrian  florins         3,303,000,000 

Or  ^.361,265,625  sterling.  Nor  can  this  sum  bo  exasTfrcratcd. 
It  is  more  probably  still  below  the  truth.  It  was  calculated,  that 
in  the  campaign  of  1793,  the  transporting  the  heavy  artilleiv 
alone  cost  58,000,000  florins.  In  1796,  the  loss  of  magazines 
between  the  Seig  and  the  Lahn,  was  e<»timated  by  the  Froncli 
Gcfierals,  at  90,000,000  livres;  and  in  Ltaly,  it  must  have  been 
three  times  the  sum,  during  that  and  the  succeeding  year.  Tlu> 
number  of  men  called  forth  to  war  in  the  Austrian  States,  were 
immense.  Hungary  alone,  from  1792  supplied  the  followini 
recruits  to  the  army,  viz. 

From  1T92  till  1796, S8,000 

1796  till  1800 242,000 


330,000 


The  same  proportion  over  the  empire,  would  give  880,000 
men,  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  quota  of  Hungary  was 
smaller  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  other  States. 

The  Prussian  and  other  states,  afterwards  known  by  tlic 
name  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  expended,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  437  millions  florins  of  Frankfort.  From  that  period, 
'vhether  the  latter  States  were  engaged  in  war,  for,  or  against 
France,  their  expenditure  was  equally  great;  and  if  we  estimate 
their  expenditure  in  war,  at  only  half  the  amount  of  their  peace 
establishments,  it  will  for  that  period,  amount  to  70  nullioii> 
sterling. 

Holland  till  the  Revolution,  expended  'lb')  millions  florins. 
from  that  period,  her  expenses  has  amounted  to  from  65  to  SO 
millions  florins,  annually,  at  least  40  millions  of  which,  nmy 
fairly  be  calculated  as  expenses,  occasioned  by  war.  'ihis  lor 
20  years  is  800  millions  flori'is,  about  67  millions  stcrliiip'. 
These  two  sums  make  80  millif  ns  sterling. 

Spain  to  the  end  of  1795,  had  expendeil  52  millions  stei- 
lin.<>-,  during  three  Campaigns,  or  say  17  millions,  annuallv; 
and  from  that  period  till  the  Revolution,  or  rather  invasion  by 
Bonaparte  in  1808,  a  period  of  13  years,  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose her  expenditure  less  than  half  that  sum  in  wnralom. 
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This  is  110,500.000  sterling;.  From  the  Revolution,  thougji 
overrun,  she  was  never  subdued,  and  perhaps  10  millions  an-> 
niially  is  not  too  much  to  state  as  her  expenditure  in  war. 
This  gives  60  millions,  and  these  sums  united,  amount  to 
:£21 '2,500,000  sterling. 

Portugal  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  ex- 
pended about  1  million  annually.  For  the  last  6  years,  it  must 
have  been  at  least  double  that  sum.  This  would  make  for  the 
war  expenditure  27  millions. 

Naples,  Sardinia,  and  the  Papal  States,  till  the  end  of  1795» 
spent  9  millions  sterling.  Tuscany  and  all  other  parts  of  Italy^ 
perhaps  an  equal  sum.  From  that  period,  in  the  different  con- 
tests for  and  against  France,  Italy  has  perhaps  expended  5 
millions  annually,  solely  in  war,  which  for  19  years  is  95  mil- 
lions sterling.     The  whole  113  millions  sterling. 

Prussia  during  the  fatal  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807j  and  for 
her  assistance  against  Russia  in  1812,  must  have  expended  at  . 
least  .£20,000,000  sterling.    Her  prodigious  exertions  in  1813, 
and  1814,  has  certainly  cost  her  an  equal  sum.     These  two 
sunn  make  45  miUions  sterling. 

Russia  during  the  campaigns  against  France  in  1799,  in 
1805,  1806,  1807,  and  with  France  in  1809,  and  her  wars  with 
Turkey  and  Sweden,  has  perhaps  not  cost  her  less  than  60  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  her  prodigious  exertions  in  1812,  1813,  and 
1814,  at  least  an  equal  sum,  or  together,  120  millions  sterlings 

Sweden  and  Denmark  must  have  expended,  at  least  10  mil- 
lions in  the  different  contests  in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 

In  an  evil  hour,  Mr.  Maddison  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
would  become  a  military  hero.  The  consequences  of  which 
has  be°  1  a  loss  to  America  of  at  least  200,000,000  dollars  in 
war,  or  45  milHon-i  sterling. 

Spanish  America  is  also  plunged  into  anarchy  and  bloodshed  j 
widthe  sums  expended  there  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and 
that  will  be  expended  before  it  is  abandoned,  will  be  very  great, 
and  cannot  be  estimated.  Besides  all  this,  almost  all,  if  not 
all  those  nations  and  countries  already  enumerated,  are  left 
with  enormous  loads  of  debt,  which  it  will  require  the  labour, 
industry,  and  cares  of  future  generations  to  pay.  And  for  what 
has  all  this  vast  expense  been  entailed  on  mankind?  Is  it  pos- 
Mhlo,  that  it  could  only  be  to  defend  their  liberties  against  a  set 
of  madmen,  and. public  robbers,  who  were  without  judgment, 
i.inour  or  principle?  Yet  it  is  literally  so — and  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain,  not  one  nation  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing their  independence,  though  exertions  beyond  the  common 
cfi'orts  of  man,  succeeded  in  recovering  what  they  had  lost. 
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ABSTRACT 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  loss  <^  France  and  Great  Britain. 

FRANCE. 

Lit/re*. 


14,100,000,000 

4,500,000,(XX> 

•  43,000.000,000 


I-ost  by  Expenditure  in  War  ■»* 

Do.  by  assi{;imts  and  tnandats  «* 

l)u.  debt  betbre  1793,  reduced  ♦* 

I'roperty  coniiscated,  including  colonies 
Destruction  of  property,  includini;  colonies 
Share  of  destruction  on  the  Ocean  »«  ««  « 

Total  France 
CHEAT  BRITAIN. 
Expenditure  by  War        »»        **         Ll,421,442,2I5 
Loss  in  colonies,  ••«.  **  5,000,000 

Uu.  for  share,  losses  at  Sea,  suppose  10,000,000 


Sierling, 
i.',726,65(;,2dO 


2,695,000,000 

328,  J  0.5,000 
6,000,(){K) 


L5,745,781,1.'JU 


1,43M42,21.^ 

Balance  agvnst  France,  L.4,3u>),539,045 

Or  even  allowing  that  the  robberies  by  confiscating  the  pro- 
perties of  individuals,  amounting  to  jfcl,881,'250,000  sterling, 
is  not  robbery,  and  no  loss  to  the  nation,  still  the  sum  of 

•  That  this  sum  is  either  very  much  whlim  the  amount  of  the  value  of  property  con- 
fiscated -n  France,  ur  certainly  does  not  exceed  it,  the  followingdocument,  which  lias 
been  received  while  this  sheet  was  in  the  press,  is  a  convincing  proo£  At  the  meeting 
of  that  fresh  monument  of  Frcncli  lolly,  the  Parisian  Assembly,  named  tlic  Champ  do 
IVItii,  held  on  the  Ist  June,  I8I,'>;  M.  Dubots  b£  Amuess,  the  organ  of  it,  states, 
thattbe  number  of  ^proprietors  interested  in  tire  overthrow  of  the  Legitimate,  and 
in  support  of  the  Usurper's  authority,  amounted  to  sis  millions.  "  We  are,"  said 
lie,  "  6,000,000  OF  Pkofkietoks  invested  with  rAOPKRTr  bt  the  Revolution." 
In  page  881,  the  Header  will  find  the  total  amount  of' immoveable  property  con. 
llscatedin  France,  calculated  from  the  best  authorities  I  conld  obtain,  at  .'>3  milliard, 
Ijvres,  or  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  tifty-scven  millions  sterling,  but  taking, 
as  wc  should  do,  tlie  Hvre  at  10|d.  it  is  L  1,^43,7J0,000,  A  smalt  part  of  thisoniy 
%\'as  tlie  old  national  domains.  Aliout  oiie-tifth  of  the  above,  remained  unsold  in 
March  1796;  but  till  1800,  I  find  from  numerous  documents,  that  perhaps  one-balf 
of  what  remained  at  the  former  period,  was  (Usposcd  of  at  the  latter  date,  and  mui'h 
afterwards,  The  Header  will  nls^  bcai;  in  mind,  that  tbe  above  is  only  the  estimal' 
rd  value,  while  from  numerous  instances,  quoted  in  page  882,  it  cppears,  that  the 
property  sold  for  double.  According  to  official  autliority,  quoted  page  883,  it  ap> 
pears,  that  the  average  value  of  ?9,000  estates  was  9000  livres  (L.583)  each,  At 
this  rate,  6,000,000  of  proprietors,  who  had  been  invested  with  property  by  the  Re- 
volution, would  give  54  milliards  or  L.2,298,000,000  sterling,  as  the  amount  of  the 
property  confiscated,  and  that  changed  masters  in  France,  lliis  s\im  is  equal  to 
half  the  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  British  Empire,  and  is  perhaps  equal  to  half 
the  value  ef  the  whole  fixed  property  in  France.  The  moveable  property  in  France 
confiscated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution,  ik  estimated,  page  889,  at  9  mil- 
liards L.397,750,000  sterling,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  moveal)le  property  in 
France,  which  has  changed  hands  Iijr  llevnhitionary  robberies  but  which,  as  it  re- 
maiits  in  France,  Liberty  and  Equality,  denied  to  be  rol>bery.  "  We  do  not  rob 
you,"  said  a  French  officer,  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  "  when  we  fake 
your  money  from  you,  we  do  it  all  for  your  good,  and  give  your  money  hack  to  you 
iu  return  for  your  provisions,  which  we  purchase,  or  your  provisions  for  our  money." 
Perhaps  there  is  not  an  instance  upon  record,  in  the  annals  of  any  other  nation, 
where  such  a  complete  change  of  jtroperty,  by  similar  diabolical  and  tragical  mean^ 
nr  indeed  by  any  means,  has  at  any  time  taken  place.  Many  of  these  proprieton 
hardened  as  they  are,  must  yet  tremble  when  they  remember  how  that  property  hw 
been  acquired.  The  blood  of  their  murdered  brethren,  like  that  of  Abel's  uf  old, 
must  call  out  from  (be  ^ound  ou  which  tbey  tread  to  Eteruul  Justice  for  retribuucs 
on  their  bead%         .  .»-.:^  . 


l,43fi,442,21.'> 
.4,309,339,045 
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^2,4 18,089,045  sterling,  remains  ns  a  loss,  that  Franco  lias 
sustained  greater  than  Great  Britain.  The  latter  also  has  nuule 
immense  advances  in  improvement,  and  accjuired  wealth,  earn- 
ed in  the  paths  of  honest  industry,  witlK)ut  stain  or  rspruach  to 
her  character,  and  after  having  made  great  sacrifices  to  her 
friends,  and  even  to  France  herself,  came  out  of  the  contest 
with  augmented  territories  and  increased  reputation.  France 
has  failed,  and  is  miserably  deficient  in  all  these  points: 
The  whole  expenditure  collected  will  stand  thus: 

Great  Britain,  ««        «% 

France,  ««  ««         «« 

Austria,  'm,  .m  «« 

German  States,  including  Prussia  to  1795 
Spain,  «««««««. 

Holland^  'm.  'mi  ««  «, 
Portugal,  ««««*«%. 
Itauam  States,  ««  ««  %< 
Prussia,  since  1795,  ««^        « 

Russia,  «««««*,        ^m 

Swehen  &  Denmark,  ««        «'< 

'  '    United  Stated  OP  America  *^ 

SwissERLAND,  perhaps  ««         «i 

Turkey,  uncertain,  but  at  least,      >' 

Total  expenditure  in  war 
Confiscations  and  Loans  over  Europe  «« 

Destruction  of  Property  over  Europe  «« 

/:       .,0.1     '-.  Total  J..7, 1 19,307,446         ■■'■ 

This  is  without  iaclud^^g  the  confiscations  in  France,  which 
we  shall  allow  only  changed  masterd,  and  was  no  real  loss  to 
the  national  wealth.      Taking,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  at  160  million^  and  one-fifth  of  that  as  the  number 
between  16  and  6^  years  of  age,  viz.  $2  millions  as  the  num- 
ber whose  labour  may  be  allowed  should  acquire  property.  It 
follows  that  each  iridividuai  of  that  number  has  paid  L.22$ 
sterling,  or  about  Jb.-lO  sterHng,  annually,  for  22  years,  ending 
1814.    If  we  take  in  to  the  accotrht  tlve  confiscated  property 
in  France,  then  it  Wotild  b6,  in  round  nuiftbers,  L.li  sterling, 
which  each  peraoi^,*  frohi  16  to  60,  and  about  L.2 :  iO  which 
has  been  paid  by  every  individual,  ma:le  and  femaile,  eld  and 
voung  throughout  Europe,  Jn  6rder  to  defray  the  expensed  of 
laying  the  "fotindatiofisqftheOtandMn^ir^t*'*  to  be  establish- 
ed by  France.     What  a  building  it  would  have  been,  if  finished 
upon  the  same  scale — Babel  A*a&  nothing  td  it.     And  for  what 
has  All  this  Iseen  done?  Why,  foi-  nothing  elise,  but  that  France 
might  gain  the  libe^^ty  to  deny  |ier  God^ — lUurder  her  Hoyal  Ff- 
mify — overset  all  Constitutions — make  one  for  herself  annually 
—overthrow  Royaity-^fight  foi'  Liberty  and  Equality — obey  a 
tyrant,  and  becohie  the  delirious  toot  of  military  despotism. 

'"I  ha^e  rtlnouhciM  the  idea  o^  diie  6hmd  Empire,  of  which,  during  15  7<:«%. 
I  had  but  founded  tite  buM:'    Sonaf  ule'a  Sf«ecb,  Much  25tl),  1815, 


.ei,421,44'2,'2l5 

a,5.5I,«56,'i30 

•    , 

361,265,6^5 

55        70,000,000 

.   I 

212.500,000 

80,000,000 

27,000,000 

113,000,00C» 

, 

40,000,000 

120,000,000 

-     .        1 

10,000,000 

.  ' .'  : 

45,000,000 

(   '..".* 

10,000,000 

V-  *-•■ 

30,000,000 

,'.  ^.•*.  t 

■.■.'ir.ivi 

L.5,09 1,864,090 

985,113,356 

i  n'r  ■   ■ '  ( 

1,042,330,000 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  important  extract,  which  while  it  relutw 
the  charge  of  duplicitv,  brought  by  Bonaparte  against  the  Aus- 
trian Government  in  her  conduct  previous  to  her  junction  with 
the  Allies  in  1813,  (see  page  379)  shews  at  the  same  tiine,  the 
desperate  and  deliberate  falsehoods  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  recourse  to,  and  boldly  practised.  On  the  3ist  Dec. 
1912,  he  boldly  published  to  the  world,  that  France  and  Aus- 
tria were  "  inseparable"  (see  page  289).  In  the  following  Jo- 
cument,  which  I  had  quoted  on  another  subject,  but  this  part 
of  which  escaped  my  memory  at  the  moment,  Bassano  thus  pro- 
ceeds, "  None  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet  of  \'^ienna, 
^sca/j^fZ  that  of  the  Thuilleries,  From  the  month  of  November, 
(1812)  the  Austrian  change  of  system  was  foreseen^  and  if  the  go- 
vernment demanded  extraordinary  levies  from  the  nation  on 
the  TREASON  of  General  de  Yorck,  because  it  made  it  foresee 
the  defection  of  Prussia,  it  demanded  fresh  ones  on  the  defec- 
tion of  Prussia  because  it  made  it  foresee  that  of  Austria.  It  is 
this  foresight  which  has  spoiled  all  the  combinations  of  the  Ca- 
binet of  Vienna."  Basisano's  lieport,  Dresden  August  lUih, 
Monitcur  Oct,  5th,  1813. 

As  another  instance  of  the  perfidy  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  causes  which  rompelied  the  Allies,  after 
the  rupture  of  the  negociaiions  at  Chatillon,  to  form  the  reso- 
lution to  negociate  no  more  with  Bonaparte,  or  any  of  his  dy- 
nasty, (see  page  6G0).  I  subjoin  the  following  important  do- 
cument, laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  while  the  last  sheets  of  this  work  were  in  the  press. 

Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bassanp  to  the  Duke  of  Viccnza,  in 
the  Cypher  of  the  Emperor,  dated  March  19lh,  1814. 

**  Sir, — Your  Excellency  will  have  received,  or  will  doubt- 
less in  the  course  of  to*day  receive  the  dispatch  from  Kheiiiis 
of  which  Mr.  Frochat  was  the  bearer,  and  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  Kmi>eror. 

The  Emperor  desires,  that  you  would  avoid  explaining  your- 
self clearly  upon  every  thing  v^hich  may  relate  to  delivering  up 
the  fortresses  of  Antwerp,  Mayencey  and  Alexandria,  if  you 
fihould  be  obliged  to  consent  to  those  cessions.  His  Majdij 
intending  even  though  he  should  have  ratified  the 
TREATY,  to  be  guided  Inf  the  military  situation  of  affairs.  Wait 


IF  HE  SH( 
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till  the  last  moment.  The  bad  faith  of  the  Allies  in  respect  to 
the  capitulations  of  Dresden,  Dantzic,  and  Gorcum,  authorises 
us  to  enileavour  not  to  be  duped.  Refer  therefore,  these  ques- 
tions, to  a  military  arrangement,  as  was  done  at  Presburg,  Vi- 
enna and  Tilsit.  His  Majesty  desires,  that  you  would  not  lose 
sight  of  the  disposition  which  he  will  feel,  not  to  deliveu 
UP  THOSE  THREE  KEYS  OF  FRANCE,  If  milUarij  c'vents^  071  w/iick 
he  is  willing  still  to  relij^  should  permit  him  not  to  do  so,  even 

IF  HE  SHOULD  HAVE  SIGNED  THE  CESSION  OF  ALL  THESE  PRO- 
VINCES. In  a  word,  his  Majesty  wishes  to  be  able  after  the 
Treaty,  to  be  guided  by  ^jr/s^/w^' circumstances,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. He  orders  you  to  burn  this  letter  as  soon  as  you  have 
read  it!!" 

With  such  a  government,  all  negociation  is,  and  must  be 
vain.  No  tie  can  bind  it — none  ever  did — none  ever  can,  but 
the  point  of  the  boyonet.  The  capitulations  of  Dresden  and 
Dantzic,  to  which  he  alludes,  were  concluded  by  inferior  offi- 
cers, with  the  express  conditions,  that  these  should  be  null  and 
void,  if  the  Commander  in  Chief  refused  to  ratify  them.  These 
things  therefore,  afforded  him  no  foundation  or  excuse  what« 
ever,  to  act  with  duplicity  in  a  matter  which  concerned  the 
safety  and  repose  of  Europe.  But  it  shews  the  true  character 
and  real  intentions  of  the  man,  and  the  profligate  race  which 
he  governs;  and  is  a  complete  bar  to  all  negociations  with 
him  or  them  for  the  future :  except  upon  such  terms  as  will 
leave  them  without  the  means  of  annoying  or  alarming  their 
neighbours.  Let  Bonaparte  and  the  French  nation,  now  do  to 
the  Allies,  as  the  Allies  did  to  these  garrisons,  and  see  if  they 
will  then  conclude  a  treaty  with  Bonaparte,  such  as  they  did 
with  Louis  XVIII. 

With  Bonaparte's  Act  of  Abdication,  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
and  the  American  Treaty,  I  shall  now  conclude  this  Work, 
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ABDICATION  OF  BONAPARTE. 


"  The  Allied  powers  having  proclaimed,  that  the  Emperor 
Napcleon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Peace  of  Europe;  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath, 
declares,  that  he  renounces  for  Himself  and  his  Heirs,  the 
Thrones  of  France  and  Italy*  and  that,  there  is  no  personal 
sacrifice,  even  that  of  life,  which  he  is  not  ready  to  make  to  the 
interest  of  France." 

Done  at  the  Palace  of  Fontainbleau,  7 
April,  1814,  J 

„  '  /    '    *  London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  April  9tli,  1814. 
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TREATY  OF  PEACE. 


Ill  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holif  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  on  the  one 
part,  and  His  Majesty  t!ie  Emperor  of  Austria,  Kintr  of  \\\\\\. 
gary  and  Bohemia,  and  his  Allies  on  the  other,  being  uniniat- 
cd  by  an  equal  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  ap;itnti(>ii.s  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  calamities  of  nations,  by  a  solid  pence, 
founded  on  a  just  distribution  of  force  between  the  Powers,  and 
containing  in  its  stipulations  the  guarantee  of  its  duration;  and 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  his  Allies,  no  longer  wishmg  to  exact  iVoni 
France,  at  the  present  moment,  when  being  replacetl  under  tlio 
paternal  Government  of  her  Kings,  she  thUs  offers  to  ICuropc' 
a  pledge  of  security  and  stability,  conditions  and  guarantees 
which  they  had  to  demand  with  regret  under  her  late  Govern- 
ment; their  said  Majesties  have  appointed  Plenipotentiaries  to 
discuss,  conclude,  and  sign  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  friendship: 
that  is  to  say: — 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  M.  Charles 
Maurice  Talleyrand  Perigorde,  Prince  of  Benevcnto,  (jrand 
Eagle  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honour,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold  of  Austria,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew  of 
Ilussia,  of  the  Order  ol  the  Black  and  lied  Eagle  of  Prussia, 
&c.  his  Minister  and  Secretary  of  Sta^te  for  Foreign  AiVairs; 
and  His  Majesty  the  Empcrof  of  Austria,  King  of  Huiiiraiy 
and  Bohe(Tiia,  M.  M.  Prince  Clement  Wenceslaus  Lothaire, 
of  Metternich-Winneburgli,  Ochsenhausen,  Knight  of  the  Gol- 
den Fleece,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Si.  Stephen,  Giand 
Eagle  of  the  Legionf  of  Honoulrit  KnTglH  of  the  Russian  Or- 
der of  St.  Andrew^  St.  Alexandeif  Neusky,  and  St.  Anne,  of 
the  1st  class,  Kin'ght  Grand  Cross  of  the  Prussian  Orders  oftlio 
Black  and  Red  Eagle,  Grand  CiroHs  of  tlie  Order  of  St.  .loscph 
of  W':»tzburg,  Kniglit  of  the  Order  of  St.  Hubert,  of  Uavaria, 
«f  that  of  the  Gold  Eagle  of  Wurlemberg,  and  many  others; 
Chanil)erlain,   actual  Privy  Councillor,  Minister  of  State  of 
Coivterenees  and  for  Foreign  Affairs^  of  His  Imperial,  Royal, 
and  Aposlolic  Majesty ;>  and  Count  John  Philippe  de  Statlion 
Thannlmusen  and  Warthauf^en,  Knight  of  the  GoUh'n  Fleece, 
Graml  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen,  Knight  of  the  Hus- 
sian   Orders  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alexander  Neusky  and  St. 
Ann  of  the  First  Class,  Grand  Cro^.:.  of  the  Prussian  Onim 
of  the  Black  and  Red  Eagle,  Chamberlain,  Privy  Councillor, 
Minister  of  State  and  Conferences  to  his  Imperial,  Royal,  uiiil 
Apostolic  Majtsty;  who,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing Articles: 
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Article  I.  There  shall  be,  reckoning  from  this  date,  peace  and  fncndship  between 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  on  the  <»ne  part,  and  His  Majesty 
tlie  Kinperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  his  Alliev^  on  the 
otlicr  part,  their  heirs  and  successors,  tlieir  respective  states  and  subjects  in  per- 
petuity. 

'flic  high  contracting  parties  shall  apply  all  their  cares  to  r.-;sintain,  not  only  be- 
tween themselves,  but  also  as  far  as  depends  on  them  between  all  the  States  of  Eur- 
ope, the  good  agreement  and  understanding  so  necessary  to  its  repose. 

Art  II.  Tlie  Kingdom  of  France  preserves  the  integrity  of  its  limits,  such  a* 
they  existed  at  the  period  of  the  1  st  of  Jan.  1 792.  It  shall  receive  licsides  an  aug- 
mentation of  territory  comprised  within  the  line  of  demarkation  fixed  by  tlie  follow- 
ing article;— 

Art  III.  On  the  side  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  ancient  frontier,  such 
as  it  existed  on  the  Ist  January,  1792,  shall  be  re-established,  the  same  commencing 
from  ilic  North  Sea,  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport,  even  unto  the  Mediterranean 
between  Cagncsand  Nice,  with  the  following  rectifications: — 

1.  In  the  Department  of  Jemappes,  the  Cantons  of  Dour,  Merbes  le- Chateau, 
Beaumont  and  Chiney,  shall  remain  to  France:  the  line  of  demarkation,  where  it 
touches  tiie  Canton  of  Dour,  shall  pass  between  that  Canton  and  those  of  Boussu 
and  Faturage,  as  well  as,  farther  on,  between  that  of  Morbes«Ie>Chateau,  and  those 
of  Binch  and  'Jliuin. 
Q.  In  the  de{.artment  of  the  Sambre  and  Meusc,  the  cantons  of  Valcourt,  Floren- 
Beauruing,  and  Gedimie,  shall  belong  to  France;  the  demarkation,  ui^on  reach- 
%<  this  department,  shall  follow  the  line  which  S(>|>arate8  the  forementioned  can- 
nons, from  the  department  of  Jenuippes,  and  from  the  rest  of  that  of  the  Sambre  and 
Mouse. 

Z,  In  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  the  now  demarkation  where  ft  differs  front 
tlic  old,  sb^U  be  formed  by  a  line  vo  l)c  drawn  from  Perle  as  far  as  Fremersdorf,  or 
by  tli:)t  which  separates  the  canton  of  Tholey  from  the  rest  wf  the  department  of  the 
IVIoselle. 

4.  In  the  department  of  the  Sarre,  the  cantons  of  Saarbrnck  and  Arnwal,  shall 
remain  to  FAnce,  as  v  ell  as  that  part  of  the  canton  of  Leboch,  which  is  situated  to 
tlie  south  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  confines  of  the  villages  of  Herchenbach, 
lJI)ocliosen,  Hillsbach  and  Hall  (leaving  these  diflerent  places,  without  the  French 
tVontier)  to  the  point  where  taken  from  Quersi>)le  (which  belongs  to  France)  the 
line  wliich  separates  tbo  cantons  of  Arnwal  and  Uttweiler,  reaches  that  which  se- 
parates those  of  Arnwal  and  Lcbach ;  tlie  frontier  on  this  siiiu  shall  be  formed  by  thff 
line  above  marked  out,  and  then  by  tlmt  which  separates  tliu  canton  of  Arnwal  from 
that  of  Bliescastel. 

5.  The  fortress  of  Landau  having,  prior  to  the  year  1793,  fbrmeil  an  insulated 
point  in  Germany,  France  retains  beyond  her  frontiers  a  )inrt  of  the  departments  of 
Mont  Tonnere  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  order  to  join  the  fortress  of  Landuu  and 
its  district  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  new  demarkation  proceeding  from  the 
point  where,  at  Obersteinbach,  (which  remains  without  the  French  frontier)  the 
frontier  enters  the  department  of  the  Mgselle,  and  that  of  Mont  Tonuere,  joins  the 
dc|mrtment  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  shall  f«>lIow  the  line  which  soparates  the  cantons  of 
Wuisscnburgh  and  Bergzaberu  (on  the  side  of  France)  from  the  canton  of  Pirmas- 
i-ns,  Dahn,  and  Anweiter  (on  the  aiflc  of  Germany)  to  the  point  where  these  limits 
near  the  village  of  Wonnersheim,  touch  the  ancient  district  of  the  fortress  of  Laii- 
ilau.  Of  this  district,  which  remains  as  it  was  in  \li)'2,  the  new  frontier  shall  follovr 
the  arm  of  tlie  river  Queich,  which,  in  leaving  this  district  near  Quoirhheim,  (which 
rests  with  France)  passes  near  the  villages  of  Merlenhelm,  Kniltelsheim,  and  Bel- 
li«iin  (uUo  remaining  French)  to  the  llliine,  which  thence  continues  the  l>outidary 
between  France  and  Germany.  As  to  the  Rhine,  the  I'holveg,  or  cottrso  of  tlie 
river,  shall  form  the  boundary;  the  changes,  however,  which  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  river,  shall  have  n«)  efl'ect  on  the  property  of  the  isles  wliich  are  found  there. 
The  possession  of  these  isle»  shall  be  replaced  tindor  the  same  form  as  at  the  period 
oftiie  treaty  of  Luneville. 

6.  In  the  Department  of  the  Doubs,  the  frontiers  shall  be  dmwn  so  as  to  com- 
mence above  La  nauconnieie,  near  the  Loell,  and  fvllow  the  crest  «f  tlie  Jura  be* 
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twccn  Ccmcauit  Pequignot  nnd  tlic  village  of  Fuutenellcs  sh  far  ds  jlut  xumfflit  of 
the  Jura,  which  lies  abuut  !>evi'ii  or  fight  miles  to  the  nurth-west  of  the  Tillage  of 
La  Brevine,  where  it  will  turn  buck  Within  the  ancient  limits  of  France. 

7.  In  the  department  of  tlie  Lemant  the  frontiers  between  the  Frrnili  territory, 
the  Pais  de  Vaud,  and  the  dilPcrent  jwrtions  of  the  territitry  of  Geneva  (which  shall 
make  a  part  of  Switzerland)  remain  as  the  were  Iwfore  the  incorporation  of  Gene- 
va M'ith  France.  But  the  Canton  of  Frangy,  that  of  St  Julien,  (with  the  exception 
uf  that  piirt  lying  to  the  njrtli  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  point  where  the  river 
t>f  La  Laire  enters  near  Chancey  into  the  Genevcse  territory,  along  the  borders  of 
Sesseguin,  Laconex,  and  Scsenciive,  which  shall  remain  without  the  li^'its  of  FrniiccJ 
the  canton  of  Uegnier  (witli  the  exception  of  that  (lortion  which  lies  eastward  of  a 
line  following  the  borders  of  the  Muraz,  Hussy,  I'ers.  and  Cornier,  which  sliull  be 
irithout  the  French  limits)  and  the  Canton  of  La  lloche  (with  the  exception  of  the 
places  named  La  Roche  and  Armanny  witti  tlieir  districts)  shall  rest  with  I'Vance. 
The  frontier  shall  follow  th<y  limits  of  those  difTercnt  cantons  and  the  lines  separat- 
ing those  portions  wliich  France  retains  from  those  M'hicli  she  gives  up. 

8.  In  the  department  «»f  IVFont  Blanc,  France  sliall  ol)tain  the  Subprefecture  of 
Chambery  (with  exception  of  the  Cantons  dc  I'Hospiud,  tSt.  Pierre  d'AI>igny,  La 
llocette  and  Montmellan)  the  Sub|)refectnre  hf  Annecy  (with  exception  of  that 
part  of  the  Canton  of  Faverges,  situated  to  the  East  of  a  line  passing  between  Oiir- 
echaise  and  Marlens  on  the  French  side,  and  Alarthod  and  L'gino  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  which  then  follows  the  crest  of  the  mountains  to  the  frontier  of  the  Can. 
ton  of  Tliones.)  This  line,  with  the  limits  of  the  aforc-Uamcd  Cantons,  shall  con- 
stitute the  new  frontier  on  this  side. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  frontiers  remain  ns  they  were,  between  the  t«o 
kingdoms  of  France  and  S|>am,  on  the  1st  of  January,  179'2.  'J'!  ,re  sliall  heap- 
pointed  on  the  part  uf  both,  a  mutual  Commission  to  arrant'c  their  Anal  denarka- 
tion. 

France  renounces  all  claims  of  sovereignty,  supremacy,  and  posiessifin  over  all 
countries,  districts  towns  and  placi's  whatsoever,  situated  without  the  above  stated 
frontier.  Tlie  principality  of  Mimaco  is  replaced  in  the  same  situation  as  on  the  ht 
of  January,  1 792. 

The  Allied  Courts  assure  to  France  the  possession  of  the  principality  of  Avignon, 
the  Venaissin,  the  county  of  Montheliard,  and  all  the  enclosed  districts  once  he- 
longing  to  Germany,  comprised  within  the  above  indicated  frontier,  which  had  been 
incorporated  with  Franco  before  or  after  the  1st  of  January,  1792. 

Tlie  Powers  preserve  mutually  the  full  right  to  fortify  whatever  point  of  thd'r 
States  they  may  judge  fitting  for  their  safety. 

To  avoid  all  injury  to  private  jiroperty,  and  to  protect  on  the  most  liberal  princi- 
ples the  possessions  of  individuals  domiciliated  on  the  frontiers,  there  shall  be  nam- 
ed by  each  of  the  States  adjoining  to  France,  Commissioners  to  proceed  jointly  with 
French  Commissioners,  to  the  demarkation  of  their  respective  boundaries.  i)u  soon 
as  the  office  of  these  Commissioners  shall  be  completed,  instruments  shall  be  drawn 
up,  signed  by  them,  and  posts  erected  to  mark  the  mutual  limits. 

Art.  IV.  To  secure  the  communication  of  the  town  of  Geneva  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  Swiss  territory  on  the  Lake,  I'Vance  consents,  that  'he  roads  by  Vcrsoy 
shall  be  common  to  the  two  countries.  The  respective  Governments  will  have  an 
amicable  understanding  on  the  means  of  preventing  smuggling,  the  regulation  of 
the  posts,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  road. 

Art.  V.  The  navigation  of  the  llliine,  from  the  point  where  it  liecomcs  navipablo 
to  the  sea  and  back,  shall  he  free,  so  as  to  be  interdicted  to  no  person.     I'riniiplw    | 
sliall  be  laid  down  at  n  future  t^imgress,  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  by  the  Statu 
on  the  Banks,  in  the  manner  most  cijual  and  favourable  to  the  conmiene  of  all 
nations. 

It  shall  be  also  inquired  and  ascertained  at  the  same  Congress,  in  what  mode,  for 
(he  purposes  of  more  facile  communication,  and  rendering  nations  continually  less 
Htrangers  to  each  other,  this  <llsposltion  may  be  extended  to  all  rivers  that  in  their 
navigable  course  separate  or  traverse  diHercnt  States. 

Art  VI.  Holland,  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Oranf^c,  shall 
receive  an  increase  of.  territory.     The  title,  and  the  exercise  uf  its  suverrigniv. 
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cJinnot,  under  any  circumstance,  belong  to  a  Prince  wearin-j  or  designed  to  wear  a 
foreign  crown. 

The  German  States  shall  be  indeprndent,  and  united  by  a  federative  league. 

Independent  Switzerland  shall  continue  under  its  own  Government  Italy, 
without  the  limits  of  tlie  countries  which  shall  return  to  Austria,  shall  be  composed 
of  Sovereign  States. 

Art  VII.  The  Island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  shall  belong,  in  full  posses- 
sion and  sovereignty,  to  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

Art  VIII.  His  Britannic  Majesty,  stipulating  for  himself  and  his  Allies,  en- 
{tages  to  restore  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  within  periods  afterwards  to  be  fix- 
ed, th**  Colonics  Fisheries,  Factnries.and  Establishments  of  every  kind  which  France 
possessed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  in  the  seas  or  on  the  contincnte  of  America, 
.Africa,  and  Asia,  with  the  exception,  nevertheless,  of  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St  Lu- 
ria,  and  the  isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies,  namely,  Rodrigu^  and  the  SecheU 
les,  all  which  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  ceues  in  full  property  and  sovereignty  to 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  as  also  that  part  of  St  Domingo  ceded  to  France,  by  the 
Peace  of  Basle,  and  which  his  Must  Christian  Majesty  retrocedes  to  h!s  Catholic 
Majesty,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty. 

Art  IX.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  consequence  of  8p» 
rangeinents  entered  into  with  his  Allies,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  preceding  Ar- 
ticle, consents  that  the  island  of  Guiidaloupc  be  restored  to  his  Most  Christian  Ma'< 
jesty,  and  cedes  all  the  rights  which  he  might  ha\e  to  that  Island. 

Art.  X.  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  arrangements  entered  in- 
to with  his  Allies,  engages  to  restore  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  within  a  peri- 
od hereafter  fixed,  French  Guyana,  such  as  it  was  on  the  1st  January,  1792. 

The  eff"^t  of  the  above  stipulation  being  to  revive  the  dispute  existing  at  that  pe- 
riod as  to  limits,  it  is  agreed  that  the  said  dispute  should  be  terminated  by  an  ami- 
cable arrangement,  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Art  X  I.  The  fortresses  and  forts  existing  in  the  colonies  to  he  restored  to  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  in  virtue  of  Articles  VIII.  IX.  X.  shall  be  given  up  in 
the  state  in  which  they  shall  be  at  tlie  time  of  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art  XII.  His  Britannic  M^jeflty  engages  to  cause  tlie  subjects  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  to  enjoy,  in  regard  to  commerce  and  the  security  of  thwlr  persons 
and  properties,  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty  on  tlie  continent  of  In- 
dia, tlie  same  facilities,  privileges,  and  protection,  which  are  at  present  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nations.  On  liis  side,  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  having  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  perpetuity  of  the  peace  between  the  two  Crowns  of  France 
ami  England,  and  wishing  to  contribute,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  remove,  hence- 
forward, such  points  of  contact  between  the  two  nations  as  might,  one  day,  alter  a 
^ood  mutual  understanding,  engages  nut  to  erect  any  work  of  fortification  in  the 
pstflhiishments  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  which  are  situated  witliin  the  limits  of 
British  sovereignty  on  tlie  Continent  of  India,  and  to  place,  in  those  establishments, 
only  the  number  of  troops  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  police. 

Art  Xni.  As  to  the  French  right  of  fishery  on  the  grand  bank  of  Newfound- 
land, on  the  coasts  of  the  isle  of  that  name  and  the  adjacent  isles,  and  in  the  Gulph 
of  St  Lawrence,  every  thing  shall  be  restored  to  the  same  footing  as  in  1793. 

Art.  XIV.  The  colonies,  factories,  and  establishments  to  be  restored  to  Hia 
?<last  Christian  Majesty  by  Mis  Britannic  Majesty  or  his  Allies  shall  be  given  up, 
m..  those  in  the  seas  of  the  North,  or  in  the  sesis  and  on  the  Continents  of  America 
iind  Africa,  within  three  months,  and  those  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  withia 
six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  XV.  The  high  contracting  parties  having  reserved  to  themselves  by  the  4th 
Article  of  the  Convention  of  April  23d,  the  regulation  in  the  present  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace,  of  the  fate  of  the  arsenals  and  vessels  of  war,  armed  and  not  armed, 
which  are  in  maritime  fortresses,  surrendered  by  France  in  execution  of  Art  3.  of 
the  said  Convention,  it  is  agrend  that  the  said  vessels  and  ships  of  war,  armed  and 
not  armed,  as  also  tlie  navol  artillery,  the  naval  stores,  and  all  the  materials  of  con- 
•truction  and  armament,  shall  bo  divided  between  France  and  the  country  where 
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ffie  FortrOTscs  arc  situated,  in  the  proportion  of  two<tliirdb  to  France,  and  oAo-titird 
to  the  |H>wers  to  whom  .ach  tbrtrc  scs  shall  amiertuiii. 

Tlie  vessels  and  Hhi|)s  whicli  are  building,  and  which  shall  not  be  ready  for  launch, 
ing  in  six  weeks  after  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  corisidtreH  as  ihaterials,  and  »s 
su(?H  diHited  in  thb  pro|iOrtion  above  assii^ned,  at^er  being  tak^  to  pieces. 

Commissaries  shall  be  mutually  appointed  to  arrange  the  division,  and  draw  up 
s  statement  thereof)  ahd  passports  fthall  lie  given  by  the  Allied  Powers^  to  secure  tlic 
return  to  France  of  the  French  workmen,  seamen,  And  agents. 

The  vessels  and  .arsenals  existing  in  the  maritime  fortresses  which  shall  have  fnU 
len  into  the  power  of  tlie  Allies,  anterior  to  tii«  '^Si\  of  April,  ore  not  included  intlii' 
above  stipulations,  nor  the  vessels  and  arsenals  whicji  belonged  to  iiollaiid,  and  in 
piirticular  tlie  Tcxel  fleet. 

The  French  Government  binds  itseli*  to  withdraw,  or  cause  to  be  sold.  '.]  tliat 
sliiill  belong  to  it  by  the  above  stated  stipulatioiis,  witbih  the  period  of  three  montli» 
after  tlic  division  has  been  eH'ected. 

In  future,  the  Port  of  Antwerp  shall  be  solely  a  port  of  Commerce. 

Art  XVI.  The  high  contracting  parties  M^ishing  to  place  and  cause  to  be  placed 
in  entire  oblivion  the  divisions  which  have  agitated  Europe,  declare  and  promise, 
that  in  tlie  countries  restored  and  ceded  by  the  present  treaty,  no  individual  of  wliat- 
evcr  class  or  condition,  shall  be  jirevented,  haras^d,  or  disturbed  in  his  person  or 
property,  under  any  pretext,  or  for  his  attachment  either  to  any  of  (he  contracting 
parties  or  to  Governments  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  for  any  other  cause,  iiU' 
less  fdr  debts  contracted  to  individuals  or  for  acts  posteridr  to  the  present  treaty. 

.  Art.  XVII.  In  all  the  countries  which  may,  or  shall  change  iriasteis,  as  well  ia 
virtue  of  the  present  treaty,  as  of  arrangements  to  tie  made  in  consecjtience  dicrcof, 
tlie  inhabitants,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  of  whatever  clasji  or  coiulitiun,  shall  be 
allowed  a  space  of  six  years,  reckoning  from  the  exchange  of  tlie  ratiflcdtions  in  or> 
dcr  to  «lis|>ose,  if  they  tliink  proper,  of  their  property,  whetlier  :u4uif-ed  before  or 
during  the  present  war,  and  to  retire  to  whatever  country  they  p'ease. 

Art.  XVlIl.  'llie  Allied  Powers  wishing  to  give  his  most  <:1iristian  Majesty  a 
new  proof  of  Ihbir  desire  to  cause  to  disappear  ds  much  ad  lies  in  their  power,  ilic 
consequi;ii(?es  of  tlie  jieriod  of  calamity  sO  liapp'ly  tenninat^d  by  the  pl-rtent  peace, 
renounce  in  toto,  the  sums  which  the  Goverr.trient  had  'o  re-drmand  of  Franre,  by 
reason  of  any  contracts  supplies  or  advances  whatJtbever,  mai'c  to  the  French  Go- 
veriimcn*  in  the  diAvrent  wars  which  have  ti'Jcen  plarb  since  1 193, 

His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  on  hh  side,  retiouiicGs  tvcry  claim  which  he  mijjlit 
make  on  thd  Allied  Powers  on  similar  gro'inds.  In  exccrtion  of  tliis  article,  tlie 
hi;{h  contracting  parties  engage  mutiially  to  give  up  all  tit'.cs  bonds,  aifd  documents 
relatin.*;  to  debts  Which  tl.ey  have  reciprocally  rbnounced. 

Art.  XIX.  The  French  Government  engages  totause  to  be  liquidated  and  paid 
nil  sums  Which  it  shall  find  itself  bound  in  duty  to  jiay  in  countHes  beyond  its  terri- 
tories in  virtue  «f  contracts  or  olhcr  fohnal  engageirjcnts  entered  Into  between  in- 
iHviduals  or  private  establishments  and  the  French  authoriticfs,  both  for  supplies  and 
1cg!il  obligations. 

Art  XX  The  High  Contracting  Powers,  inf?mediotcly  after  the  exchange  of  tlic 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  will  ap))oint  Loniinissuries  to  regulate  and  ett'ec 
ttiiite  the  execution  of  tile  whole  of  the  measures  contaiiivd  in  Articles  XVII  I.  and 
XIX.  These  Commissaries  shall  employ  themselves  in  the  examination  of  the 
;-laims  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  of  Uie  liquidation  o/'tlic  sums  claimed) 
and  of  the  mode  which  the  French  Government  shall  proiiosc  iur  paying  them, 
'i'hey  shall  also  be  charged  With  the  giving  up  of  the  titles,  ohiigation:,,  xnd  docu- 
ments reliitive  to  the  debts  Which  the  high  contracting  powers  mutually  renounce, 
in  such  way  that  the  ratificatioa  of  the  result  of  tlicir  labours  siiall  couiiilctc  tbii 
reciprocal  rcnutic'iation. 

Art.  XX  I.  The  debts  specially  hypothecated  in  their  origin  on  the  countrin 
which  cease  to  belong  to  France,  or  contracted  for  their  internal  administration, 
shall  remain  a  charge  on  these  some  countries.  An  account  shall  in  consequence 
be  kept  for  the  French  Government,  commencing  with  the  2Sd  December,  1KI3> 
4>f  Huch  9f  those  debts  h  have  been  converted  into  inscriptions  in  the  great  book  « 
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the  public  debt  of  France.  The  titles  of  all  such  as  have  not  been  prepared  for 
the  inscription,  nor  have  beeu  yet  inscribed,  sliall  be  given  up  to  the  Governments 
of  the  respective  counUies.  SutemenU  of  all  tliese  debts  shall  be  drawn  up  by  a 
inixed  commission. 

Art  XXII.  The  French  Gnvemment,  on  iu  side,  shall  remain  charged  with 
the  repayment  of  all  the  sumt)  paid  by  tlie  subjects  of  the  abovc>mentioned  coun- 
tries into  the  French  chests,  wi:ether  under  the  head  of  cautionnicnts,  deposits,  or 
consignments.  In  like  manner,  French  subjects,  servants  of  the  said  countries, 
who  have  paid  sums  under  the  head  of  cautionments,  dc|)osits,  ur  consignments, 
into  tli.eir  respective  treasuries,  shall  be  faithfully  reimbursed. 

Art  XXIII.  The  titulars  of  places  subjected  to  cautionmcnt>  vvho  have  noi  the 
Imiulling  of  tlie  money,  shall  be  repaid  with  interest  until  the  full  payment  at  Fa- 
ns, by  tifths  and  annually,  commencing  front  the  date  of  the  present  Treaty. 

With  regard  to  those  who  are  accuuatalile,  the  payment  shall  take  place,  at  the 
latest  six  motiths  after  the  presentation  of  their  accounts,  the  case  of  malversatiou 
alone  excepted.  A  eopy  ot  the  last  account  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  country  to  serve  i(  for  information,  and  as  a  starting  point 

Art.  XXI V.  'Ilic  judicial  deposits  and  coi\oign>nentB  made  into  the  chest  of  the 
sinking  fund  in  execution  qf  the  law  of  the  28th  Nivoise,  year  13  (18tb  of  January, 
180.5,)  and  which  ^'long  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pountried  which  France  ceases  to 
possess  sliall  be  restorett  withm  a  year,  dating  froiQ  the  exchange  of  the  mtifications 
of  the  present  treaty,  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  said  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  suph  deposits  and  consignments  as  French  subjects  are  interested  in ;  in 
which  case,  tliey  shall  remain  in  the  chest  of  the  sinl^ing  fund,  not  Uf  be  restored 
but  on  proofs  resulting  from  the  decisions  of  the  competent  authorities. 

Art'  XXy.  Th?  fx^nds  deposited  by  the  communes  and  public  establishments  in 
the  chest  of  service  and  in  the  ch9st_of  the  sinking  fund,  or  any  other  government 
ch'.st,  slialt  be  r^aid  to  tb^m  by  fifths  from  year  to  year,  reckoning  from  the  date 
of  the  present  treaty,  with  the  deduction  of  advances  which  Mall  have  been  made  to 
tlii*m,  and  saving  the  regular  claims  made  upon  these  funds  by  creditors  of  the  said 
communes  and  public  establishments. 

Art.  X)^VI.  Dating  from  the  1  st  of  January,  1814,  the  French  Government 
ceases  to  be  charged  'w'lth  (hi:  jmyment  of  any  pension,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesias- 
tical, (wnsion  pf  ^'tirement,  or  half-pay,  to  any  individual,  who  is  no  lopge^  i^ 
French  subject 

Art.  XXVII.  The  national  domains  acquired  for  a  valuable  consideration  by 
French  subjects,  in  the  ci-devant  departments  of  Belgium,  qa  the  left  bank  of  the 
Khine  and  of  the  Alps,  without  the  ancient  limits  of  France,  arc  and  remain  gua- 
ranteed to  the  purchasers. 

Art  XXVIII.  The  al^U'ipn  of  the  droits  d'aubain* ,  detraction  and  otheiis  of 
the  .same  nature^  in  the  countries  which  reciprocally  stipulated  it  with  Fri^nce».  or 
which  had  been  antecedently  annexed  to  it  is  expressly  confirmed. 

Art  XTklX.  The  French  Government  engages  to  cause  to  be  restored  the  obli- 
gations and  other  titles  'vhich  shall  have  been  seized  in  the  provinces  occupied  by 
the  French  armies  or  administratipnR;  and  in  cases  wheire  restitjition  cannot  be  made;, 
these  obligations  and  titles  are  and  remain  annihilated. 

Art.  XXX.  The  sums  which  shall  be  dye  fpr  all  vo^ks  of  public  utility  not  yet 
terminated,  ur  terminated  posterior  to  the  Slst  of  December,  ll)l2,  on  the  Khine, 
and  in  the  departments  detached  from  France  by  th^  present  treaty,  shall  pass  to  the 
charge  of  future  possessors  of  the  territory,  and  shall  be  liquidated  by  tlie  commission 
cliarged  with  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  districts. 

Art  XXXI.  AU^fhivc^  charts,  plans  and  documents  whatsoever,  belonging 
ta  ti.e  countries  ceded,  and  copnccted  with  theJr,administration,  shall  be  faithfully 
stored  at  tiie  same  time  with  the  countries;  or,  if  that  be  impracticable  within,  a 
period  not  more  th^n  six  months  after  t'he  surrender  of  the  said  countries.  ' 

This  stipulation  is  applicable  to  archive^  Ghai<>,  and  plans,  which  mayliavebccT^ 
v:mQd  pfi' in  countrieii  fprtliu  moment  occiipied  b£t!)edificrentarinics.      ' 
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'  Art.  XXXII.  'Within  a  period  of  two  months,  all  tlie  Powers  «ho  liave  beta 
engaged  on  both  sides  in  the  present  war,  siiall  send  I'lenipotentiaries  to  Vienna, 
in  order  to  regulate,  in  a  General  Congress,  the  arrangements  necessary  fur  cum> 
f 'eting  tlie  dispositions  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  XXXIII.  Hie  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex. 
fihanged  within  a  fortnight,  or  sooner,  if  practicable. 

In  testimony  w'lereof,  the  respectivo  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

J}one  at  Paris,   .bisSOtk  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1 81 4. 

(L.  S.)  (Signed)         The  Prf  ice  of  BENEVENTO. 

(L.  S.)  The  Prince  of  METTERNICH, 

(L.  S.)  J.  P.  Count  STADION. 


ADDITIONAL  ABTICLE. 
The  High  Contracting  Parties,  wishing  to  efface  ail  traces  of  the  unfortunate 
events  which  have  weighed  heavily  on  their  people,  have  agreed  cjiplicitly  to  annul 
the  etTects  of  the  Treaties  of  1 805  and  1809,  in  as  far  as  tliey  are  not  already  uctiially 
annulled  by  the  present  Treaty.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  his  Most 
Ciniatain  Majesty  engages  that  the  decrees  issued  against  French,  or  reputtd  Frencli 
sul^ects,  being,  or  having  been  in  the  service  of  his  Imperial  and  Hoyal  Apuitolic 
Majesty,  shall  remain  without  effect,  as  well  «>  the  judgments  which  may  have  bwn 
passed  in  execution  of  those  decrees. 

The  present  additional  Article  shall  have  the  samr.  force  and  eflcct  as  if  it  Iinil 
been  inserted  in  the  patent  Treaty  of  this  date.     It  bhall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratili. 
cation  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  sfime  time.     In  testimony  wlicrcof,  ;'ic  respective- 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  Paris,  this  30ih  May,  IS  14. 

(Signed)  (L.S.)        Tlie  Prince  of  BENEVENTO. 

•      '      ^'L.S.)         The  IVince  of  METTERNICII. 
(L,S)        Count  STADION. 


The  same  day,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  same  treaty 
of  definitive  peace  was  concluded — between  France  and  Rus- 
sia; between  France  and  Great  Britain;  between  France  and 
Prussia;  and  signed,  viz. 

The  treaty  between  France  and  Russia: 

For  France,  by  M.  Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  Pcrigord,  Prince  of  Bencventu 
fiU  iu]traji  and  for  Russia,  by  M.  M.  Count  Rasomouai>ky,  I'rivy  Counsellor  uf 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Alexander  Ncwsky,  Grand  Ctossof  tliat  of  St  Wulodimir  of  the  1st  class;  and 
Charles  Robert  Count  Nessclrode,  Privy  Counsellor  of  his  said  Majesty,  Chamher- 
laio,  Secretary  of  State,  Kiu'ght  of  the  Order  of  St  Alexander  Newsky,  Grand 
Cross  of  that  of  St  Wolodimir  of  the  2d  class,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leo> 
pold  of  Austria,  of  that  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  of  the  Polar  Star  of  Sweden, 
and  of  the  Golden  Eagle  of  Wurtembcrg. 

The  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

For  France,  by  M.  Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Prince  of  Benevcnto 
{ut  mjiraj: 

And  for  Great  Britain,  by  the  Ri^t  Hon.  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
Privy  Couutellor  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  Member  of  his  Pitriiament,  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  nl*  London- 
derry Militia,  and  his  Principal  Secretary  of  State  tor  Foreign  Affairs,  &c 

George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Viscount  Fomiartin,  Lord  Haddo,  Tarris, 
»nd  EaUiCt  Aec.onc  of  the  16  Scotch  F«en,  Koight  of  tho  most  Aocieut  Order  ot 
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the  Tliistle,  and  hiit  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  rienlpotentiary  to  Iiis  Itnpe^ 
rial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic  ilajcsty; 

William  Shaw  Catlu-art,  Viscount  Catlicart,  Uaron  Cathcart  and  Grccnoclc. 
Counsellor  of  his  said  Majesty,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  'Hiistle,  and  of  sevtral 
Russian  Orders,  General  iu  his  armies,  and  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  his  IMajcsty  the  Emperor  of  Russia; 

And  the  Hon.  Charles  William  Stewart,  Knight  of  the  most  honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  Member  of  his  Parliament,  Knight  of  the  Prussian  Orders  of  the  Black 
and  Red  Kngic,  anf»  of  many  others,  and  his  Envoy  ExUaordinaiy  and  Miiuster 
riuuiiK)tentiary  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  Treaty  between  France  and  Prussia; 

For  France,  by  C.  M.  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Prince  of  Bencvento  (ut  supra.  J 
And  for  Prussia  by  M.M.  Charles  Augustus  Baron  Ilarilenbvrg,  Chancellor  of 
State  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  the  Black  and 
Bed  Eagle,  and  of  many  other  Orders,  and  Charles  William  Baron  Humboldt, 
Minister  of  State  of  his  said  Majesty,  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Miuittter  Pie* 
iiipotentiary  to  his  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic  Majesty. 

With  the  following  additional  articles: 
ARTICLE  ADDITIONAL  TO  THE  TREATY  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  Duchy  of  War«aw  having  been  under  the  administration  of  a  provisional 
council  estal>lished  by  Russia  ever  since  that  country  was  ocrupied  by  her  axra^  the 
two  higii  contracting  parties  have  agreed  to  app^^int  immediately  a  special  commis- 
uion,  composed  on  both  sides  of  an  ctjual  number  of  Commissaries,  who  shall  bo 
charged  with  the  examination  and  liquidation  of  their  respective  claims,  and  all  the 
arrangements  relative  thereto. 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect,  ns  if  ime.vcd 
verhatim  in  the  potent  treaty  of  this  date.     It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratificatic^s 
exchanged  at  the  same  time.     In  testimony  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  same,  and  affixed  tliereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  Paris,  this  30th  day  of  May,  1814. 
(Signed)  (L.S.)        The  Prince  of  BENEVENTO. 

(L  S.)         ANDREW  Count  KASUMOUFFSKY- 

(L.S.)        CHAs.  IIOBt.  Count  NESSELRODE. 

.-  =  ?    \-\  •:. 


ARTICLES  ADDITIONAL  TO  THE  TREATY  WITH  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Article  I.  His  most  Christian  Mtycsty,  participating  without  reserve  in  all  the 
sentimciits  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  relative  to  a  species  of  commerce,  which  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  the  lights  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  engages  to  unite,  at  a  future  Congress,  all  his  efforts  to  those  of  hit 
Britannic  Majesty,  in  order  to  cause  all  the  Powers  of  Christendom  to  proclaim  the 
abolition  nf  the  Slave  Trade,  in  such  manner  that  the  said  trade  may  cease  univer- 
sally, as  it  shall  cease  definitely,  and  in  all  events,  on' the  part  of  France,  within  « 
period  of  five  years;  and  that  besides,  pending  the  duration  o'this  period,  no  trader 
in  slaves  shall  be  at  liberty  to  import  or  sell  them  elsewhere,  but  in  the  colonies  ok' 
the  state  to  which  hef  belongs. 

Art.  II.  The  British  Government  and  the  French  Government  will  immediately 
appoint  Commissaries  to  liquidate  their  respective  expenses  for  the  maintenance  oif 
prisoners  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  on  the  manner  ot 
paying  off  the  balance  which  shall  be  found  in  favour  of  either  of  the  two  powers. 

Art.  III.  The  prisoners  of  war  respectively  shall  be  bound  to  discharge,  before 
their  departure  from  the  places  of  their  detention,  the  private  debts  which  they  way 
have  there  contracted,  or  a<.  least  to  give  satisihctory  security. 

Art  IV.  There  shall  be  on  both  sides,  immediately  afisr  the  ratification  of  the 
present  Treaty,  a  removal  of  the  sefiuestration  which,  since  the  year  1792,  vmy  hikvc 
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li«en  placed  on  the  fkindt,  reveiiviM,  debts,  and  all  other  cfTccts  whaterer  of  the  high 
vontracting  powers,  or  of  their  MubjectM. 

I'he  same  CommisMrics  raentiuiied  in  Art  II.  shall  employ  themselves  in  tli« 
examination  and  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  upon  the  French 
Oovernroeut,  for  the  value  of  property,  moveable  or  immoveable^  unduly  coutiiicated 
by  the  French  authorities,  as  well  as  for  the  total  or  partia)  loss  of  their  dubt^i  ur 
utlier  property,  unduly  detained  undc-r  sei|uestration  since  the  year  17 9:'.. 

France  engages  to  ireat  in  this  respect  th^>  subjects  of  England  with  the  same  jus- 
tice  that  the  suiijects  of  France  have  experienced  in  £ngUnd;  and  the  English  (iu. 
vurnravnt  wishing,  on  its  part,  to  concur  in  this  new  testimony  that  the  Allie<l 
I'owers  have  given  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of  their  desire  to  remove  ei)tiri-ly 
the  consequences  of  the  epoch  of  misfortune,  so  happily  terminated  by  tlio  iirisent 
peace,  engnjfOH  on  its  side  (as  soon  as  complete  justice  sliall  he  done  to  its  subjects) 
to  renounce  tiie  whole  amoiint  of  the  excivs  which  may  be  found  in  its  favour,  re 
lalive  to  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  of  war  so  that  the  rati^cation  of  the  ivsiilt 
ef  the  lalxnu-s  of  the  undersigned  Commissioners,  and  the  payment  of  the  sums,  as 
Also  the  restitution  of  the  effects  whjch  sliall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  subjectsof 
Ids  Uritaiinic  Majesty,  shall  render  its  renunciation  complete. 

Art.  V.  'llii!  two  High  Contracting  Powers,  desirous  to  establish  the  most  ami. 
cable  relations  bptwpen  their  riespectiye  subjects,  reserve;  to  themselvi's  a  promi>,o  to 
i-ome  to  an  understanding  and  arrangement  as  soon  as  possible,  on  their  rouinierciiil 
rnterusts  with  the  intention  of  encouraging  ngd  augmenting  the  prosperity  of  their 
respective  Suite*. 

The  present  additional  article?  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if  they 
had  been  inserted  in  thos^  woroi.  in  the  treaty  of  this  day.  They  shall  be  rutilid, 
fttid  the  rutiUcatiuns  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time.  In  faitli  of  which,  thy 
lespectivu  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  them,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms, 

Done  at  Paris,  the  30tb  of  May.  in  the  y<:ar  of  Grace,  1 8 1 4. 

(Signed)  The  Prince  of  BENKVEI^TQt 

,  (Signed)  CASTLEUEAGH. 

'       '       (Signed)  ABERDEEN. 

(Signed)  CATHCAIlt 

(Signed)  CUAIILES  STEWART,  Lieutenant- Oenm|. 


ADDITIONAL  ARTICLE  OF  THE  TREATY  WITH  PRUSSIA. 

Although  the  treaty  of  pe^ce  conplud^  at  Bivslc,  the  5th  of  April,  179.7,  th:it  of 
Tihit  of  the  »th  July.  1H07,  the  convention  of  Paris  of  the  20th  of  Scptemlwr.  l.so8, 
as  well  as  all  the  conventions  and  arts  whatsoever,  concluded  since  the  peace  of  Uaslu 
between  Prussia  and  Prance,  are  already  in  fact  annulled  by  the  present  treaty,  the 
high  contracting  parties  have  judged  it  nevertheless  proper  to  declare  agnii  ipress- 
ly  that  tlic  said  treaties  pease  to  be  obligatory,  both  in  the  articles  thatatv  wAijrcssnl, 
and  those  that  are  secret;  and  that  they  mutually  renounce  every  riglit,  and  disen- 
gage tliemselves  of  every  obligation  which  might  result  from  them. 

His  Most  Christian  Majesty  promises,  that  the  decrees  issued  against  French,  or 
reputed  French  subjects,  being  er  having  been  in  the  service  of  his  Prussian  .Ma- 
jesty, shall  remain  without  efi^t;  as  alio  the  judgments  which  have  been  gi«en  it[ 
the  execution  of  the  ,e  decrees. 

The  present  addiJonal  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  had 
lieen  inserted  in  tliose  words  in  the  treaty  of  thisday-  It  sluill  be  ratiKed,  and  tho 
ratitications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time.  In  faith  of  which  the  respecti\9 
}*leni|Mtentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  affixed  tlie  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  30th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1814. 
The  Prince  of  BENEVENTO. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  Baron  of  HARDENBURG^, 
(HAULE9  WILLIAM,  PttrvndvHyM^OLE;^'. 
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itcnant-  Oencraj. 


1  PRUSSIA. 


A  't'r'"-ty  of  Peace  and  Amity  between  his  Britannic  IV^ujesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America;  signed  at  Ghent,  Deucmber  i24th,  1814. 


His  Britannic  Mnjesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 


between  them,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their  respective 
Pipnipotcntiaries,  that  is  to  say,  his  Britannic  Majesty  on  his 
J)art,  has  appointed  the  Right  Hon.  James  Lord  (lambier,  late 
Admiral  of  the  White,  now  Admiral  of  the  lied  Squatlron  of 
his  Majesty's  Fleet;  Henry  Goulburn,  £sq.  a  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Parli>finient,  and  under  Secretary  of  State;  and  Wil- 
liam Adams,  Esq.  Doctor  of  Civil  Lawsi — And  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  thereof^  has  appointed  John  Quincy  Adams,  James 
A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russel,  and  Albert  Galla- 
tin, Citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  after  a  reciprocal  com- 
munication of  their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  Articles:—  i   ,.,..,.    j   .  ; 

Article  1.  Thert  shall  be  a  firm  and  Universal  peace  brtwcen  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty  and  the  United  States,  and  between  their  respective  countries,  territories,  cities, 
towns,  and  people,  of  every  degree  without  exception  of  places  or  {lersons.  Ml  hos- 
tilities both  by  sen  and  land  shall  ceiisc,  as  soon  as  this  Treaty  shall  havc  been  rati- 
fied by  iHJth  parties  as  herein  aftertnentioned.  All  territory,  places  and  possession-; 
whatsoever,  taken  by  cither  party  from  the  other  during  th?  war,  or  *hicli  may  be 
iaVen  after  the  signing  of  this  Treaty,  excepting  only  the  islands  here-after  mentioif- 
c(l;  Klinll  be  restored  without  delay,  and  without  causing  any  defttructinn.  or  carry^ 
Ing  nwiiy  any  of  the  artillery,  or  other  public  property,  originally  captured  in  tlio 
^nid  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  Rati- 
fications of  this  Treaty,  or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property.  And  all  archive!^, 
rrcords  deeds,  and  pa^i  s  either  of  a  public  nature,  or  belonging  to  private  per- 
sons, which  in  the  Course  of  the  war  may  have  fallen  into  Uie  liniids  of  the  officers  ot' 
cither  party,  shall  be  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  fbrthwitli  restored,  and  delivered 
to  the  propir  authorities  and  persons  to  whom  they  respectively  belong. 

Such  of  uto  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Pas-samaquoddy  as  are  claimed  by  both  partion 
stmll  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  party  in  whose  occupation  they  may  be  at  tin- 
time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty,  until  the  division  respecting; 
ihc  titlo  to  the  said  Islands  shall  have  been  made,  in  conformity  with  the  Fourth 
Article  of  this  Treaty. 

No  disposition  made  by  this  Treaty,  as  to  such  possession  of  the  islands  and  ter- 
ritories claimed  by  both  parties,  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  bt'  construed  to  aSift 
the  right  of  citlicr. 

Art.  I T.  Immwliately  afttir  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty  by  both  parties,  as  lipre- 
in  afV'r-mentioned,  orders  shall  be  sent  to  the  armies,  squadrons,  officers,  subjects, 
and  citizens  of  the  two  powers,  to  cease  from  all  hostilities.  And  to  prevent  all 
causes  oY  complaint  which  might  arise  on  a(;count  of  the  prizes  which  may  be  taken 
at  sea  after  the  said  ratificAtions  of  this  Treaty,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed,  that  all  ves- 
sels and  effects  which  may  be  taken  after  the  space  of  twelve  days  fWim  the  said  rati, 
fications  upon  oil  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  latitude  of  23  de- 
grees north,  to  the  latitude  of  50  degrees  north,  and  as  far  eastward  in  tho  Atlantit 
Ucean,  as  the  36th  degree  of  west  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  shall 
be  restored  on  each  side;  that  (he  time  shall  be  thirty  dnys  in  all  other  parts  of  t!>« 
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JIttantIc  Ocoan  north  orthc  equinoctial  line  or  (•quator,  and  the  siuiic  time  fir  t  .c 
British  and  Irish  Chnnni-I,  foriliu  Gulf  of  Mexicu,  nnd  all  purtsof  the  Went  Indii, . 
forty  days  for  the  North  Sens,  for  the  IJaltic,  and  for  all  piirts  of  the  Moditurranim; 
sixty  days  for  tlu*  Atlantic  i^ccan,  st)uth  of  the  equator,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  ninety  dayitfor  every  otlier  paitof  the  world  Kouth  of  the  »i{ii;i. 
tor,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  day*  for  all  other  |Mrbi  of  tbo  world  without  vx, 
ception. 

Art.  III.  All  prisoners  of  war,  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by  land  as  hy  act, 
•hall  he  restore<l  as  soon  as  practicable,  alU>r  the  ratifications  of  this  Trcnty  aslieri'in 
after-mentioned,  on  their  paying  the  debts  which  they  may  have  contracted  d'.iring 
their  captivity,  llie  two  contracting  )>arties,  respectively  engage,  to  dischar{;e  in 
^ccie  the  advances  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  other,  fur  the  sustenance  and 
maintenance  of  such  prisoners. 

Art  IV.  Whereas  it  was  stipulated  by  the  2d  .Article  In  the  Treaty  of  Pcare 
of  178J,  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  nnd  the  United  States  of  America, 
.that  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  should  coinprehenil  "  all  islands  witiu'n 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  betwrcn 
lines  to  he  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries,  iK-twceii 
Nova  Scotli  on  the  one  part,  and  £ast  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  toudi 
.the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are,  or 
heretofore  have  been,  within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia."  And,  whereas,  the  several 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquody,  which  is  part  of  the  Bay  oi*  Fundy,  and  the 
island  of  Grand  Menan,  in  the  said  Bay  of  Fundy,  are  claimed  l>y  the  Unitp-I 
States,  as  lieing  comprehended  witfn'n  (heir  aforesaid  boundaries,  which  said  islands 
ore  claimed  as  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  ns  having  been  at  the  time  <>('. 
knd  previous  to  the  aforesaid  Trenty  of  17K3,  within  tlic  liini's  of  the  province  uf 
Nova  Scotia;  in  order,  tll^refere,  finally,  to  decide  upuii  these  claims,  it  is  agrmi 
tlukt  they  sliall  be  referred  to  two  Commissioners  to  be  appoinu-d  in  the  followiui; 
manner,  vis.  — One  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  ami 
one  by  tite  President  of  the  Ui^ited  States  by  and  with  tlie  advico  and  consent  of  thf 
Senate  thereof;  and  the  said  two  Coinmis-sioners  so  appointed,  shall  be  sworn  im- 
. partially  to  examine  at^d  decide  U|x>n  the  said  cliiims,  according  to  such  evidence  m 
shall  be  laid  liefure  them  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  United 
States  respectively.  The  said  C^mmissionen  slifdl  meet  at  St.  Andrews,  in  thi' 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  such  other  place 
or  places  as  they  shall  think  tit.  The  said  Commissioners  sliall,  by  a  declaratiun  or 
report,  under  their  hands  and  seals  decide  to  wliicli  of  the  two  contracting  (urtitt 
the  sb'veial  islands  aforesaid  do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true 
intent  of  the  said  Treaty  of  Peace  of  17H3;  ami  if  the  said  Commissioners  shall 
agree  in  their  decision,  both  parties  shall  consider  such  decision  as  Anal  and  cim- 
elusive. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  the  event  of  the  two  Commissioners  dilTering  upnit 
all  or  any  at  the  matters  so  referred  to  them,  or  in  the  event  of  l>oth  or  either  of  the 
raid  Commissioners  refusing  or  declining,  or  wilfully  omitting  to  act  as  such,  tliey 
shall  make,  jointly  or  separately,  report  ur  reports,  us  well  to  the  Government  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  as  to  that  of  the  United   States,  stating  in  detail  the  \minu 
on  vrhich  they  differ,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  their  respective  opinions  luve 
been  formed;  or  the  grounds  upon  which  they,  or  cither  of  them,  have  so  rdad 
declined,  or  omitted  to  act.     And  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  C>overiuncnt  ot' 
tlie  United  States  hereby  agree,  to  refer  the  rejjort  or  re[K)rts,  of  the  said  Coir- 
missiuners  to  some  friendly  .Sovereign  or  State,  to  be  then  named  for  that  inirposf. 
and  who  shall  be  requested  to  decide  on  the  difTerencies  which  may  be  stnted  in 
the  said  report  or  reports;  or  upon  the  report  of  one  Commissioner,  toi^etlicr  with 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  other  Commissioner  shall  have  refused,  declined,  cr 
omitted  to  act,  as  the  case  may  be.     And  if  the  Commissioner  so  refusing,  declining, 
or  omitting  to  act,  shall  also  wilfully  omU  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  lie  hat 
M  done,  in  such  manner  tliat  the  said  statement  may  be  referred  to  such  friendk 
Sovereign  or  Sute,  together  with  the  report  of  such  other  Commisioner,  tlicn  such 
Sorereiga  or  ^te  shall  decide,  ex  parte,  upon  the  said  report  alone;  and  bb 
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Britannic  HI;ijc-.ty  and  the  Government  of  iho  United  5>tates  engage  to  consider 
tlie  decision  of  such  friendly  Sovereign  or  State,  to  be  iinul  and  conclusive  on  aU 
the  matten  so  referred. 

Art  V.  Whereas  ncitlier  that  point  of  the  Highlands  lying  duo  north  from  the 
murce  of  the  river  Si.  Croix,  designated  in  the  former  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the 
two  powers  as  the  north  west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  nor  the  north  westermost  head 
of  Connecticut  Uiver  have  yet  been  ascertained;  and  whereas  that  pnrt  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers  which  extends  from  tlie  source 
of  the  river  St.  Croix,  directly  north  to  the  above-mentioned  north>west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  thence  along  the  said  Highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  full  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  north  westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  Uiver,  thence  down  along  thu 
middleof  that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  by  a  line  d  ic  west 
Qusaid  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  iias  not  yet  been 
surveyed,  it  is  agreed  that  for  these  several  purposes,  tw  .  Commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, sworn  and  authorised,  to  act  exactly  in  the  m.umer  directed  wMh  respect  to 
tliose  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  article,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  pre- 
sent  article.     'Hie  said  CummisMouers  sliall  meet  at  St.  Andrews,  in  t',e  province  of 
New  Hrunswick,  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  sur't  otiier  place  or  places  as 
they  stiall  think  tit     The  said  Cvmmissioners  shall  have  ^  awcr  to  i.  ^ertain  &no  -Ic- 
terniine  the  points  iihove  mentioned,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the     'id 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783;  and  !>hall  causa  tlie  liuundary  aforesaid,  from  th  •    i  vnce 
of  the  river  St  Croix  to  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  to  be  surveyed  an  !  nark- 
ed accordingly  to  the  said  provisions;  tlie  said  Commissioners  sht  "  make  a  map  of 
the  said  boundary,  and  annexed  to  it  a  declaration  under  their  ha  ca  .-...d  seals,  cer- 
lit'ying  it  to  be  the  true  map  of  the  said  l>nundary,  luid  particulu  'zing  the  latitudo 
and  longitude  of  the  north  west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  north  westernmost  head 
of  Connecticut  Uiver,  and  of  such  otlier  points  of  the  said  boundary  as  they  may 
deem  proper.     And  both  parties  agree  to  consider  su^h  map  and  declaration  as  fi- 
nally and  conclusively  tixing  the  said  boundary.     And  in  the  event  of  the  said  two 
CommissionerB  ditfering,  or  both,  or  either  of  them,  refusing,  declining  or  wilfully 
omitting  to  act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or  statements  shall  be  made  by  them,  oi* 
either  of  them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly  Sovereign  or  Stale  shall  be  made  in 
all  respects  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is  contained,  and  in  aa  full  :i 
manner  at  if  the  same  was  herein  repeated. 

Art  VI.  Whereas  by  the  former  Treaty  of  Peace,  that  portion  of  the  boundary 

of  the  United  States  from  the  point  where  the  4jth  degree  of  north  latitude  striken 

the  Uiver  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  to  the  Lake  Superior,  was  declared  to  he  *'  alonf( 

the  middle  of  said  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  it 

strikes  tlic  commiinicatiou  by  water  between  tha ,  '  j.'--^  and  Lake  Ki'ie,  thence  alon<r 

the  middle  of  said  communication  into  I^ake  E. ;. .  '', -ough  the  middle  of  said  lake, 

until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  into  the  Lake  Huron,  thence  through 

I  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and   Lake. 

Superior;"  and  v«-hereas  doubts  have  arisen  what  was  the  middle  of  the  said  river, 

I  lakes,  and  water  communications  and  whi  itier  certain  islands  lying  in  the  same 

j  were  within  the  dominions  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  or  of  the  United  States,     la 

order,  therefore,  finally  to  decide  tluse  doubts  they  shall  be  referred  to  two  Com- 

I  missiuncrs  to  be  appointed,  sworn,  and  authorised  to  act  exactly  in  the  manner  di- 

1  rectcd  with  respect  to  those  meutioncd  in  tlie  next  prei'eding  article,  unless  other- 

]  wise  specitied  in  this  present  article.     Ill e  said  Coir.inissioners  shall  meet  in  the 

prst  instance,  at  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn 

Ito  such  other  place  or  pl.ices  as  they  shall  think  tit  The  said  Coniniissioncrs  slinll,  by 

1  a  report  or  declaration,  under  their  hands  and  seals;  designate  the  boundary  through 

I  the  said  river,  lakes,  and  water  communications,  and  decide  to  which  of  the  two 

I  Contracting  Parties  the  several  Islands  lying  within  the  said  rivers  lakes,  and  water 

jcominunications,  do  respectively  belong,  in  coiifcrniity  with  the  true  intent  of  dio 

|8aid  Treaty  of  1783.     And  both  Parties  .igree  to  consider  such  designation  anil  dc- 

eision  as  final  and  conclusive.  And  in  the  event  of  the  said  two  Commissioners  dif- 
fering, or  both  or  either  of  them  refusing,  declining,  or  wilfully  omitting  to  act,  such 

vports,  declarations  or  statements,  sliall  be  made  bv  them,  or  either  of  them,  and 
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such  reference  to  a  friendly  Sovereign  or  State  sliall  be  made,  in  all  respects  ns  In 
tlie  luttei'  part  of  the  fourth  article  is  contained,  and  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the 
same  was  herein  repeated. 

An.  VII.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  said  two  last  mentioned  Commissioners, 
after  they  shall  have  executed  the  duties  assigned  to  them  in  tlie  preceding  article, 
bhall  be,  and  tiiey  are  hereby  authorised  u|>on  their  oaths,  impartially  to  iix  and  de- 
termine, according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  said  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783,  that  part 
of  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  the  two  Powers,  which  extends  from  the 
water  communication  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  to  the  most  north 
western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  to  decide  to  which  of  tlio  two  parties  the 
Keveral  islands  lying  in  the  lakes,  water  communications  and  rivers  forming  the  said 
boundary,  do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the  said 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  1 78.'>,  and  to  cause  such  parts  of  the  s.iid  boundary  as  require  it, 
to  be  surveyed  and  marked.  The  said  Commissioners  shall  by  a  repcirt  or  declara- 
tion, under  their  hands  and  seals,  designate  the  boundary  aforesaid,  state  their  deci- 
>>iun  on  the  points  thus  referred  to  them,  and  particularize  the  latitude  and  longi- 
t  ude  of  the  most  north  western  point  of  the  lake,  of  the  woods,  and  of  such  othtr 
parts  of  the  said  boundary  as  they  may  deem  proper.  And  both  parties  agree  to 
consider  such  designation  and  decision  as  final  and  conclusive.  And  in  the  event 
of  the  said  two  Commissioners  differing,  or  both,  or  either  of  them,  refusing,  declin- 
ing, or  wilhiily  omitting  to  act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or  statements  shall  be 
made  by  them,  or  cither  of  them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly  Sovereign  or  State 
bhall  be  made  in  all  respects  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is  contained, 
and  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the  same  was  herein  repeated. 

Art.  VII  r.  The  several  l)oards  of  two  Commissioners,  mentioned  in  the  four 
preceding  articles,  shall  respectively  have  power  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  and  to  em- 
}doy  such  surveyors  or  other  persons  as  they  shall  judge  necessary.  l)u[)licatcs  of 
all  their  respective  reports  declarations,  statements,  and  decisions,  and  of  their  cc- 
«!ounts,  and  of  the  journal  of  their  proceedings,  shall  be  delivered  by  tlicni  to  the 
aiJtenls  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  to  the  agents  of  tlie  United  States  who  maybe 
respectively  appointed  and  authorised  to  manage  the  business  on  hihalf  of  their  ro- 
siipctive*  Governments.  The  said  Commissioners  shall  be  respectively  paid  in  such 
iiiunncr  as  shall  be  agreed  between  the  two  Contracting  Parties,  such  agreeini'iit 
licing  to  l)e  settled  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  tlie  ratificntions  of  this  Treaty. 
And  all  other  expenses  attending  the  said  Commissions  shall  be  defrayed  equally 
by  the  two  i^ttilies.  And  in  the  case  of  death,  sickness,  resign.ition,  or  necessary 
al)scnce,  the  place  of  every  such  CuiXimissioner  respectively,  shall  be  supplJvd  'n  the 
same  manner  as  such  Commissioner  was  first  appointed,  and  the  new  Commissioner 
hliall  Luke  the  same  oath  or  affirmation,  and  do  the  same  duties. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  two  Contracting  Partii's,  that  in  case  any  of  thi; 
islands  mentioned  in  any  of  the  ])receding  articles  which  were  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  parties,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, should,  by  the  decision  of  any  of  the  boards  of  Commissioners  aforesaid,  or  of 
the  Sovereign  or  State  so  referred  to  as  in  the  four  next  preceding  articles  contain. 
vd,  fall  within  the  dominions  of  the  other  party,  all  grants  of  land  made  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war  by  the  party  having  had  such  possession,  shall  be  as 
valid  as  if  such  island  or  islands  had,  by  such  decision  or  decisions,  been  adjudged 
to  be  within  the  dominions  of  the  party  having  had  such  ])ossession. 

Art.  IX.  The  United  States  of  America  engage  to  put  an  end,  immediately  af* 
ter  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty,  to  hostilities  with  nil  the  tribes  or  nations 
•if  Indians  with  whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  and  fortli- 
witli  to  restore  to  such  tribes  or  nations  respectively,  all  the  possessions,  riglit*  nnd 
])rivilcgeB  which  they  may  have  enjoyed,  or  been  L<ntilled  to  in  1811,  prcviousto 
such  hostilities.  Provided  always,  that  such  tribes  or  nations  shall  agree  to  desist 
from  all  hostilities  against  the  United  States  of  America,  their  citizens  and  subjects; 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty  being  notified  to  such  tribes  or  nation^ 
and  shall  so  desist  accordingly. 

And  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages  on  his  part,  to  put  an  end,  immediate!; 
lifter  tl)e  rAtiftcntion  uf  tlie  jircscnt  Treaty,  to  Itostilities  with  all  the  tribes  ur  ll^ 
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lions  of  Indians  w  itli  whom  lie  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  sucli  ratification,  and 
foriliwith  to  restore  to  such  tiibt-s  or  nations  respectively,  all  the  possessions,  rights, 
and  privilege;!,  wliidi  they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been  entitled  to  in  181  J,  previous  to 
hucli  iiostitities  I'rovided  alw.iys,  that  such  tiibes  or  nations  shall  agree  to  desist  from 
all  hostilities  against  his  IJiitannic  Majesty  and  liis  subjects,  upon  the  ratification  of 
the  present  Treaty  being  notified  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  so  desist  ac- 
cordingly. 

Art.  X.  Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
iranify  and  justice,  and  whereas  both  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  are  desi- 
rous of  continuing  their  efUnts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,  it  is  hereby  agi  °ed 
that  both  the  Contracting  l'ai°ticu  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object. 

Art.  X  I.  This  Treaty,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  on  both  sides  with- 
out alteration  by  cither  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  and  the  ratifications  mutually  ex- 
dKinged,  shall  be  binding  un  both  parties,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Wasiiington  in  the  space  of  four  months  frtim  this  tlay,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

1  n  faith  whereof  we  the  respective  rieniputentiaries,  have  signed  this  Treaty,  and 
have  thereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Uone  in  triplicate  at  Ghent,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  one  thousi^d 


eight  hundred  and  fourteen. 


(T,.S) 

GAMBIER. 

(L.S.) 

H.  GOULBURN. 

{L.S.) 

WM.  ADAMS. 

(T,.S.) 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

(LS.) 

J.  A.  BAVARD. 

(LS.) 

n.  CLAY. 

(L.S.) 

JON.  RUSSEL. 

(L.S.) 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

The  Ratifications  of  the  above  Treaty  were  duly  exchanged  at  Washington,  at 
cloven  P.M.  on  tliv  ITtli  ultimo. 


Khdi.i  {\  Co.  Printers,      ") 
5,  Saltmarket,  Glasgow.    5 
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